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PREFACE. 


The  Eighth  Convention  of  Officers  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  was  held 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Aldlne  Hotel.  The  Proceedings  of 
the  session  were  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  current  work  of  the 
several  Bureaus,  and  of  economic  questions.  The  work  of  the  Convention 
was  eminently  practical,  as  the  Proceedings  abundantly  testify.  The  good 
accomplished  at  these  annual  gatherings  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  grow- 
ing in  importance  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  States  represented  and 
the  accumulating  experience  of  the  Commissioners.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances, fully  explained  in  the  Proceedings,  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention, 
which  should  have  been  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1890,  was  abandoned, 
thus  making  this  the  Eighth  instead  of  the  Ninth  Convention.  For  the  very 
full  report  of  this  session  the  members  are  indebted  to  stenographer  Samuel 
C.  Dunham,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  briefly  review  the  growth  of  this  organization. 

The  First  National  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  September,  1883.  Eleven  States 
had  at  that  time  established  departments  of  this  character,  Massachusetts 
having  been  the  first.  The  representatives  of  six  of  these  met  at  Columbus. 
At  that  meeting  a  permanent  organization  was  perfected,  and  in  June,  1884, 
the  Second  Convention  met  in  St.  Louis.  Two  additional  Bureaus  had  been 
added  to  the  list,  making  the  number  thirteen.  Ten  of  these  were  repre- 
sented at  St.  Louis.  In  Octot>er  of  the  same  year  the  Commissioners  of 
eight  States  spent  several  days  at  Pullman,  Illinois,  investigating  the  indus- 
trial system  there  developed.  The  Third  Annual  Convention  was  held  in 
Boston,  in  June,  1885.  Three  additional  Bureaus  had  been  created,  and 
thirteen  of  the  sixteen  were  represented.  The  Fourth  Convention  was  held 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  June,  1886.  At  this  meeting  there  were  fourteen 
representatives.  The  Fifth  Convention  was  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
commencing  June  8th,  1887.  Here  it  was  shown  that  five  new  Bureaus  had 
been  created  during  the  preceding  year,  namely.  In  North  Carolina,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Colorado  and  Rhode  Island,  malting  twenty-one  In  all  (including 
the  National  Bureau),  fourteen  of  which  were  represented.  The  Sixth 
Convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  commencing  May  22d,  1888. 
One  new  Bureau  had  been  added  (Nebraska),  making  twenty-two  in  all, 
and  thirteen  were  represented.  The  Seventh  Convention  was  held  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  commencing  June  25th,  1889.  No  new  Bureaus  having 
l)een  established, the  number  remained  the  same,  viz.:  twenty-two — seventeen 
of  which  were  represented.  The  Eighth  Convention  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  commencing  May  19th,  1891.  During  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  six  Bureaus  had  been  established,  viz.:  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Idaho,  Utah,  Tennessee  and  New  Mexico,  making  (including  the 
National  Department)  a  total  of  twenty-eight  —  twenty  of  which  were  rep- 
resented. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  work  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  papers  read. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Eighth  National  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  United  States 
met  at  the  Aldine  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  lo  o'clock  a.  m.. 
May  19,  1891. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  opening  the  Convention,  President  Wright  spoke  as 
follows :  , 

PRESIDENT  S    OPENING    ADDRESS. 

Oentlbmen:  The  growth  of  our  Convention  is  very  gratifying.  The  first 
meeting  took  place  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1888.  There  were  then  in  the 
United  States  eleven  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  The  only  gentlemen  now 
connected  with  the  Convention  that  were  present  at  that  first  meeting  are  Mr. 
Bishop,  of  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Lord,  of  Illinois,  and  myself,  representing 
Massachusetts.  There  were  eleven  Bureaus  at  that  time,  as  I  have  said.  We 
now  have  twenty-seven.  The  growth  since  1888  has  been  very  great.  Indeed 
—  from  eleven  to  twenty-seven.  Since  the  last  Convention,  which  was  held  at 
Hartford  in  June,  1889,  there  have  been  five  Bureaus  established,  although 
some  of  them  are  not  yet  fully  organized.  These  are  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Statistics  of  South  Dakota,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor  of  North  Dakota,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics  of 
Idaho,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Utah,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  Mines  of  Tennessee,  making  in  all  twenty-seven  offices  in  the  United 
States  now  devoted  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  relat- 
ing to  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  and  educational  interests  of  the  people. 
The  creation  of  new  States  keeps  somewhat  ahead  of  us.  As  you  see,  if  the 
number  of  States  had  remained  at  thirty-eight,  where  it  was  when  this  Con- 
vention was  organized,  we  should  have  represented  here  twenty-six  out  of 
thirty-eight  States;  yet,  with  forty-four  States,  and  with  twenty-seven  bureaus 
and  departments  (including  the  Federal  department)  devoted  to  statistical 
work,  I  think  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  constituencies  upon  the 
progress  made. 

The  question  is  very  often  asked  me,  **  What  is  the  good  of  continuing 
this  Convention?  What  is  the  use  of  the  heads  of  the  Bureaus  of  the  differ- 
ent States  meeting  every  year,  perhaps  for  business  purposes,  to  some  extent, 
and  to  some  extent  for  pleasure?''  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  (and  I 
insist  this  Is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  Convention )  that  it  does  have  a 
large  siicial  factor  in  it.  We  come  together  each  year,  we  meet  each  other, 
we  learn  what  each  Bureau  is  doing,  we  learn  what  progress  is  being  made, 
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we  discuss  methods,  difficulties,  and  obstacles,  and  in  this  way  the  Conven- 
tion does  a  great  deal  of  good,  not  only  to  ourselves  alone,  as  officers  charged 
with  certain  duties,  but,  beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me  the  value  is  still  greater. 
Those  of  you  who  attended  the  last  Convention,  that  at  Hartford,  remember 
well  the  value  of  that  Convention,  not  only  to  us  as  members,  but  to  the 
people.  The  manufacturers  and  the  employers  of  the  State  were  taught  the 
value  of  our  work  by  example,  by  observation.  A  feeling  of  confidence  was 
then  engendered  which  had  never  been  engendered  in  reference  to  any  of 
our  other  meetings.  Those  who  attended  our  sessions  and  those  who  joined 
us  in  our  excursions  to  some  of  the  factories  were  convinced  that  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  this  National  Convention  were  earnest,  honest,  and  de- 
voted to  the  integrity  of  the  statistics  which  they  publish.  That  is  the 
key-note  of  statistical  value  everywhere.  If  there  is  no  value  in  our  statis- 
tics, we  do  not  excite  confidence;  if  there  is  no  confidence  in  statistics,  they 
might  just  as  well  be  false  as  true.  It  is  confidence  which  makes  the  value 
of  statistical  reports,  and  if  the  constituencies  in  the  different  States  do  not 
have  confidence  in  the  work  which  the  Bureaus  are  performing,  then  the 
Bureaus  had  better  be  abolished  at  once.  So  the  good  is  two-fold  —  to  us  in- 
dividually, as  officers  of  important  bureaus,  and  to  the  public,  because  it 
sustains  the  dignity  of  our  work. 

I  have  sometimes  questioned  in  my  own  mind  whether  it  were  wise  to 
continue  these  meetings.  I  have  always  come  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
after  considering  that  proposition,  that  it  is  wise  to  continue  them. 

The  convention  for  1890,  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Des  Moines, 
was  postponed  or  abandoned.  It  would  have  been  a  failure  had  we  held  it. 
There  were  too  many  conflicting  elements  last  year  to  warrant  a  successful 
convention.  The  Federal  census  was  begun  in  June.  Ver}'  many  of  you 
gentlemen  connected  with  this  Convention  were  associated  in  some  degree 
with  the  centius  Itself.  The  Federal  Government  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  it  can  utilize  State  forces,  that  it  can  supplement  its  own  work  and 
secure  better  results  by  calling  in  the  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  sta* 
tistical  work  in  the  different  States.  This  was  a  hard  thing  to  bring  about; 
but  the  example  set  by  the  Census  office  in  calling  to  its  service  gentlemen 
connected  with  State  Bureaus  was  a  good  example,  and  one  which  I  hope  will 
be  followed  in  dthf»r  directions,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  in  time.  One  of  the 
results  of  such  an  arrangement  will  be  the  establishment,  sooner  or  later,  of 
a  permanent  Census  office  at  the  Federal  capital,  an  institution  which  is 
greatly  needed.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  under  the  present  system  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  secure  results  at  all  adequate  to  the  expendi- 
ture and  the  expectations  of  the  public.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Census  Bureau.  What  I  say  is  true  of  the  past  censuses,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  system,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  men  In  charge  of  the  work. 
You  all  understand  what  that  system  is.  It  commences  with  the  great  col- 
lection of  facts  and  data  in  many  directions,  which  thoroughly  overslaugh  the 
Census  office  at  Washington,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  the  way 
out  clearly,  or  even  to  cut  the  way  out,  through  the  mass  of  material  that  is 
brought  into  the  office  all  of  a  sudden.  If  a  permanent  Census  office,  having 
some  connection  with  the  State  offices,  could  be  e&tublished  at  Washington, 
and  a  different  system  created  by  which  more  time  would  be  taken  for  spe- 
cific investigations,  I  think  we  would  then  get  the  best  results  of  census  work. 
So  the  bringing  in  last  year  of  some  of  the  men  connected  with  our  Con- 
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Teotion  was  the  opening  wedge  for  better  statistics  through  the  Census 
office.  This  prevented  our  Convention  at  Des  Moines,  and  I  believe  it  was 
well  it  was  postponed.  The  question  was  submitted,  as  you  know,  to  every 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  more  than  three- fourths  of  all  the  members 
voted  that  it  was  wise  to  postpone  the  meeting  for  last  year. 

We  now  come  to  this  Eighth  Convention,  with  a  progress  in  statistical 
work  in  the  United  States  that  is  simply  marvelous.    We  keep  track  in  a 
certain  way  of  the  work  of  foreign  countries;  we  know  to  a  certain  extent 
what  is  going  on  in  the  countries  of  Europe  devoted  to  statistical  work,  and 
most  of  them,  as  you  know,  have  most  excellent  and  scientific  bureaus  of 
statistics.    They  do  not,  unfortunately  for  them,  have  the  material  with 
which  to  work  that  comes  to  our  hands.    There  is  no  Bureau  in  the  old  world 
that  can  accomplish  what  the  most  poorly-equipped  Bureau  in  our  Convention 
can  accomplish.    England  created,  a  few  years  ago,  a  Correspondent  of 
Labor,  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  the  Cabinet  offices  of  the 
British  Government.    Mr.  Burnett,  the  incumbent  of  that  position,  is  doing 
the  best  he  can  with  poor  equipment.    There  is  not  an  office  represented 
here  to-day  so  poorly  equipped  as  is  that  which  stands  for  the  "  Bureau  of 
Labor*'  of  Great  Britain.    Belgium  has  pstablished  a  Bureau  of  Labor,  which 
is  doing  most  excellent  work,  but  it  also  lacks  equipment.    The  French 
Government  is  about  to  create  a  Commission  of  Labor,  and  is  studying  the 
work  of  the  Bureaus  of  the  United  States  to  see  how  best  to  carry  on  the  ser- 
vice it  will  be  called  upon  to  perform;  I  believe  that  the  French  Bureau  (or 
Department  of  Il«abor,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  called)  will  accomplish  more  than 
either  of  the  other  creations  in  Europe.    T  know  of  no  other  governments 
across  the  water  except  these  three  I  have  named  that  make  any  attempt 
whatever  at  accomplishing  what  is  expected  of  us.    This  gives  the  United 
States  an  advance  in  the  way  of  industrial  statistics,  and  places  us  in  a  position, 
gentlemen,  which  calls  upon  us  for  the  very  best  service  we  can  render;  for 
I  assure  you,  as  some  of  you  know,  that  foreign  statisticians  and  foreign 
students  of  economic  questions  are  very  carefully  following  the  work  of  our 
Bureaus.    It  is  a  matter  of  constant  congratulation  to  my  mind  that  these 
gentlemen  abroad  are  seeking  the  work  of  the  American  Bureaus,  not  only 
for  standards  for  their  own  work,  but  as  guides,  indications,  and  suggestions 
as  to  what  they  should  do  themselves.     The  United  States  does  lead  the 
way  in  some  things,  and  it  is  certainly  leading  the  way  in  the  work  of  bu- 
reaus of  statistics  of  labor— bureaus  devoted  to  the  collection  of  industrial 
facts     The  other  countries  must  come  up;  we  cannot  go  down,  and  as  I  have 
assured  you  time  and  a^ain,  rs  these  annual  conventions  come  around,  it  is  for 
you  to  say  whether  the  dignity  of  statistical  work  in  the  States  of  this  Union 
shall  be  kept  up  and  increased  in  its  standard,  or  whether  it  shall  be  allowed 
to  go  down.    I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  earnest  endeavor  of  every 
man  connected  with  this  Convention.    The  trouble,  if  any  trouble  comes, 
lies  back  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Bureaus. 

While  weregretthelossof  someof  ourold  members  by  political  shifts  that 
have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  1  think  I  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this  Convention  in  the 
past  in  welcoming  most  cordially  the  new  men  who  have  come  among  us.  I 
can  assure  them  that  they  will  find  hearty  cooperation  among  the  gentlemen 
here,  and  that  we  shall  help  them  in  every  way  in  our  power.  They  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  they  must  fight  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  in 
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their  own  States  and  overcome  them  largely  by  their  own  efforts.  I  think 
they  will  understand  In  a  year  or  two  that  permnnency  in  statistical  work  is 
the  best  guaranty  of  good  work,  and  if  they  can  accomplish  as  much  good  in 
their  way  in  their  own  States  as  their  predecessors  did  in  theirs  in  some  in- 
stances, I  am  sure  they  will  bring  as  much  credit  to  the  work  of  statistical 
bureaus  as  their  predecessors  did. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  the  President  announced  that 

the   Secretary,  Mr.    E.  R.   Hutchins,    ex-Commissioner   of 

Labor  Statistics  for  Iowa,  had  tendered  his  resignation,  which 

he  proceeded  to  read : 

Chicago,  May  10, 1891. 
Hon,  Carroll  2).  Wright,  President  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of 

Lf(bor  Statistics: 

My  Ueak  Sir: — Political  changes  have  established  a  successor  to  myself 
in  the  Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  hence  I  deem  it  but  right  to  tender  to 
you  and  to  the  Convention  my  resignation  as  Secretary.  In  doing  so,  I  con- 
fess my  regret.  I  trust  you  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with  you  will  not 
deem  me  egotistic  when  I  say  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  proud  of  the 
honor  you  all  have  repeatedly  conferred  upon  me — in  choosing  me  as  your 
Secretary.  In  giving  It  up,  I  have  feelings  of  keen  regret.  You  have  all 
been  so  cordial  and  so  kind  to  me,  the  separation  cuts,  and  /  feel  it.  Will 
you  and  the  Convention  accept  my  very  hearty  gratitude  for  all  your  kind- 
ness. I  trust  your  meeting  this  year  will  be  the  best  yet  held.  May  very 
large  and  profitable  results  come  from  it.  I  want  also  to  express  the  sincere 
hope  that  while  we  now  part  officially,  such  parting  shall  not  extend  into  the 
domain  of  friendship.  This  friendship  I  have  prized  in  the  past,  and  now,  I 
trust,  may  extend  far  into  the  future. 

Wishing  you,  collectively  and  personally,  abundant  prosperity,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,        ^  ^  Hutchins. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Hutchins  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Chas.  F. 
Pidgin,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  was  appointed  temporary  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  States  having  Bu- 
reaus of  Labor  Statistics,  wuth  the  names  of  the  officers  in 
charge,  together  with  their  postoffice  addresses: 

Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  January  18, 1885;  made 
a  Department  in  1887.    Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts.  Established  June,  1869. 
Horace  6.  Wadlin,  Chief,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania.  Established  1872.  Al- 
bert S.  Bolles,  Chief,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Connecticut.  Established  April,  1885. 
Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,  Commissioner,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Bureau  of   Labor   Statistics  and    Inspection  of  Missouri.     Established 

1876;  enlarged  1883.  Willnrd  C.  Hall,  Commissioner,  JeflFerson  City,  Mis- 
souri. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio.  Establislied  1877.  John  McBride, 
Commissioner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  New  Jersey.  Established 
March,  1878.    James  Bishop,  Chief,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois.  Established  1879.  John  S.  Lord, 
Secretary,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Indiana.  William  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York.  Established  1883.  Charles  F. 
Peck,  Commissioner,  Albany,  New  York. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California.  Established  1888.  Geo.  S. 
Watts,  Commissioner,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Michigan.  Established 
March,  1883.     Henry  A.  Robinson,  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Wisconsin.  Established  April,  1888.  J. 
Dobbs,  Commissioner,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Iowa.  Established  March,  1884.  J.  R. 
Sovereign,  Commissioner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Maryland.  Established  1884.  Thomas 
C.  Weeks,  Chief,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Kansas.  Established  May,  1885.  Frank  H. 
Betton,  Commissioner,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Maine.  Established  March,  1887.  Samuel 
W.  Matthews,  Commissioner,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Minnesota.  Established  March,  1887.  L.  G. 
Powers,  Commissioner,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Colorado.  Established  March,  1887, 
Secretary  of  State,  ex-offieio  Commissioner;  Lester  Bodine,  Commissioner, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  North  Carolina.  Established  March,  1887. 
John  C.  Scarborough,  Commissioner,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Rhode  Island.  Established  April,  1887. 
Almon  K.  Goodwin,  Commissioner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Nebraska.  Established 
1887.    H.  F.  Downs,  Chief  Clerk,  (in  charge,)  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of  South  Dakota.  Established  1890. 
Frank  Wilder,  Commissioner,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  of  North  Dakota.  H.  T.  Helgesen, 
Commissioner,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor,  and  Statistics  of  Idaho.  Established 
1890.    ,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Utah.  Established  1890.  ,  Territorial  Statis- 
tician, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines  of  Tennessee.  Established  1891. 
George  W.  Ford,  Commissioner,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Immigration  of  New  Mexico.  Established  1891. 
Max  Frost,  Secretary,  Santa  Fd,  New  Mexico. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  were  found  to  be 
present : 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau. 

Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau. 

Albert  S.  Boli.es,  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau. 

Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,  Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut 
Bureau. 

William  A.  Countryman,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Connecticut 
Bureau. 

G.  W.  Leahy,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Ohio  Bureau. 

James  Bishop,  Chief  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau. 

Chas.  H.  Simmerman,  Secretar}'^  of  the  New  Jersey  Bu- 
reau. 

WiLLARD  C.  Hall,  Commissioner  of  the  Missouri  Bureau. 

John  S.  Lord,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau. 

Wm.  a.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Indiana  Bureau. 

Charles  F.  Peck,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau. 

Edward  J.  Kean,  Chief  Clerk  of  the.  New  York  Bureau. 

Henry  A.  Robinson,  Commissioner  of  the  Michigan  Bu- 
reau. 

J.  DoBBS,  Commissioner  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau. 

F.  M.  Dyer,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bureau. 

Thomas  C.  Weeks,  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau, 
Frank  H.  Betton,  Commissioner  of  the  Kansas  Bureau. 
John  II.  Davis,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bureau. 

Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of  the  Maine  Bu- 
reau. 

L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau. 

Lester  Bodine,  Commissioner  of  the  Colorado  Bureau. 

W.  M.  Scott,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  North  Dakota  Bureau. 

George  W.  Ford,  Commissioner  of  the  Tennessee  Bu- 
reau. 

Mr.  Bodine,  of  Colorado,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  nominate  officers  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following-named  gentlemen 
were  appointed  members  of  the  committee:  Lester  Bodine, 
of  Colorado;  Albert  S.  Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania;  James 
BiSHor,  of  New  Jersey;  John  S.  Lord,  of  Illinois,  and  Wil- 
LARi)  C.  Hall,  of  Missouri. 

The  President:  The  Chair  will  ask  the  Secretarv  to  read 
a  short  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Rogers,  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
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on  "  The  Functions  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor."  It  is 
a  very  brief  paper,  and  one  which  will  offer  opportunity  for 
wide  discussion.  Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
conservative,  as  well  as  most  active,  labor  reformers  of  the 
United  States,  long  connected  with  the  old  Eight-Hour 
League,  a  ship-joiner  by  trade,  and  an  intelligent,  scholarly 
man. 

Mr.  Rogers's  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  is  as 
follows: 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR. 

Id  complying  with  your  kind  request  to  present  a  paper  to  the  pending 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  limitations  of 
the  situation  in  respect  to  brevity.  I  console  myself,  however,  in  recalling 
the  fact  that  my  views  are  already  quite  well  known  to  most  of  the  gentle- 
men who  will  meet  with  you.  I  took  the  pains  to  send  to  each  of  the  Com- 
missioners, at  the  time,  a  copy  of  the  lAih<yr  Leader  of  March  17th,  1888, 
containing  my  opinions  in  respect  to  **  The  Functions  of  the  Bureaus."  I 
have  just  read  anew,  with  sympathetic  and  respectful  interest,  the  '^Proceed- 
ings of  your  Seventh  Session,*^  and  also  those  that  preceded  it,  and  I  wish  to 
reiterate  the  counsel  given  in  the  paper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  I 
think  that  in  some  way  you  should  take  the  laboring  people  of  the  country 
more  directly  iuto  your  fellowship  and  confidence.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  your  personal  dealings  with  them  you  are  doing  this  already.  What  I 
propose  is  as  follows: 

There  ought  to  be  an  annual  volume  prepared  by  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  should  include  the  yearly  reports  of  the  national  or- 
ganizations of  labor.  The  compilation  of  this  volume  should  be  in  the 
hands — subject  to  the  approval  of  their  chief  >- of  subordinate  officials  sym- 
pathetic with  laboring  people.  An  English  statesman,  years  ago,  asserted 
that  "the  feelings  of  the  people  are  of  the  most  primary  importance  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  social  questions." 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  National  and  State  Bureaus  are  not  doing  the  good 
that  they  might;  they  are  not  in  immediate  touch  with  the  people.  Statis- 
tics repel  all  but  philosophic  minds;  they  are  of  very  great  importance,  but 
in  the  last  analysis  they  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ments which  we  are  soon  to  see.  The  ethical  sense  of  the  community  is 
passing  on  toward  Christian  socialism. 

I  would  include  the  State  Bureaus  in  the  conditions  which  should  influ- 
ence the  character  of  the  National  Report;  they  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  furnish  detailed  statements  of  sufficient  value  to  be  accessible  to  the  whole 
Nation.  The  laboring  people  need  the  services  of  the  cultured  minds  of  the 
country  in  graphic  description  of  the  conditions  which  burden  our  lives. 
What  Richard  H.  Dana  did  for  seamen,  a  half  century  since,  in  depicting 
their  sorrows  in  his  book,  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  should  be  done  for 
other  callings.  The  slaughter  of  brakemen,  which  is  constantly  occurring 
all  over  our  land,  would  find  a  parallel  in  many  an  unsuspected  direction. 
The  trade  of  ship  and  house  painting  is  fearfully  exposed  to  mortality;  the 
fumes  of  white  lead,  together  with  falls  from  lofty  stages  and  ladders,  an- 
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nually  decimate  their  ranks.  Why  should  we  not  hear  from  them  through 
their  State  and  national  organizations,  aided,  as  I  have  proposed,  by  the  local 
and  national  authorities  ? 

It  is  pertinent  to  state  here  that  our  Massachusetts  Report  of  births  and 
deaths  does  not  give  the  details,  even  statistically,  which  are  needed  on  such 
subjects  as  the  above.  I  am  convinced  that  all  students  of  the  question  of 
labor  sliould  be  able  to  turn  at  once  to  the  annual  issue  of  such  reports  as 
the  above  would  be,  to  find  the  latest  and  most  reliable  expression  of  the 
popular  mind  on  all  the  prominent  exposures  of  the  working  people. 

But  the  Bureaus  should  be  in  sympathetic  contact  not  only  with  the  toil- 
ing masses,  but  also  with  the  leading  humanitarian  organizations,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  churches  of  all  names.  The  existence  of  our  Republic  is  largely 
due  to  the  church,  as  represented  by  such  men  as  Bradford  of  Plymouth, 
Winthrop  of  Boston,  and  Calvert  of  Baltimore,  to  whom  I  may  justly  add 
Roger  Williams.  If  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  can  help  in  developing  the  eco- 
nomic element  of  the  religious  annals  of  the  world  they  will  relieve  the 
States  and  the  Nation  from  a  burden  which  is  fast  proving  itself  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  The  Hebrew  Theocracy,  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  early  Church 
of  England  and  of  New  England,  the  Franciscan  Conventual  system  of  the 
twelfth  century,  some  of  our  American  communities  -  ver}'  notably  that  at 
Amana,  in  Iowa — are  all  of  them  illustrations  on  a  great  scale  of  the  power 
of  the  religious  sentiment  acting  in  connection  with  church  organization. 
The  State  Bureau  of  Iowa  would  confer  a  special  favor  in  a  faithful  de- 
lineation of  the  last-named  commune.  We  are  now  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  on  a  road  which  will  soon  compel  such  changes  in  the  home  mission 
work  of  the  Protestant  churches  as  will  enable  them  to  care  for  the  bodies 
as  well  as  the  souls  of  their  members.  The  value  of  the  Iowa  communities 
lies  in  the  resemblance  between  their  doctrines  and  those  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  future  life  is  concerned. 

I  fear  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  the  valuable  time  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  I  cannot  close  without  a  further  expression  of  opinion  that  we 
are  struggling  against  disastrous  odds  in  our  present  reliance  upon  civil 
legislation  to  bring  peace  throughout  our  borders. 

The  final  solution  of  the  social  problem  lies  in  the  direction  of  practical 
religion,  rather  than  politics.  Chattelship  went  into  a  bloody  grave  because 
the  issue  was  too  momentous  and  intricate  to  be  adjusted  or  controlled  by 
the  civil  power.  The  church  will  finally,  and,  as  I  truly  believe,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  find  the  real  grandeur  of  its  mission  in  merging  law  and  love  to- 
gether in  institutes  which  shall  combine  the  principles  of  the  Decalogue 
with  the  utterances  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  vast  energies  that 
found  expression  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions 
will  yet  be  permanently  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  man  from  the  moral 
and  material  evils  which  still  fester  in  human  society.  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
his  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  joins  the  forces  of  natural  to  those  of  revealed  religion 
in  expressing  "the  humble  hope  and  faith  that  some  reasoned  form  of  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament  may  yet  become  the  life-core  of  society-," 

Please  accept,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  a  repetition  of  the  thanks  for 
this  opportunity,  which  I  have  already  offered  to  your  President. 

The  President:  You  have  listened  to  the  interesting  paper 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  it  certainly  offers  you  an  excellent  tield 
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for  discussion  and  suggestion.  The  paper  opens  the  question 
as  to  how  far  bureaus  of  labor  shall  depart  from  the  statistical 
method  and  devote  their  pages,  or  some  of  their  pages,  to  the 
expression  of  opinions  and  views  of  workingmen  and  others 
on  the  industrial  situation  generally.  I  trust  this  question  will 
be  very  thoroughly  discussed,  as  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
on  the  relations  of  bureaus  of  labor  to  the  workingmen  of 
the  country,  and  how  these  bureaus  can  be  brought  more  in 
contact  with  labor  organizations,  in  order  to  secure  from  them 
an  expression  of  their  hopes  and  their  ambitions,  and  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise  for  us  to  do  this. 

The  President:  Mr.  Rogers's  proposition  is  to  bring  labor 
bureaus  into  touch  with  workingmen,  not  individually,  but 
through  their  organizations. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  I  have  no  carefully  prepared  thoughts  to 
present  on  this  subject,  Mr.  President.  In  a  general  way,  I 
can  speak  from  experience  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Con- 
necticut Bureau,  and  prefer  that  to  what  might,  perhaps,  be 
called  theoretical  ideas.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Bureau  should  be  in  touch  with  the 
laboring  people,  but  that  it  is  just  as  important  that  they 
should  be  in  touch  with  other  classes  of  people.  We  have 
found  in  Connecticut,  I  think,  that  public  opinion  is  easily 
formed  by  a  common-sense  presentation  of  the  facts  bearing 
on  these  questions.  We  have  found  that  it  is  possible,  by 
bringing  these  influences  to  bear,  even  in  the  imperfect  way 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  present  them,  to  lead  public 
thought  into  these  channels,  and  that  public  thought  is  now 
largely  concentrated  on  this  very  subject,  and  I  would  further 
say  (I  speak  of  the  people  with  whom  I  am  most  familiar,  those 
of  my  own  State)  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part,  not  only  of  the  gentlemen  immediately  in  the 
office  of  the  Bureau  and  of  those  who  have  been  employed 
by  the  Bureau,  but  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves, 
to  reach  this  consummation,  and  that  to-day  the  tendency 
of  things  is  in  that  direction.  I  believe  that  the  public  is 
ready  to  receive  and  to  respond  to  the  kind  of  information 
which  the  Bureaus  gather  and  present  on  these  subjects,  and 
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that  there  is  a  general  development  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  idea  that  there  must  be  reciprocal  relations  between 
classes,  if  we  must  use  the  term;  I  do  not  like  it,  but  use  it  for 
want  of  a  better  one.  My  own  impression  is  that  in  my  State, 
and  in  the  adjoining  States  where  I  have  had  some  opportuni- 
ties of  observation,  the  practical  influence  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureaus  is  right  in  this  direction.  When  I  say  "this  direc- 
tion," I  mean  that  which  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
reaching  of  the  people,  not  alone  the  laboring  people,  but  the 
employers.  It  seems  to  me  all-important  that  the  cultivation 
of  intimate  relations  with  all  classes  should  enter  into  our 
work,  and  that,  as  we  succeed  in  establishing  these  relations, 
we  bring  them  into  channels  which  make  it  possible  for  us,  bv 
our  statistical  work  and  the  work  which  is  germane  to  the 
Bureaus,  to  promote  these  interests,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  the  province  and  within  the  power  of  the  Bureaus  of  the 
States  to  shape  public  sentiment,  to  lead  public  opinion  and 
give  direction  to  it,  and  that  this  is  largely  our  function.  Now, 
I  may  not  have  spoken  very  definitely  to  the  special  point,  but 
my  own  view  of  it  is  that  we  want  to  be  in  close  relations  with 
the  laboring  people,  and  we  also  want  to  be  in  close  relations 
with  everybody  else;  and  there  is  one  part  of  the  community 
that  it  is  just  as  important  that  we  should  reach  as  it  is  that 
we  should  reach  the  employing  class  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
laboring  class  on  the  other,  and  that  is  the  great  class  of  our 
people  who  are  not  reckoned  either  as  employers  or  as  labor- 
ers, our  professional  men  and  our  business  men,  who  are  not 
classed  generally  as  employers,  our  gentlemen  of  leisure,  our 
educational  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
laboring  people  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  ele- 
ments of  society,  which  exercise  such  a  powerful  influence  in 
forming  and  in  directing  public  opinion,  should  be  reached, 
and  that  perhaps  it  is  as  important  that  attention  should  be 
directed  in  that  direction  as  it  is  that  it  should  be  directed 
specifically  in  either  of  the  two  other  directions  named.  I  tell 
the  laboring  people  in  Connecticut  that  while  it  is  important 
and  desirable  that  the  laboring  people  should  be  remembered 
largely  in  the  distribution  of  our  literature,  (and  my  State  is 
very  liberal  in  providing  for  the  publication  and  distribution 
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of  the  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,)  it  is  of  vastly 
greater  importance  to  their  interests  that  healthful  literature  of 
this  kind  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  shape 
and  form  public  opinion,  such  as  our  clergymen,  our  educa- 
tional men,  such  as  our  gentlemen  of  leisure  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  gentlemen  who  are  giving  time  and  thought  to  the 
study  of  these  questions,  but  many  of  whom  have  lacked  the 
opportunity  to  come  in  practical  contact  with  every-day  things 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  treat  them  wisely  and  intelli- 
gently. It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  Bureaus  in  the 
direction  which  has  been  suggested  ought  to  be  distributed  in 
this  way,  and  that  while  laborers  on  the  one  hand  and  employ- 
ers on  the  other  are  important  interests  to  be  considered,  here 
is  this  intervening  class,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that  will  ex- 
ercise more  influence  in  the  ameliorating  effects  that  ought 
to  grow  out  of  this  kind  of  work,  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Bishop:  In  regard  to  one  point  referred  to  in  the  very 
interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Rogers,  I  will  state  that  the  New 
Jersey  Bureau,  as  most  of  you  know,  has  already  begun  an 
investigation  to  show  the  duration  of  the  trade-life  of  work- 
men, and  it  has  been  the  means  o^  bringing  the  Bureau  in 
close  contact  with  the  working  people.  They  become  in- 
terested in  this  work,  and  when  they  become  interested  they 
give  us  facts  of  great  value.  We  took  up  in  the  Report  for 
1889  three  leading  industries — the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
which  is  very  largely  carried  on  in  central  New  Jersey;  hat- 
making,  a  great  industry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
glass-blowing.  While  these  tables  are  not  of  any  great  value 
by  themselves,  being  followed  up  year  after  year  they  will 
show,  by  comparison,  the  effect  of  trade  upon  health.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  trades  are  injurious  to  health,  but  in 
many  cases  the  bad  effect  has  been  materially  modified  by 
scientific  appliances  and  a  better  observance  of  sanitary  laws. 
In  the  case  of  hat-making,  for  instance,  in  our  last  year's  Re- 
port we  gave  a  description  of  one  or  two  factories,  and  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  more  care  to  avoid  the  dust  caused  by 
the  operation  of  making  hats.  This  was  the  means  of  induc- 
ing changes  to  be  made  that  have  since  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  workmen  in  that  locality.     In  our  Report,  which 
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is  now  ready  for  the  press,  we  will  have  returns  from  all  the 
mines  and  miners  of  the  State,  showing  the  effect  of  mining 
upon  health,  and  that  will  be  followed  by  reports  on  carpenters, 
plumbers,  painters,  printers,  and  other  trades,  taking  up  each 
industry  by  itself,  setting  forth  as  carefully  as  possible,  from 
the  experience  of  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  their  re- 
spective trades,  the  effect  of  their  employment  upon  health 
and  life. 

Mr.  BoLLEs:  This  paper  awakens  many  ideas  that  are  of 
a  far-reaching  character.  One  of  these  pertains  to  the  func- 
tions of  our  Bureaus.  Shall  they  simply  furnish  facts  concerning 
industrial  affairs,  or,  in  addition,  shall  they  aim  to  mold  legis- 
lation? For  example,  two  or  three  bills  are  now  before  the 
Legislature,  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers.  Our  friend 
Bishop  presented  that  subject  in  his  Report  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  masterly  manner.  Shall  the  Bureau  of  this  State,  or  of 
any  other,  aim  to  present  all  the  law  on  the  subject  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  besides  the  laws  of  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  of  other  foreign  countries 
having  regulations  on  this  subject,  and  stop  there,  expecting 
that  the  people  will  read  our  work,  and  act  thereon,  or  shall 
we  aim  at  something  more  specific?  In  other  Avoids,  shall  a 
Bureau  recommend  a  bill  to  the  Legislature  and  seek  to  secure 
its  passage,  and  to  that  end  seek  to  interest  the  workingmen 
in  the  State  in  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  the  news- 
papers, and  all  the  moral  and  social  forces  that  may  be  brought 
to  bear,  or  shall  a  Bureau  go  no  further  than  to  collect  data 
for  others  to  use?  Besides  startincr  this  train  of  reflection  in 
my  mind,  Mr.  Rogers's  paper  started  another.  I  suppose, 
after  completing  a  Report,  we  consider  the  question.  What 
shall  be  the  next  bill  of  fare ;  with  what  subjects  shall  we  next 
wrestle?  I  always  ask  myself,  In  what  are  the  people  inter- 
ested? Another  question  is.  What  can  be  considered?  I 
might  wish  to  present  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  employers, 
and  yet  find  it  impossible  to  collect  the  facts  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  while  I  might  turn  my 
attention  to  the  wages  of  miners,  or  the  management  of 
company  stores,  and  be  able  to  present  a  large  body  of  use- 
ful information.     But  what  do  we  know  concerning  the  public 
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wish  or  desire  in  these  matters?  We  read  the  newspapers 
and  talk  with  our  friends,  and  in  that  way  get  some  light, 
perhaps;  but,  after  all,  our  States  are  large,  the  country  is  full 
of  people,  and  it  may  be  that  we  could  accomplish  much 
more,  through  inquiry,  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  what  are 
the  real  topics  that  most  concern  the  people,  and  how  to  deal 
with  them  by  seeking  the  aid  or  cooperation  of  various 
classes  of  people,  who  in  one  way  or  another  are  interested 
in  these  questions.  It  would  seem,  if  some  cooperation  were 
possible  with  the  workingmen  and  with  all  the  moral  forces 
moving  in  society,  that  these  reports  might  be  made  more 
efiFective  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  readily  perceive  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  So  long 
as  we  seek  to  give  information,  and  stop  there,  we  are  likely 
to  encounter  less  antagonism  than  we  should  if  aiming  at 
specific  results  in  legislation,  or  in  other  directions.  It  is 
certain  that  if  our  Bureaus  are  to  live  and  to  have  the  respect 
of  the  people  they  must  aim  at  some  results  justifying  the 
expenditure  of  labor  and  money.  Mr.  Rogers's  paper  is 
highly  suggestive,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  others 
who  have  served  longer,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  would  disclose 
the  possibilities  of  our  Bureaus  in  cooperating  with  all  the 
forces  of  society  which  are  seeking  for  its  improvement. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  paper  which 
has  just  been  read.  Before  the  Convention  met  I  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  I  want  to  have  brought 
out  more  fully  the  ideas  of  the  gentlemen  present  relating  to 
some  things  that  we  have  begun  in  our  Bureau,  and,  as  this 
will  apply  to  the  particular  questions  discussed  by  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, I  will  state  a  part  of  the  work  that  our  Bureau  is  carrying 
on.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  agitation 
in  our  State  during  the  last  four  years  relating  to  factory 
legislation  of  some  kind.  Bills  looking  to  factory  legislation 
have  been  before  the  last  three  legislatures — four  years  ago, 
two  years  ago,  and  this  last  winter  —  but  failed  of  passage. 
In  a  new  State  like  Minnesota  we  do  not  have  the  evils  of  the 
older  manufacturing  States,  yet  even  there  the  desirability  of 
wholesome  legislation  is  recognized;  but  thus  far  the  efforts 
in  that  direction  have  failed,  as  I  have  stated.     The  policy  of 
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the  Bureau  that  I  have  outlined  for  the  next  two  years  is  as 
follows:  Beginning  with  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the 
factories  of  the  State,  we  shall  secure  an  exhibit  setting  forth, 
if  possible,  every  unguarded  piece  of  machinery  and  every 
unguarded  shafting,  the  condition  of  the  water-closets,  and 
everything  that  in  those  factories  may  concern  the  well-being 
of  the  employes.  In  this  connection,  and  in  line  with  the  pa- 
per that  has  been  read,  I  will  state  that  my  policy  is  that  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  which  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
classes — not  simply  one,  but  all — and  I  have  started  out, 
first,  by  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  employers  of  the 
State  in  introducing  safety  appliances  and  in  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  factories,  and  so  far  I  have  secured 
the  hearty  cooperation  —  a  promise  of  cooperation,  at  least 
—  of  the  manufacturers  of  Minneapolis,  where  I  live.  In  this 
way  we  strive  to  make  the  Bureaus  valuable,  not  simply  from 
a  statistical  point  of  view,  but  also  in  that  which  shall  be  of 
specific  benefit  to  the  community.  In  this  connection  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  want  the  fullest  possible  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. How  far  shall  we,  in  seeking  statistics,  strive  to  carry 
those  statistics  into  that  domain  which  shall  lead  to  practical 
legislation?  I  desire  to  present  another  point  for  discussion 
and  suggestion.  These  bureaus  are,  as  a  rule,  called  "Bu- 
reaus of  Labor  Statistics."  Such  is  the  name  given  to  our  of- 
fice in  Minnesota;  but  in  Minnesota  we  also  have  placed  upon 
us  the  duty  of  enforcing  all  labor  legislation — so-called  —  a 
duty  corresponding  to  factory  inspection  in  other  States,  and  I 
believe  there  are  one  or  two  other  States  in  which  the  duties 
of  the  Bureaus  are  similar  to  ours  in  this  respect.  Is  it  desirable 
for  these  bureaus  to  have  an  extension  that  shall  place  under 
one  general  head  everything  of  law  and  legislation,  and  execu- 
tive work  that  relates  to  labor  .'^  Is  it  wise,  for  example,  for 
the  work  that  we  have  in  view  in  Minnesota,  factory  inspec- 
tion, to  let  that  come  into  the  Bureau  under  the  general  head 
of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  shall  have  one  depart- 
ment of  statistics  and  one  department  that  has  the  executive 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  or  shall  we  try  to  keep  these  two 
functions  radically  apart?  I  would  like  to  have  that  feature 
discussed,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  judgment  of  those 
here  on  that  particular  point. 
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Mr.  Matthews:  The  question  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  submitted  is  one  to  which  I  gave  some  atten- 
tion during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  Our  Bureau 
in  Maine  consists  of  mvself,  as  Commissioner,  and  another 
officer,  called  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  whose  position  is  of 
a  somewhat  anomalous  character.  His  duty  is  to  enforce  the 
ten-hour  law  and  to  inspect  the  factories,  and  also  to  assist  in 
the  collection  of  statistical  information.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  the  Labor  Committee  seemed  disposed 
to  place  all  the  duties  of  both  offices  on  me.  I  objected  to  this 
most  seriously,  upon  the  ground  that  to  combine  the  two,  mak- 
ing of  the  Commissioner  a  prosecuting  officer,  or  possible 
prosecuting  officer,  with  power  to  prosecute  those  from  whom 
he  must  obtain  statistical  information,  might  defeat  the  whole 
object  of  the  Bureau,  and  I  objected  to  that  proposition.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  two  offices  ought  to  be  kept  separate. 
While  I  sympathize  with  the  paper,  wherein  it  is  contended 
that  the  Bureaus  should  be  brought  into  contact  and  cooper- 
ation with  the  workingmen,  and  that  the  more  that  feeling 
prevails  and  is  carried  out  practically  the  more  good  we  can 
do  the  workingman,  and  the  nearer  we  can  approach  to  the 
carrjdng  out  of  the  golden  rule,  still  I  do  not  think  it  desira- 
ble that  we  should  be  made  the  prosecuting,  or  the  possible 
prosecuting  officers,  having  power  to  prosecute  those  from 
whom  we  must  obtain  our  statistics.  From  my  observation 
of  the  relation^  of  the  Bureau  to  the  working  people  in  my 
State,  I  think  that  in  many  cases  statistical  information  which 
may  be  incomplete,  does  draw  attention  to  important  subjects, 
such  as  sanitary  questions  and  others.  The  direction  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  these  matters  is  what  we  want,  and  this  can  be 
brought  about  by  even  imperfect  statistics,  although  the  more 
perfect  they  are,  of  course,  the  better. 

The  President:  The  Chair  would  like  to  state  to  the  Con- 
vention that  Mr.  Rogers  specifically  recommends  something. 
He  says:  "There  ought  to  be  an  annual  volume  prepared  by 
the  National  Department  of  Labor,  which  should  include  the 
yearly  reports  of  the  national  organizations  of  labor."  That 
IS  his  chief  recommendation.  Then  he  wants  to  have  matters 
relating  to  trades  brought  forward,  and  says:  "Why  should 
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we  not  hear  from  them  through  their  State  and  national  or- 
ganizations, aided,  as  I  have  proposed,  by  the  local  and 
national  authorities?"  Those  are  his  two  specific  recommen- 
dations, that  the  reports  of  national  organizations  should  be 
prepared,  and  that  we  should  hear  from  the  workingmen 
through  their  State  and  national  organizations,  these  results 
to  be  embodied  in  the  national  and  State  reports.  I  simply 
call  your  attention  to  those  specific  recommendations  as  to 
how  Mr.  Rogers  would  bring  the  Bureaus  into  closer  touch 
with  the  people  themselyes. 

Mr.  Wadlin  :  I  suppose  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  take 
the  work  that  lies  next  to  you.  The  character  of  that  work 
varies  with  almost  every  State  and  every  Bureau.  I  think^ 
too,  that  the  treatment  of  any  specific  subject  must  depend 
largely  upon  its  character.  The  course  which  a  Bureau  would 
take  with  reference  to  certain  subjects  of  investigation  would 
be  entirely  different,  and  necessaril}^  so,  from  what  it  would 
take  with  reference  to  other  matters  which  might  be  under 
consideration.  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Rogers  that  the 
Bureaus  should  be  brought  into  touch,  if  not  now  in  touch, 
with  the  working  people.  Primarily,  most  of  the  Bureaus 
were  established  in  their  behalf.  But  the  matter  must,  I 
think,  be  considered  in  a  broad  spirit.  There  are  times  when 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  working  people  upon  the  particu- 
lar work  you  may  have  in  hand  would  be  most  effective  —  by 
their  "testimony"  I  mean  their  opinions — ccfllected  either 
by  your  agents,  who  go  to  them  and  ask  their  opinions 
and  record  them,  or  returned  upon  a  blank  which  you  may 
send  to  them  for  their  replies.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau 
during  its  history  has  never  failed,  when  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation in  which  that  sort  of  evidence  could  be  made  useful, 
to  collect  such  opinions.  But  there  are  other  questions  re- 
specting which,  as  you  know,  a  little  different  sort  of  informa- 
tion is  required;  when  you  want  not  opinions  or  theories,  but 
a  complete  statement  of  facts.  I  think  Mr.  Rogers  would 
agree  with  that  proposition.  At  such  times  you  must  collect 
and  portray  your  facts  in  statistical  form.  While  we  should 
not  overlook  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  workingmen,  either 
presented  individually  or  through  their  organizations,  if  they 
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can  be  secured,  still  we  should  not  neglect  the  statistical  side 
of  our  work.  Mr.  Bolles  has  raised  the  question  whether 
we  ought  to  go  further  than  the  mere  presentation  of  facts, 
and  try  to  secure  some  definite,  concrete  result  by  means  of 
legislation.  That  also,  it  seems  to  me,  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  I  can  conceive  that  the  conditions  may  be 
different  in  Minnesota  from  what  they  are  in  Massachusetts. 
We  already  have  a  very  full  and  complete  factor)^  code  in 
our  State.  Sometimes  certain  definite  legislative  action  is  un- 
der consideration,  however,  and  then  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  province  of  the  Bureau  to  secure  such  information  as 
would  lead  most  directly  to  wise  action.  That,  too,  has  al- 
ways been  the  plan  pursued  in  Massachusetts.  Take  the 
questions  of  arbitration,  of  employers'  liability,  of  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  labor — each  of  these  has  been  considered 
statistically,  and  also  with  a  view  to  legislation  by  the  Bureau, 
and  through  the  discussion  and  weighing  of  the  facts,  the  in- 
vestigations have  led,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  legislation 
in  the  particular  direction  involved.  But  beyond  the  need  of 
legislation  the  essential  thing  to-day,  not  merely  in  one  State, 
but  in  every  State,  is  the  correct  molding  of  the  opinion  of 
all  classes — not  solely  the  laboring  classes,  but  all  classes — 
with  respect  to  the  great  social  questions.  I  think  Mr. 
Rogers  is  entirely  correct  in  his  view  that  we  are  probably 
on  the  eve  of  important  changes  in  the  social  order.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  shall  adopt  Christian  socialism,  but 
we  shall  modify  the  system  under  which  we  are  working. 
Insensibly,  and  without  revolution,  we  shall  make  progress  in 
the  direction  of  social  reforms.  I  recently  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  address  a  bodv  of  orthodox  ministers  on  the  labor 
question,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  deep  interest 
they  manifested  in  the  industrial  problem  and  their  evident 
desire  to  get  at  the  facts.  Now,  the  placing  before  those  who 
are  molding  public  opinion  such  evidence  as  shall  correctly 
show  present  conditions  and  shall  also  indicate  the  true  path  of 
progress,  is  one  of  the  broad  duties  of  Bureaus  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor.  How  that  duty  shall  be  performed  varies,  as  I 
have  said,  with  the  particular  question  under  consideration, 
but  that  broad  work  we  must  undertake  and  do,  if  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all. 
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Mr.  Powers:  In  our  State  we  have  thought  that  one  of 
the  things  which  ought  to  be  investigated  is  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  labor  organizations  in  Minnesota,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  for  what  purposes  they  have  raised  money,  going 
into  the  details  of  that  question,  to  some  extent.  I  was  talking 
last  Saturday,  in  Buffalo,  with  the  President  of  the  Cigar- 
makers'  Union,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Cigarmakers'  Union 
was  the  only  national  organization  of  labor  that  had  exact 
and  detailed  statements  relating  to  such  facts.  Of  course  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  reliable  statistics  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Rogers  until  after  the  Bureaus  could 
in  some  way  or  other  educate  organized  labor  up  to  a  point 
where  it  would  furnish  or  have  kept  statistics  such  as  would 
be  of  value.  I  simply  mention  that  fact  in  answer  to  that  par- 
ticular point  in  Mr.  Rogers's  paper.  In  this  connection  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
statistics  upon  these  points  that  are  already  gathered  by  some  of 
the  national  labor  organizations  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bolles:  I  desire  simply  to  say  an  additional  word  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Powers,  concerning  the  combining  of  the 
statistical  work  of  the  Bureaus  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
relating  to  labor,  and  in  the  line  of  Mr.  Matthews's  remarks. 
The  last  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  created  the  oflSce  of 
Factory  Inspector.  This  official  is  assisted  by  half  a  dozen 
or  more  persons.  The  question  has  been  raised  two  or  three 
times,  whether  his  work  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  work  of 
our  Bureau,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  conducted  separately. 
I  think  it  is  far  better  that  we  should  work  separately,  as  his 
work  is  somewhat  antagonistic  to  mine.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  better  for  me  to  steer  quite  clear  of  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates; and  this  is  the  experience,  perhaps,  of  nearly  all  who 
have  had  that  question  to  consider, 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  On  this  point  I  think  we  should  guard  in 
our  discussion  against  the  idea  gaining  ground  that  the  State 
Bureaus  are  not  in  touch,  and  in  close  touch,  with  the  laboring 
people.  Speaking  for  my  own  State,  I  know  that  we  are  in 
close  touch  with  them,  and  that  the  Bureau  has  their  confi- 
dence to  such  an  extent  that  all  of  the  information  they  have 
and  all  of  the  secrets  that  pass  between  them  are  freely  com- 
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municated  to  us.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  we  are  exxeptional 
in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  other 
States.  In  discussing  the  importance  of  cultivating  these  re- 
lations I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  impression  go  out  that 
there  is  any  lack  of  this  kind  of  cordial  feeling  and  cordial 
cooperation  between  the  laboring  people  and  the  Bureaus, 
because  as  far  as  the  laboring  people  of  Connecticut  are  con- 
cerned, I  know  it  is  not  true,  and  in  the  States  surrounding 
Connecticut,  where  I  have  had  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  people,  I  know  there  is  the  same  feeling  that  there  is 
in  Connecticut.  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the 
question  that  has  been  brought  up  in  reference  to  inspection 
and  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  as  a  part  of  our  work. 
Briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  two  branches  of  work  should 
be  separate.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  accomplish  the  work  I  am  doing  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, where  I  have  to  come  in  contact  with  the  manufac- 
turers and  large  employers  —  large  and  small,  for  the  small 
manufacturers  are  more  particular  than  some  of  the  larger 
ones — I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  pre- 
serve the  confidential  relations  which  exist  between  the  Bu- 
reau and  these  employers  if  I  were  made  an  executive  officer 
to  enforce  the  laws  in  these  various  establishments,  where  it 
would  necessarily  create  an  antagonism  between  me  and  the 
proprietors.  I  wish  to  emphasize  my  opinion  in  this  respect, 
that  the  best  work  of  the  Bureau  can  never  be  accomplished 
where  these  two  functions  are  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  That  I  believe  has  been  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  work.  Now,  shall  there  be 
no  relation  between  the  two.^  By  no  means.  Let  us  have 
friendly  cooperation.  In  Connecticut  we  have  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  to  which  Mr.  Bolles  refers  as  existing 
in  his  State,  and  by  our  choice  the  office  of  Factory  Inspector 
was  made  independent  of  the  Bureau;  but  there  is  coopera- 
tion between  the  Bureau  and  the  Factory-Inspector.  We  can 
cooperate,  and  we  can  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  one  another; 
but  I  believe  that  in  no  case  can  the  two  functions  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  person  with  profit. 

Mr.  Betton:     I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this 
discussion,  and  did  not  intend  to  add  a  single  word,  as  I  did 
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not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  saying  anything;  but  I 
desire  to  heartily  sanction  the  remark  of  my  friend  Hotch- 
Kiss  to  the  effect  that  the  Bureaus  are  in  touch,  as  a  general 
thing,  with  the  working  class.  So  far  as  my  acquaintance 
with  the  different  Bureaus  is  concerned,  I  think  the  assertion 
by  Mr.  Rogers  that  the  Bureaus  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
laboring  people  is  not  carried  out  by  the  facts.  Mr.  Rogers, 
as  I  understand,  is  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  criti- 
cism, if  it  means  anything,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  facts  in  the  case 
sustain  his  position,  if  I  know  anything  about  the  Massachu- 
setts Reports.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  is  the  pioneer 
Bureau  of  the  country,  and  if  any  State  institution  has  ever 
endeavored  to  put  itself  in  touch  with  the  working  classes, 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  is  that  institution,  and  if  any  State 
institution  has  ever  done  more  to  elevate  and  help  the  work- 
ing classes  than  the  Labor  Bureau  of  Massachusetts,  I  do  not 
know  where  it  exists.  Of  course,  I  am  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted, except  through  the  Reports,  with  the  methods  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  various  Bureaus;  but  I  know 
that  in  Kansas,  as  Commissioner,  I  endeavor  to  get  just  as 
close  to  the  workingman  as  I  can.  Of  course  we  have 
"cranks  "  out  in  Kansas — "  jawsmiths,"  I  call  them — men  who 
go  around  making  speeches  to  laboring  men,  and  making  a  liv- 
ing out  of  it.  That  class  of  men  say  our  Bureau  is  of  no  account, 
and  does  not  present  facts.  That  question  was  brought  up 
last  winter  by  the  House  Labor  Committee,  and  I  appeared 
before  them,  and  I  think  I  convinced  them  that  that  charge 
was  wrong.  I  believe  the  workingmen  generally  appreciate 
these  Bureaus.  I  think  the  Bureaus  are  doing  good  work. 
Take  my  friend  Hotchkiss,  for  instance.  He  has  endeavored, 
as  I  know  personally  and  from  his  reports,  to  put  himself  in  di- 
rect touch  with  the  working  people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  I  think  he  has  succeeded  in  his  efforts  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  not  only  in  that  direction,  but,  as  he  states,  his  aim 
has  been  to  bring  the  employers  and  the  employes  together, 
and  I  think  he  has  succeeded  in  that.  I  believe  the  position 
he  takes  is  the  correct  one.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
necessity  to  add  a  single  word  to  what  he  has  said,  as  he 
has  covered  the  ground  completely.     We  may  improve.     We 
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are  none  of  us  infallible,  and  of  course  the  success  of  our 
work  depends  largely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  Bureaus. 
For  instance,  the  Connecticut  Bureau,  under  a  different 
management,  while  its  general  methods  might  be  the  same, 
might  lose  that  sympathetic  touch  which  I  think  it  has 
with  the  working  people  of  Connecticut.  I  think  that  can 
readily  be  seen.  I  think  we  can  all  improve  in  these  direc- 
tions, as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  paper;  but  I  do  not 
think  his  assertion  that  we  are  not  to  a  large  extent  in  touch 
with  the  working  people  of  the  country  is  carried  out  by  the 
facts.  One  other  question  occurs  to  me,  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  to  the  publication  of  a 
volume  by  the  National  Department  of  Labor,  relating  to 
labor  organizations.  The  President  is  better  able  to  judge 
than  I  as  to  whether  that  would  be  practicable  or  not.  I  think, 
however,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powers,  that  it  is  possibly  true 
that  the  International  Cigarmakers  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
experts  in  bookkeeping,  and  who  keep  accurate  accounts  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures,  so  that  they  are  able  to  show  a 
balance  sheet  at  any  time.  Of  course  these  labor  organiza- 
tions are  all  crude.  None  of  them  have  as  yet  reached  perfec- 
tion; but  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas  I  know  they  are  growing, 
and  they  are  becoming  more  efficient  and  effective  every  year, 
and  more  conservative. 

Mr.  Simmerm AN :  So  far  as  I  can  understand  the  suggestion 
in  Mr.  Rogers's  paper,  it  amounts  to  about  this,  that  he  desires 
that  the  National  Department  of  Labor  shall  make  a  synopsis 
of  the  reports  made  by  the  various  labor  organizations,  in 
order  that  every  branch  of  organized  labor  and  the  individuals 
associated  with  it  may  be  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  way  of  labor  organization ;  that  is,  it  would  be  a  means  by 
which  men  in  one  section  of  the  country  in  one  kind  of  organ- 
ization would  know  the  character  and  objects  of,  and  what 
was  being  done  in,  every  other  similar  organization  in  the 
country.  That,  I  think,  is  about  what  Mr.  Rogers  desires. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  almost  every  man 
connected  with  a  labor  organization  to  know  just  what  every 
other  labor  organization  is  aiming  to  do.  The  suggestion,  if 
practical,  is  a  good  one;  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  mat- 
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ter  to  give  definite  information  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
collected  by  labor  organizations  and  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  expended.  The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  officials  in 
labor  organizations  desire  to  hide  a  good  deal  of  that,  and  the 
suggestion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  the  information  is  col- 
lected by  the  Chief  of  a  Bureau  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
head  of  the  particular  organization  to  w^hich  it  related  for  his 
approval. 

The  President:  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Now,  that  is  what  the  suggestion  amounts 
to,  and  doubtless  the  inspiration  of  the  suggestion  is  the  desire 
for  that  information.  In  reference  to  the  question  that  was 
asked  in  regard  to  combining  the  enforcement  of  the  factor)' 
laws,  etc.,  with  the  statistical  work  of  Labor  Bureaus,  I  would 
say  that  in  New  Jersey  w^e  could  have  had  what  are  known  as 
our  Factory  Inspectors  appointed  two  years  before  they  were 
appointed,  had  we  been  willing  that  the  duties  of  inspection 
should  be  put  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor;  but  we  strenuously 
objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  one  department  interferes  w^th  that  of  the  other.  You 
certainly  could  not  expect  that  the  enumerators  of  a  Labor 
Bureau  could  get  information  frdm  manufacturers  or  from 
workmen  themselves,  if  those  from  whom  the  information  was 
sought  knew  that  the  information  would  be  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws.  My  experience 
is  that  we  have  just  as  much  opposition  from  workmen  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  as  w^e  have  from  the  manu- 
facturers. In  fact,  from  my  personal  observation,  I  know 
that  some  of  the  most  stubborn  cases  have  been  men  who 
wanted  their  own  children  to  work  in  factories.  If  you  should 
associate  the  enforcement  of  the  factorv  laws  with  the  collec- 
tion  of  statistics,  3'ou  would  not  get  any  information  from  that 
class  of  men. 

Mr.  Hall:  The  trouble  in  our  State  is  that  there  is  very 
little  sympathy  and  touch  between  the  largest  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  world — the  Farmers'  Alliance — and  the  Labor  Bu- 
reau. In  some  States  there  has  been  great  difficult}-  in  getting 
the  Legislatures  to  make  proper  appropriations  for  the  Labor 
Bureaus.    The  farmers  have  organized,  and  they  are  in  a  con- 
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dition  to  have  their  demands  complied  with.  They  send  their 
representatives  to  the  Legislature,  and  these  representatives 
refuse  to  vote  away  the  people's  money  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions that  are  of  no  particular  interest  to  people  outside  of 
the  cities.  The  investigations  in  regard  to  working  women, 
factory  inspection,  and  subjects  of  that  character,  which  are 
being  taken  up  b3'^  most  of  the  Bureaus,  are  of  very  great  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  the  laboring  people  in  the  cities;  but  if 
you  want  to  get  the  farmers  and  other  people  living  in  the 
rural  districts  interested,  I  think  you  must  take  up  some  in- 
vestigation that  will  be  of  benefit  to  them.  In  my  relations 
with  the  labor  organizations  in  the  cities  I  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty. In  the  cities  both  employer  and  employ^  are  willing  to 
give  me  all  the  information  that  I  desire. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Let  me  say  here,  what  would  be  more  ap- 
propriately presented,  perhaps,  under  "Reports  on  Current 
Work" —  but  it  is  suggested  by  what  Mr.  Simmerman  has  said 
— that  in  its  Report  for  1891  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  will 
publish  what  we  call  a  "Labor  Chronology,"  which  will  give 
a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  trades  unions  and  labor 
organizations  in  the  State,  together  with  an'  account  of  the 
strikes  and  other  important  events  connected  with  labor,  oc- 
curring during  the  year.  We  shall  continue  that  hereafter  as 
a  regular  part  of  our  annual  Report,  and  it  will  to  a  degree 
meet  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rogers's  paper;  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  put  into  the  hands  of  every  man  who  reads  the  Report 
an  account  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  labor  organizations 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Peck:  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  discussion, 
and  at  least  two  points  have  been  brought  out  upon  which  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words.  If  I  am  correct  in  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  preced- 
ing me,  the  idea  has  been  given  out  in  this  discussion  that  the 
Labor  Bureaus  are  not  in  touch  with  the  laboring  classes  and 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  States.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact  regarding  Labor  Bureaus  in  other  States,  I  believe 
that  so  far  as  the  New  York  State  Bureau  is  concerned,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  it  is  in  thorough  touch  with  labor  organi- 
zations.    Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  head  of  that  de- 
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partment  in  1883,  there  was  no  one  thing  that  impressed  me 
as  being  of  greater  importance  than  that  friendly  relations 
with  organized  labor  should  be  established,  and  with  that 
end  in  view,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  accomplish  so  desirable 
a  result.  Commencing  in  1885,  ^^^  New  York  State  Bureau 
has  made  each  year  a  report  upon  all  labor  disturbances  in 
the  State,  and  last  year  confined  its  report  to  a  summary  of 
the  five  years'  disturbances.  It  is  the  settled  polic)*^  of  the 
Bureau  to  continue  that  work  for  at  least  ten  years,  in  hopes 
that  it  may  be  able  at  some  future  day  to  demonstrate  some- 
thing of  real  practical  value.  I  want  to  say  that  I  most  heart- 
ily endorse  all  that  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of  Connecticut,  has  said 
as  regards  dividing  the  duties  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics from  those  of  the  Factory  Inspectors.  By  one  of  its 
provisions,  the  factory  inspectors  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  it  was  originally  passed,  required  the  Inspectors  to 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  I  was  opposed  to 
the  provision  at  the  time,  and  the  next  year  a  law  w-as  passed 
repealing  the  provision  to  that  effect.  I  realized  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  my  Bureau  to  remain  in  close  touch, 
not  only  with  the  labor  organizations,  but  with  the  employers 
as  well,  if  it  was  known  that  I,  as  the  head  of  the  department, 
was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  laws  that  to  many  manu- 
facturers seemed  unjust.  My  brief  experience  at  that  time 
had  taught  me  that  the  surest  wa}^  to  get  correct  statistics, 
was  to  obtain  them  from  the  people  having  a  kindly  disposi- 
tion towards  you.  A  man  who  believes  that  you  have  ever 
prosecuted  him  in  the  pursuance  of  your  duties,  or  that  you 
are  in  a  position  to  prosecute  him  in  the  future,  will  not  prove 
a  willing  witness.  An  unwilling  witness  is  an  unprofitable 
one  as  regards  statistics  concerning  his  business;  and  unless 
statistics  are  full  and  correct,  much  less  harm  is  done  by  sup- 
pressing than  publishing  them.  I  believe  I  will  be  pardoned 
if  I  say,  in  view  of  the  substantial  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  I  am  about  to  make,  that  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  is  in  touch  with  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  State.  It  has  received  the  most  heartv  endorsement 
through  the  labor  press  and  official  organs  of  the  trades,  for  the 
manner  of  its  work.  National,  central.  State  and  local  labor 
organizations  have  evidenced  their  friendliness  and  coopera- 
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lion  through  most  flattering  resolutions.  Impressed,  as  I  have 
already  said,  with  the  importance  of  the  Bureau  being  in 
close  touch  with  organized  labor,  I  appointed  a  gentleman  as 
my  chief  clerk,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  unions  in  New 
York  State.  It  has  given  me  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  valuable  services  in  each  of  the  annual  Re- 
ports issued  by  the  Bureau  since  his  appointment,  and  it  now 
affords  me  even  greater  pleasure  to  emphasize  my  apprecia- 
tion of  his  valuable  services  by  introducing  to  you  in  person 
Mr.  Kean,  whom  I  think  is  perhaps  better  able  to  discuss 
this  particular  feature  of  the  matter  under  discussion  than  I. 

Mr.  Kean  :  That  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations, is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  find  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  securing  information  from  them.  The  blanks  re- 
lating to  subjects  in  which  they  are  specially  interested  are 
prepared  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  facts  from  their  point 
of  view,  because,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  they  alone  are  competent  witnesses,  or  at  least  in  which 
their  testimony  is  most  desirable.  Space  is  always  left  for 
general  remarks,  and  while  much  of  the  matter  furnished  un- 
der this  head  does  not  bear  upon  the  specific  subject  under 
investigation,  and  is  therefore  not  incorporated  in  the  report 
upon  it,  still  it  is  not  wholly  lost,  as  it  is  stored  away  until 
such  time  as  the  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  take  it  up  and  give 
it  the  importance,  fullness,  and  completeness  it  deserves.  At 
the  last  collection  from  labor  organizations,  1  think  we  sent 
out  blanks  to  over  Soo  separate  and  distinct  organizations. 
We  received  returns  from  750,  and  they  were  very  full  and 
complete.  The  commendations  that  were  attached  to  the 
blanks  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  working  people 
toward  the  Bureau  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  many  unions,  from  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  trades  which  they  represent,  take  no  interest  in  the  subject 
under  investigation,  hence  the*  difference  in  the  number  sent 
out  and  the  returns  made.  Where  we  know  this  fact  we  re- 
frain from  sending  blanks.  In  this  and  other  ways  we  have 
been  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  matter  relating  to  the 
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condition  of  the  workers  in  their  organizations,  in  their  shops, 
in  their  homes,  and,  in  short,  relating  to  their  general  sur- 
roundings.    We  began  this  collection  about  1885.     It  consists 
chiefly  of  copies  of  the  constitutions  and  by-laws.     These  will 
prove  interesting  as  showing  the  changes  and  modifications 
in  their  methods  of  securing  a  betterment  of  their  conditions. 
Besides  these,  we  have  a  collection  of  convention  reports,  trade 
circulars,  papers  and  magazines,  some  of  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  other  fields  of  inquiry,  financial  reports, 
reports   of  special  investigations,   trade    statistics,  copies  of 
agreements  between  the  employer  and  employed,  scales  of 
prices,  etc.     As  to  the  other  point  in  the  paper,  relating  to 
the  interest  taken  in  social  matters  by  religious  teachers,  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  reserved  for  a  separate   discussion. 
Some  importance  w^as  given  to  that  subject  at  our  last  meet- 
ing in  Hartford,  where  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read. 
We  know  that  for  some  time  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  to  speak  upon  labor  questions,  except  to  asso- 
ciate them  with  anarchy  or  communism.     In  some  churches, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  little  or  no  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
secular  matters.     That  has  almost  wholly  ceased,  and  I  think 
the  clergy  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  objection 
made  by  the  workingman  to  the  churches,  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive there  as  strong  mental  food  as  his  training  and  associa- 
tions and  contact  with  the  rough  edges  of  society  required, 
was  well  founded.     Anyone   standing  on  the  pavement   in 
front  of  a  church  is  struck  by  the  small  number  of  men  of 
middle  age  entering  or  leaving.     The  churches  seem  to  be 
filled  with  women  and  children  and  old  men,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the  churches  have  established, 
particularly  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  branches  of 
workingmen's  societies,  where  workingmen  listen  to  lectures 
and  readings  in  the  evenings,    participate    in    debates,    play 
checkers  and  chess  and  other  games,  and  are  thereby  being 
brought  under  the  influences  of  the   churches.     I    think    if 
there  was  more  of  that  spirit  manifested  by  the  clergy,  there 
would  be  fewer  empty  pews.     As  to  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read  on 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  labor  question,  I  am  impelled  to  say 
that  there  are  very  few  labor  questions  that  have  not  a  moral 
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basis.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  suggests  a  close  relation 
between  the  labor  question  and  the  churches,  as  does  the 
eight-hour  movement.  In  our  fqrthcoming  report  we  will 
present  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  clergymen  who  supported 
the  half-holiday  movement  in  New  York  City,  in  which  they 
highly  recommend  its  continuance.  In  New  York  City,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  Broadway  is  almost  entirely  deserted 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  That  thoroughfare  is  filled  with 
manufacturing  concerns  and  shops  of  one  kind  and  another, 
but  they  are  nearly  all  closed  at  noon  on  Saturday  during  the 
heated  term.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
gives  the  workingman  an  opportunity  for  recreation  and  ena- 
bles him  to  attend  church  on  Sunday.  As  to  the  eight-hour 
movement,  I  think  we  have,  through  the  blanks  we  have  re- 
ceived, a  consensus  of  opinion  upon  that  subject.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  nearly  all  the  answers  we  have  received 
in  that  investigation,  the  central  idea  was  that  it  would  give 
work  to  the  unemployed.  The  statement  was  made  over 
and  over  again  by  workingmen  that  it  would  enable  them  to 
take  care  of  their  idle  members,  certainly  a  commendable 
spirit,  and  one  showing  that  they  have  souls  above  buttons. 
The  remarks  in  reference  to  the  number  of  accidents,  de- 
serve more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  given  prominence  by  the  different  Bureaus 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Bishop,  of  New  Jersey,  a  few  years  ago  pre- 
sented one  of  the  fullest  reports  on  the  "  employers'  liability 
act "  that  has  ever,  been  published,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
and  future  reports  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
necessary  legislation. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  the  question  of  the 
selection  of  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next  annual  Conven- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  some 
slight  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Convention,  whereupon  Mr. 
Bodine,  of  Colorado,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which, 
upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of  Connecticut,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Nominations: 

Bewltedy  That  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs 
and  Commissioners  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  be  so  amended  as  to 
s« 
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read  that  *'its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Secre- 
ttry  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  one  year  from 
the  time  of  their  election." 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  the  matter  of  the 
revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Convention  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  was  made  a  member,  r-v  officio^  of  the 
committee. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bodixe,  of  Colorado,  the  Convention 
took  a  recess  until  2 130  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention,  the  President 
announced  that  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Simmerman,  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  New  Jersey, 
would  present  a  paper  upon  the  functions  of  Bureaus  of 
Labor  Statistics  from  his  point  of  view. 

paper    by    MR.    CHAS.    H.    SIMMERMAN. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  *^Our  best  friends  are  those  \7ho  tell  us  of  our 
faults."  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  this  paper.  I  am  inten>ely  interested 
in  the  work  and  in  the  success  of  our  Bureaus,  and  while  the  paper  muy 
seem  somewhat  harsh,  1  hope  it  will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given  to  you.  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  feel  hurt  if  it  meets  with  criticism 
equally  as  severe  as  that  contained  in  the  paper  itself. 

Labor  Bureaus  owe  their  existence  to  a  well-settled  l)elief  that  the  distribu 
tion  of  w^ealth  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  utility  of  labor  that  produces  it. 
While  this  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class,  the  legislation 
creating  these  Bureaus  is  due  to  the  aggressive  labor  movement,  acting  upon 
the  authorities  that  control  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  And  while  it 
may  be  said  that  tho:^  who  have  been  most  persistent  in  their  demands  for 
this  legislation  have  iiad  no  very  clear  idea  as  to  how  these  institutions  were 
going  to  achieve  the  objects  sought  by  their  creation,  it  is  quite  apparent 
th'U  thus  far  no  conclusions  have  been  reached,  nor  has  un\  thing  l)een  formu- 
lated the  observance  of  which  would  conduce  to  bring  about  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  rewards  of  labor,  or  added  much  to  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  means  by  which  wealtli  tias  become  centralized  into  a  few  hands.  The 
qu*^8tiou  is  therefore  pertinent,  Are  Labor  Bureaus  a  failure?  And,  if  so, 
wliy?  If  the  affirmative  lie  true,  the  sooner  it  is  so  understood  the  better. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fault  lies  with  tlie  methods  and  scope  of  the  work 
now  being  pursued,  the  sooner  a  change  is  effected  and  more  practical 
mt^asures  adopted,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  answer  to  this  query 
must  be  determfned  by  an  intelliirent  comprehension  of  their  primary  ob- 
jects.   As  I  have  said,  their  existence  is  due  to  the  conviction  that  wealth  is 
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not  equitably  distributed.  The  object  of  a  Labor  Bureau  is  therefore  to  de- 
termine where  the  fault  lies,  and  to  point  out  a  definite  way  by  which  a 
more  equitable  distribution  may  be  secured.  To  say  that  the  present  division 
of  the  rewards  of  labor  is  equitable  and  wise,  is  an  admission  that  there  is  no 
need  for  a  Labor  Bureau,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  confession  is 
mide  that  we  are  unable  to  define  the  causes,  or  to  offer  a  remedy,  we  ac- 
knowledge our  inability  to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  am  not  egotistical 
enough  to  assume  that  this  is  an  easy  thing  to  do,  nor  do  I  underestimate  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  definitely  solve  the  problem  of 
wealth.  For  1  recognize  that  political  economy  is  not  a  positive  science, 
by  which  we  can  determine  with  mathematical  precision  the  relation  of  the 
various  elements  it  treats  of.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able, 
by  an  analysis  of  the  elements  that  contribute  to  the  creation  of  wealth,  to 
determine  at  least  approximately  their  relation  to  each  other.  Therefore  I 
assume  that  there  is  a  scientific  mode  of  procedure,  and  that  a  scientific  solu- 
tion is  possible. 

The  objects  of  a  Labor  Bureau  are  purely  scientific ;  its  purpose  is  to 
malce  a  sociological  investigation  with  a  view,  not  merely  to  make  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  society,  but  to  aid  society  in  its  upward  progress. 
The  work  of  a  Labor  Bureau  is  essentially  sociological;  therefore  it  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  department  of  government.  Its  purpose  is  not 
the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for  sociology  has  for  its  object  the  good 
of  the  people.  It  is  the  business  of  a  Labor  Bureau  to  study  society  and  ex- 
plain the  laws  that  underlie  and  govern  soc-lal  movements.  Of  what  use  is 
it  to  know  that  there  are  10,000  men  and  women  employed  in  a  certain  in- 
dustry, and  that  they  receive  an  average  of  $300  to  |i400  each  per  year  in 
wages?  What  practical  use  is  it  to  figure  out  that  at  present  labor  receives 
20  per  cent,  capital  30  per  cent,  and  that  the  cost  of  material  in  manufactur- 
ing is  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production?  What  good  can  it  do  a  work- 
ingman  to  tell  him  that  here  in  the  United  States  he  is  paid  100  per  cent 
more  for  his  labor  than  his  fellow- workman  in  Europe  receives  for  a  like 
service?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  only  adding  insult  to  his  misery.  It  is 
like  a  robber  who  stops  you  on  the  highway  and  takes  your  purse  and  coat 
from  you,  then  tells  you  that  you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  does  not  take 
your  hat  and  shoes  also.  Why  all  this  effort  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and 
money  value  of  the  products  of  industry?  Does  anybody  question  the  abil- 
ity of  labor  to  produce  abundantly  for  all  our  needs?  Do  we  need  any  proof 
of  this?  As  a  matter  of  fact  about  all  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  this 
kind  of  statistics  has  been  to  justify  existing  conditions,  and  to  aid  the  few 
to  further  spoliate  the  many. 

What  we  expect  of  a  Labor  Bureau  is,  that  it  will  explain  the  sociological 
law,  or  whatever  the  cause  may  be  that  makes  the  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  labor,  and  to  tell  us  whether  these  causes  that  now^  determine  it  are  in  ac- 
cord with  justice  and  the  higher  law  of  morality. 

We  want  an  assertion  of  the  truth.  We  need  no  diagnosis  to  understand 
the  present  condition  of  our  social  patient.  We  know  our  whole  social 
structure  to  be  false  and  rotten.  Nobody  can  go  about  with  his  eyes  open 
and  not  see  the  wrongs  and  iniquity  perpetrated  upon  tliose  who  work',  by 
the  false  conditions  under  which  we  live. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  How  can  Lab<:>r  Bureaus  furnish  that  which  is  un- 
knoivn?     How  cau  those  who  direct  them  be  expected  to  know  more  of 
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these  thiDgs  than  other  people?  My  unswer  is,  that  everybody  else  does 
know  of  the  wrongs  that  exist,  but  it  h:is  never  been  the  business  of  any- 
body to  formally  expose  them.  And  the  reason  why  those  who  direct  Labor 
Bureaus  should  do  what  nobody  else  has  done  before,  is  because  they  have 
been  appointed  to  do  it;  they  have  accepted  official  trust  and  have  taken  the 
people^s  money  for  their  services;  therefore  they  are  set  apart  for  this  special 
work  —  they  are  in  honor  bound  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  a  mere  critic,  for  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  work  of  a  Bureau,  and  think  that  I  am  familiar  with  what  has  been 
done.  I  am  also  associuted  in  other  ways  with  the  labor  movement,  and 
have  been  for  more  than  thirty  years;  so  that  1  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  to  note  the  influences  that  have 
contributed  to  its  advancement.  And  it  is  because  so  little  has  been  pro- 
duced through  Lal>or  Bureaus  that  is  of  use  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
honest  labor,  that  I  offer  these  suggestions. 

The  truth  is,  I  do  not  chII  to  mind  one  instance  in  my  experience  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  labor  movement  where  anything  that  Labor  Bureaus 
have  originated  has  been  of  any  value  whatever,  and  some  of  you  have 
doubtless  had  a  similar  experience. 

Instead  of  the  reports  being  the  text-books  and  guides  for  our  action, 
they  are  made  up  largely  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  seldom  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  social  movements,  and  not  unfrequently  con- 
temptuously spoken  of  by  intelligent  workingmen.  I  know  it  has  been 
maintained  that  tbey  should  be  confined  to  the  collection  of  facts;  that  in 

their  nature  they  can  only  collate  data;  that  it  is  not  proposed  for  them  to  be 
even  suggestive. 

Now,  while  the  collection  of  facts  may  be  all  right,  it  must  be  understood 
that  facts,  of  all  things,  are  the  most  variable.  There  are  doubtless  tens  of 
thousands  of  facts  yet  unknown,  many  of  which  would  be  interesting  additions 
to  our  knowledge;  but  the  one  supreme  fact  is  undisputed:  there  is  not  an 
honest  man  in  the  world  who  does  not  know  that  the  products  of  labor  are 
not  equitably  distributed;  and  it  may  be  that  certain  other  facts  are  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  measures  to  correct  this  wrong;  but  it  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  functions  of  a  Labor^Bureau  to  merely  define  the  degree  of 
wrong  at  present  existing. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing?  Everywhere  the  farmers  tell  us  that  they  are 
obliged  to  mortgage  their  lands,  that  owing  to  some  cause  this  tendency  goes 
on  from  year  to  year  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  general  observation.  Then 
the  Labor  Bureau  takes  up  the  subject  and  ascertains  that  the  amount  of 
mortgage  indebtedness  amounts  to  so  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  there  the 
matter  is  left  to  rest  so  far  as  the  Bureau  is  concerned. 

Workingmen  complain  of  a  want  of  employment  They  congregate  in 
numbers  to  every  city;  they  tramp  from  place  to  place,  seeking  work,  until 
ever3'body  becomes  satisfied  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  employment.  The 
Labor  Bureau  then  makes  an  enumeration  and  says  there  are  one  million 
of  deserving  people  out  of  employment,  who  could  earn,  if  put  to  work,  so 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it — a  fact  has  been  ascer- 
tained, we  say. 

The  whole  country  is  convulsed  with  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  Labor 
Bureau  collects  the  data  and  says  there  were  so  many  hundreds  of  strikes  in 
a  certain  period,  involving  so  many  thousands  of  men,  and  a  loss  of  so  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  there  that  ends. 
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The  public  conscieDce  is  shocked  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  factories.  The  Labor  Bureau  makes  an  investigation 
and  determines  the  fact,  as  we  say,  that  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren of  a  certain  age,  and  so  many  hundreds  of  women  employed,  and  there 
that  ends. 

A  universal  complaint  among  the  laboring  class  is,  that  wages  are  insuffi- 
cient for  their  needs.  The  Labor  Bureaus  are  ready  to  show  the  fact  that 
wages  average  one  or  two  dollars  a  day,  and  there  it  rests.  We  have  ascer- 
tained a  fact,  we  say.  What  fact?  Why,  we  have  simply  affirmed  what  the 
public  already  believed. 

1  have  said  that  Labor  Bureaus  were  instituted  for  a  scientific  purpose  and 
for  a  definite  object.  We  need  no  more  investigation  to  show  that  the 
workers  are  poor  and  live  miserably.  We  know  that  a  wrong  exists.  The 
mere  question  of  degree  is  of  little  consequence. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  to  the  workingmen  how  much  they  get  and 
how  much  they  spend.  What  is  important  is  to  demonstrate  how  they  are 
to  obtain  an  equitable  share  of  the  wealth  their  labor  produces. 

The  problem  is  not  what  they  receive,  but  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
labor  to  produce  and  consume  under  an  equitable  adjustment  of  forces? 

How  is  this  to  be  determined?  My  answer  is,  by  observation,  by  a 
study  of  men,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the  forces  that  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  wealth.  Let  us  first  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation contribute  by  their  labor  to  the  creation  of  wealth.  What  is  the 
proportion  of  those  who  create  wealth  by  their  labor,  to  the  whole  body  of 
consumers?  What  are  the  relations  of  urban  and  rural  population?  And 
just  here  I  would  suggest  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  it  happens  that  at  the 
present  time  urban  property  is  enhancing  in  value,  while  that  of  farm  lands, 
or  rural  property,  is  declining?  What  are  the  forces  in  our  social  organism 
that  tend  to  centralize  wealth  and  population  in  cities?  This  line  of  in- 
quiry must  be  followed  by  an  investigation  to  show  the  relative  utility  of  the 
various  subdivisions  of  Tabor  and  means  by  which  men  obtain  a  living.  The 
only  way  to  understand  the  causes  that  operate  to  produce  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, is  to  mingle  with  the  people  and  see  them  in  their  homes.  To  write 
intelligently  about  them  we  must  know  them.  In  order  to  determine  w^ho 
are  the  useful  workers  we  must  make  a  discrimination  between  the  useful 
and  useless  occupations  which  men  pursue;  between  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  actual  wealth  and  the  labor  of  those  who  contribute 
solely  to  luxury  and  vice,  and  I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  determining  where  the  injustice  lies  when  our  social  arrangements  are 
subjected  to  these  tests. 

Had  Labor  Bureaus  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended 
there  w(ftld  be  no  need  for  dispute  about  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  de- 
pression in  farming,  or  the  effect  of  tariff  laws  upon  any  particular  industry, 
any  more  than  there  is  for  dispute  about  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Everybody  recognizes  the  necessity  for  a  better  understanding  of  these 
things;  both  State  and  national  governments  are  moved  by  pressure  from 
the  people  to  appoint  committees  of  investigation;  but  Labor  Bureaus,  the 
only  institutions  in  the  country  specially  charged  with  this  duty,  have  failed 
to  do  anything  of  note  In  this  direction. 

Now,  I  think  that  I  am  quite  as  well  aware  of  what  this  suggestion  in- 
volves as  any  of  you.    I  know  that  it  requires  courage  and  possibly  some 
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sacrifice  to  lead  in  a  work  such  as  I  have  suggested.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  moment  a  man  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs he  will  be  met  by  all  the  power  of  those  who  profit  by  them.  The 
slightest  protest  against  the  exactions  of  capitalists  or  the  claims  set  up  un- 
der the  guise  of  vested  rights  will  be  met  by  those  interested  with  abuse  and 
repression,  and  with  the  force  of  all  the  power  they  can  exercise.  And  dis- 
guise it  as  we  may,  those  who  profit  by  that  which  is  wrong  are  in  authority. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  make  ourselves  ridiculous  when,  under  the  guise 
of  serving  the  labor  movement,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  Influenced  in  our 
work  by  fear  of  offending  mere  authority. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  very  suggestive  pa- 
per by  Mr.  Simmermax,  and  it  is  now  open  to  debate.  Be- 
fore any  remarks  are  made  upon  the  paper  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  to  the 
language  of  the  laws  creating  our  Bureaus.  Tliose  laws  are 
specific  in  their  provisions  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  therefore  the  methods  pointed  out  by  our  friend  w^ould  be 
extra-legislative.  I  trust  the  Convention  will  discuss  the  paper 
fully  and  freely.  I  assure  you  it  is  offered  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
liness and  of  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  our 
Bureaus. 

Mr.  Bishop:  I  hope  the  members  of  the  Convention  will 
speak  their  opinions  freely.  Mr.  Simmermax  has  given  the 
subject  much  thought.  He  is  known  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  laboring  man,  and  an  honest  one. 

Mr.  Bettox:  Mr.  President,  I  listened  very  attentively  to 
the  paper,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Simmermax  are  a  radical  de- 
parture, as  intimated  by  the  President,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  creatmg  most  of  our  Bureaus,  if  not  all  of  them.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  Bureaus  are  founded  upon  the  plan  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  the  du- 
ties of  which  are  to  collect,  systematize,  and  present  facts  re- 
lating to  the  sanitary,  social,  and  educational  surrouncBngs  of 
the  laboring  classes,  in  the  interest  of  the  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  State  in  which  the  Bureau  is  located.  That  is 
about  the  purport  of  the  duties  of  most  of  the  Bureaus,  as  I 
understand  them.  It  has  been  inculcated  on  m}-  mind, 
through  our  worthy  President,  who  has  had  long  experience 
and  who  is  a  recognized  authority  in  such  matters,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  drift  of  our  previous  discussions  in   these 
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Conventions,  that  the  functions  of  our  Bureaus  are  confined 
simply  to  the  collection  and  collation  of  facts.  While  we  all 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  more  or  less  led  away  in  the 
compilation  of  these  facts  into  some  discussion,  and  that  some 
radical  papers  get  into  our  Reports,  yet  I  think  we  are  dis- 
posed to  adhere  very  closely  to  the  functions  which  have  de- 
volved upon  the  Bureaus  by  the  laws  creating  them.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  Bureau  that  confines  itself  strictly  to  a 
simple  presentation  of  facts,  although  I  believe  the  Bureaus 
are  improving  in  that  respect  as  they  grow  older.  At  the 
first  session  which  I  attended,  that  of  1885,  our  President 
stated,  and  he  has  reiterated  it  in  most  of  his  addresses  since, 
that  in  the  presentation  of  facts  the  function  of  a  Labor  Bu- 
reau was  not  to  indulge  in  any  theories  or  to  suggest  or  un- 
dertake any  particular  line  of  remedy,  for  if  that  course  was 
adopted  the  Bureau  became,  to  some  extent,  partisan,  and  lost 
its  influence  as  a  statistical  Bureau.  That  is  the  position  the 
President  has  always  taken,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  one.  I 
believe,  furthermore,  that  whenever  any  Bureau  has  departed 
very  radically  from  that  line  it  has  gotten  into  trouble.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  any  of  us  are  doing  all  we  might 
do,  but  I  think  most  of  the  Bureaus  —  in  fact,  I  might  say 
all  of  them — are  improving  and  are  each  year  giving  us 
better  results.  Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time  of 
this  meeting;  but  Mr.  Simmerman  suggests  a  new  departure, 
and  contends  that  we  ought  to  advocate  certain  reforms  as  to 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on 
account  of  my  obtuseness  or  not,  but  I  failed  to  catch  his  rem- 
edy— that  is,  what  we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  bring  this  state 
of  affairs  about.  If  I  understood  him,  he  proposes  that  we 
shall  investigate  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  sug- 
gests a  remedy  for  it.  It  may  be  that  he  was  clear  in  his  pa- 
per on  that  point.  I  tried,  when  he  got  toward  the  close  of 
his  paper,  to  catch  the  "nib"  of  it,  to  find  out  what  specific 
course  we  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  results  he 
desires;  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  did  not  get  any  light  on 
the  subject.  I  have  heard  these  arguments  frequently,  and 
while  we  all  indorse  the  idea,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen 
a  specific  plan  laid  down  for  the  inauguration  of  these  reforms. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  labor  question  is  a  permanent  ques- 
tion, and  it  would  seem,  in  a  general  way,  that  we  are  all  try- 
ing to  accomplish  the  same  result;  that  is,  effect  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
what  Mr.  Simmer  man  advocates;  but  I  did  not  catch  his  spe- 
cific plan  for  remedying  the  evil  of  which  he  complains. 
Possibly  some  of  the  other  members  caught  his  idea,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  additional  light  on  the  matter.  Per- 
haps Mr.  SiMMERMAN  can  make  it  more  clear,  and  he  may  be 
able  to  beat  through  my  head  what  he  was  driving  at. 

Mr.  SiMMERMAN :  In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
I  will  state  that  I  said  in  my  paper  that  the  existence  of  Labor 
Bureaus  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public — the  authorities  of 
the  States — have  recognized  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  our  social  arrangements,  that  is,  that  wealth  is  unjustly 
distributed,  which  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  distributed 
according  to  the  utility  of  the  labor  that  produces  it.  That 
is  a  fact,  I  think,  which  all  recognize.  I,  at  least,  recognize 
and  maintain  that  that  is  the  condition  of  society  to-day.  In- 
deed, from  my  point  of  view,  I  think  a  better  way  of  formu- 
lating the  proposition  would  be  to  say  that  the  rewards  of  labor 
are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  utility.  As  I  understand  it,  that 
is  why  laboring  men  agitate,  why  they  demand  and  have  de- 
manded the  establishment  of  these  Labor  Bureaus — because 
they  feel  their  condition  is  not  a  just  one.  So  far  as  the  other 
question  the  gentleman  raises  is  concerned,  if  the  present  di- 
vision of  the  rewards  of  labor  is  inequitable  and  unjust,  some- 
body must  have  an  undue  proportion.  One  man  cannot  be 
deprived  of  his  share  without  its  falling  to  the  portion  of  some- 
body else.  Now,  what  is  the  sociological  law  that  makes  this 
division?  How  is  it?  We  are  certainly  a  law-and-order- 
abiding  people.  Nobody  can  charge  the  working  people  of 
this  country  with  being  vicious,  or  with  not  doing  as  well  as 
they  can  according  to  their  light.  I  have  mingled  with  them 
all  my  life,  and  have  been  associated  with  them  in  their  organ- 
izations, and  know  their  aspirations  and  their  feelings.  They 
do  recognize  that  this  condition  which  I  have  described  exists, 
and  they  are  clamoring  for  this  information.  My  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  Labor  Bureaus  goes  back  to  1867,  at  the  old 
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Labor  Congress  in  Cleveland,  when  for  about  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  the  workingmen  made  an  attempt 
to  formulate  a  platform,  or  a  declaration  of  principles,  and  de- 
manded the  correction  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complained. 
I  think  that  was  quite  as  intellectual  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
assembled  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  dis- 
cussing social  questions.  There  were  men  there  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  books,  and  Wm.  H.  Sylvis  made  the  remark : 
"Here  we  can, formulate  declarations,  but  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  the  declarations  of  other  bodies  of  men;  they  would 
simply  be  our  opinions.  Facts  are  what  we  want.  We  want 
to  base  our  demands  on  well-defined  data,  and  until  we  have 
that  data  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  formulate  a  demand  that  we 
can  defend  under  all  circumstances."  It  was  at  that  conven- 
tion that  the  first  demand  for  the  establishment  of  Labor  Bu- 
reaus was  made.  A  year  or  two  afterward  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  was  organized,  and  then  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau, 
and  these  have  been  followed  by  many  others.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  you  will  notice  that  every  convention  and 
every  representative  body  of  workingmen  have  been  persist- 
ent in  their  demands  for  the  establishment  of  Labor  Bureaus; 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  from  their  standpoint — and  I  observe 
things  from  that  standpoint,  and  that  is  the  standpoint  from 
which  I  seek  to  observe — they  expect  the  Labor  Bureaus  to  do 
these  things  which  I  advocate  in  the  paper  I  have  read.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  matter  of  child  labor.  Now,  as  I  have  said 
in  my  paper,  the  public  conscience  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
women  and  children  being  employed  in  factories  under  the 
conditions  and  at  the  ages  they  are  employed.  Several  of  the 
Bureaus  have  investigated  that  question  and  have  given  the 
number  of  women  and  children  so  employed,  together  with 
their  ages  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work;  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  the  Bureaus  undertake  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  that  produce  a  condition  of  society  that  compels 
these  women  and  children  to  go  into  factories.  That  is  what 
the  working  people  want.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  matter 
of  strikes  and  lockouts.  We  say  that  workingmen  and  their 
employers  ought  to  come  together  and  mutually  agree  upon 
some  equitable  settlement  of  their  differences.      Well,  that 
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would  all  be  very  nice;  but  the  fact  exists  that  strikes  do 
occur.     There  must  be  some  underlying  cause  for  these  dis- 
turbances.    There  must  be  some   actual  law  that  is  being 
violated  under  our  industrial  sj'^stem,  or  these  things  would  not 
occur.     Now,  what  is  it?     That  is  mv  idea.     What  is  it  that 
enables  one  man  to  attain  a  position  where  he  can  lock  out 
thousands  of  men  and  cause  them  to  suffer?     Does  anvbodv 
imagine  that  that  is  in  accord  with  the  natural  laws  of  society? 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it.     There  is  some  violence  some- 
where.    There  is  some  social  arrangement  that  is  unnatural, 
and,  I  believe,  explainable.     I  think  we  ought  to  investigate 
that  fact — go  down  to  the  bottom  and  inquire  why  it  is  that 
that  condition  exists.      It  is  certainlv    inconsistent  with  our 
ideas  of  political  equality.     We  have  found  the  way  out  in 
our  political  life,  but  in  our  social  life  we  have  not.    In  further 
defense  of  the  position  I  assumed,  that  wealth  is  not  equitably 
distributed,  as  I  said,  if  that  be  true,  (and  I  think  we  generally 
recognize   it  as  being  true — I  do,  anyway)  I  maintain   that 
wealth  is  not  justly  distributed,  or  not  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  utility  of  the  labor  that  produces  it.     Now,  if 
that  is  true,  and  some  individual  has  got  an  undue  amount  of 
it,  there  is  something  wrong  in  our  social  organization  and  in 
the  system  of  industry  that  produces  it.     Now,  before  you 
can  correct  that  evil,  you  must  explain  its  cause  and  make  it 
clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the  masses.     It  is  the  same  in 
relation  to  the  aggregation  of  wealth.      No  civilization  that 
has  ever  existed  has  been  able  to  control  the  distribution    of 
wealth.    'The  historv  of  all  the  civilizations  that  have  ever  ex- 
isted  has  been,  that  so  long  as  a  reasonable  equiility  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  could  be  maintained — so  long,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  population  could  be  kept  on  the  lands — those 
civilizations  have  flourished.      If  vou  trace  their  historv,  vou 
will  find  that  the  first  movement  toward  their  destruction  was 
the  centralization  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  cities  and 
the  decay  of  agriculture.     It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
rapidlv  in  that  direction.     Alreadv  wealth   is  the   factor  that 
controls  our  political  and  social  affairs  in  this  country.     I  have 
not  visited   Washington   very  often,  and  cannot  speak   from 
personal  observation,  but  I  am  told  that  the  Senator  or  the 
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Member  of  Congress  who  can  give  the  biggest  dinners  is  the 
most  influential  factor  in  government,  as  well  as  in  society. 
Now,  how  long  can  our  civilization  endure?  Is  ours  to  be  an 
exception  to  all  that  have  preceded  it?  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
I  see  nothing  in  my  reading  of  history  and  in  my  knowledge 
of  current  events  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  will  be  an  excep- 
tion. If,  then,  we  want  to  save  our  civilization ;  if  we  want  to 
perpetuate  what  there  is  in  our  present  institutions  that  is 
worthy  of  perpetuation,  we  must,  in  my  judgment,  solve  this 
problem,  and  the  Labor  Bureaus  of  America  are  the  instru- 
ments through  which  the  problem  will  be  solved,  if  it  is  to  be 
solved  at  all. 

The  President:  The  question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  was.  How  will  vou  do  that? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Precisely  as  I  suggested  in  the  latter 
part  of  my  paper.  I  cannot,  of  course,  at  this  time  fully  ex- 
plain the  details  of  my  plan.  We  want,  first,  to  know  what  it 
is  that  creates  wealth,  and  then  what  proportion  of  the  people  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  production  of  wealth — analyze  society, 

with  relation  to  the  business  and  occupations  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Do  you  mean  to  distribute  the  people   in 

their  different  pursuits? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Yes,  sir:  and  determine  the  utilitvof  the 
labor  they  perform  and  the  means  by  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Betton  :  You  illustrated  your  position  in  regard  to  this 
new  departure — if  we  may  so  term  it — by  referring  to  our 
methods  of  investigating  the  question  of  child  labor.  Now, 
as  I  understand  you,  instead  of  saying  there  are  so  many 
children  of  such  an  age  employed,  you  would  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  causes  which  lead  to  the  employment  of  these 
children,  that  is,  the  necessity  for  their  employment.  That  is 
the  sort  of  an  investigation,  I  suppose,  that  you  would  suggest 
for  a  Labor  Bureau? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Betton:  How  would  you  pursue  such  an  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  As  I  was  saying,  it  is  evident  that  the 

mass  of  men  do  not  send  their  children  to  the  factories  to 

work  unless  there  is  some  necessity  for  it. 
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Mr.  Betton  :  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  and  perhaps  I  may 
catch  your  idea  better.  Suppose  I  go  to  work,  for  instance, 
and  find  that  there  are  one  hundred  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  employed  in  a  factory.  I  take  their  addresses, 
and  visit  their  homes  in  order  to  ascertain  what  caused  the 
necessity  for  their  employment.  I  find  that  ten  of  them  have 
drunken  fathers  and  that  ten  of  them  are  the  children  of  im- 
poverished widows  —  different  causes  being  given.  Now,  is 
that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  That  would  be  the  reason  for  the  em- 
ployment of  those  particular  children,  perhaps;  but  among 
the  one  hundred  you  would  find  that  there  were  many  who 
were  not  obliged  to  work  through  the  specific  causes  you 
have  mentioned,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  sober,  in- 
dustrious people,  and  yet  were  obliged  by  conditions  to  de- 
pend upon  the  labor  of  these  children. 

Mr.  Betton:  You  have  caught  my  idea.  Now,  suppose 
that  in  addition  to  these  twenty  I  find  that  fifty  are  the  chil- 
dren of  industrious,  hard-working  people,  who  do  not  earn 
enough  to  support  the  family  without  the  aid  of  the  children ; 
is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Yes.  Now,  what  social  arrangement  is 
it  that  places  men  in  that  position?  I  know  of  hundreds  of 
hard-working  men  who  are  in  that  condition  to-day,  and  the 
tendencv  is  in  that  direction  —  for  women  and  children  to  be- 
come  more  and  more  employed  and  become  the  substitutes 
for  adult  men  in  many  kinds  of  labor,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  best  interests  of  those  women  and  children.  I  take  it  that 
there  is  a  social  reason  for  it,  or  some  cause  existing  in  our 
system;  because  it  will  not  do  to  say 

Mr.  Robinson:  Would  you  ascertain  the  causes  by  pur- 
suing an  investigation  of  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  parties 
questioned? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson:  For  instance,  as  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  Mr.  Betton,  you  will  find  a  number  of 
parents  who  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  factories 
in  order  to  support  the  family.     Now,  you  start  out  by  saying 
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that  what  is  wanted  is  to  know  the  cause  of  that  effect  —  the 
employment  of  children  under  age.  How  would  you  ascer- 
tain that?  Would  you  go  on  and  make  an  investigation  by 
asking  questions  of  the  parents,  or  would  you  simply  write 
an  essay  for  your  report,  setting  up  your  own  view  of  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  would  say,  in  reply  to  that  question, 
what  I  said  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas;  that  hav- 
ing found  that  ten  of  those  children  had  drunken  fathers,  who, 
if  they  were  sober  men,  would  earn  enough  to  support  their 
families,  that  would  account  for  those  ten. 

Mr.  Robinson:  But  would  you  go  through  a  factory  first, 
and  ask  the  employt^s  categorical  questions  as  to  the  causes 
of  their  employment?  For  instance,  Colonel  Heath  went 
through  the  Grand  Rapids  factories,  and  asked  one  man  why 
it  was  that  he  had  lost  thirteen  weeks'  time  during  the  year, 
and  the  man  answered,  "Because  Grover  Cleveland  was 
President  of  the  United  States.;"  while  in  the  same  table  I  find 
the  answer  to  the  same  question  from  another  man,  "Because 
Harrison  was  elected." 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  My  theory  is  that  the  Chief  of  a  Bureau, 
having  heard  all  these  accounts,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the 
true  reason. 

Mr.  Robinson:  You  would  have  the  Bureau  Chief  sum  up 
all  the  facts,  and  then  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  causes? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  No,  sir;  I  would  not  have  him  give  his 
opinion,  and  that  is  a  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  be  heard. 
As  I  have  said,  the  matter  should  be  scientifically  demon- 
strated. If  I  understand  the  science  of  statistics,  it  does  not  ac- 
cept anybody's  opinion,  but  requires  absolute  demonstration. 

The  President:  That  is  what  the  gentlemen  want  to  know 
—  how  you  are  going  to  demonstrate  the  cause  of  a  condi- 
tion. I  have  allowed  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  this  discussion, 
because  I  think  we  are  all  interested  in  knowing  how  we  are 
to  reach  the  causes  of  this  condition  or  any  condition  in 
society.  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to  know,  and  I  think  every 
gentleman  present  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Simmerman 
explain  how  our  Bureaus  are  to  be  endowed  with  supreme 
wisdom. 
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Mr.  SiMMERMAN :  I  have  suggested,  first,  that  we  must  in- 
quire into  and  determine  the  utility  of  labor  and  the  various 
kinds  of  labor.  For  instance,  a  professional  man — a  doctor — 
will  get  two  dollars  for  five  minutes'  service,  while  the  man 
who  raises  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  to  feed  that  man,  and 
who  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  avoid  physical  labor,  works 
for  a  dollar  a  day.  Will  anybody  say  that  that  is  a  fair  con- 
dition of  things? 

The  President:  Not  at  all.  The  question  is,  How  are 
you  going  to  determine  why  this  condition  exists? 

Mr.  SiMMERMAN :  Because  of  a  false  idea  of  society. 

The  President:  That  is  not  the  point.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  how  the  Chief  of  a  Bureau  is  to  determine  the  cause 
of  that  false  condition  of  society. 

Mr.  SiMMERMAN :  I  would  say  this :  For  instance,  the  pro- 
hibitionists have  asserted  that  the  monev,  labor  and  time 
spent  in  the  production  of  the  rum  that  is  used  as  a  beverage 
is  an  economic  waste  —  that  is,  that  if  it  does  not  accomplish 
any  useful  purpose  it  is  an  economic  waste.  I  think  they 
are  right.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  whether  one  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  is  extracted  from  the  productive  forces 
of  the  country  and  guzzled  down  the  throats  of  frequenters 
of  bar-rooms,  or  whether  it  is  expended  in  any  other  direc- 
tion for  the  mere  display  of  folly  and  luxury?  Economically 
it  is  a  waste,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  For  example.  Ward 
McAllister  says  that  it  takes  $250,000  to  enable  a  family  to  go 
to  Newport  and  be  in  the  "swim"  there  for  one  summer. 
Now,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  any  condition  of  society  that 
makes  such  a  thing  as  that  possible  ought  to  be  condemned, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anvbodv  here  who  would  not 
agree  that  that  is  so.  That  is  a  starting  point.  What  are  the 
operations  of  our  social  system  which  bring  us  to  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  permit  the  Four  Hundred  to  go  to  Newport, 
while  millions  are  forced  to  work  the  vear  round  for  a  dollar 
a  dav?  Will  anvbodv  question  the  assertion  that  a  great  so- 
cial  wrong  exists  when  those  extreme  conditions  prevail?  My 
suggestion  is  that  we  pursue  a  line  of  investigation  that  shall 
enable  us  to  comprehend  why  it  is  that  the  Four  Hundred  go 
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to  Newport,  while  the  other  fellows  have  to  go  to  Gloucester. 
(Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  that  means.  Up  our  way 
"Gloucester"  is  the  poor  man's  Cape  May  or  Newport.) 

Mr.  Bettox:  One  of  our  Congressmen-elect  from  Kansas, 
Uncle  John  Davis,  undertook  last  winter  to  solve  the  problem 
that  we  are  discussing.  He  got  up  a  bill  which  was  very 
thorou<rhlv  considered  in  mv  office  before  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  and  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Rail- 
road Employes'  Association;  and,  by  the  way,  the  railroad 
emplovt^s  who  were  immediately  interested  were  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  proposed  solution  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Davis's 
bill  provided  that  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  should  fix  the  pay  of  every  railroad  employ^  in  the 
State,  including  all  officials,  conductors,  engineers  and  brake- 
men,  and  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  any  official  should 
be  $5,000.  The  conductors,  engineers  and  brakemen, 
through  their  Legislative  Committee,  discussed  the  bill  in  my 
office  for  several  hours,  and  there  was  a  regular  "monkey- 
and-parrot "  time.  There  were  some  very  sharp  men  among 
the  conductors  and  engineers,  and  the}'  sat  down  on  Mr. 
Davis's  theory.  They  said,  "Let  our  wages  alone;  we  have 
organizations,  and  we  prefer  to  take  care  of  the  question  of 
wages;  we  do  not  want  any  legislation  on  the  matter  at  all." 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  endorse  the  Davis  scheme  at  all.  I  believe  the  nearer 
you  come  to  regulating  these  things  without  the  intervention 
of  law,  the  nearer  vou  come  to  the  natural  and  true  solution 
of  the  problem.  From  my  standpoint,  the  centralization  of 
wealth,  for  instance,  comes  from  our  social  organization  and 
from  the  fact  that  our  industrial  and  social  affairs  are  regu- 
lated bv  law.  We  have  observed  the  law,  we  have  been  law- 
abiding,  and  it  has  produced  these  results.  Certainly  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere.  Unless  we  can  explain  to 
the  working  people,  unless  we  can  tell  them  why  it  is  that 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  what  are  we  do- 
ing more  than  they  can  do  for  themselves?  As  I  understand 
our  duties,  we  must  inquire  into  these  questions.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  do  it,  then  we  must  certainly  acknowledge  that 
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we  are  attempting  to  deal  with  problems  that  we  know  noth- 
ing about. 

The  President:  The  question  still  arises:  How  will  you 
go  to  work  to  do  this?  The  Convention  is  awaiting  your  ex- 
planation of  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  SiMMERMAN :  I  thought  I  had  made  that  clear. 

The  President:  You  have  not  answered  it  at  all. 

Mr.  SiMMERMAN :  I  do  not  want  to  give  my  opinion. 

The  President:  We  do  not  want  any  opinions.  We  want 
a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  way  to  go  to  work  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  you 
have  been  considering:  What  is  it  that  causes  the  centraliza- 
tion of  wealth  in  cities?  What  the  Convention  wants  to  know, 
if  I  understand  its  temper,  is  how  you  would  go  to  work  to 
make  a  practical  investigation  of  that  particular  question  in 
such  a  way  that  you  could  scientifically  demonstrate  the  cause 
of  such  centralization  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men,  so  that 
Henry  George,  Mr.  McGuire,  Mr.  Powderly,  Mr.  Gompers, 
and  every  one  would  agree  that  you  had  reached  a  correct 
conclusion. 

Mr.  SiMMERMAN:  I  think,  as  I  have  said  in  my  paper,  that 
the  only  way  is  by  observation,  by  mingling  with  the  people, 
and  by  inquiring,  for  instance,  why  men  go  to  the  cities.  We 
know  that  the  people  are  leaving  the  country  and  going  to 
the  cities.  Now,  why  are  they  going?  What  is  it  in  our  so- 
cial economy  that  causes  them  to  go?  I  have  my  own  ideas 
about  it,  and  I  know  how  I  would  proceed  to  get  at  the 
truth.  I  would  investigate  the  causes  that  induce  men  to 
go  to  the  cities.  What  is  the  power,  for  instance,  that  en- 
ables the  cities  to  keep  the  country  in  debt  to  them? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  SiMMERMAN:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wadlin  :  Is  not  that  the  reason,  then,  why  people  go 
to  the  cities? 

Mr.  SiMMERMAN:  That  may  be.  My  position  is  that  this 
condition  of  things  is  unnatural  and  destructive  of  our  civil- 
ization. The  reason,  as  I  have  suggested,  why  all  the  civil- 
izations of  the  past  have  become  extinct  is  because  of  this 
process  of  centralization  of  population  in  the  cities  and  the 
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destruction  of  agriculture.  The  popular  notion  in  years  past 
was  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  up  the  cities  in  order  to 
make  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  farmers 
have  been  in  favor  of  it.  What  do  we  see?  Why,  just  in 
proportion  as  population  centers  in  the  cities  agriculture  de- 
clines, and  very  naturally,  and  it  will  always  be  so. 

Mr.  Betton  :  The  Secretary  of  our  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture two  years  ago  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if 
not  to  that  of  the  public,  that  we  had  an  overproduction  of 
corn.  While  we  were  burning  corn  as  fuel  there  were 
a  great  many  over  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  in  the 
East,  who  did  not  have  enough  to  eat.  Now  what  produced 
that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  The  present  methods  of  distribution  are 
responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Having  found,  for  instance,  that  the  Kan- 
sas farmer  is  reduced  to  poverty,  and  yet  burns  his  corn  for 
fuel,  and  having  found  that  numbers  of  people  in  New  York 
arestarvingforwantof  that  corn,  you  would  have  the  Bureaus  of 
Labor  Statistics  explain  the  sociological  or  economical  reasons 
for  that  condition  of  things.  Right  at  this  point  would  come 
the  rub;  there  would  be  such  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  our 
explanations  in  all  probability  would  not  harmonize,  and  would 
therefore  be  of  little  practical  value.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
and  our  friends  from  Boston,  perhaps,  would  tell  us  that 
wherever  we  found  want  and  misery  among  the  masses  we 
would  find  the  same  to  be  principally  due  to  their  wasteful 
habits,  lack  of  personal  thrift,  etc.;  that  the  farmers  of  the 
West,  for  instance,  feed  their  corn  to  hogs,  eat  it  in  the 
form  of  pork,  thereby  losing  the  nutritious  proteine,  when 
they  should  eat  it  directly  from  the  cob,  or  at  least  in  the 
form  of  hoecakes.  On  the  contrary,  we,  of  the  West,  would 
probably  find  a  large  part  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  workers  generally,  to  be  due  to  the  exploitations  of  the 
practically  privileged  classes,  corporations  and  moneyed  institu- 
tions. We  would  very  likely  explain  the  phenomenon  by  point- 
ing to  the  high  rates  of  tr.insportation,  usurious  charges  for  the 
use  of  money  and  other  similiar  methods  of  abstracting  from  the 
producing  classes.     Our  different  diagnoses  would  of  course  be 
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followed  with  corresponding  differences  as  to  remedies.  One 
side  would  rely  upon  the  inculcation  of  the  masses  with  maxims 
of  thrift  and  the  use  of  patent  frying  pans  and  bake  ovens, 
while  the  other  would  clamor  for  the  abolition  of  privilege  or 
the  legal  regulation  of  certain  businesses  and  the  control  by 
governments  of  necessary  monopolies.  Thus  you  see  we 
would  get  into  a  snarl.  And  while  I  have  a  strong  desire 
that  the  Bureaus  should  be  made  useful  in  pointing  the  way 
toward  improvements  and  reform  of  social  conditions,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  rather  inclined  toward  the  opinion  that,  if  our 
Bureaus  go  beyond  their  present  function  of  collecting  and 
stating  the  actual  facts  that  constitute  social  phenomena,  their 
usefulness  will  be  impaired.  The  question  of  causes  and 
remedies  we  should  leave  to  political  economists  and  students 
of  social  matters  to  settle.  It  is  our  province  to  furnish  the 
ammunition,  as  those  in  the  rear  during  the  war  used  to  load 
the  guns.  We  furnish  the  ammunition  to  the  Henry 
Georges  and  to  the  Philips  Thompsons,  with  which  they  may 
build  up  public  opinion.  There  is  a  question  in  mj-  mind 
whether  we  have  anv  business  to  go  into  anv  discussion  of  the 
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facts  which  we  gather.  I  presume  that  is  the  issue  that  is 
raised  in  Mr.  Simmerman's  paper.  If  so,  one  might  say  it 
was  due  to  one  cause.  Brother  Wright,  in  the  chair,  might 
sav  it  was  due  to  another,  while  Mr.  Simmerman  and  I  would 
probably  agree — I  have  some  positive  opinions  on  that  sub- 
ject. But  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  Bu- 
reaus themselves  would  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  statement  as 
to  the  causes  of  all  the  evils  that  exist,  unless  we  should  refer 
them  to  original  sin. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Then,  before  we  separate,  we  ought  to 
agree  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Robinson:  I  will  agree  to  report  that  land  monopoly 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  bad  conditions;  I  will  agree  that  the 
tariff  is  another,  and  I  will  agree  to  report  that  the  railroads 
have  too  great  power  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion, and  that  the  banks  have  too  strong  a  grip  on  the  neck  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  go  beyond  that.     What  is  it  that  has* 

produced  these  conditions?     Why  is  it  that  the  railroads  have 
this  undue  power? 
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The  President:  I  think  we  have  carried  this  discussion  in 
a  conversational  way  as  far  as  the  Convention  will  permit.  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  the  formulation  of  an  inves- 
tigation that  would  show  causes  of  the  evils  of  society,  and  I 
pledge  my  word  that  I  will  turn  the  machinery  of  my  depart- 
ment in  that  direction  if  some  one  will  show  me  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  Stuart  Wood,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

ADDRESS   OF    MR.    STUART    WOOD. 

Mr.  Presioext  AND  Gentlemen  op  the  Con vention :— The  existence 
of  a  body  such  as  this,  meeting  annually  in  this  way,  is  a  significant  evi- 
dence of  the  tendencies  of  modem  society,  betokening  a  far-reaching  move- 
ment after  methods  whereby  our  social  system  may  be  improved  and  whereby 
a  greater  spirit  of  harmony  may  be  introduced  into  the  world  of  industry. 
It  ia  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  discussions  of  the  proper  methods  of  organiz- 
ing industry  occupy  to-day  a  larger  sphere  in  the  thoughts  of  men  than  any 
other  social  problem,  or  than  any  question  of  internal  or  of  external  politics. 

The  labor  question  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  The  first  strike  on  record 
is,  perhaps,  that  which  occurred  soon  after  the  founding  of  Rome,  when  the 
populace  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  were  only  induced  to  return 
after  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  had  been  used.  Tlie  problem  always  has 
existed,  and  probably  always  will  exist,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  the  end  of 
time.  But  it  assumes  to-day  a  different  shape  from  that  which  it  assumed  in 
past  centuries.  Then  it  was  a  question  ns  to  whether  men  should  get  enough 
food  to  keep  them  from  starving.  To  day  it  is  a  question  as  to  how  different 
classes  can  lire  together  and  keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  in  such  man.- 
ner  as  to  work  together  in  harmony  and  fellowship  for  the  public  good  or 
for  a  common  purpose. 

As  the  working  classes  have  increased  in  intelligence— and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  this  centur}'  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  a  history  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  working  classes — ^there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  on 
th'^lr  part  for  the  comforts  of  life.  This  is  not  at  all  strange  nor  at  all 
unreasonable.  It  simply  means  that  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  protect 
their  own  interests  than  they  formerly  were.  When  a  man  had  only  enou)2:h 
to  keep  himself  and  family  alive  he  could  not  think  of  going  on  a  strike,  but 
was  compelled  to  accept  whatever  compensation  w^as  offered  to  him.  His 
only  alternative  was  starvation.  Now  the  workingman  has  a  margin  and 
that  margin  gives  him  the  power  to  demand  more,  just  as  in  every  business 
dispute  the  possession  of  independent  means  is  an  immense  advantage. 

With  this  change  in  the  labor  question  comes  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  science  of  political  economy  is  regarded, 
and  in  the  gravamen  of  its  teaching.  The  production  of  wealth,  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  large  aggregate  revenue  —  these  used  to  be  foremost  in  the  thouglits 
of  the  political  economist.  It  was  hoped  that  thus  a  country  might  be  en- 
abled to  support  a  numerous  population,  and  to  contend  successfully  with 
ita  neighbors  in  war  and  in  peace.    To-day  the  leading  inquiries  of  political 
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economists  are  rather  directed  toward  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  way  to 
distribute  the  already  existing  revenue  of  the  Nation. 

No  doubt  we  would  all  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Beliamy's  enticing  suggosti<»n3 
realized,  if  only  human  nature  should  become  good  enough  to  permit  ot  it. 
Until  that  time,  however,  we  will  still  have  to  rub  along  somehow;  and 
although  the  nationalization  of  industry  may  be  impracticable,  there  are 
forms  of  industrial  organization  which  are  in  a  manner  intermediate  between 
that  system  and  the  present,  and  which  have  attracted  much  attenti<m  and 
stimulated  lively  hopes.    I  refer  especially  to  cooperation  and  profit-sharing. 

There  is  undeniably  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  wage  system,  in  that  the 
compensation  of  the  wage  earner  is  a  fixed  sum  and  is  independent  of  the 
result  of  his  labor,  so  that  he  cannot  have  the  same  feeling  of  interest  and 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility  in  what  he  does  as  the  man  who  works  for 
himself  and  reaps  for  himself  the  whole  return  from  his  work.  The  same 
weakness  exists  also  in  even  a  greater  degree  in  all  the  ordinary  schemes 
of  socialism.  Freedom  from  this  drawback  has  been  urged  in  favor  of 
cooperation  and  profit-sharing.  Whatever  success,  however,  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  such  plans,  their  growth  has  up  to  the  present  time 
been  wofully  out  of  proportion  to  the  golden  anticipations  with  which 
they  have  been  heralded.  Probably  they  will  be  increasingly  practiced  if 
it  is  found  that  thereby  the  same  outlny  of  labor  and  of  capital  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  larger  product  than  under  the  present  system,  for  although  profit- 
sharing  or  cooperative  enterprises  may  be  begun  from  philanthropic  mo- 
tives, in  the  long  run  every  form  of  industrial  organization  will  be  accepted 
or  rejected,  according  to  its  economic  results. 

In  a  certain  restricted  field,  cooperation  has  been  wonderfully  succt^j-sful; 
namely,  in  the  business  of  the  distribution  of  goods  or  shop-keeping.  In  this 
business,  cooperation  presents  certain  marked  advantages  over  the  old  sys- 
tem of  distribution,  and  yet  it  has  had  no  striking  successes  except  in  Eng- 
land. Similar  experiments  in  this  country  have  for  the  most  part  been  dead 
failures.  I  had  the  pleasure,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  meeting  with  the 
governing  committee  of  the  wholesale  cooperative  stores  in  Manchester, 
which  really  form  the  center  of  the  whole  cooperative  distributive  movement 
in  England.  I  was  on  that  occasion  much  interested  in  observing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  formed  that  committee.  One  could  see  at  a  glance,  by 
their  manner  and  appearance,  as  w«ll  as  by  what  was  said,  that  they  were 
men  of  more  than  common  executive  ability.  On  inquiring  into  their  occu- 
pations, I  found  thit  they  were  almost  entirely  men  engaged  In  carrying 
on  business  on  their  own  account,  mostly  in  a  small  way,  and  I  interpreted 
this  to  mean  that  in  England,  with  its  settled  conditions  and  with  the  greater 
dilttculty  there  existing  for  people  to  find  their  level,  those  men  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  in  their  own  business  to  rise  to  larger  operations  than 
those  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  and  that  having  the  ability  and  the  en- 
ergy to  do  work  on  a  large  scale,  they  were  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity, 
as  all  really  forcible  men  are,  of  doing  the  best  work  tliey  were  capable  of 
doing.  Probably  such  men  could  not  be  got  in  this  country  to  attend  to 
such  business  for  any  such  remuneration  as  those  men  in  England  receive. 
Such  men  here,  I  take  it,  would  be  accumulating  fortunes  for  themselves, 
and  being  able  to  do  this,  they  would  not  be  willing  to  give  away  their  work 
for  the  moderate  compensation  paid  for  similar  services  in  England. 
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Among  profit-sharing  enterprises,  the  most  conspicuous  case  is  tliat  of  the 
Maison  Leclaire  in  Paris.  Its  success  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  a  classical 
example  which  is  cited  wherever  the  possibilities  of  profit-sharing  are  set 
forth.  Now  please  to  note  the  particular  branch  of  business  in  which  that 
experiment  has  been  tried  so  successfully.  The  business  of  the  Maison  Le- 
claire is  that  of  house  painting  and  house  decoration.  In  this  business  a 
small  number  of  workmen  work  together  on  isolated  jobs  and  with  little 
supervision.  The  economy  with  which  work  is  conduced  under  such  con- 
ditions depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  imiustr}^  and  zeal  of  the  men. 
Whatever  stimulates,  therefore,  the  earnestness  of  the  individual  workman 
must  tell  in  a  tremendous  degree  in  the  results  of  the  business.  Therefore 
I  .im  not  surprised  that  that  organization  should  have  been  successful.  But 
how  different  the  result  might  be  in  a  business  where  laborers  are  engaged 
under  strict  supervision,  and  where  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested* 
Take  the  management  of  a  great  ocean  steamship,  for  example.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  the  stokers  or  the  sailors  to  contribute  to  the  profit  of  the  busi- 
ness would  usually  be  very  limited,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  system  of 
profit-sharing  would  yield  any  such  gain  to  the  ship-owner  as  to  justify  its 
adoption  by  him,  from  pecuniary  motives. 

But  the  present  organization  of  industry  itself  offers  opportunities,  hum- 
ble it  may  seem  in  their  methods,  and  yet  most  far-reaching  in  their  results, 
whereby  the  poorer  classes  may  accumulate  capital.  We  are  all  accustomed 
to  praise  the  habit  of  saving,  but  we  seldom  realize  to  how  great  an  extent  it 
is  capable  of  affecting  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Prom  an  economic  point  of  view  man  may  be  defined  as  an  animal  which 
ssives.  A  few  of  the  other  animals  lay  up  stores  of  food  for  the  winter,  but 
none  I  believe  do  more  than  this,  unless  it  be  the  beaver,  which  builds  a  house 
that  lasts  for  years.  And  from  an  economic  point  of  view  the  most  funda- 
mental difference  among  men  themselves  is  in  the  greater  or  less  prevalence 
of  the  habit  of  saving.  This  marks  the  distinction  alike  between  races  of 
men  and  between  different  individuals.  The  difference  between  saving  a 
trifle  every  week  and  saving  nothing,  is  all  the  difference  between  thrift, 
self-respect,  credit,  the  esteem  of  one's  fellows,  and  the  sense  of  independ- 
ence, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  shiftlessuess,  distress,  petty  dishon 
esty  and  untruthfulness,  gradually  culminating,  too  often,  in  insolvency, 
defalcation  and  fraud.  Where  different  races  are  in  question,  it  makes  all 
the  difference  between  New  England  and  Borneo. 

A  great  deal  h?is  been  said  in  praise  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  those 
who  till  it,  which  is  indeed  the  distinctively  American  system  of  land  hold- 
ing, being  that  under  which  the  land  of  our  country  has  been  settled,  and  the 
soil  reclaimed  and  made  valuable.  The  great  advantage  of  this  system  is 
that  it  gives  the  farmer  an  incentive  to  constant  labor,  and  an  opportunity 
for  saving.  There  is  always  something  which  he  c^n  do  whereby  the  produc- 
tiveness of  his  land  can  be  improved,  and  the  certainty  that  the  result  of  the 
improvement  will  be  his,  leads  him  to  make  it.  There  is  no  such  savings  bank 
as  the  earth.  No  other  investment  is  equally  safe,  and  none  other  is  so  fully 
in  the  eye  of  the  owner  or  so  entirely  under  his  control.  The  laborer  for 
wages  has  less  inducement  to  save.  lie  cannot  judge  so  surely  of  the  safety 
of  his  investment,  and  what  is  quite  as  decisive,  he  has  not  opportunities  for 
investment  forced  u|)on  his  mind  in  the  same  way  as  the  chances  for  im- 
provement force  themselves  upon  the  farmer's  eye.  Nevertheless,  the  total 
sum  of  laborers'  savings  is  something  enormous. 
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Foremost  among  these  are  the  deposits  in  savings  banks.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  reported  the  total  deposits  in  such  banks  in  1880  as 
being  $817,040,000,  and  this  had  risen  in  1889  to  $1,444,391,825  — being  an  in- 
crease in  nine  years  of  nearly  80  per  cent.  Vast  as  these  figures  are,  they 
inadequately  represent  the  case,  the  returns  on  which  they  are  based  being 
mainly  confined  to  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  country.  Thus,  of  the 
$817,040,000  of  savings  in  1880  not  less  than  $757,950,000  were  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States.  In  New  England  alone  they  reached  $308,700,- 
000, or  $91.95  for  every  man,woman  and  child;  or,  on  the  basis  of  five  persons 
to  the  family,  $459.75  for  each  family.  In  the  Middle  States  the  showing  is 
little  less  impressive.  In  the  Southern  and  Western  States  it  is  very  small — 
the  deposits  reported  in  the  Southern  States  in  1880  being  only  $1,450,000, 
and  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  $58,240,000.  ( This  has  increased 
in  the  last  ten  years  over  100  per  cent.)  Whether  any  part  of  this  shortage 
is  due  to  defective  returns,  I  do  not  know;  but  as  far  as  the  West  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  be  sure  that  the  instinct  of  saving  is  there  little,  if  at  all,  less 
active  than  in  the  East.  It  is  probable  that  different  conditions  lead  to  the 
selection  of  different  methods  of  investing  savings,  and  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  I  hope  we  may  be  enlightened  in  the  future  by  the  reports  of  your 
Bureaus. 

Now  let  me  call  3'our  attention  to  another  set  of  savings  institutions  whose 
development  in  some  localities  is  scarcely  less  marvelous.  If  anyone  has 
already  acquired  the  habit  of  saving,  an  ordinary  saving-fund  is  an  admirable 
custodian  of  his  pence;  but  it  can  only  pay  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  it  can- 
not solicit  depositors.  In  both  these  respects  the  building  associations  of 
Pennsylvania  present  n  great  advantage.  They  are  positively  enticing. 
They  offer  the  workmen  all  the  allurements  of  a  home  of  his  own,  with  the 
sense  of  dignity  and  importance  which  comes  from  ownership  of  land,  and 
they  are  able  to  do  this  on  exceedingly  favorable  terms  and  consistently 
with  entirely  sound  financial  methods,  while  their  expenses  in  getting  and 
doing  business  are  ridiculously  small.  Every  member  is  a  canvasser,  and 
every  person  suitable  for  membership  hears  their  merits  canvassed  daily  and 
hourly  by  his  companions. 

In  his  Report  for  1889  your  colleague.  Professor  Bollss,  estimates  the 
number  of  these  societies  in  Pennsylvania  at  1,200.  Based  on  the  returns  of 
538  societies,  he  estimates  the  total  membership  at  201,000,  the  assets  at 
$94,030,800,  and  the  gross  annual  receipts  at  $40,978,830.  If  the  assets  of 
these  companies  were  to  be  divided,  each  member  therefore  would  receive 
$300.27.  While  there  is  annually  paid  in  an  amount  averaging  for  each 
member  $157.01.  A  little  over  one-half  of  the  associations  reporting  are 
situated  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  if  the  same  proportion  holds  good 
throughout,  this  would  give  to  Philadelphia  associations  130,600  members, 
and  assets  of  $47,015,400 — almost  exclusively  the  property  of  the  working 
class.  As  Professor  Bolles  well  says  in  his  Rej  ort  for  1888:  **To  appreciate 
the  enormity  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  building  associations,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  present  assets  of  $84,000,000  are  the  accumulation 
from  the  savings  of  the  past  twelve  years  only.  That  is,  all  shares  that  were 
started  twelve  years  ago  have  been  withdrawn  or  matured,  or,  in  plainer 
terms,  the  life  of  a  society  or  series  is  less  than  twelve  years*.  ♦  *  During 
the  past  twenty-four  years  it  is  very  probable  that  the  building  societies  of 
the  United  States  have  turned  over  to  members  in  cash,  for  withdrawals, 
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matured  shares  and  canceled  mortgages  at  least  $600,000,000.  If  money 
were  the  only  consideration  this  would  give  an  idea  of  the  work  these 
associations  are  doing,  but  it  represents  also  habits  of  economy  formed,  the 
blessings  of  life  in  one*s  own  home,  exalted  citizenship  and  individual  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Joseph  I.  Doran  stated  that  since  1870  to  January,  1876, 
31,479  dwellings  had  been  built  within  Philadelphia,  and  during  that  period 
20,535  building  society  mortgages  had  been  recorded." 

The  deposits  in  Philadelphia  savings  banks  in  1886-7  are  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  have  been  |42,219,099.  This,  added 
to  the  above  of  $47,015,400,  makes  almost  $90,000,000  of  savings  in  Philadelphia 
alone.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  $90  for  each  member  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  of  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  of  New  England  as  shown  in  1880  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
This  ratio  of  $90  of  savings  for  each  inhabitant  if  applied  to  the  whole 
United  States  would,  in  1880,  have  given  a  total  of  $4,514,020,470,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  annual  product  of  all  the  industries  in  the  country. 

In  the  census  of  1880,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
countiy.  The  total  value  of  railroads  is  set  down  at  $5,536,000,000;  of  mer- 
chandise, $6,160,000,000;  of  farms,  $10,197,000,000. 

In  other  words,  if  the  same  rate  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  as  in  New  England,  their  amount  would  be  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  whole  value  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  country, 
nearly  one-half  the  value  of  the  farms,  or  three-quarters  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  of  all  kinds,  including  agricultural  products,  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods.  Moreover,  in  the  nine  years  from  1880  to  1889,  the  deposits 
reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  had  risen  over  75  per  cent,  or  at 
a  rate  greatly  exceeding  the  increase  of  general  wealth.  Of  course,  without 
more  detailed  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  deduction  should  be  made 
from  these  figures  to  allow  for  deposits  by  others  than  what  are  known  as  the 
laboring  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  these  deposits  form  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  savings  of  those  classes.  Consider  the  vast  number  of  workmen 
who  own  their  own  homes.  The  whole  business  of  the  building  associations, 
which,  HB  we  just  saw,  is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  is  devoted  to  obtaining  such  homes 
for  them.  Life  insurance  forms  another  method  of  savinsr,  but  one  which  is 
mostly  availed  of  by  persons  of  medium  incomes.  On  the  iast  day  of  1888 
the  assets  of  life  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania  were 
$670,164,957.35;  at  the  same  time  the  assets  of  fire  insurance  companies  were 
$162,134,749.41.  These  are  mainly  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
buildings,  and  are  to  that  extent  virtually  the  property  of  the  insured,  includ- 
ing such  laborers  as  own  houses. 

The  laboring  class  is  largely  shut  out  from  the  ordinary  stock  exchange 
investments  by  the  difficulties  of  judging  of  their  safety.  Nevertheless, 
their  investments  of  this  nature  form  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  sum.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  corporations  are  owned  by  few  persons,  or 
by  wealthy  persons.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  for  instance, 
has  over  20,000  stockholders,  and  of  them  a  very  large  proportion  hold  less 
than  ten  shares  each.  In  one  of  the  foremost  national  banks  of  Philadelphia, 
having  $1,500,000  of  capital  stock,  there  are  795  stockholders,  of  whom  no 
one  owns  over  234  shares,  and  but  two  own  over  200,  and  twenty- seven  over 
100  shares;  the  greater  number  own  less  than  twenty  shares. 

The  conditions  of  a  suitable  investment  of  savings  are  that  it  should  be  as 
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nearly  as  possible  absolutely  safe,  and  that  it  can  be  easily  converted  into 
money.  Uncertainty  on  these  points  unfits  for  this  purpose,  in  a  great  degree, 
most  of  the  usual  forms  of  investments,  and  compels  laborers  to  accept  the 
lower  rate  of  interest  which  savings  banks  can  oflFer.  Every  step  which 
tends  to  remove  these  obstacles  is  a  great  boon.  If  everybody  had  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  different  investments,  everj'one  would  be  on 
a  par  in  choosing  between  them.  Vast  fortunes  would  no  longer  be  con- 
veyed from  the  pockets  of  the  many  to  those  of  the  few  through  the  agencies 
of  fluctuating  prices.  Under  such  circumstances  we  may  well  believe  that  a 
growing  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  would  pass  into  the  control  of 
those  who  labor  with  their  hands,  with  great  advantage  to  public  good. 

Men  are  by  nature  unequal,  and  always  will  be.  The  more  capable  and 
the  more  industrious  will  always  outstrip  their  less  gifted  fellows.  Nor  can 
we  afford  to  deprive  them  of  the  fair  returns  for  their  ability.  If  the  labor  of 
oihers  makes  them  rich,  it  is  their  labor  and  skill  which  enables  others  to  use 
their  labor  to  the  best  effect.  The  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
receives  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  this  may  seem  a  large  salary;  but 
if  you  compare  the  management  of  the  Reading  Railroad  and  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  for  the  last  twenty  years,  you  will  quickly  admit  that  not 
only  forty  thousand  a  year,  but  even  a  million  a  year  would  have  been  a 
cheap  price  for  the  Reading  to  have  paid  to  have  had  a  management  as  saga- 
cious as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania,  provided  this  were  the  least  price  at  which 
it  could  have  been  had.  To  induce  good  men  to  give  their  best  work  to  the 
world  they  must  not  be  begrudged  good  wages;  they  must  be  fairly  compen- 
sated for  their  natural  inequalities.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  society  to 
exaggerate  these  inequalities;  to  do  so  is  a  feature  of  barbarous  societies. 
In  primitive  society,  the  strong  and  brave  and  cunning  man  takes  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  disorder  to  become  the  master  of  his  fellows,  just  as  with 
us  the  shrewd,  bold,  far-seeing  man  appropriates  the  avenues  of  wealth. 
Every  law  which  increases  fluctuations  in  value  add  to  his  gains.  All  cur- 
rency tinkering,  all  tariff  tinkering  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  specula- 
tors. Some  of  it  comes  from  other  speculators,  but  a  part  always  comes 
from  the  innocent  public. 

But  avoiding  questions  which  may  be  called  political,  I  will  ask  your  at- 
tention  to  the  way  in  which  the  acquisition  of  colossal  fortunes  in  railroad 
speculations  have  been  promoted  by  our  laws  and  customs  regarding  the 
capitalization  of  such  enterprises.  The  old  way  of  building  a  railroad  was  to 
issue  stock  which  was  paid  for  in  cash.  Only  when  this  became  exhausted 
might  recourse  be  had  to  bonds.  Gradually  the  custom  grew  up  of  relying 
on  bonds  to  supply  the  cost  of  construction,  and  to  treat  stock  as  a  sort  of 
bonus  or  i)rofit  for  the  projector.  A  natural  result  was,  that  as  what  cost 
nothing  was  worth  little  more  than  nothing,  the  stock  of  such  roads  com- 
monh'  sold  for  extremely  low  prices  because  there  was  not  sufficient  business 
to  permit  of  its  earning  a  dividend.  But  shrewd  men  saw  in  it  a  value  in  that 
it  conveyed  the  power  to  vote  and  to  control  the  management  of  the  concern. 
This  was  valuable  for  many  purposes.  It  made  possible  a  whole  host  of 
indirect  gains,  mostly  of  a  questionable  character.  Moreover  the  low  prices 
of  such  stocks  made  it  possible  for  small  cliques  or  for  individuals  to  acquire 
control  and  management  of  immense  properties  which  never  could  have 
been  so  controlled  had  not  the  voting  power  been  divorced  from  the  real 
ownership,  which  was  in  the  bonds.      If  bonds  and  stock  had  both  been 
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allowed  to  vote,  but  only  in  proportion  to  cash  actually  paid  in,  the  career  of 
Mr.  Jaj'  Gould,  or  any  similar  career,  would  have  been  impossible. 

Under  a  system  which,  while  giving  free  play  to  the  natural  inequalities 
of  men,  should  avoid  exaggerating  their  gains,  we  may  look  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  labor,  and  a  growing  accumulation 
of  capital  in  the  hands  of  laborers.  Such  accumulations  would  greatly 
mitigate  whatever  evils  there  may  be  in  the  wage  system  of  the  present. 

For  we  cannot  ignore  that  the  tendency  of  the  wage  system,  is  to  make 
the  laborer  interested  only  in  his  wages  and  not  in  his  work.  If,  therefore, 
the  wage  system  is  to  continue,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  lacking  sense  of 
responsibility  should  be  supplemented;  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  can 
be  done  so  well  as  by  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  ownership  of  the 
working  classes. 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  J.  A.  Price,  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  who  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  J.  A.  PRICE. 

Mr.  President  AND  Gentlemen: — I  suppose  I  looked  formidable  with 
the  roll  of  papers  with  which  I  came  into  the  room,  but  I  assure  you  I  am 
only  loaded  for  taxes,  as  I  am  on  my  way  to  Harrisburg,  and  only  incident- 
ally here,  having  had  a  conference  with  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
this  morning. 

My  friend  Wright,  of  course,  knows  a  little  of  the  work  that  is  being 
formulated  in  regard  to  a  certain  statistical  matter,  a  subject  in  which  I  have 
a  very  great  interest.  The  vehicle  with  which  I  have  chosen  to  operate  is 
the  National  Board  of  Trade.  We  have  now  on  our  list  some  1,850  bonrds 
of  trade,  representing  a  membership  of  about  400,000  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial men.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  these  boards  are  aflSliated  wiih 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  at  the  present  time,  but  in  a  great  many  things 
we  are  in  touch  with  them  and  have  their  interest,  although  we  do  not  claim 
them  as  individuals  of  the  national  organization.  We  hope  in  time  to  have 
this  vast  mass  of  individual  interests  of  this  country  express  itself  upon  all 
matters  of  legislation  involving  the  productive  and  earning  capacity  of  the 
country.  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  patriotic  work. 
We  have  concluded,  after  the  many  years  that  we  have  philosophized  on 
these  questions,  that  we  do  not  know  as  much  as  we  ought  to  know  in  regard 
to  formulating  the  best  laws;  hence  we  have  gravitated  toward  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  friend  Wright  indi(  ated  when  he  spoke  of  the  matter  of  a 
permanent  census  bureau. 

Personally,  my  whole  life  has  been  after  facts.  1  care  little  for  a  theory, 
either  scientifically  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  fact  — the  bottom  fact  — that  I 
want.  I  began  life,  as  a  boy  in  my  teens,  under  the  old  Scott  tactics  in  the 
army.  I  am  taking  this  as  an  illustration,  as  it  shows  the  efficiency  of  work- 
ing to  an  end.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  days  from  1861  to 
18^,  and  know  what  we  went  through,  will  appreciate  my  illustration.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  old  Scott  tactics  know  the  cumbersome  and  lum- 
bering way  In  which  we  had  to  organize  large  bodies  of  men,  and  how  weak 
we  were  in  moving  them.  We  gravitated  toward  Casey,  and  then  to  Hardee 
and  to  Upton.    We  learned,  by  close  observation,  by  study  of  principles,  and 
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by  practice,  the  force  and  efficiency  of  these  changes.  So,  to-day,  the  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  between  the  old  Scott  tactics  and  the  modern  Up- 
ton, changing  entirely  the  method  by  which  men  are  moved  in  large  bodies, 
is  very  great  and  very  marked,  as  it  is  founded  upon  many  observations  and 
close  calculations.  The  same  is  true  of  arms.  Both  armies  and  arms  have 
come  to  have  the  power  and  precision  of  a  deadly  science.  The  art  of  the 
statistician  is  the  art  of  the  tactician,  and  is  the  undeveloped  art  of  the  day, 
as  it  is  the  important  art  of  the  day.  Give  me  the  knowledge  that  is  requi- 
site to  guide  the  people,  and  I  care  not  who  may  make  the  laws.  A  people 
inspired  by  virtue  and  general  harmony  of  sentiment,  as  between  man  and 
man,  will  very  rarely  go  astray  if  they  only  know  where  and  how  to  go. 
This  has  been,  as  1  say,  the  foundation  of  my  nterest  in  all  your  work.  Se- 
curity is  more  in  knowledge  than  in  law.  Leaving  the  army  at  its  close,  I 
went  into  manufacturing  business,  so  that  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  life  whatever  that  has  not  involved  the  efficiency  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  harmony  of  the  actions  of  men,  combining  all  the  important 
traits  upon  which  so  much  of  the  progress  of  the  world  is  maintained.  My 
observation  along  these  lines  has  taught  me  just  what  my  army  observation 
taught  me.  In  the  shop  I  care  nothing  for  a  theory,  however  plausible  it 
may  be,  how  apparently  well  grounded  it  may  be  —  if  I  cannot  seethe  actual 
movement  I  have  come  to  disregard  it  as  a  matter  of  management.  As  an 
illustration,  I  have  one  department  where  I  was  called  upon,  as  a  matter,  of 
opinion,  to  give  an  estimate  in  regard  to  settling  a  loss.  So  accurate  is  the 
method  which  I  have  instituted  to  obtain  results,  that  when  I  came  to  give 
my  estimate  and  go  to  the  books  to  see  how  nearly  correct  my  judgment 
was,  I  found  that  I  had  stated  the  amount  as  "1.40,"  while  my  books  actually 
showed  **  1.89.''  Now,  I  believe  all  the  aifaira  of  our  lives,  our  social  lives, 
can  be  conducted  upon  that  principle.  It  is  a  matter  of  close  investigation 
rather  than  a  matter  of  theorizing  upon  these  topics,  and  what  I  am  offering 
to-day  is  simply  with  the  hope  that  some  little  inspiration  and  good  may 
come  out  of  it  to  you,  who  are  working  in  the  same  line.  I  am  only  work- 
ing for  the  efficiency  of  the  control  and  management  of  the  property  of 
which  I  happen  to  have  charge;  you  are  working  for  definite  results  socially. 
I  am  after  a  practical  result;  I  know  you  are  laboring  to  that  end  also, 
and  if  you  can  keep  from  your  minds  all  the  pleasant  generalizations  and 
beautiful  theories  that  may  be  w^orked  out,  and  make  a  steady  pull  for  the 
bottom  and  ultimate  facts  so  far  as  the  human  faculties  can  obtain  them  and 
realize  them,  I  believe  you  will  have  the  key  of  the  situation  for  effective 
work  upon  this  labor  and  capital  question.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  net  fear 
anything  going  wrong  in  this  or  any  other  country  where  intelligence  rules, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  people  have  adequate  knowledge. 

Now,  then,  just  a  word  to  close.  To  obtain  this  knowledge  I,  as  one  of  a 
body  of  workers  connected  with  the  board  of  trade  that  our  friend  Wright 
referred  to,  have  taken  this  position,  that  our  census  and  our  statistical  col 
lectors  are  necessarily  lighting  a  great  battle  in  battalions— "bushwhacking," 
as  it  were.  VVe  have  not  a  system  of  statistical  methods  that  is  as  yet  of 
sufficient  precision  to  give  us  the  proper  and  adequate  knowledge  that  we 
want  to  base  calculations  and  conduct  operations  upon.  The  National  Board 
of  Trade,  representing  so  many  commercial  and  industrial  institutions  far 
and  near,  has,  after  thoroughly  discussing  this  question,  determined  that  the 
best  thing  would  l)e  to  establish  a  permanent  statistical  department  at  Wash- 
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ington,  as  the  center  around  which  we  may  all  revolve.  As  to  whether  this  is 
a  wise  conclusion  or  not,  I  will  say  that  we  stand  ready  to  be  convinced,  and 
are  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  we  are  in  for  it  for  all  we  are  worth.  We  are 
seeking  an  end,  and  that  end  seems  to  be  working  toward  a  permanency  of 
our  census  and  statistical  departments  such  as  w^e  have  not  known  in  the  past. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  again,  I  will  say  that  after  the  New  Orleans  meeting 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  we  appealed  to  the  country.  There  were 
then  about  1,300  organized  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade* 
and  with  the  assistance  of  our  friend  Wright  in  Washington,  we  formulated 
a  resolution,  which  passed  the  Senate,  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  take  up  this  question  and  see  whether  or  not,  in  the  line  of  his 
experience  and  in  the  line  of  his  work,  a  permanent  census  or  statistical 
bureau  is  needed.  That  report,  I  suppose,  will  be  presented  to  Congress  next 
December.  I  give  you  these  few  facts  as  an  indication  of  the  work  in  your 
direction  that  is  being  pursued  by  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  organ- 
izations of  the  country:  so  that  you  see  you  are  not  working  alone,  by  any 
means,  and  we  do  look  with  pride  upon  the  work  that  the  Labor  Bureaus 
are  doing.  I  have  some  connections  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I 
can  tell  you  this,  that  in  conference  with  gentlemen  abroad  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  there  is  no  department  in  this  country  that  is  looked  upon  with  so 
much  interest  and  so  much  of  pleasant  recognition  as  the  Labor  Bureaus  of 
the  different  States  and  of  the  general  government.  They  have  strained  af- 
fairs abroad  as  we  have  here,  and  they  are  looking  to  the  facts  that  you  are 
collecting  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  stepping-stones  to  safety  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Financial  Reform  Association  of  Liverpool  sent  to  me  some  time  ago 
for  the  reports  of  the  various  Bureaus  in  this  country.  I  suppose  some  of 
you  gentlemen  will  remember  that  I.  have  interviewed  you  by  letter  in  order 
to  get  your  results  to  send  to  that  association  for  use  in  their  work  on  the 
other  side.  Men  like  Earl  Derby,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  others  are  keeping 
their  eyes  upon  the  work  that  you  are  doing,  and  for  all  the  reasons  that  pat- 
riotism might  assign  I  am  anxious,  aye,  as  anxious  as  you  gentlemen  can 
possibly  be  yourselves,  to  have  you  do  your  work  efficiently  and  well,  so  that 
it  may  obtain  their  approval  and  make  American  citizenship  more  respected 
even  than  it  now  is  on  the  other  side. 

As  I  said,  we  will  stand  as  nearly  in  touch  with  you  as  we  are  able  in  our 
line  of  work,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  great  body  of  business  men  of  this 
country,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  in  harmony  with  your  work 
and  proud  of  your  achievements.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  atten- 
tion. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Lord,  the  thanks  of  the  Convention 
were  tendered  to  Mr.  Wood  and  to  Mr.  Price  for  their 
addresses. 

Mr.  Weeks,  of  Maryland,  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention  to  visit  Baltimore,  in  connection 
with  their  proposed  inspection  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Works  at  Sparrow's  Point,  Maryland. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  the  Convention 
took  a  recess  until  7:30  p.  m. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  to  which  was  referred  the  matter  of  revising 
the  rules,  reported  in  favor  of  amending  the  rules  so  as  to 
read  as  follows,  the  changes  being  indicated  by  itJilics: 

1.  The  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  State  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
or  of  kindred  Bureaus  or  Departments,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
IhpittuAj  Secretaries^  or  Chief  Clerks  of  such  Bureaus  or  De^Hirtments,  shall 
constitute  a  National  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  Bureaus  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  officers  of  said  Convention  shall  be  a  President,  a  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident, a  Seeotid  Vice  President,  a  Secret ary-Trf^^ur^r,  and  an  Ex^cutire 
(^ommittee  which  shall  consist  of  fiee persons.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  ttlurein  the  next  Convention 
is  to  be  Jieldf  the  President  and  th^  Secretary-Treasurer,  ex  officio,  and  tito  other 
members  of  the  Contention  to  be  elected  by  ballot. 

8.  The  Convention  shall  meet  annually  in  the  month  of  May,  June,  July 
August  or  SeptemJ>er,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  at  such 
place  as  shall  have  been  selected  by  the  Convention,  by  ballot,  at  its  hist 
meeting  prior  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  Convention  shall  be  printed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form;  the  cost  of  such  publication  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  Bureaus, 
and  each  Bureau  shall  be  supplied  with  twenty-five  copies  thereof.  Extra 
copies  shall  be  supplied  to  the  various  Bureaus  at  cost. 

5.  The  officers  chosen  at  an  annual  session  of  the  Convention  shall  assume 
their  duties  at  the  following  session. 

6.  The  parliamentary  rules  laid  down  in  Cushing's  Manual  shall  govern 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  of  Wisconsin,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  which  was  referred  the 
matter  of  selecting  a  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson%  of  Michigan,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report: 

PHiLAnFjj»HrA,  May  19, 1891. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention   of  Labor 
Cfoumissioners: 

Gentlemek — The  Committee  on  Nominations,  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  the  wish  of  this  Convention,  to  suggest  the  names  of  officers  of  this  asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year,  subject  to  your  consideration,  beg  leave  to  re- 
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port  that  the  committee  met,  and  by  ^  majority  vote  decided  upou  the 
following: 

For  President  —  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  First  Vice  President  —  Frank  H.  Hetton,  of  Kansas. 

For  Second  Vice  President  —  Willard  C.  Hall,  of  Missouri. 

For  Secretary -Treasurer — Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Executive  Committee  —  Lester  Bodine,  of  Colorado,  Chairman; 
Cuas.  F.  Pkck,  of  New  York;  Wm.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  and  the 
President  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  same  is  respectfully  referred  to  this  Convention. 

Lester  Bodine,  Chairman. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peck,  of  New  York,  the  nomination 
of  Carroll  D.  Wright  for  President  was  made  unanimous, 
and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Con- 
vention for  him. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  New  York,  nominated  Samuel  M.  Hotch- 
Kiss,  of  Connecticut,  for  the  office  of  First  Vice  President.  A 
ballot  being  taken,  the  vote  resulted  as  follows:  Hotciikiss, 
13;  Betton,  8;  whereupon  Mr.  IIotchkiss  was  declared 
duly  elected  First  Vice  President  of  the  Convention  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  of  Wisconsin,  the  nomination 
of  Willard  C.  Hall  for  Second  Vice  President  was  made 
unanimous,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  bal- 
lot of  the  Convention  for  him. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  New  York,  nominated  Frank  II.  Betton, 
of  Kansas,  for  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer.  A  ballot 
being  taken,  the  vote  resulted  as  follows:  Betton,  15;  Pid- 
gin, 5;  Bodine,  I — whereupon  Mr.  Betton  was  declared 
duly  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Convention  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Powers,  of  Minnesota,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention  for  the  gen- 
tlemen nominated  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Convention  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  it  was  decided 
that  the  excursion  to  the  new  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works  and 
to  Baltimore  should  take  place  on  Thursday  instead  of  Fri- 
day, as  provided  by  the  provisional  program. 

Upon  motion  of  the  same  gentleman,  the  call  of  States  on 
the  current  work  of  the  Bureaus  was  dispensed  with,  with 
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the  understanding  that  members  of  the  Convention  furnish  to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  written  statements  relative  to  the 
current  work  of  their  respective  Bureaus  for  publication  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

After  some  informal  discussion  of  the  matter,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Michigan,  permission  was  given  to  those 
members  of  the  Convention  who  so  desired  to  make  oral  re- 
ports relative  to  the  current  work  of  their  respective  Bureaus; 
whereupon  the  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  States  for  that 
purpose,  the  following  responses  being  made: 

Missouri,  —  Mr.  Hall:  The  appropriation  for  the  Labor 
Bureau  of  mv  State  was  nearlv  doubled  this  year,  conse- 
quently  I  have  been  enabled  to  take  up  five  investigations,  or 
rather  to  divide  my  work  into  five  parts:  factorj'  inspection, 
a  complete  report  on  working  women,  a  complete  report  on 
manufactures,  and  a  comparative  statement  of  wages  paid  in 
a  representative  factory  of  the  country  and  one  of  the  city. 
In  addition  to  these,  I  have  undertaken  an  investigation  which 
w^ill  probably  be  the  most  important  of  any,  and  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  State — certainly  of  interest  to  the  farming  classes 
—  and  which  is  entirely  different  from  anj'^thing  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  reports  of  the  different  Bureaus.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  is  very  strong  in  Missouri,  having  some  200,000 
members.  They  requested  when  I  was  appointed,  on  the  3d 
of  March  last,  that  I  should  take  up  some  investigation  which 
would  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  them.  I  prepared  blanks, 
several  of  which  I  have  with  me.  These  blanks  show  the 
carload  shipments  of  the  farm,  factory,  forest  and  mine 
from  each  county  in  the  State  —  the  out-shipments  for  the 
year  1890.  I  claim,  that  if  the  out-shipments  from  the 
stations  in  a  county  are  greater  than  the  in-shipmenls, 
they  indicate  a  surplus  for  that  county,  while  if  the  in- 
shipments  are  greater  than  the  out-shipments,  they  indicate 
a  want  of  surplus.  For  example,  if  a  town  has  during  the 
year,  ordered  100  carloads  of  grain,  that  would  indicate  a 
shortage  of  grain  to  the  amount  of  100  carloads.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  that  town  shipped  100  carloads,  it  would  indicate  a 
surplus.  These  blanks  are  prepared  for  the  114  counties  in 
the  State.     They  show   the   shipments,  not  onh'  from  every 
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railroad  station  in  Missouri,  but  also  from  every  river  point. 
The  river  shipments  are  reduced  to  carload  lots.  Now,  bear 
in  mind,  these  shipments  show  carload  lots  for  the  farm,  fac- 
tory, forest  and  mine.  I  have  here  a  blank  for  the  county  of 
Audrain.  In  that  county  there  are  two  railroads,  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  and  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  two  railroads  there  are 
nine  stations.  These  nine  stations  constitute  all  the  shipping 
points  for  the  county  of  Audrain.  This  blank  shows  that 
Audrain  county,  during  the  year  1890,  shipped  810  carloads 
of  cattle,  716  of  hogs,  211  of  horses  and  mules,  91  of  sheep, 
47  of  corn,  252  of  hay,  270  of  oats,  34  of  wheat,  49  of  flax,  5 
of  broom  corn,  160  of  flour,  686  of  fire-brick,  116  of  coal,  5 
of  fruit,  32  of  lumber,  3  of  scrap-iron,  25  of  poultry,  23  of 
junk,  106  miscellaneous,  48  of  lime,  13  of  emigrant  outfits, 
and  I  of  wool,  making  a  total  of  3,703  carloads.  That  is  the 
surplus  of  Audrain  county;  that  is  what  that  county  pro- 
duced over  and  above  what  she  could  consume.  Now,  as  I 
said,  these  statements  are  prepared  for  the  114  counties  in  the 
State,  including  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  They  will  be  alpha- 
betically arranged,  commencing  with  Adair  county  and  end- 
ing with  Worth.  Of  these  reports  3,000  copies  are  printed, 
of  which  2,500  are  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
and  250  in  foreign  countries.  They  are  valuable  in  exhibit- 
ing the  resources  of  the  State.  For  instance,  a  man  in  Penn- 
sylvania wants  to  settle  in  Missouri.  He  has  not  the  means 
to  travel  over  the  State  to  determine  what  countv  is  best 
a.Iapted  to  his  particular  business.  Say  his  business  is  that  of 
stock-raising,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs.  He  will  look  at 
this  report,  and  will  see  at  a  glance  that  Audrain  county 
shipped  810  carloads  of  cattle  and  716  carloads  of  hogs.  He 
will  say  at  once,  "That  is  a  good  corn  county."  Here  is  an- 
other man  who  wants  to  go  to  a  county  the  soil  of  which  is 
adapted  to  making  fire-brick.  By  looking  at  this  table  he 
can  ascertain  the  county  shipments  and  the  station  shipments. 
He  will  see  that  the  town  of  Mexico  shipped  during  the  year 
468  carloads  of  fire-brick.  This  shows  the  station  best  adapted 
to  his  business.  Another  man  wants  to  go  in  the  lumber  and 
tie  business.  The  station  shipments  of  lumber  and  ties,  as 
shown  by  this  report,  will  indicate  the  best  point  for  him  to 
locate.     When  these  blanks  are  finished  for  the  114  counties 
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I  will  make  totals  showing  the  shipments  for  the  entire  State. 
For  instance,  I  will  take  the  total  number  of  carloads  of  cattle 
shipped  from  the  114  counties;  I  will  get  some  good  cattle 
man  to  put  a  fair,  conservative  valuation  on  a  carload  of  cat- 
tle, and  then  by  multiplying  that  by  the  total  number  of  car- 
loads I  will  ascertain  the  value  of  Missouri's  surplus  of  cattle. 
I  will  take  each  one  of  the  items  contained  in  the  tables  and 
treat  it  in  that  way.  Everybody  knows  the  value  of  a  carload 
of  coal.  I  will  multiply  that  amount  by  the  total  number  of 
carloads  shipped  from  all  stations  in  Missouri,  and  that  will  give 
me  the  value  of  Missouri's  surplus  of  coal,  and  so  on  through 
the  list.  Now  the  people  in  my  State,  and  especially  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  different  counties,  as  I  have  these 
blanks  finished  for  each  county,  are  writing  to  get  the  reports 
for  their  counties.  The  newspapers  publish  all  this  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  very  interesting  to  the  people  living  in  the 
towns  to  see  the  shipments  from  their  respective  localities, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  a  valuable  showing. 

Kansas. — Mr.  Betton:  I  do  not  like,  Mr.  President,  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  Convention,  especially,  as  having  just 
been  elected  your  Secretary,  I  presume  it  is  expected  of  me 
to  set  a  good  example  in  the  direction  of  brevity.  I  will  only 
say  that  in  each  succeeding  Report  I  am  striving  to  condense 
to  the  last  degree  consistent  with  an  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  subjects  investigated,  and  that  I  am  gradually  dropping  the 
ambitious  attempt,  which  is  too  common  with  new  Bureaus, 
to  solve  all  the  problems  coming  within  the  scope  of  our 
duties,  inside  of  twelve  months;  and  am  taking  up  each  year 
some  one  or  two  subjects,  and  seeking  to  make  as  thorough 
work  of  them  as  the  limited  nature  of  my  facilities  will  per- 
mit. I  think  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  older  Bureaus  are 
moving  in  this  direction  —  specialties — and  while  it  may  be 
necessary  for  new  Bureaus  to  present  in  their  earlier  reports 
a  general  review  of  the  entire  field,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded 
that  thev  will  find  their  more  effective  work  in  their  later 
reports,  when,  having  covered  the  general  field,  they  com- 
mence to  take  up  specialties,  and  seek  to  make  thorough 
work  of  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  being  mani- 
fested in  Kansas  in  labor  matters.     Last  winter,  for  the  first 
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time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  various  organizations  of 
railroad  employtfs  had  a  convention  and  appointed  a  Legisla- 
tive Committee  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  that  commit- 
tee made  its  headquarters  in  my  office.     I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  members  of  that  committee  did  not  know  until  I  told 
them  that  the  United    States  Commissioner  of  Labor  had 
gotten   out  a  valuable  report  on  the  condition  of   railroad 
employes.     My  chief  clerk  had  examined  the  Report  more 
thoroughly  than  I  had,  and  between  us  we  called  their  atten- 
tion to  some  valuable  features  of  the  Report,  and  the  commit- 
tee had  a  meeting,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Kansas  to  carry  on  a  similar 
investigation  in  that  State.     There  was  one  local"  question  in 
particular  which  they  wanted  investigated,  and  that  was  in 
reference  to  the  hours  that  employes  are  on  duty  for  which 
they  are  not  paid.     We  have  in  our  State  the  Santa  F^  and 
some  other   large    systems,  and   altogether  we  have   some 
10,000  miles  of  railroad.      I  gave  considerable  thought  to  the 
matter,  and  finally  formulated  a  plan  for  ascertaining  the  facts 
and  submitted  it  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  criti- 
cism.    There  are  some  points  of  great  interest  in  this  investi- 
gation.    For  instance,  an  engineer  is  called  at  8  o'clock  to 
report  for  duty  at  9  o'clock,  and  because  of  some  delay  his 
train  does  not  go  out  until  12  o'clock.     In  such  a  case,  on 
some  of  the  systems,  the  engineer  is  only  paid  for  one  hour 
before  the  train  goes  out.     In  some  instances  he  may  wait  at 
the  round-house  two  or  three  hours,  and  he  receives  no  pay 
for  the  time.     The  conductor  has  what  he  calls  a  train-book, 
in  which  he  makes  out  his  report,  showing  the  miles  traveled, 
the  hours  worked,  etc.     Most  roads  have   some  system  of 
overtime.     We   have   undertaken    that   investigation,  and   I 
think  that  is  all  we  will  do  in  this  line  this  year,  as  I  find  it  is 
a  larger  undertaking  than  I  thought  it  would  be.     In  addition 
to  that  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Porter,  the 
Superintendent  of  Census,  and  I  hope  to  submit  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  special  agents  of  the  census  in  six  or  seven  of 
the  principal   cities  of   Kansas,  which  will   be  much   more 
thorough  than  anything  within  my  reach.     That  will  form  my 
Report  for  the  year  1891. 

5* 
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Minnesota, — Mr.  Powers:  I  will  make  a  brief  statement 
of  our  work  for  the  next  two  years.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  have  planned  having  such  an  investi- 
gation regarding  the  statistics  of  factories  as  shall  show  the 
amount  of  unsafe  machinery  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  fac- 
tories, with  the  object  in  view  of  finally  obtaining  a  factory- 
inspection  law.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  number  of 
minor  matters  under  consideration,  one  corresponding  to  that 
which  Mr.  Wadlin  has  undertaken  under  his  chronological 
history,  seeking  to  get  all  the  facts  relating  to  organized  labor 
of  various  kinds  within  the  State.  Then  we  have  begun  a 
special  investigation  of  the  flour-milling  industry  of  the  State, 
beginning  with  an  investigation  of  the  milling  business  of  the 
Pillsbury-Washburn  Company,  Limited,  the  largest  flouring 
establishment  in  the  world.  They  have  kindly  opened  their 
books  to  us,  even  more  fully  than  the  books  of  manufacturers 
have  been  opened  to  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts.  We  shall,  from  those  books,  present  the 
following  facts:  First,  the  wages  received  by  each  and  every 
class  of  labor  in  the  mills  for  each  of  the  years  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  business,  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  years 
ago;  and,  second,  we  shall  show  the  proportion  that  has  gone 
to  labor  and  to  capital  in  each  and  all — not  only  the  gross 
amount,  but  the  percentage.  Their  work  is  already  tabu- 
lated, showing  the  proportionate  cost  of  every  item  going 
into  a  barrel  of  flour.  We  shall  copy  those  figures,  and  verify 
them,  if  possible;  but  every  item  is  in  the  books  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  we  shall  simply  present  them.  In  addition  to 
this,  as  bringing  out  the  full  history  of  the  milling  business 
and  the  effect  of  the  invention  known  as  the  "new  process"  of 
milling,  upon  the  relative  values  of  winter  and  spring  wheat, 
we  shall  give  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the  Buffalo  market,  that 
being  one  of  the  markets  which  gives  the  prices  of  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat  —  Minneapolis  being  a  spring-wheat 
market  only.  This  will  show  the  effect  of  the  complete  rev- 
olution in  the  prices  of  the  two  kinds  ot  wheat  produced  by 
this  invention.  This  invention,  you  may  say  in  general  terms, 
has  rendered  possible  the  settlement  of  Minnesota  and  Da- 
kota, having  added  to  the  value  of  spring  wheat  from  thirty 
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to  forty  cents  a  bushel,  without  which  addition  none  of  the 
Northwest  could  have  been  settled — at  least  profitably.  We 
shall  also  show  the  progressive  changes  in  the  way  of  toll,  or 
what  the  farmer  has  had  to  pay  for  having  his  grain  ground, 
showing  changes  not  simply  in  our  generation,  but  from  the 
earliest  English  times  —  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when 
the  farmer  had  his  flour  ground  for  one-twenty-fourth  part  of 
the  grain,  down  to  the  present  time,  when  he  has  to  pay  in 
exchange  something  like  one-fourth.  In  spite  of  the  progress 
of  centuries,  in  spite  of  this  invention  which  makes  the  cost 
of  grinding  a  barrel  of  flour  a  very  few  cents,  the  farmer, 
when  he  takes  his  grain  to  the  market  and  exchanges  it  for 
flour,  has  to  pay  in  grain  from  six  to  eight  times  what  he  did 
six  centuries  ago,  and  eight  times  what  the  early  Puritan 
fathers  allowed  their  millers  in  1631,  when  they  passed  the 
first  law  regulating  that  industry.  All  these  general  facts  re- 
lating to  the  milling  business  will  be  followed  up.  We  have 
first,  as  I  said,  the  statistics  of  the  Pillsbury-Washburn  Com- 
pany, Limited.  We  shall  include  with  them  also,  for  one  year, 
all  the  flour-milling  business  for  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Nearly  all  the  other  mills  in  Minneapolis  outside  of  the  great 
combination  known  as  the  Pillsbury-Washburn  Company, 
Limited,  last  week  formed  a  new  combination,  making  only 
two  great  milling  companies  in  the  city.  ■  While  in  the  chaotic 
state  that  they  have  been  in  for  the  last  two  months  pending 
this  consolidation,  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  any  negotiations 
with  the  members  of  this  new  company  relating  to  statistics. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  will  be  able  to  secure  from  them  similar 
information  to  that  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  Pillsbury- 
Washburn  Company,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Minneapolis  mills  for  the  past  ten  years  to  show  to  the 
world  all  the  facts  relating  to  their  business.  We  hope,  also, 
in  this  connection,  to  investigate  the  elevators  of  the  State,  and 
thus  touch  upon  the  question  which  has  been  the  center  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  agitation  throughout  the  State  and  the 
Northwest  —  that  is,  whether  the  millers  and  the  elevator 
companies  have  actually  been  stealing  from  the  farmers,  or 
whether  there  has  been  a  legitimate  charge.  Some  of  the 
largest  elevator  companies  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
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open  their  books  in  the  fullest  detail  to  our  inspection.  This  in- 
volves all  we  have  mapped  out.  If  time  and  money  avail  and 
we  do  not  pass  beyond  our  appropriation  in  our  labors,  we 
shall  take  up  the  saw-mill  and  lumber  business  of  the  State, 
which  is  an  industry  next  in  importance  to  that  of  milling. 
Some  of  the  largest  lumber  mills  have  expressed  a  willingness 
to  open  up  their  books.  If  we  fail  to  reach  this  work  during 
the  next  two  years,  we  shall  take  it  up  at  some  future  time. 

Temiessee, — Mr.  Ford:  Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  to 
submit  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  gentlemen  assembled 
here.  It  is  but  recently  that  we  have  had  our  office  estab- 
lished in  our  State,  and  I  know  but  little  with  reference  to 
the  duties  connected  therewith  or  the  manner  of  conducting 
them,  and  it  was  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  information  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  me  that  I  at- 
tended this  Convention.  I  see  that  I  may  get  some,  but  not 
as  much  as  I  looked  for;  yet  I  hope  that  when  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Convention  are  distributed  they  may  be  of  some 
service  to  us  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Betton:  Have  you  issued  any  reports.^ 

Mr.  Ford:  I  have  only  been  connected  with  the  office 
about  six  weeks,  and  during  that  time  most  of  my  time  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  inspection  of  the  coal  mines  in  our  State; 
so  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  work  at  anything, 
even  if  I  had  had  some  form  to  go  by,  and  I  would  particu- 
larly ask  that  the  several  Commissioners  favor  me  with  some 
blanks  and  papers  that  will  enable  me  to  make  a  start  in  ihis 
business. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  to  meet  at  9:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday, 
May  20. 
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SECOND    DAY 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  went 
into  executive  session,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  BoDiNE,  of  Colorado,  the  roll  call  of  States  on  the  cur- 
rent work  of  the  Bureaus  was  proceeded  with,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  those  members  who  desired  and  who  had 
not  already  done  so  to  make  statements  relative  to  the  work 
of  their  respective  Bureaus;  whereupon  the  following  re- 
sponses were  made: 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. —  Mr.  Wright:  The  in- 
vestigations of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  last  three 
years  have  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
information  relative  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  different  countries,  as  ordered 
by  Congress.  That  work  is  now  nearly  completed,  the  first 
part  of  it,  a  volume  of  1,300  or  1,400  pages,  relating  to  the  cost 
of  production,  etc.,  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  being  in  the 
press.  The  second  volume  will  consist  of  the  facts  relating  to 
textiles  and  glass  manufacture,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress upon  its  assembling  in  the  fall.  Dropping  this  great 
investigation,  the  Department  will  take  up  first,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Congress,  a  wide  investigation  of  the  results  of 
manual-training  and  trade  schools  in  this  and  other  countries. 
For  this  purpose  the  Department  has  been  to  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  actual  lines  upon  which  inquirj''  can  be 
made.  To  devote  much  time  or  much  money  to  the  simple 
collection  of  data  relating  to  the  number  of  manual-training 
schools  or  trade  schools  in  this  and  other  countries,  together 
with  the  facts  relating  to  their  equipment,  their  curricula, 
their  expense,  how  founded,  etc. — that  is  to  say,  to  take 
merely  a  census  of  manual-training  and  trade  schools  —  would 
seem  to  be  useless,  because  it  is  of  no  great  importance  whether 
there  are  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  such  schools.     The 
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great  question  with  us,  and  which  I  imagine  was  the  object  of 
the  committees  of  Congress  who  carried  this  matter  through, 
is  to  find  out  the  effects  and  results  of  manual-training  schools, 
trade  schools,  and  technical  schools  in  general  —  in  fact,  to 
cover  the  whole  broad  subject  of  industrial  education  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  three  grades  of  schools.  To  this  end  we 
have  formulated  a  schedule  which  will  bring  out  the  informa- 
tion from  the  employers  of  men  who  have  been  trained  con- 
jointly in  manual-training  schools  in  skill  of  the  hand  and  of 
the  brain.  Next  it  will  bring  out  the  results  of  the  employ- 
ment of  men  who  have  been  trained  in  trade  schools  specific- 
ally, this  information  to  be  gathered  from  the  employers  of 
such  men  everywhere,  those  employers  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  rolls  of  the  different  schools,  as  I  understand  most  of  them 
keep  track  of  their  graduates.  There  have  been  several  in- 
vestigations relating  to  this  subject;  first  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission established  bv  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  1882 
or  1883;  but  that  investigation  did  not  go  into  the  economic, 
ethical,  or  social  results  of  manual  training  and  training  in 
trade  schools;  it  simply  took  up  the  question  of  methods. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  also  made  a  very  excellent  re- 
port on  this  subject  through  a  special  commission;  but  that 
commission  did  not  take  up  the  wider  idea  of  getting  at  ef- 
fects. The  other  investigations  which  have  been  made  on  a 
similar  scale  have  all  neglected  this  one  feature;  therefore 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  take  that  up  as  supplemental  to 
other  investigations.  What  I  mean  by  the  effects  or  results 
of  manual  training  can  be  shown  by  one  or  two  of  the  ques- 
tions which  will  be  asked  in  this  investigation;  for  instance, 
what  effect  the  employment  of  a  graduate  of  a  manual-train- 
ing school  or  trade  school  has  had  upon  his  own  compen- 
sation—  whether  he  receives  a  larger  compensation  than 
workmen  employed  through  the  ordinary  sources;  also 
whether  by  his  employment,  coming  from  a  trade  school  or 
manual-training  school,  the  wages  of  others  in  the  Scime  es- 
tablishment have  been  affected,  and  whether  there  has  been 
any  improvement  in  style,  or  in  the  economic  use  of  materials, 
or  in  the  quantity  or  general  quality  of  the  goods  produced, 
etc.     You  see  there  is  a   wide  field  that  has  not   vet  been 
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touched,  except  incidentally,  by  investigation  relative  to  indus- 
trial training.  This  work  we  are  in  hopes  to  complete  within 
a  year.  The  second  investigation  will  relate  to  building-loan 
associations  and  cooperative  banks.  In  this  investigation  we 
shall  proceed  on  other  lines  than  those  I  have  just  described 
for  industrial  education;  that  is  to  say,  we  will  take  a  census 
of  such  institutions  in  the  United  States,  trying  to  get  at  each 
and  every  building-loan  association,  cooperative  bank,  or  kin- 
dred institution  —  not  only  making  a  complete  census  of  them 
all,  but  showing  their  methods  of  operation  and  their  economic 
effects  upon  workingmen  and  others  who  use  them,  and  also 
setting  out  mathematically,  if  possible,  the  mooted  question  as 
to  whether  the  interest  paid  to  such  institutions  by  their  pa- 
trons is  less  or  greater  than  that  paid  in  other  directions. 
Several  of  the  Bureaus  have  taken  up  this  subject  for  their 
own  States,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  will  model  its  in- 
vestigation upon  the  work  of  the  State  Bureaus  that  have 
paid  attention  to  the  subject.  The  third  investigation,  which 
is  now  going  on,  relates  to  the  housing  of  labor  in  different 
countries  where  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  such 
housing.  This  will  involve  a  wide  study  of  the  model  dwell- 
ing-house systems  of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many, so  far  as  they  have  been  attempted,  and  in  this  country. 
Appropriate  illustrations  will  be  made  of  methods,  of  styles, 
of  surroundings,  and  all  that  can  be  of  any  value  to  the  people 
of  this  country  or  to  those  at  all  interested  in  the  housing  of 
workingmen  and  women.  This  is  an  interesting  question, 
and  one  that  goes  along  with  the  investigation  relating  to 
building-loan  associations.  In  addition  to  these  three  investi- 
gations, the  Department  has  in  contemplation,  and  will  reach 
as  soon  as  possible,  an  investigation  bearing  upon  the  single-tax 
question.  It  will  undertake  the  collection  of  a  line  of  statis- 
tics which  has  been  suggested  by  advocates  of  the  single-tax 
doctrine,  to  show  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  that 
doctrine.  We  have  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
gentlemen  who  believe  in  that  doctrine,  and  for  one  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  see  a  collection  of  data  which  shall  be  of 
value  to  those  men  and  to  others.  Of  course  it  is  none  of  my 
business  whether  the  single-tax  doctrine  is  right  or  wrong. 
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If  it  should  be  proved  to  be  right,  I  am  a  single-tax  man 
through  and  through;  if  not  right,  I  am  not  a  single-tax  man. 
That  is  the  position,  I  suppose,  of  every  man  who  studies  the 
question.  Certainly  no  question  is  of  greater  importance  than 
that  of  taxation.  If  the  advocates  of  the  single-tax  doctrine 
have  struck  the  right  theory  of  taxation,  the  sooner  this  coun- 
try finds  it  out  the  better;  if  they  are  on  the  wrong  track,  the 
sooner  we  find  that  out  the  better.  Of  course  it  is  not  my 
province  to  determine  which  is  right  or  which  is  wrong,  but 
to  collect  the  statistics  so  far  as  they  will  be  useful  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  In  addition  to  these  inquiries  the 
Department  has  been  performing  some  work  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  more  particu- 
larly than  anybody  else,  and  this  is  in  two  directions.  First, 
we  have  taken  the  140  odd  volumes  constituting  the  reports 
of  all  the  Bureaus  in  the  United  States,  gone  through  them 
analytically,  and  made  a  complete  topical  index.  This  work 
is  now  about  going  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  wuthin 
two  or  three  months  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  to  each  of  you 
this  w^ork  of  three  or  four  hundred  pages,  which  will  enable 
you  to  see  at  a  glance  exactly  what  has  been  done  by  each 
State  and  how  far  it  has  carried  its  work.  For  instance,  if 
you  want  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  investi- 
gating the  question  of  child  labor,  you  look  under  that  title, 
and  you  will  find  just  what  States  have  treated  of  child  labor, 
how  they  have  treated  it — whether  in  text  form  or  statistic- 
ally— the  extent  of  their  treatment  as  to  the  number  of  pages, 
etc.,  while  in  the  other  part  of  the  volume  you  will  find  an 
analvtical  index  to  all  the  material  in  this  vast  collection  of 
industrial  information.  The  number  of  volumes  is  getting  so 
large  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  use  a  collection  of  the 
reports  themselves.  If  a  student  has  this  analytical  index  in 
his  hand  he  will  be  able  to  send  for  the  volume  or  the  particu- 
lar information  he  desires.  Furthermore,  this  volume  will  do 
a  great  deal  in  showing  the  great  range  and  vast  amount  of 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  various  Bureaus.  In  examin- 
ing the  reports  of  any  particular  State,  it  may  appear  that  no 
great  range  of  subjects  has  been  covered,  but  when  you  take 
all  the  reports  of  all  the  States  you  find  that  the  work  of  our 
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Bureaus  has  been  simply  stupendous.  I  have  been  urged  by 
students  in  this  and  other  countries  to  prepare  this  analytical 
index,  or  catalogue,  and  it  has  been  under  way  for  several 
months.  It  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  probably  be 
ready  for  the  press  early  in  the  coming  fall.  In  addition  to  that 
volume,  we  have  compiled  all  the  laws  relating  to  labor  for 
all  the  States,  most  of  them  in  full — that  is,  in  nearly  every 
case  following  the  text  of  the  law  as  it  appears  in  the  stat- 
utes of  the  different  States.  A  few  of  these  laws,  such  as 
the  lien  laws,  for  instance,  will  be  consolidated,  because  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  print  in  full  the  various  lien  laws;  but 
they  will  be  codified  so  as  to  show  the  provisions  which  each 
State  makes.  The  same  course  will  be  taken  with  the  appren- 
ticeship laws.  In  other  respects  the  labor  laws  of  the  States 
will  be  published  in  full.  This  volume  will  be  so  large  and  ex- 
pensive that  I  shall  have  to  depend  upon  Congress  to  print  it; 
but  Members  have  assured  me  that  they  will  pass  a  resolution 
ordering  it  to  be  printed  when  it  is  ready.  It  is  not  for  gen- 
eral distribution,  like  the  other,  but  will  be  printed  in  a  small 
edition  for  the  convenience  of  gentlemen  working  as  you  are, 
so  that  you  may  have  the  laws  of  all  the  States  without  being 
under  the  necessity  of  collecting  the  Session  Laws  of  the 
forty-four  States,  which  is  a  great  task,  and  one  that  is  never 
completed.  This  comprises  the  current  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Massachusetts, — Mr.  Wadlin:  The  current  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  will  be  embraced 
in  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  That  Report  consists  of 
four  parts,  three  of  which  have  been  issued  in  advance  in 
pamphlet  form.  Part  I.  contains  a  compilation  of  the  labor 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  which  we  have  made  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  State  a 
complete  compendium  of  all  our  labor  legislation,  and  in  order 
to  supply  many  requests  which  reach  us  from  outside  the  State 
for  information  as  to  our  statutes.  The  second  part  consists 
of  an  abstract  of  the  recent  enumeration  of  the  population  of 
Massachusetts,  derived  from  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States.  As  you  know,  the  work  of  enumeration  for  the  census 
was  brought  into  connection  with  the  Bureau  by  my  appoint- 
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ment  as  Supervisor,  and  we  have  made  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  results  shown  by  the  returns,  especially  bringing  out 
the  relative  importance  of  the  agricultural  and  the  manufac- 
turing  towns.     The   third   part   relates   to    the    question  of 
abandoned  farms  in  Massachusetts.     That  was  taken  up  be- 
cause the  subject  was  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  because 
investigations  along  the  same  line  had  taken  place  in  other 
States.     The  chief  distinction  of  our  Report  on  that  subject  is 
that  we  are  enabled,  by  means  of  comparisons  with  the  agri- 
cultural returns  in   our  State  census,  to  show  what  bearing, 
if  any,  the  abandonment  of  farm  land  has  on  the  progress  or 
decline  of  agriculture  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
its  relation  to  our  general  industrial  prosperity.     The  fourth 
part  of  the  Report,  not  yet  published,  is  an   exhaustive  in- 
vestigation into  the  question  of  net  profits  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries.     The  subject  of   profits  has  been,  it  is  true, 
more  or  less  treated  in  statistical  investigations,  but  its  consid- 
eration has  generally  been  confined  to  gross  profits,  by  which 
I  mean  the  excess  remaining  after  the  deduction  from    the 
selling  price  of  the  cost  of  wages  and  raw  material.     This 
Report  will  go  much  farther  than  that.     I  consider  it  exhaus- 
tive, because  it  covers  returns  from  10,000  establishments,  in 
round  numbers,  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.     I  put  it  more  graphically  if  I  say 
that  it  covers  about  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  our 
manufacturing  industries;  so  the  returns  may  be  fairly  claimed 
to  be  representative.     It  will  present  for  each  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  State  the  capital  invested — not  merely  the  stock 
capital,  or  money  capital,  but  the  actual  capital  invested,  classi- 
fied under   the    different  items;   for  instance,  land,  buildings 
and  fixtures,  machinery,  implements  and  tools,  cash  and  credit 
capital.     It  will  then  take  up  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  show,  by  percentages  for  each  industrj',  the  rela- 
tion of  the  cost  of  stock,  wages,  salaries,  rent,  taxes,  etc.,  to  the 
total  cost.     The  Report  will  then  show  the  percentage  which 
each  of  these  items  of  cost  is  of  the  selling  price,  and  thus 
show  the  percentage  of  gross  profits, being  the  excess  remain- 
ing  between    the   cost    of  production  and  the  selling  price; 
distributing  that  gross  profit  into  interest  on  cash  and  credit 
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capital,  into  an  allowance  for  depreciation  on  machinery  in 
each  industry,  and  an  allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  loss, 
and  thus  leaving  the  balance  as  the  net  profit.  Each  industry 
will  have  a  separate  tabular  presentation.  The  Report  will 
go  still  farther.  It  will  show  the  amount  of  net  profit  accru- 
ing to  each  partner  or  stockholder  in  each  industry;  that  is, 
the  average  amount  of  money  which  each  stockholder  or 
partner  drew  as  profit.  It  will  parallel  that  with  a  presenta- 
tion giving  the  average  wages  to  each  employ^  in  the  same 
industry,  so  that  the  average  amount,  which  each  laborer  in 
each  industry  received,  may  be  compared  with  the  average 
profit  each  stockholder  or  partner  received,  in  the  same  indus- 
try. The  Report  will  also  contain  a  series  of  tables  which  we 
call  "ultimate  tables."  Having  shown  the  exact  facts  as  they 
exist  in  the  industries  named,  under  the  present  administration 
of  industrial  affairs,  it  will  then  show  what  would  have  taken 
place  if  a  different  adjustment  had  been  made ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  will  indicate  the  effect  that  a  system  of  profit-sharing  would 
have  had  in  the  industry,  in  increasing  or  decreasing  the  part- 
ner's or  stockholder's  share,  or  the  wage-earner's  share.  It 
will  also  show  what  each  wage-earner  in  each  industry  would 
have  received  had  everything  accruing  in  the  way  of  a  surplus 
over  the  cost  of  production  gone  to  labor,  and  nothing  been 
retained  by  capital.  That  will  indicate  the  ultimate  of  distri- 
bution upon  a  socialistic  basis.  That,  of  course,  is  purely 
hypothetical,  but  it  will  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  labor  would  be  benefited  pecuniarily  if  all 
recompense  to  capital  were  eliminated.  Of  course  recom- 
pense to  capital  could  never  be  entirely  eliminated.  The 
Report  will  show,  too,  what  each  partner,  stockholder  and 
wage-earner  would  have  received  if  they  had  shared  equally, 
on  a  purely  cooperative  plan.  For  the  year  1891  our  work  con- 
sists of  the  first  chapter  of  an  investigation  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  The  statistics  relating  to  production  have  been 
quite  fully  presented.  The  statistical  determination  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth  opens  a  somewhat  newer  field,  and  one 
in  which  the  collection  of  data  is  infinitely  more  difficult,  be- 
cause the  facts  are  not  so  generally  recorded.  Our  investiga- 
tions along  this  line  will  continue  during  several  years;  but 
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we  shall  present  in  the  first  Report  that  which  lies  most  easily 
open  to  us,  that  which  is  most  accurately  recorded — a  com- 
parison of  the  returns  in  the  probate  offices  of  the  State, 
beginning  with  1820  and  running  up  practically  to  date,  show- 
ing for  each  decade,  or  for  successive  periods  as  we  may 
classify  them,  the  amount  of  the  estates  passing  through  the. 
probate  offices  and  therefore  made  a  matter  of  record,  and 
their  increase  or  decrease,  relatively.  We  intend  next  to  take 
up  the  distribution  of  the  corporation  capital  of  the  State, 
which  is  also  a  matter  of  record,  and  ultimately  to  include 
more  definite  and  complete  data  than  have  as  yet  been 
obtained  as  to  the  ownership  of  homes  and  real  property. 
Another  important  statistical  part  of  the  Report  for  1891 
will  be  a  presentation  of  wages  and  prices,  which  we  make 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  to  date  similar  reports  which 
we  have  made  at  stated  periods.  We  shall  include  an  exhaus- 
tive tabulation  of  wages  in  Massachusetts  which  we  are  now 
collecting,  and  also  of  prices  for  the  commodities  entering 
into  household  consumption.  We  shall  add  to  the  Report  a 
final  part,  which  I  yesterday  alluded  to  as  a  "labor  chronol- 
ogy," it  being  a  record  of  important  events  in  the  labor  world 
throughout  the  State,  arranged  under  the  various  heads  of 
trades  unions,  strikes,  accidents,  etc.,  so  that  the  public  may 
have  in  the  Report  such  information  as  they  desire  relative 
to  the  general  proceedings  of  organized  labor  in  the  State, 
and  that  we  may  put  on  record,  as  a  matter  of  history,  events 
of  that  nature.     By  means  of  this  record  we  shall  be  able  to 

• 

answer  inquiries  constantly  made  of  us  relative  to  the  effect 
of  strikes  in  the  State,  and  as  to  topics  under  discussion  in 
trades  unions.  This  part  will  not  be  particularly  statistical, 
but  will  give  the  facts  in  condensed  form.  To  this  statement 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  I  wish  to  add  something  upon  the 
point  suggested  by  our  President,  as  to  whether  it  is  more  or 
less  difficult  as  the  years  go  on  to  collect  information.  So  far 
as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  it  is  decidedly  easier  every 
year.  I  can  perhaps  make  that  more  plain  to  you  if  I  refer  to 
a  distinct  part  of  our  work  to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded. 
We  take  each  year  what  is  in  effect  an  annual  census  of 
manufactures,  relative  to  the  leading  points  in  each  industry — 
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capital  invested,  persons  employed,  expenditures  for  stock 
and  labor,  and  value  of  goods  made.  Now,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  January,  February  and  March  we  collected,  either 
through  the  mail  or  by  the  personal  work  of  agents,  about 
6,000  returns,  covering  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts — practically  a  census — 
and  that  we  collected  these  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and 
in  not  more  than  a  dozen  cases  met  with  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  called  upon  to  supply  informa- 
tion, I  think  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
it  is  compar^itively  easy  to  obtain  the  returns  we  ask  for.  In 
the  cases  of  those  who  made  objection,  as  soon  as  an  expla- 
nation was  made  as  to  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  inform.  - 
tion  desired,  we  obtained,  in  nearly  every  case,  what  was 
wanted.  The  difficulty  in  Massachusetts  is  not  so  much  the 
objection  to  supplying  information,  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  we  apply,  as  it  is  the  disinclination  or  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  a  busy  man  to  take  the  time  necessary 
to  collate  and  make  up  such  a  return  as  we  ask  for.  We 
meet  with  some  difficulty  on  that  account,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing less  from  year  to  year,  for  we  aim  each  year  to  reduce 
the  labor  required  of  the  manufacturer.  The  difficulty  of 
overcoming  prejudice  held  by  those  from  whom  we  ask  infor- 
mation is  growing  distinctly  less  each  year,  and  that  I  attrib- 
ute to  two  causes.  First,  they  are  made  sure  that  our  Bureau 
will  scrupulously  respect  their  confidence,  and  that  nothing 
will  be  disclosed  which  will  in  the  slightest  degree  prejudice 
their  interests  in  a  business  way  with  their  competitors;  and, 
second,  there  is,  I  believe,  on  the  part  of  those  administering 
the  capital  invested  in  industry,  a  growing  conviction  that 
publicity  with  regard  to  the  important  facts  relative  to  pro- 
duction is  an  aid  to  them  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  that 
such  publicity  tends  toward  harmonizing  confficting  interests. 
I  think  that  the  standpoint  taken  by  Mr.  Price  yesterday  is 
practically  that  of  a  large  number  of  the  men  engaged  in 
industrial  enterprises  in  our  own  State — that  wherever  mys- 
tery obtains  with  reference  to  facts  that  are  liable  to  cause 
differences  of  opinion,  the  surest  way  of  bringing  about 
harmony,  and  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  just  solution  of  a 
disputed  question,  is  to  turn  on  the  light  with  regard  to  them. 
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Mr.  Scott:  The  large  concerns,  of  course,  can  give  exact 
information,  if  they  take  the  time ;  but  in  the  West  there  are 
a  great  many  small  concerns  that  cannot  furnish  what  is 
desired.     Would  you  accept  estimates  in  such  cases .'^ 

Mr.  Wadlin:  We  do  that  in  some  instances.  The  condi- 
tion which  vou  describe  exists  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West.  The  larger  concerns  have  their  matters  in  such  shape 
that  the  points  we  want  are  more  closely  a  matter  of  record 
than  is  the  case  in  the  smaller  establishments;  but  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  results,  if  we  deem  it  essential  to  accuracy,  we 
discriminate  between  estimates  and  matters  of  record.  Gen- 
erally  speaking,  a  careful  estimate  by  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  business  is  better  than  no  return  at  all. 
The  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  collecting  statistics  is 
one  which  a  new  incumbent  of  a  Bureau  would  perhaps  like 
to  have  opened  up.  As  you  know,  in  Massachusetts  we  do 
not  rely  entirely,  or  in  fact  very  largely,  on  blanks  sent  out  to 
be  filled  and  returned.  I  suppose  where  your  equipment  is 
less  complete  and  the  amount  of  money  at  your  disposal  is 
more  limited,  you  must,  to  a  greater  extent,  rely  upon  that 
method.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  better  to  send  an 
agent  to  those  from  whom  you  seek  information,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  clearly  what  you  want.  You  get  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  answers  than  you  do  when  you  send  out 
blanks,  even  if  you  do  not  get  so  many.  That  does  not  apply 
to  every  investigation,  however.  As  an  instance  of  the  other 
method  of  securing  returns,  I  would  cite  the  investigation 
relating  to  abandoned  farms,  which,  as  I  have  said,  we  com- 
pleted last  year.  That  was  carried  on  through  the  mails, 
which  was  easily  done  because  the  facts  we  collected  were 
matters  of  distinct  record,  and  the  blanks  were  sent  to  the 
assessors,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  facts,  each  blank 
being  accompanied  by  an  explicit  explanation  of  what  was 
desired.  Out  of  323  towns  in  Massachusetts,  all  but  nine 
sent  in  replies,  and  the  expense  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  in 
that  investigation  was  very  small.  That  is  an  instance  of  a 
particularly  favorable  investigation  conducted  on  the  blank- 
return  plan. 

Mr.  Scott:  Were  the  assessors  paid  for  their  services? 
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Mr.  Wadlin:  No,  sir;  they  received  no  compensation. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  patriotism  in  Massachusetts  with 
respect  to  such  matters,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  so  else- 
where when  you  draw  upon  the  people  for  information.  Of 
course  the  labor  required  of  any  individual  assessor  was  in 
this  case  limited,  as  the  blank  contained  very  few  questions, 
and  could  be  replied  to  without  extended  research. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  have  a  law  in 
Massachusetts  compelling  manufacturers  to  answer  your 
inquiries? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  There  is  such  a  law  in  connection  with  our 
census;  but  in  our  annual  collection  of  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures, which  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  census,  there  is  no  penalty, 
and  I  would  say  that  I  attach  little  importance  to  a  penalty. 
I  would  not  rely  upon  a  penalty  in  such  matters.  Let  me 
illustrate  my  position  in  regard  to  that  by  a  matter  outside  of 
bureau  work.  We  took  the  census  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
Eleventh  United  States  Census  last  year.  I  had  1,200  enum- 
erators. As  you  all  know,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  objection 
to  answering  some  of  the  census  inquiries.  We  covered  the 
entire  State,  containing  a  population  of  more  than  two  millions, 
without  a  single  recourse  to  the  law.  Of  course,  I  had  cases 
of  refusal  to  answer,  but  I  used  moral  suasion  rather  than  re- 
sort to  legal  proceedings,  and  obtained  the  required  returns; 
and  1  think  that  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Hall:  Do  you  not  find  in  getting  returns  from  manu- 
facturers that  in  giving  the  value  of  goods  produced  in  a 
year,  the  value  of  raw  material,  salaries,  etc.,  they  are  likely 
to  give  you  their  figures  in  round  numbers.  For  instance, 
they  will  say  that  the  value  of  product  was  $200,000,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  $196,000  and  some  cents? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Not  entirely.  So  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
record,  so  far  as  it  can  be  taken  from  a  ledger  balance,  they 
give  us  the  exact  figures.  If  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  they 
must  necessarily  give  an  estimate.  It  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference statistically,  however,  if  an  estimate  were  as  close  as 
you  have  indicated,  whether  we  obtained  the  actual  figures 
or  an  estimate. 
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Mr.  Hall:  Where  they  have  the  figures,  they  give  you  a 
balance  sheet  of  their  business? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Practically;  wherever  they  are  able  to  do  it. 
Of  course  we  do  not  always  ask  for  that;  but  if  we  want  it 
we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Kean:  Do  you  get  every  item  of  expense  in  your 
collection  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Not  annually.  That  is  not  required.  In  the 
"  net  profits  "  investigation,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  have 
every  item  of  expense  in  an  output  amounting  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  product  of  the  State.  The  reason  the  manufac- 
turers give  us  this  information  is  that  they  are  absolutely 
sure,  so  far  as  the  Bureau  is  concerned,  that  they  will  be  pro- 
tected ;  that  is,  that  no  disclosures  will  be  made  as  to  the  es- 
tablishments supplying  it,  or  anything  exposed  prejudicial  to 
their  interests. 

Mr.  Kean  :  Suppose  the  returns  for  a  particular  industry 
should  show  that  the  profits  in  that  industry  were  50  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested;  would  not  that  fact  excite  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  that 
business? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  We  have  not  encountered  that  diflFiculty.  I 
might  say  here  on  that  point  what  I  have,  perhaps,  not  made 
sufficiently  plain.  Let  me  illustrate  by  taking  the  industry 
known  as  linen  goods  in  our  classification,  in  which  there 
are  only  one  or  two  corporations  engaged  in  Massachusetts. 
We  would  not  present  this  industry  so  as  to  expose  those 
corporations,  but  we  would  class  them  with  others  in  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  them  from  any  improper  use  of  their 
figures  in  a  competitive  way. 

Mr.  Kean:  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
capital  lying  idle.  Suppose  the  disclosures  should  show  that 
you  could  make  25  per  cent  profit  in  one  industry  and  50  per 
cent  in  another;  would  not  that  fact  be  apt  to  induce  a  cap- 
italist who  had  his  money  invested  in  the  industry  paying  25 
per  cent  profit  to  seek  an  investment  in  the  industry  paying 
50  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Wadlin:  That  is  a  matter  that  has  nev^er  interfered 
with  our  work.  A  man  would,  I  think,  lack  business  sense 
who,  without  knowledge  or  experience,  engaged  in  business 
solely  for  such  a  reason.  It  would  not  be  generally  done. 
Skill  frequently  counts  for  more  than  capital,  and,  besides 
that,  the  percentage  rate  alone  is  no  indication  of  the  amount 
of  profit.  The  percentage  rate  is  very  misleading.  We  show 
that  conclusively  in  our  Report. 

Mr.  Kean:  We  have  had  that  trouble  in  our  State.  We 
have  found  that  men-would  engage  in  industries  which  they 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  —  take  their  money  out  of 
bank  and  invest  it  in  those  industries  —  simply  because  they 
were  sure  of  a  large  profit. 

Pennsylvania. —  Mr.  Bolles:  I  was  desirous,  for  one,  that 
our  work  should  be  reviewed,  not  so  much  to  say  anything 
myself,  as  to  meet  as  fully  as  possible  the  wishes  of  the  newer 
members  who  have  come  among  us.  I  will  say,  however, 
with  respect  to  my  work,  that  last  year  the  Bureau  began  an 
inquiry  into  the  changes  in  the  value  of  farm  lands.  This  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  farmers.  It 
has  been  conducted  in  two  wa3's.  In  the  first  place,  a  blank 
was  prepared,  containing  a  large  number  of  questions  for  the 
farmers  themselves  to  answer,  to  get  their  side  of  the  story; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  a  series  of  investigations  have  been 
undertaken  relative  to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  matters 
of  that  kind.  The  work  was  begun  last  year,  and  has  been 
continued  ever  since,  and  other  results  will  appear  in  the 
next  Report.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  inquiry  relates  to  transportation.  The  farmers  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  have  complained  that  their 
sufferings  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  transportation 
companies  took  too  large  a  share  of  the  profits.  So  we  have 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  transportation  rates  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  the  value  of  various  products  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  to  ascertain  the  percentage  taken  of  the  value  of  those 
products  for  transporting  them  from  the  points  of  shipment  to 
the  cities  named.  Many  places  have  been  selected  through- 
out the  State  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  typical  points. 

6* 
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I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  this  question  is  exceedingly  broad; 
and  it  may  be  that  it  would  prove  an  interesting  and  valuable 
undertaking  for  other  Bureaus.     While  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation are  not  complete,  we  have  collected  facts  that  will 
solve,  in  part,  the  question.     There  are  other  features  of  the 
question — the  effect  of  the  decline  in  the  market  value  of 
silver,  and  the  importation  of  wheat  from  India,  Russia,  etc, — 
which  have  been  examined  as  carefully  as  I  could  with  the 
means   at   my   command.     Another  question    which    I  may 
describe  briefly  is  an  account  of  the  various  relief  associa- 
tions formed  by  the  railroad  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State.     The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  founded 
such  an  association  several  years  ago,  which  was  followed  by 
the  organization  of  a  similar  association  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  embracing  all  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh.     The 
Lehigh  Valley,  the   Cumberland  Valley,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  railroads,  have  also  formed  similar  as- 
sociations.   Their  object  is  perhaps  worth  explaining.    When 
a  man  dies  or  is  injured,  as  we  all  know,  those  around  him 
are  usually  asked  to  assist  him.     When  a  very  large  number 
of  people  are  employed,  as  by  the  great  railroad  companies, 
this   becomes   a  burdensome  dut}'  to  many.     The  railroad 
companies  have  learned  that  it  is  desirable  to  form  these  as- 
sociations, not  so  much  for  a  humane  purpose  as  to  systema 
tize   the  relief   furnished.     Furthermore,  they   are   founded 
on  two  directly  opposite   plans,  both  of  which    are  deserv- 
ing of  serious  study.     The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  plan  is  what 
some  call   the   compulsory  plan   (though  this  is  an  infelici- 
tous  term   to   use )  ;    that  is,  no   man   is   engaged   by   the 
company  unless  he  is  willing  to  become  a  member  of  the  as- 
sociation, which  requires  that  he  shall  pay  a  small  percentage 
of   his   wages    monthly  toward   its  maintenance.     Then,  of 
course,  if  disabled  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  he  draws  from 
this  fund  by  prescribed  regulations.     The  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem  is    conducted    on    precisely  the  opposite  principle,  the 
membership  being  voluntary;  the  men  can  join  it  or  not,  as 
they  please.     At  first,  the  company  sought  to  introduce  the 
system  which  prevails  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  com- 
pels all  employt^s  to  join  the  association.     Without  describing 
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these  systems  further,  I  will  remark,  concerning  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  system,  that  the  antagonism  and  ill  feeling  which  ex- 
isted in  its  early  days  has  died  away,  and  only  good  feeling 
prevails  between  the  company  and  its  employes.  Appar- 
ently the  association  is  achieving  a  great  purpose.  The  offi- 
cers and  men  are  relieved  from  the  constant  calls  which 
prevailed  under  the  old  method  of  relief  ^  and  those  who  are 
desirous  of  saving  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  because  they 
know  they  are  now  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other 
system  is  growing  in  favor,  but  growing  slowly.  The  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company  has  adopted 
this  system,  while  a  number  of  other  companies  are  inquiring 
into  the  desirability  of  establishing  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  in  a  short  time,  similar  organizations  will  be  es- 
tablished by  many  of  our  railroad  companies.  It  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  your  attention,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
associations  are  deserving  of  the  highest  encouragement. 
There  are  some  other  topics  in  my  Report,  but  perhaps  they 
need  not  be  mentioned.  If  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  wish  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Simmerman's  question,  «  What  is  the  work  of 
these  Bureaus  good  for?"  One  of  the  inquiries  I  have  under- 
taken relates  to  the  wages  received  by  miners.  There  was 
a  general  impression  that  a  miner  was  a  half-starved  individ- 
ual, and  that  the  coal  operators  did  about  as  they  pleased; 
and  I  must  confess  I  shared,  somewhat,  this  feeling.  I  do  not 
think  the  miners  are  paid  too  much  now,  but  after  an  elabo- 
rate inquiry  I  learned  this,  that,  in  a  general  way,  they  are 
paid  higher  wages  than  the  public  generally  supposes,  and  I 
might  say,  than  the  miners  themselves  imagine.  In  one  case, 
at  Scranton,  the  miners  saw  one  of  my  Reports.  They 
looked  at  the  figures,  and  declared  that  they  never  received 
so  much  money.  So  they  began  an  inquiry  on  their  own  ac- 
count. They  continued  it  until  they  found  that  my  figures 
were  correct.  I  know  that  they  were  collected  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  are  right,  for  I  have  seen  the  pay-rolls  and 
books  from  which  thev  were  taken,  and  that  thev  have  had 
some  effect  in  enlightening  the  public.  I  think  we  may 
claim  the  same  thing  for  much  of  the  work  we  have  done; 
and  because  we  do  not  hear  to-morrow  or  next  dav  of  its  ef- 
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fectiveness,  we  should  not  conclude  too  hastily  that  we  have 
accomplished  nothing.  Let  us  not  claim  too  much  for  our 
work,  but  let  us  not  conclude  that  it  is  wholly  unfruitful. 

The  President:  Do  vou  find  that  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
in<j  information  increases  or  decreases  as  time  goes  on? 

Mr.  Boi-LEs:  In  regard  to  that  point:  When  I  began  four 
years  ago  the  Bureau  was  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  noth- 
ing. Eyery  employer  in  the  State  regarded  it  as  his  enemy. 
The  antagonism  has  not  all  passed  away,  but  we  have  done 
something  to  change  that  feeling;  and  if  to-morrow  I  should 
send  a  blank  to  some  classes  of  employers,  desiring  informa- 
tion, I  am  sure  that  it  would  receive  respectful  attention. 

Connecticut, — Mr.  Hotchkiss:  A  part  of  the  work  which 
we  are  going  to  pursue  in  Connecticut,  whatever  the  outcome 
may  be  of  the  present  difficulty  in  the  Legislature,  will  be  a 
continuation  of  the  annual  investigation  of  wages,  capital  and 
profits  in  our  leading  lines  of  manufactures.  I  would  say  in 
relation  to  that,  that  we  began,  in  the  first  of  my  statistical 
work,  with  an  effort  to  obtain  reliable  and  definite  figures 
showing  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested,  wages  paid, 
and  profits  realized  in  the  different  lines  of  industry  in  our 
State.  Our  appropriation  was  limited,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  start  with  the  idea  of  taking  representative  establishments 
in  different  lines  of  industr}',  which  we  did.  The  primary 
reason  for  taking  up  that  investigation  was  that  at  the  time  I 
came  into  the  work  in  Connecticut  there  was  utter  isolation 
between  capital  and  labor,  if  we  are  to  use  those  terms  in  a 
general  way,  there  was  a  feeling  of  bitterness  between  em- 
ployer and  employes  and  coming  into  the  work  for  the  first 
time  I  thought  that,  by  taking  such  a  course,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  lay  exact  figures  before  the  class  of  men  who  were 
prominent  in  labor  agitation,  and  who  were  assuming  that 
manufacturers  were  making  enormous  profits,  and  then,  when 
anyone  questioned  their  assumption,  would  reply:  "Will  you 
show  me  the  ligures  by  which  you  can  prove  our  error .^" 
and  when  the  error  could  not  be  shown  by  the  actual  figures, 
would  go  on  with  their  speech,  "All  right;  perhaps  I  know 
more  about  it  than  you  do."  The  result  of  that  kind  of  talk 
was  having  a  very  serious  effect.     There  were  no  reliable 
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statistics  of  the  kind.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could 
get  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  people  so  that  they 
would  believe  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  that  we  could 
show  them  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement 
which  they  honestly  made,  that  they  did  not  believe  the  em- 
ployers would  dare  show  the  amount  of  profits  they  were 
making,  or  that  if  they  dared  show  it,  they  did  not  believe 
they  would  do  it,  and  that  if  they  pretended  to  show  it 
they  would  simply  pull  the  wool  over  our  eyes  by  giving  us 
false  figures.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs 
which  existed  in  our  State  at  that  time.  We  began  with  the 
idea  of  getting  our  information  on  such  a  basis  that  we  could 
meet  these  objections  as  they  would  be  raised  by  the  labor- 
ing people  and  others,  and  having  secured  their  confidence 
throughout  the  State,  as  we  did,  we  went  to  work  to  ac- 
complish this.  We  made  a  schedule  covering  the  essential, 
salient  points  necessary  to  be  obtained.  We  had  twenty- 
two  lines  of  industry;  we  took  in  ninety  representative 
establishments;  we  hired  the  best  men  we  could  get  for 
special  agents,  for  whether  the  employers  would  give 
us  correct  returns  on  paper  or  not  was  not  the  question 
with  us  at  that  time,  but  to  get  the  returns  in  such  a 
way  that  we  could  say  to  the  people,  "We  know  that 
these  are  correct;"  so  we  employed  special  agents  who 
went  right  to  the  leading  men  in  each  manufacture,  which  is 
what  every  one  else  does,  I  suppose,  when  he  wants  to  get 
correct  information,  and  told  them  frankly  what  we  wanted 
and  whv  we  wanted  it,  and  asked  them  to  trust  us  with  the 
figures  from  their  books.  Well,  you  can  imagine  the  difficulty 
we  met  with  at  that  point;  but  with  patience  and  with  con- 
stant explanation,  one  after  another  yielded  and  gave  us  this 
information,  and  in*  the  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  for 
1888  you  will  find  the  statistics  from  those  ninety  establish- 
ments in  twenty-two  lines  of  industry,  giving  a  complete 
statement  relative  to  the  capital,  wages  and  profits  of  those 
establishments  in  those  industries  in  Connecticut  for  the  vear 
1887.  Now,  I  refer  back  to  this  experience  of  our  Bureau 
because  I  want  to  show  the  progress  of  work  of  this  kind  and 
what  can  be  done,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
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contend  with  at  the  outset.  There  were  five  pointed  ques- 
tions on  that  schedule.  An  agent  would  go  to  a  manufac- 
turer and  present  the  schedule  to  him.  He  would  run  his  eye 
over  these  questions  and  say:  "If  I  put  down  the  right  fig- 
ures opposite  those  five  questions,  you  will  know  as  much 
about  my  business  as  I  do.'*  The  agent  would  say:  "Cer- 
tainly; that  is  the  precise  thing  we  want.  Now,  if  you  will 
trust  us  with  the  figures,  we  will  promise  you  that  no 
detail  of  your  business  shall  be  given  away;  that  we  will 
put  the .  figures  in  such  form  that  while  they  will  show  the 
facts  which  we  wish  to  bring  out,  nothing  shall  appear  in  the 
Report  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  identify  any  individual 
establishment."  In  my  Report  you  will  find  a  few  cases 
where  only  two  companies  reported  the  facts  for  certain 
industries.  It  would  not  have  been  living  up  to  our 
agreement  to  present  the  facts  in  that  way,  except  that  we 
had  the  consent  of  the  parties  making  those  reports,  to  use 
them  in  that  way.  I  speak  of  this  to  show  that  we  have  never 
violated  the  confidence  reposed  in  us.  Where  there  are  only 
two  establishments  represented  in  an  industry,  either  can  sub- 
tract the  figures  given  by  one  establishment  from  the  aggre- 
gate, which  would  show  the  figures  for  the  other.  Thus 
we  could  not  use  such  figures  without  consent,  and  where 
they  do  occur  in  the  Report  the  consent  of  the  parties  in- 
terested was  obtained.  Now,  we  had  hard  work  to  get 
those  figures.  We  had  good  men  employed;  but  I  had 
to  go  personally,  to  establishment  after  establishment,  time 
after  time,  to  explain  the  reasons  for  wanting  certain  things 
and  arrange  matters  so  that  they  would  give  the  facts  de- 
sired. I  speak  of  this  to  show  how  we  went  to  work  in  that 
investigation.  The  result  was  that  when  our  Report  came  out 
there  was  no  complaint  from  anyone  of  any  use  that  we  had 
made  of  any  of  those  figures.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
had  the  pay-rolls  of  these  companies.  We  did  not  ask  the 
companies  to  copy  them  for  us,  as  we  preferred  to  copy 
them  ourselves.  We  copied  them  verbatim^  and  in  the 
statements  of  wages  in  the  Report  for  1888  you  will  find 
what  is  absolute  fact  to  a  cent,  so  far  as  they  are  given,  be- 
cause we  took  from  the  ledgers  of  the  companies  the  amounts 
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of  wages  paid  in  each  department  of  a  certain  industry  and 
added  them  together.    Then,  in  carrying  them  out  in  detail  in 
the  different  occupations  in  that  industry,  we  did  not  put  a 
figure  into  the  Report  until  the  footings  of  the  detail  figures 
were  made  to  correspond  with  the  footings  of  the  full  amounts 
taken  from  the  ledgers.     We  did  it  in  that  way  because  we 
wanted  the  figures  effective,  not  only  as  showing  the  fact^ 
but  as  carrying  conviction.     What  is  the  result?     That  kind 
of  agitation  which  I  have  described  has  stppped  in  Connecti- 
cut.    There  are  the  figures.     They  show  what  was  made; 
they  show  what  wages  were  paid;  they  show  the  cost  of 
production,  and  what   the    percentages   are  in   all  essential 
particulars.     The  result  of  that  work  was  convincing,  and 
the   people   were   satisfied   that    the   figures   were   correct. 
Further  than   that,  while    we    went  into    that   investigation 
with  the  idea  of   producing  this  result,  and    using  it  as  an 
influence  for  the  composing  of  the  differences  and  difficul- 
ties between  capital  and  labor,  it  excited  such  a  wide  inter- 
est  that  we   received  many  requests   and   suggestions,  not 
not   only    from   within    the    State,   but    also    from    without, 
that  we  should  continue  the  inquiry,  so  that  we  could  pre- 
sent a  larger  percentage  and  range  of  industries  than  the 
twenty-two  lines  treated  in  our  Report,  with  a  larger  number 
of  establishments,  in  order  to  show  the  results  from  year  to 
year  and  obtain  an  average  for  a  term  of  years;    and  it  was 
on  suggestions  and  requests  of  that  kind  that  we  continued 
the  work.     We  dropped  the  labor  detail,  because  from  year 
to  year  there  is  comparatively  little  change,  and  we  had  not 
the  means  to  carry  out  that  immense  work  every  year;  but 
we  propose  to  take  it  up  at  intervals  of  perhaps  five  years, 
which  will  show  any  variation  in  wages.     The  statistics  of 
capital,  wages,  and  profits,  which  is  the  way  we  generalize  it, 
which  involve  the  main  points,  we  have  carried  on  for  three 
years.     Our  experience  in  this  work  illustrates  what  these 
gentlemen  have  said  about  the   progress  of  liberality  on  the 
part  of  employers.     The  first  year  it  was  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  get  90  establishments  to  give  us  their 
figures;  the  second  year,  at  no  greater  expense,  we  got  241, 
securing  them  in  the  same  way,  through  special  agents,  who 
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went  to  the  establishments  in  person,  and  the  figures  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Report,  just  published,  represent  636 
establishments.  Connecticut  is  a  small  State ;  we  have  taken 
the  larger  establishments,  and  we  have  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  and  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  State.  Now,  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  people 
who  refuse  to  give  information.  They  are  not  always  narrow- 
minded  men,  they  are  not  always  unthinking  men,  nor  men 
who  are  lacking  in  philanthropy;  but  some  of  our  very  best 
men  in  Connecticut,  though  personally  friendly  to  me  and  the 
Bureau,  still  decline  to  give  us  their  figures.  In  every  case 
where  a  man  objects  we  say,  "That  is  your  privilege;  we 
present  this  matter  to  you;  we  think  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
do  this;  we  think  there  is  a  common  interest  in  it,  and  we 
should  like  to  have  you  give  us  this  information."  If  he  finall}' 
refuses,  there  is  no  controversy;  but  we  leave  him  pleasantly. 
There  is  a  growing  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
of  labor  to  give  us  what  we  need.  It  would  be  unfair  for  me 
to  make  this  statement  here  so  far  without  saying  that  one 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  our  work  has  been  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  State,  which  we 
have  had  all  the  way  through.  Having  gone  so  far,  we  pro- 
pose to  continue  year  by  year,  until  we  get  the  results  for  a 
term  of  years  sufficient  to  make  an  average  that  will  be  of 
great  value.  The  value  of  the  work  we  do  in  this  line 
in  Connecticut  is  multiplied  by  the  work  of  every  other  State 
that  takes  up  the  inquiry,  where  it  can  be  done,  although  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  practicable  to  do  it  every- 
where. We  are  favorablv  situated  in  Connecticut  for  this 
work,  and  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  Massachusetts.  We 
are  joiner  to  be  able  in  this  wav  to  show  the  facts.  We  think 
we  have  already  shown  them  to  a  large  extent,  but  further 
work  will  perfect  and  emphasize  them.  So  much  for  that 
part  of  the  work.  We  took  up  this  as  our  leading  work, 
and  our  plan  has  been,  in  connection  with  that,  to  take  up 
some  one  or  more  of  the  industries  of  the  State  and  make  an 
exhaustive  examination  and  report.  In  our  Report  for  18S9, 
the  last  but  one,  we  took  up  the  fisheries  of  the  State. 
Scarcely  anything  was  known  by  the  people  generally  of  the 
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extent  and  importance  of  this  industry,  and  it  was  a  perfect 
revelation  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  find  that  there  was 
over  $4,c>oo,ocK)  invested  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State.  That 
is  only  one  instance.  In  the  Report  for  1890  we  took  up 
every  street  railroad  in  the  State,  and  showed  the  wages, 
time  employed,  and  other  important  facts.  We  also  took 
up  the  subject  of  city,  borough  and  town  employees;  their 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  contract  and  day  labor,  etc.  We  have 
done  this  in  connection  with  the  main  investigation,  and  we 
shall,  the  coming  year,  if  we  have  an  appropriation,  take  up 
some  other  subject  or  industry  in  a  similar  way.  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Wadlin  and  other  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  myself,  the  opportunity  to  make  these  state- 
ments. There  is  vastly  more  we  would  like  to  say.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  most  important  work,  and  are  accomplishing 
great  results.  As  was  said  by  Professor  Bolles,  I  think 
you  cannot  do  anything  in  this  line  that  will  not  be  productive 
of  good. 

Ohio.  —  Mr.  Leahy:  I  came  here  more  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  as  several  gentlemen  have  expressed  themselves, 
from  those  of  you  who  have  had  experience,  and  this  I  antici- 
pated would  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings, 
to  hear  each  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  different  States 
give  his  experience  to  those  who  are  inexperienced.  I  am, 
therefore,  very  sorry  that  things  are  running  in  the  direction 
they  are.  So  far  as  the  work  in  Ohio  is  concerned,  I.  will 
only  say  a  few  words.  Since  we  have  a  new  feature  there 
for  the  coming  year,  which  gives  us  an  additional  force  of  five 
Free-Employment  Superintendents,  we  expect  to  make  more 
thorough  investigations  into  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  State 
than  it  has  been  possible  to  make  heretofore.  The  State 
Legislature  has  granted  us  an  increased  fund  for  that  purpose. 
With  this  increased  fund  and  the  increased  force,  we  expect 
to  make  a  complete  collection  of  manufacturing  statistics  and 
labor  statistics  —  that  is,  concerning  the  wages  received  by 
those  employed  below  sixteen  years  of  age  and  those  over 
sixteen  years  of  age;  and  inasmuch  as  Ohio  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  mining,  and  the  Commissioner  is  very  familiar  with 
that  industry,  he  is  going  to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
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that  subject.  Perhaps  I  might  say  something  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  employment  bureaus  in  our  State,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  a  new  feature.  Before  the  Commission  was  created 
there*  was  considerable  opposition  to  its  establishment,  but 
after  it  had  been  started  all  of  the  legislators  of  the  State 
watched  sharply  its  progress,  and  a  great  many  connected 
with  labor  organizations  have  watched  the  effect  of  the  em- 
ployment agencies  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  Some 
said  it  was  running  into  a  paternal  form  of  government,  and 
raised  that  objection  seriously.  Even  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fought  it  on  that  ground.  But  at 
the  end  of  six  months  the  Commissioner  published  a  report 
showing  how  many  were  employed  through  the  agencies  and 
comparing  the  cost  of  their  employment  through  that  means 
with  what  it  would  have  been  through  the  old  employment 
agencies  which  charge  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars  for 
obtaining  positions,  which  clearly  indicated  that  it  was  an 
economical  measure,  and  that  it  paid  the  State  or  the  citizens 
thereof  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  law  that  could 
be  pointed  out  in  the  statutes.  So  far  as  it  has  progressed  it 
has  given  entire  satisfaction — in  fact,  more  than  was  antici- 
pated by  its  strongest  friends.  There  are  some  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  law  which  might  be 
improved  upon.  Its  success  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  kind  of  men  who  are  appointed  as  superintendents. 
The  superintendent,  if  he  is  a  competent  man,  can  not 
only  be  of  great  service  to  those  in  search  of  employ- 
ment and  those  wishing  to  employ  labor,  but  he  can  also 
give  much  assistance  to  the  Bureau.  They  have  in  the 
last  six  or  eight  months  been  of  much  assistance  to  the 
Bureau  in  the  collection  of  statistics.  They  are  located  in  the 
largest  cities,  and  can  go  to  the  various  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  investigate  anything  that  the  Commissioner  de- 
sires investigated,  and  can  do  it  much  better  than  an  agent 
who  has  to  hurry  from  place  to  place.  Residing  in  the  cities 
in  which  the  establishments  from  which  information  is  desired 
are  located,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  leading  manufac- 
turers, they  can  secure  information  which  no  agent,  who  is  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  could  possibly  obtain. 
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The  President:  I  hope  Commissioner  McBride  will  make 
a  full  statement  on  this  subject,  in  writing,  for  incorporation 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Leahy:  Inasmuch  as  I  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Convention  las^  evening,  I  will  not  tire  it  now;  but  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  point.  If  any  of  you  gentle- 
men are  contemplating  in  your  States  the  establishment  of 
free-employment  bureaus,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the 
printed  matter  which  Commissioner  McBride  will  send  you 
regarding  the  law  under  which  the  bureaus  in  our  State  are 
organized.  Ohio  has  enacted  a  law  which  is  giving  the  Com- 
missioner a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  he 
is  not  here,  as  he  is  now  away  from  home  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  that  branch  of  his  duties.  I 
feel  that  I  am  a  poor  substitute  for  him.  If  he  were  here  he 
could  explain  the  matter  to  you  much  better  than  I  am  capa- 
ble of  doing  it,  as  he  is  more  conversant  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  our  office  than  I  am,  my  duties  being 
those  of  compilation  of  returns,  directing  the  work  of  clerks, 
etc.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  you  should  establish  such 
bureaus  in  your  States  you  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
by  advising  with  your  legislators  in  regard  to  the  framing  of 
a  law.  For  instance,  our  law  specifies  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  appoint  the  superintendents,  while  the  city  councils  of 
the  respective  cities  are  to  fix  the  salary  which  the  superin- 
tendents shall  receive.  Then  the  question  came  up  as  to  the 
incidental  expenses,  such  as  outfitting  the  offices,  etc.,  and  the 
Attorney  General  had  to  be  called  in  to  decide  that  matter. 
Furthermore,  there  is  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  clerks.  The  Commissioner  appoints  the  superintendents, 
as  well  as  the  clerks.  It  would  be  better  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  appoint  the  superintendents,  and  let  the  superin- 
tendents appoint  their  own  clerks.  If  you  will  consider  that 
a  little,  you  will  readily  understand  that  it  would  be  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  law.  For  instance,  suppose  I  am  ap- 
pointed superintendent  for  Cincinnati.  The  Commissioner 
has  never  lived  in  Cincinnati,  and  is  not  acquainted  there, 
while  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life,  and  am  acquainted  with  a 
large  circle  of  people  there.     I  would  certainly  be  better 
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qualified  than  the  Commissioner  to  appoint  a  competent  clerk, 
for  he  would  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions which  applicants  would  present,  and  you  all  know  how- 
such  recommendations  are  procured  sometimes.  When  you 
read  Commissioner  McBride's  report  in  regard  to  these  new 
bureaus,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  these  defects  in  the 
law.  Commissioner  McBride  regretted  very  much  that  he 
could  not  come  to  this  Convention,  but  it  was  owing  to  the 
defects  in  the  law  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Ohio; 
the  work  in  Dayton  was  in  such  a  condition  that  he  had  to  be 
there.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  general  work  of  the  office  is  very  satisfactory,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  SiMMERM AN :  What  is  the  particular  function  of  these 
employment  bureaus? 

Mr.  Leahy:  The  particular  function  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  prevent  poor  people  being  robbed  of  their  money  by  hav- 
ing to  go  to  employment  agencies  that  charge  from  one  dol- 
lar to  five  dollars  as  a  deposit.  Suppose  I  want  to  be  a 
bookkeeper  in  Cincinnati.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
business  men  of  Cincinnati  or  those  who  would  be  likely 
to  want  to  employ  a  bookkeeper,  and  I  go  to  an  agency  such 
as  you  see  here  in  Philadelphia.  They  compel  me  to  pay 
two  or  three  dollars  as  a  deposit  before  they  will  look  out  for 
my  interests.  By  our  law  we  do  away  with  these  offices. 
The  State  undertakes  to  establish  offices  in  the  larger  cities, 
so  that  employers  may  obtain  emplojt^s  and  employt^s  may 
obtain  situations  through  them. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  I  want  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Wadlin 
said  about  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  collect  statistics 
by  force.  I  should  not  have  a  particle  of  confidence  in  any- 
thinij  that  came  by  force.  We  have  no  law  whatever  in  Con- 
necticut  compelling  anybody  to  give  us  information,  and  we 
do  not  want  one. 

Mr.  Leahy:  A  firm  in  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of  a  circular 
from  our  Bureau  asking  for  certain  information,  wrote  to 
Commissioner  McBrh^e  that  thev  absolutely  refused  to  an- 
swer  the  questions  in  the  circular,  unless  the  State  of  Ohio 
had  a  law  on  its  statute  books  compelling  them  to  do  so,  but 
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that  if  there  was  such  a  huv  they  would  give  the  information 
willingly  and  give  it  accurately. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  That  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two,  or  possibly  a  small  class  of  conscientious  men,  who  would 
scorn  to  put  a  figure  on  paper  that  is  not  right;  but  take  the 
run  of  men,  especially  in  Connecticut,  and  you  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  among  them,  and  if  you  attempt 
to  force  anything  from  them,  it  will  not  do. 

Mr.  BoLLEs:  I  think  that  our  friend  from  Ohio  is  partly 
right  and  that  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  partly  right.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  corporation;  you  send  the  secretary  a  blank,  and  he 
does  not  want  to  answer  your  inquiries,  but  if  the  law  re- 
quires him  to  answ^er,  he  will  very  likely  make  a  return,  and 
a  correct  one;  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  he  might 
not  care  whether  he  broke  the  law  or  not. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  book- 
keeping know  that  it  is  a  wonderful  system,  so  that  a  man 
can  put  on  paper  what  you  may  think  is  the  truth,  and  yet  it 
will  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  We  have  had  some  cases  in  our  State  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Mr.  Leahy  mentions.  My  way  of  dealing 
with  them  is  not  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  penalty,  but  to  make 
it  my  personal  business  to  inform  those  men  exactly  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  information  in  case  we  obtain  it.  As 
soon  as  they  see  the  exact  bearing  of  the  investigation,  they 
almost  invariably  make  a  different  response ;  but  whether  we 
get  a  response  or  not,  our  telling  them  what  we  want  and  why 
we  want  it  generally  proves  to  be  good  missionary  work. 

yczv  Jersey.  —  Mr.  Bishop:  In  1889,  the  Bureau  began 
what  was  largely  an  experimental  line  of  inquiry,  namely,  an 
investigation  into  the  effect  of  occupation  on  the  health  and 
duration  of  the  trade-life  of  workmen.  Three  of  the  most 
important  State  industries  were  taken  up,  namely:  glass,  pot- 
tery, and  hatting.  The  effort  was  directed  primarily  to  obtain- 
ing from  journej'men  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  a 
sufficiently  full  history  of  their  trade-life  for  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  duration.  During  the  past  year  the  mining  industry 
was  investigated  in  this  direction.  The  duration  of  the  actual 
trade  or  working-life  is  a  phase  of  the  industrial  question  that 
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as  yet  has  received  little  attention,  although  it  is  one  of  im- 
mense moment  to  the  wage-earner;  and  it  is  one  upon  which 
the   records   of   vital   statistic^*,  even   when   comprehensive, 
throw  but  little  light.     Therefore  the  Bureau   adopted   the 
original  method  of  obtaining  from  living  workmen  informa- 
tion respecting  the  age  at  which  they  began  work,  present 
^ge»  age  of  decline  and  of  incapacity,  and  the  total  number  of 
years  actually  at  work.     The  Bureau  has  also  supplemented 
its  investigation  of  1889,  of  the  number  and  amount  of  fore- 
closure sales,  and  mortgaged  indebtedness  in  the  State,  by  an 
inquiry  respecting  farm  values  and  abandoned  and  unculti- 
vated farms  during  the  year  1890.     Under  the  act  of  1890, 
requiring  building  and  loan  associations  doing  business  in  the 
State  to  report   to   the    Bureau   annually,  a  mass  of   inter- 
esting data  respecting  these  very  valuable  economic  enter- 
prises has   been   obtained,  more  accurate  and  full  than  the 
biennial  returns,  which  had  been  collected  by  it  from  1880  to 
1888.     The  form  of   interrogatories  sent   out  was  indorsed 
at    a    meeting   of   representatives   from   the    State   building 
and  loan  associations  held  in  September.     The  result  of  that 
meeting  was   also   the   formation    of  a  State   league.     The 
aggregate  statistics,  as  returned,  show  a  very  material  increase 
over  those  of  two  vears  before,  and  are  as  follows:  Number 
of  associations,  254;   number  of  shares,  437,773;  number  of 
shares  pledged,  111,987;   number   of   shareholders,  71,726; 
number  of  borrowers,  16,864;  stockholders,   males,  75   per 
cent;   females,  24  per  cent;   corporations,  i  per  cent;   bor- 
rowers, males,  78  per  cent;  females,  21  per  cent;   corpora- 
tions, I  per  cent;  net  assets,  $22,043,892  (average  $91,039); 
amount  of  mortgages  held,  $21,320,044,  or  91  per  cent  of  the 
total  resources.     The  net  assets  are  exclusive  of  the  money 
owing  by  the. associations,  and  therefore  aggregate  less  than 
the  total  resources. 

Illinois, —  Mr.  Lord:  The  Illinois  Bureau  has  been  engaged 
during  the  last  year  on  a  report  which  is  about  to  be  issued, 
covering  four  or  five  subjects,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the 
earnings  of  coal  miners  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  ma- 
terial for  this  feature  of  the  report  has  been  obtained  from 
the   pay-rolls  of   the    proprietors  of   the   mines.     We   have 
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had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  these  pay-rolls  wher- 
ever we  have  made  application  for  them,  and  we  have  made 
transcripts  of   them  for  a  calendar  year,  making  a  separate 
abstract  or  slip  for  each  man's  earnings,  his  working-time,  the 
deductions  for  powder,  oil  and  smithing,  and,  in  short,  of  his 
entire  statement  of  account  for  twelve  consecutive  months,  or 
such  number  of  months  as  he  may  have  worked  during  the 
calendar  year  under  consideration.     We  have  compiled  these 
facts  for  about  8,000  coal-mine  employi^s  in  Illinois,  and  have 
produced  a  series  of  tables  which  will  be  very  conclusive,  I 
think,  as  to  the  actual  earnings  of  coal  miners  in  that  State. 
The  establishments  which  were  taken  were  selected  because 
of  their  representative  character,  and  were  taken  from  four  or 
five  of  the  principal  coal  fields  in  our  State,  showing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  miners  work,  the  variations  in  conditions, 
and  the  earnings  which  go  with  those  conditions.    In  addition 
to  that,  and  supplemental  to  our  prior  report  on  mortgage 
indebtedness  in  Illinois,  we  have  examined  the  county  records 
for  foreclosures  of  mortgages;  also  the  records  of  the  courts 
of  the  State  for  judgments  rendered  against  debtors;  also  for 
judgment  notes  or  judgments  taken  by  confession  on  judg- 
ment notes,  and  have  made  an  investigation  into  the  true  value 
of  farm  lands.     The  method  adopted  to  arrive  at  land  values 
in  our  State  has  been  to  search  the  records  of  deeds  in  every 
county.    We  have  taken  all  the  sales  of  lands,  as  distinguished 
from  lots,  made  in  every  county,  in  a  calendar  year,  and  show  in 
our  report  the  number  of  acres  sold  and  the  amount  of  money 
actually  paid  for  them,  and  from  this  have  computed  the  aver- 
age selling  price,  which  is  presented  as  the  real  average  value 
of  land  in  each  county.     In  addition  to  these  features,  we  have 
made  .our  annual  compilation  of  the  reports  of  the  State  In- 
spectors of  Mines.     This  is  a  body  of  statistics  on  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  our  State,  which  covers  all  the  details  of  that 
industry — not  only  the  total  amounts  produced,  but  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  the  value  of  product,  the  rates  of  wages 
paid,  as  distinguished  from  the  earnings  received,  the  record 
of  accidents  and  of  improved  appliances  for  the  promotion  of 
the   health  and  safety  of   coal  miners.     During  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
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legislation  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  coal  miners,  and  the  coal 
operators  of  the  State  have  addressed  to  the  Legislature  a 
protest  against  much  of  it  as  unwise  and  fruitful  of  future 
trouble.  To  this  protest  the  miners  have  made  a  formal 
reply,  also  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly.  These  two 
documents  comprise  an  appendix  to  the  report.  In  regard  to 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  information  in  our  State,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  thus  far  we  have  encountered  very  little 
objection  —  practically' none.  It  was  predicted  that  we  could 
not  get  access  to  the  pay-rolls  of  the  coal  companies,  but  we 
found  in  every  instance  that  the  companies  were  willing  to 
submit  their  pay-rolls  to  our  agents,  and  our  agents  have  ex- 
amined them.  In  some  cases  the  companies  have  sent  their 
pay-rolls  and  coal  books  to  our  office  and  left  them  in  our 
possession  for  several  months.  Generally,  however,  we  have 
sent  our  agents  direct  to  their  offices,  and  every  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  us  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the  investiga- 
tions thus  far  made  by  the  Illinois  Bureau  have  not  been  of  a 
character  to  test  the  disposition  of  manufacturers  in  this 
respect.  Our  inquiries  have  hitherto  been  directed  to  other 
subjects,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  collect  statis- 
tics of  manufactures,  such  as  some  other  Bureaus  have  under- 
taken. 

Indiaria, —  Mr.  Peeli.e:  Until  very  recently  the  work  of 
the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  been  confined  to  the  col- 
lection of  general  statistics,  and  the  Bureau  has  never  made 
any  personal  investigations  of  any  account,  except  that  relat- 
ing to  building  associations.  Now  that  we  have  a  law  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  State,  we  shall 
in  the  future  make  investigations  of  an  economic  character. 
Two  years  ago  the  Indiana  Legislature  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  State  investigation  of  the  many  questions  growing  out 
of  the  employment  of  labor,  and  passed  a  law  making  such 
investigations  incumbent  upon  the  Bureau.  Soon  after  the 
Legislature  adjourned,  however,  questions  arose  affecting  the 
title  to  the  office  and  the  appropriation  wms  not  utilized.  The 
last  Legislature  renewed  the  appropriation,  and,  all  legal 
questions  having  been  settled,  the  Bureau's  efforts  for   the 
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years  1891-92  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  collection  of 
labor  statistics  and  the  investigation  of  questions  incident 
thereto,  including  wages,  hours  of  labor,  cooperative  labor, 
child  labor,  profit-sharing,  cost  of  living,  etc.  While  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  general  statistics,  less  time  will  be 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  work  and  less  space  will  be 
given  it  in  the  Biennial  Reports  than  heretofore. 

New  York, —  Mr.  Kean:  The  forthcoming  Report  of  the 
Bureau  will  contain  the  results  of  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  shorter  working-day.     It  includes  a  summar\'  of  the 
legislation  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.     The  investigation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  designed  to  cover  eight  years,  the  period 
since  the  creation  of  the  Bureau.     In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, the  labor  organizations  designated  or  requested  officials, 
ex-officials  or  old  members,  or  appointed  committees,  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  returns 
from  several  trades  covering  a  much  longer  period  of  time  — 
sometimes  the  figures  go  as  far  back   as  twenty  or    more 
years.     Besides  the  returns  from  the  labor  organizations,  we 
had  the  records  of  the  department  to  draw  from,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  the  remarks  on  the  paper  presented  by 
Mr.  Rogers.     The  investigation  of  this  subject  has  enabled  us 
to  make  the  beginning  of  a  chronological  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  wages,  and  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in 
the  State  of  New  York.    It  will  be  a  verv  easv  task  for  us  in 
the  future  to  add  to  this  statement,  either  by  correspondence 
or   by   personal  investigation.     Our  annual   investigation  of 
strikes  will  give  us  the  changes,  too.     An  opportunity  was 
given  to  the  labor  organizations  to  present  their  views — that 
is,  we  asked  them  several  questions  —  whether  they  were  in 
favor  of  a  shorter  working-day  or  not,  etc.,  and  to  state  their 
reasons  therefor.     Then  we  asked  w^hat  effect  immigration 
would  have  upon   the  shortening  of  the  working-day,  and 
vice  versa^  and  what  trades  would  be  affected  by  it;  that  is, 
whether  there  were  any  trades  that  would  be  affected  b}'  its 
introduction  at  the  present  time.     It  is  well  know^n  to  most  of 
us  that  it  can  be  introduced  without  any  great  diflSculty  in  the 
building   trades;  but   there   are   some  trades  into   which   it 
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could  not  be  introduced  without  serious  trouble.     We  also 
asked  what  influence  it  would  have  upon  those  out  of  em- 
ployment, upon  retail   shopkeepers,  etc.,  and   whether   they 
received    any   benefit   from   the   Saturday  half   holiday,   and 
kindred  questions.     We  also  continued  our  investigation  of. 
strikes.     The  investigation  of  this  subject  includes  a  reading 
history,  as  well  as  a  tabulated  statement  of  loss  of  wages, 
causes    and    results,    gain    in    wages,    capital    diverted,   and 
matters  of  that  kind.     We  found  it  a  great  help  in  our  work 
to  continue  this  investigation  from  year  to  year,  because  it 
puts  us  in  a  condition  to  refer  from  time  to  time  to  the  war- 
fare that  is  going  on  between  labor  and  capital,  and  also,  to 
show  what  changes  are  occurring  in  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing strikes.      We  are  also  attempting  to  make  an  industrial 
census.    The  first  step  in  that  direction  is  to  make  a  classified 
list  of  the  trades  and  industries  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
that   is    the  work  with  which  we   are  at  present  occupied. 
When  I  tell  you  that  there  are  over  60,000  manufacturing 
establishments  in  our  State,  you  will  see  what  a  task  we  have 
on  hand.     We  have  also  prepared  a  blank  with  which  we  are 
now  experimenting,  which  will  give  us  the  exact  earnings  of 
the   workers  in  three  or  four  leading  industries.     I  do  not 
think  our  bureaus,  as  a  rule,  will  ever  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  earnings  in  certain  industries,  unless  they  are  furnished 
by   the   individual   workers,   for  the  reason    that    the    totals 
taken  from  the  books  of  the  employer  do  not  give  the  time 
lost,  either  in  hours  or  in  fractions  of  hours,  which  in  a  j-ear 
amounts  to  considerable.     A  table  made  from  these  blanks 
will  show,  for  instance,  in  a  cotton   factory,  the   amount  of 
yarn  spun,  in  pounds,  and  the  stock,  with  the  price  paid  for 
the  same.    Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  questions  relative 
to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  general  conditions  surrounding 
those  employed;  but  we  make  them  as  few  as  possible.     On 
the  opposite  page  we  have   put  twenty-eight   lines   for  the 
working-days  of  the  month.     The  first  column  contains  the 
day  of  the  week,  the  next  the  month,  and  then  the  number  of 
hours  worked  for  that  dav,  and  the  number  of  hours  lost  and 
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the  cause  of  idleness  in  the  last  column.     That  will  mve  us  a 
chance  to  get  at  the  exact  figures  for  that  industry.     In  one 
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organization  alone  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  spinners  have 
consented  to  give  us  the  information  asked  for,  and  they  are 
now  filling  out  those  blanks  from  day  to  day. 

Michigan, —  Mr.  Robinson:  I  have  taken  up  an  investiga- 
tion relating  to  the  condition  of  working  women  in  Michigan, 
on  request,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  has  never  been  at- 
tempted before,  as  the  principal  feature  of  our  forthcoming 
Report.  In  addition  to  that  I  have  undertaken  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  of  taxation  —  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  tax  on  land  values  in  the  State  —  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  President.  I  shall  also  make  a  compilation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  various  Reports  issued  by  the  Michigan  Bureau,  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  a  complete  library 
edition  of  the  Reports,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
earlier  Reports  are  out  of  print.  In  addition  to  that  I  will 
compile  the  labor  laws  of  the  different  States.  These  will 
make  up  the  principal  work  of  the  Bureau,  with  a  few  topics 
thrown  in  by  way  of  condiments.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties 
of-  gathering  statistics,  I  will  say,  to  put  it  in  brief,  that  we 
have  as  a  general  thing  very  smooth  sailing,  with  some  op- 
position— the  smooth  sailing  being  in  the  proportion  of  about 
75  per  cent,  with  about  25  per  cent  of  opposition  in  various 
degrees  and  forms,  which  is  principally  overcome  by  moral 
suasion,  after  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Wadlin,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leahy.  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  to  improve 
the  tone  of  the  Bureau  by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  collection 
of  statistics.  I  asked  and  obtained  the  passage  of  this  law  on 
the  ground  that  I  thought  it  w^ould  exert  a  salutary  moral 
influence,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  resorting  to  it,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases.  I  think  in  rare  cases  we  ought  to  treat 
them  to  a  little  law  —  very  rarely,  however,  and  good  judg- 
ment should  be  used  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Lord:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan what  method  he  is  pursuing  in  collecting  the  facts  in  the 
working-women  investigation. 

Mr.  Robinson:  I  am  pursuing  what  is  called  the  individual 
method;  that  is,  sending  agents  right  into  the  establishments 
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where  the  women  are  employed.  I  desire  to  cover  as  large 
an  area  as  my  appropriation  will  permit,  so  as  to  make  the 
investigation  clearly  representative. 

Mr.  Lord:  What  class  of  facts  are  you  collecting.'^ 

Mr.  Robinson:  Our  schedule  contains  some  sixty  ques- 
tions, including  everything  that  Massachusetts  has  covered  — 
the  social,  economic,  and  sanitary  conditions  surroundin<r 
women  workers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  everything  re- 
lating to  wages,  savings,  etc. 

Mr.  Lord:  Do  you  employ  women  as  special  agents? 

Mr.  Robinson:  I  am  employing  women  exclusively,  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  they  make  good  agents  for  that  kind  of 
work.  We  are  obtaining  individual  statements  from  the 
women  involved  in  the  investigation,  and,  as  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Heath,  my  predecessor,  that  there  is  frequently  a 
discrepancy  between  the  statements  made  by  employes  and 
the  wages  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  their  employers, 
I  have  thought,  in  order  to  make  my  statistics  as  accurate  as 
possible,  that  I  would  ask  for  the  pay-rolls  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual answers,  and  make  a  comparison  for  the  purpose  of 
verification.  I  shall  try  to  make  as  accurate  a  presentation 
of  the  subject  as  possible.  I  left  one  or  two  questions  out  of 
my  blank;  but  I  have  instructed  my  agents  to  turn  the  sched- 
ule over  and  enter  them  on  the  back.  There  seems  to  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  Christian 
associations,  with  whom  I  have  had  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, to  know  what  societies  working  women  belong  to.  I 
did  not  embrace  that  question  in  my  schedule,  and  I  did  not 
embrace  a  question  as  to  the  comparative  wages  paid  to 
women  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  industries;  but  I  have  en- 
deavored to  supply  those  points  since  the  blanks  were  sent 
out,  by  special  instructions  to  the  agents  in  regard  to  them. 

Maine, — Mr.  Matthews:  On  account  of  the  limited  means 
with  which  I  have  had  to  work,  and  the  large  extent  of  ter- 
ritory which  I  iiave  to  cover,  as  well  as  on  account  of  our 
scattered  population,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  my 
efforts  to  a  careful  investigation  of  a  few  industries  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  make  the  results  as  thorough  as  possible.  Two 
years  ago  I  took  up  the  quarrying  industries — the  lime,  granite 
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and  slate  productions — and  last  year  I  investigated  that  im- 
portant part  of  labor  in  Maine  which  relates  to  agriculture. 
While  we  have  an  Agricultural  Bureau,  its  disposition  seems 
to  be  to  give  its  attention  to  matters  having  no  particular 
reference  to  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  classes.  I  pre- 
pared blanks,  which  most  of  you  have  probably  seen,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  questions  relating  to  capital  invested 
in  farms,  profits,  etc.,  and  distributed  them,  mostly  by  mail, 
throughout  the  State,  except  in  the  county  of  Aroostook,  a 
county  2,ocK)  square  miles  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, where  I  employed  a  special  agent.  Of  the  large  number 
of  blanks  which  I  distributed  among  the  farmers,  many  were 
not  returned  at  all,  while  of  those  which  were  returned,  but  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  were  filled  out  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  of  any  value.  Our  farmers  are  not  bookkeepers,  and 
keep  their  accounts  mostly  by  estimates  and  guess  work. 
The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  that  we  obtained  370  returns 
from  farmers  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  giving  full 
details,  and  undoubtedlv  intended  to  be  correct.  Still  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  showing  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  farms,  not 
giving  them  full  credit.  If  any  of  you  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  the  internal  revenue  service,  as  I  have,  in  undertaking 
to  collect  income  tax  from  the  farmer,  vou  know  that  he  never 
considers  anything  he  gets  from  the  farm  as  contributing 
much  to  his  support,  contending  that  that  should  be  left  out 
of  the  calculation.  This  being  the  first  effort  in  that  line,  and 
having  nothing  with  which  to  compare  the  results,  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  hope  we  may  get  something 
out  of  it  which  will  show  the  farmers  their  condition.  In 
addition  to  that,  following  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Bureaus 
of  some  other  States,  I  have  made  an  investigation  relating  to 
the  abandoned  farms  of  our  State.  My  attention  was  called 
to  the  statements  published  in  the  Western  newspapers,  that 
the  farms  of  Maine  were  being  abandoned,  and  that  farming 
would  ultimately  disappear  from  our  State.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  census  of  1880  showed  that  there  were  over 
64,000  farms  in  the  State,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Eleventh 
Census  will  show  an  increase.  Still  there  are  abandoned 
farms.     We  sent  blanks  to  the  assessors  of  the  various  towns. 
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and  our  figures  are  made  up  from  their  books.  From  509 
towns  and  plantations,  we  received  returns,  excepting  six 
towns  and  six  plantations. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  presume  the  farms  in  Maine  are  not  very 
large  ? 

Mr.  Matthews:  We  have  a  very  few  farms  which,  includ- 
ing woodland  and  grazing  land,  run  up  toward  a  thousand 
acres,  but  the  average  size  of  the  farms  from  which  we  have 
returns,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  is  about  180  acres.  That 
is  above  the  census  estimate,  for  the  reason  that  the  census 
takes  in  farms  of  two  or  three  acres,  while  we  did  not  include 
farms  of  that  size  in  our  inquiry.  The  number  of  abandoned 
farms  in  the  State,  as  shown  by  our  returns,  is  about  3,400. 
These  figures  have  been  criticised  in  different  ways.  In  the 
Legislature  last  winter  some  of  the  members  said  there  was 
no  such  number  of  abandoned  farms,  and  that  the  Report  was 
not  correct,  and  made  a  bad  showing  for  the  State;  while 
others  said,  just  as  positively,  that  I  had  not  reported  more 
than  half  of  them.  While  my  Report  shows  this  large  num- 
ber of  abandoned  farms,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  bad 
condition  of  farming  in  Maine,  from  the  fact  that  man}'  of  the 
farms  in  the  older  sections  of  the  State,  notablv  Oxford  and 
Franklin  counties,  and  in  other  counties  along  the  coast  which 
are  not,  naturally,  agricultural  sections,  have  been  deserted; 
and  although  many  of  the  people  have  gone  West,  yet  a  large 
number  of  them  have  gone  into  the  new  and  fertile  county  of 
Aroostook  and  cleared  up  farms,  merely  going  from  one 
locality  to  another;  so  that  while  a  farm  in  Oxford  county 
might  be  returned  as  abandoned,  there  was  in  fact  a  new 
farm  opened  up  in  another  county,  the  old  farm  being  left  for 
the  sheep  to  graze  upon. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  There  is  not  an  absolute  abandonment, 
then,  of  thewse  farms  that  are  reported  as  abandoned,  but  some- 
body still  claims  them? 

Mr.  Matthews:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Betton:  Are  the  taxes  still  paid  on  such  farms.^ 

Mr.  Matthews:  Yes,  sir;  and  on  quite  a  high  valuation. 
The  average  valuation  of  land  and  buildings  of  the  aban- 
doned farms  is  $4.99  an  acre. 
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Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  You  mean  by  "abandoned"  that  they  are 
not  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Matthews:  They  are  not  cultivated,  but  are  used  for 
grazing  purposes.     In  many  cases    the   notes   and   remarks 
which  accompanied  the  returns  of  the  assessors  threw  much 
light  upon  the  matter,  by  giving  an  indication  of  the  cause  of 
abandonment;    for    instance,    they   would   report  a  farm    as 
abandoned  where  an  old  gentleman  and  his  wife  had  lived, 
raised  a  family,  and  died,  and  their  sons  had  gone  away  to 
other  States  or  engaged  in  other  business.     The  sons  would 
want  a  home  at  the  old  homestead,  and  would    keep  it  up, 
coming  back  each  year  to  spend  the  summer,  cutting  the  grass 
and   paying  the  taxes.     Such  a  farm,  although   reported  as 
abandoned,  is  only  abandoned  so  far  as  cultivation   is  con- 
cerned.    These  investigations,  together  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  strikes,  quite   a  number  of  which  occurred  among 
our  granite  cutters  last  year,  growing  out  of  the  desire  to  re- 
duce the  hours  of  labor  and  to  increase  the  rates  of  wages, 
and  a  compilation  of  the  labor  laws,  etc.,  comprise  the  work 
of  our  Bureau.     I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  obtained  a  slight 
addition  to  my  appropriation  last  year,  and  now   have  in  my 
employ  men  who  circulate  blanks  among  the  laboring  people, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say,  also,  that  the  relations  between  the 
vvorkingmen  and  the  Bureau  are  very  agreeable,  and  those 
relations  have  been  improved  by  some  events  which  occurred 
last  winter.     The  laboring  men  of  Maine  are  very  strongly  in 
favor   of    the    Australian    ballot    system,   and    I    personally'' 
favored  it,  which  enabled  me  (as  the  workingmen  made  my 
office  their  headquarters)  to  get  acquainted  with  the  leading 
men  of  some  of  the  labor  organizations.     In  this  way  I  have 
secured  their  cooperation  and  sympathy,  and  they  are  circu- 
lating my  blanks  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  work.    To  show 
the  good  feeling  that  exists  on  their  part,  I  will  state  that  when 
the  matter  of  an  appropriation  for  my  Bureau  was  broached, 
a  request  came  through  labor  organizations,  representing  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand   workingmen,  that  the   appropriation   be 
granted. 

Rhode  Island, — Mr.  Davis:  I  wish  to  convey  to  the  Con- 
vention  the  regrets  of  Commissioner  Goodwin  for  not  being 
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here.     He  intended  to  have  been  here  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day,   at  least.     Mr.   Goodwin  is   also  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Pavvtucket,  R.  I.,  and  unforeseen  business  connected  with  the 
city  government  unfortunately  necessitates  his  presence  there 
at  this  time.     Our  work  for  the  next  year  will  relate  to  child 
labor.     As  you  are  aware,  Connecticut    and    Massachusetts 
have  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  while  in  our  State  the  age  limit  is  placed  at 
ten  years,  the  consequence  being  that  Rhode  Island  has  be- 
come the  dumping  ground  for  children  between  ten  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  cannot  get    employment  in  the  two 
States  named.     We  intend  to  make  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  that  subject.     We  propose  to  show  by  our  investiga- 
tion the  number  of  children  employed  in  different  occupations, 
and  the  wages  paid.     We  have  also  sent  circulars,  and  have 
had    personal   interviews  with    ministers   in    localities  where 
children  are  employed,  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  morals  of 
children  where  the  sexes  are  working  together.    We  have  also 
sent  circulars,  and  had  personal  interviews  with  physicians, 
inquiring  as  to  whether  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  children 
to  be  employed  at  anything  under  fourteen  years  of  age.     In 
addition  to  these,  we  have  sent  out  circulars  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  children  employed  in  various  industries,  as  to 
whether  it  is  detrimental  to  their  education  to  be  employed 
under  such  age.     We  have  had  very  flattering  returns — so 
flattering,  indeed,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  in  our  next 
Report  a  very  thorough  account  of  child  labor  for  our  State. 
Colorado, — Mr.  Bodixe:  It  affords  me  great   pleasure  to 
have  the  honor  of  representing  the  Silver  State  in  this  as- 
semblajje.     Doubly  so,  because  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  one  of  a  few  survivors  of  a  tidal  wave  of  retrenchment 
that  swept  over  the  deliberations  of  the  last  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture.    With  full  appreciation  of  that  fact,  coupled  with  a  reali- 
zation of  the  importance  of  the  department,  the  work  of  the 
Colorado  Bureau  of    Labor  Statistics  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  devoted  to  all  the  features  incorporated  in  the  statute 
that  created  it.     This  includes  attention  to  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  true  interests  of  labor,  statistics  covering  min- 
ing, agriculture,  convict  labor,  child  labor,  wages  and  hours 
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of  employment,  the  Chinese  and  their  habits,  sanitary  con- 
dition of  workshops,  women  wage-earners,  the  apprentice 
system,  employment  agencies,  and  Other  subjects  that  can  best 
be  enumerated  as  essential  miscellany.  One  of  the  laws  on 
the  statute  books  of  Colorado  compels  all  establishments  of 
a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  nature  where  females  are  em- 
ployed to  furnish  suitable  seats  to  these  working  girls  and 
permit  occupancy  thereof  when  they  are  not  engaged  with 
their  duties.  It  is  a  law  that  is,  in  itself,  the  personification 
of  humanity.  Even  undertakers  and  physicians,  who  lose 
many  cases  by  its  adoption,  will  admit  that  it  should  be 
adopted  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  few  minutes'  rest 
thus  obtained  by  girls  during  the  day  is  greatly  appreciated. 
I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  that  the  law  is  en- 
forced. I  find  in  recently  compiled  statistics  that  Colorado  is 
preeminent  in  paying  good  wages  in  all  branches  of  labor, 
except  clerical  labor.  This  exception  is  due  to  a  largely 
overcrowded  market,  caused  by  the  fact  that  Denver  is  a 
Mecca  for  men  and  women  in  poor  health,  who  invariably 
prefer  clerical  work,  and  tender  their  services  at  small  wages 
in  order  to  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  Colorado,  which  in 
most  cases  restores  them  to  health.  Unrestricted  immigra- 
tion—  that  increasing  menace  to.  American  labor  —  is  being 
felt  slightly  even  as  far  west  as  Colorado.  I  regard  this  influx 
of  foreign  pauper  labor  as  a  dangerous  factor  to  the  interests 
of  workingmen  in  this  country,  and  unless  something  is  done 
soon  to  stop,  or  at  least  check  it  somewhat,  American  work- 
men will  be  compelled  to  either  give  way  to  these  foreigners 
or  work  for  foreign  wages.  This  latter  schedule,  as  a 
source  of  food  supply,  would  make  an  American  so  emaci- 
ated in  a  few  weeks  that  his  abdomen  and  backbone  would 
become  cemented  with  starvation.  Mv  policv  is  to  make  the 
Bureau  of  as  much  practical  benefit  as  possible  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  My  library  and  collection  of  labor  literature  is 
at  all  reasonable  times  open  to  the  laboring  people,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  them  interested  in  the  department.  In  the 
current  wouk  of  the  Bureau  special  attention  is  being  paid  to 
an  investigation  of  the  detriments,  as  well  as  the  benefits,  to 
honest  labor.     I  find  that  among  the  worst  foes  of  labor  are 
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the  professional  "agitators" — men  of  Augean  mouths  and 
velvet  hands,  whose  work  is  only  in  the  abstract.  These 
men  are  friends  of  labor  for  revenue  only,  and  their  lungs  are 
callous  with  incendiary  utterances  thatofttimes  mislead  honest 
workingmen.  Not  only  vvorkingmen  themselves  suffer,  but 
their  wives  and  babies  in  many  cases  stare  at  empty  cup- 
boards as  one  sequel  of  the  agitator's  work.  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  there  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  the  professional  agitators  and  the  legitimate  labor 
leaders  whose  hearts  beat  with  sincere  warmth  for  the 
interests  they  represent.  I  apply  the  term  "agitator"  only  to 
those  men  whose  actions  entitle  them  to  the  classification. 
The  Colorado  Bureau  has  a  system  of  correspondence  among 
other  features,  with  a  responsible  correspondent  in  each  labor 
center  in  the  State.  Bv  this  means  all  current  events  of  im- 
portance  in  labor  circles  is  filed,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
a  complete  record  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  and  their 
causes  is  kept.  That  is  about  all  that  I  have  to  say,  and  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  your  attention. 

Tennessee. — Mr.  Ford:  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  say  anything 
that  will  interest  you,  gentlemen,  as  I  really  have  not  been 
in  the  traces  long  enough  to  know  just  what  I  will  under- 
take; but  from  the  little  attention  I  have  been  able  to  give 
the  subject,  I  think  the  first  efforts  of  our  Bureau  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  mining  industries  of  the  State.  The  location  of 
our  State  being  so  central,  and  our  two  mining  industries, 
coal  and  iron,  being  so  closely  placed  together,  our  Bureau 
will  undertake  to  show  up  just  those  two  industries,  so  that 
the  attention  of  men  engaged  in  those  two  lines  of  business 
may  be  attracted.  I  cannot  ijive  vou  anv  form  that  I  may 
use  in  this  work.  That  w^ill  have  to  be  left  to  the  future. 
But  our  efforts  will  be  confined  to  those  two  industries. 

Mr.  BoLLES,  of  Pennwsylvania,  read  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Wekks,  of  Baltimore,  stating  that  all  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  the  new  Philadelphia  Steel  Works  and  at  Baltimore 
on  Friday,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bodine,  of  Colorado,  it 
was  decided  that  the  excursion  to  the  points  named  should 
take  place  on  Friday,  as  originally  provided  by  the  program. 
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The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
intending  to  devote  the  afternoon  to  visiting  Cramp's  ship 
yards. 

ADDENDA. 

Some  of  the  Commissioners  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
writing  up  what  they  desired  to  say  regarding  the  current 
work  of  their  Bureaus,  and  forwarding  the  same  directly  to 
the  Secretar}'.  Under  this  agreement  the  following  papers 
have  been  received  by  that  officer,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
proper  to  state  that,  desiring  to  make  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings as  complete  as  possible,  the  Secretary  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Bureaus 
not  represented  at  the  Convention,  and  the  replies  so  far  as 
received  are  also  incorporated: 

Wisconsin, — Mr.  Dobbs  :  The  Bureau  of  Labor,  Census  and 
Industrial  Statistics  of  Wisconsin  is  acting  under  special  pro- 
visions of  our  statutes,  in  which  certain  duties  devolve  upon 
the  Bureau.  The  law  provides  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  to  collect,  collate  and  publish  facts  and  statistics 
relative  to  the  manufactures,  industrial  classes  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  State;  means  of  escape  from  fire,  and  protec- 
tion of  life  and  health  in  factories  and  workshops;  the 
employment  of  illegal  child  labor;  the  educational,  sanitary, 
moral  and  financial  condition  of  laborers  and  artisans;  the 
cost  of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  building  material;  the  causes 
of  strikes,  their  nature  and  extent.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
we  have  appointed  two  Factory  Inspectors,  one  of  whom  re- 
sides in,  and  has  an  office  in,  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  who 
has  general  supervision  of  inspection  in  the  State,  and  whose 
special  duty  is  the  inspection  of  Milwaukee.  The  other  In- 
spector travels  throughout  the  State.  Both  use  carefully-pre- 
pared blanks,  which  are  filled  after  personal  investigation  of 
the  plants.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Commissioner  or  his 
deputy  is  frequently  called  to  advise,  suggest  and  aid  in  car- 
rying out  the  work  of  inspection.  We  have,  further,  and  are 
using,  blanks  which  are  addressed  to  employers,  embodying, 
among  other  things,  inquiries  as  to  rate  of  wages,  number  of 
weeks  in  operation  during  past  year,  amount  of  wages  paid. 
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average  number  employed,  sex  of  employt^s,  and  loss  by  lire 
during  past  year.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of 
this  method  in  other  States,  in  Wisconsin,  we  are  gratified  to 
say,  our  blanks  are  accurately  and  cheerfully  filled,  and 
promptly  returned,  of cen  accompanied  with  letters  assuring  us 
of  hearty  cooperation  and  desire  to  help  us  in  every  way  pos- 
sible in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  As  evidence  of 
this,  of  the  tw^o  thousand  blanks  mailed  prior  to  May  19  we 
have  received  over  fifteen  hundred  replies,  and  more  are 
coming  daily.  Allowing  a  margin  for  loss  through  mail, 
changes  in  firm  names,  location,  etc.,  the  above  is  certainly  a 
creditable  showing.  It  is  apparent  to  us,  after  investigation, 
that  the  law  touching  employment  of  child  labor  has  worked 
admirably.  It  is  quite  rigid,  and  is  enforced  generally  by  the 
municipalities  iicting  in  concert  with  the  Bureau.  The  Leg- 
islature at  its  last  session  enlarged  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  that  it  is  now  his  duty  to  enforce  the  statute  in 
the  employment  of  children  in  the  mines  of  the  State.  We 
are  now  preparing  a  blank  to  be  filled  by  mechanics  and  la- 
borers, which  is  not  yet  finished,  but  wnll,  among  other  things, 
make  inquiry  as  to  hours  of  labor  in  winter,  in  summer, 
wages,  etc.  The  following  statement  will  present  the  work, 
or  a  part  thereof,  that  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  up  to  the 
19th  of  May,  1891:  We  placed  our  Factory  Inspectors  in  the 
field  on  the  14th  day  of  February  last.  They  have  inspected 
and  returned  to  this  Bureau  7cx>  reports.  In  their  reports  of 
inspection,  there  were  made  453  orders,  embracing  fire  escapes, 
railings  on  platforms,  elevators,  guards  on  elevator  wells, 
general  repairs,  alarm  bells,  stationary  railings,  safety  guards 
on  circular  saws,  fly  wheels,  slasher  saws,  shafting,  pulleys, 
gearing,  keys,  set-screws,  piston  rods,  cranks,  platforms,  belt- 
ing, main  doors,  and  quite  a  number  of  miscellaneous  orders. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  system  adopted  is  one  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  and  particularly  the  factory  interest,  the 
lumber  interest  and  the  various  interests  that  are  represented 
by  the  Bureau,  heartily  cooperate  with  us  in  the  work  that 
we  are  doing;  and  we  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
orders  thus  far  made  by  our  Factory  Inspectors  have  been 
fully  complied  with;  therefore, we  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
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that  the  past  five  months'  experience  with  the  Bureau  is  very 
satisfactor)'.  We  might  at  this  time  give  you  a  more  definite 
or  summary  report,  but  deem  it  unnecessary. 

JVorth  Dakota, —  Mr.  Scott:  The  work  of  the  Bureau 
in  North  Dakota  includes  both  agriculture  and  labor,  but  is 
chiefly'  devoted  to  the  former.  The  Bureau  came  into 
existence  on  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  in 
November,  1889,  and  is  required  to  make  reports  biennially, 
although  the  first  biennial  period  closed  within  a  year  from 
the  date  of  admission,  and  the  First  Report  therefore 
covers  what  information  could  be  gathered  in  the  brief 
time  at  command.  The  Bureau  is  much  hampered  for  want 
of  funds  and  facilities,  though  this  will  no  doubt  be  remedied 
in  time.  We  are  required  to  collect  information  through  as- 
sessors and  the  mails,  no  traveling  agents  being  allowed,  and 
not  even  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  his  clerks  are  provided  for.  Another  thing  that 
limits  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  is  the  small  number  of 
copies  of  the  Reports  published.  While  other  States  pub- 
lish many  thousands  of  the  reports  of  their  different  bureaus, 
North  Dakota  gave  us  last  year  but  one  thousand.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  that  any  large  portion  of  the  people  should 
become  familiar  with  the  working  or  value  of  the  Bureau 
under  such  circumstances.  Much  diflSculty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  collecting  reliable  information  through  the  as- 
sessors, who  are  not  always  to  blame,  as  there  is  more  or 
less  organized  opposition,  especially  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion, on  account  of  the  mistaken  notion  that  these  statistical 
facts  thus  gathered  are  in  some  way  made  use  of  by  specula- 
tors. Last  year  the  Bureau  presented  statistics  regarding 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  different  counties  for  each 
year  as  far  back  as  any  records  could  be  found,  in  order  to 
get  this  information  in  presentable  shape  before  it  should  be 
lost.  Public  finances,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  were  also  pre- 
sented by  counties.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
statistics  relating  to  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries, 
including  wages,  time  of  employment,  etc.,  but  the  informa- 
tion obtained  was  very  scanty  and  often  unreliable.  The 
present  year  the  ordinary  agricultural  statistics  will  be  pre- 
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pared,  as  required  by  law,  and  also  statistics  relating  to 
agricultural  labor  and  domestic  help.  This  will  be  obtained 
through  the  assessors.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  later  in 
the  season  to  investigate  the  condition  of  clerical  and  other 
laborers.  Mortgage  indebtedness,  and  ownership  of  real 
estate  by  individuals  as  distinguished  from  corporations,  are 
also  receiving  attention. 

Nebraska, —  Mr.  Downs:  The  Nebraska  State  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Legislature  which  met  in  January,  1887.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  it  has  labored  under  difficulties  too  numerous 
to  mention,  which  would  come  under  the  head  of  financial 
and  obstructive  —  financial,  from  lack  of  appropriations  to 
fully  carry  out  the  proper  workings  of  a  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics;  obstructive,  from  the  fact  that  neglect  or 
flat  refusal  to  furnish  required  information,  upon  blanks  sent 
out  from  the  Bureau,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  statistics  for  publication.  That  the  Bureau  has  per- 
formed its  duty,  to  the  best  ability  of  its  members,  with  the 
means  furnished  it,  the  Second  Biennial  Report  is  the  best 
evidence.  The  chapter  upon  the  subject  of  unskilled  wage- 
workers'  cost  of  living,  w^as  compiled  from  data  obtained  by 
personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  laboring  men  in  the  several 
cities  mentioned  in  the  chapter.  This,  of  course,  consumed  con- 
siderable time  and  expense;  the  information,  however,  is  re- 
liable. A  careful  examination  of  the  tables  will  furnish  to  the 
student  of  economics  information  upon  a,  subject  that  hereto- 
fore it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  in  this  State.  Care- 
fully-prepared blanks  were  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  by  mail  to 
each  Assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor,  with  the  request  that 
the  Secretary  would  distribute  the  same  amongst  the  mem- 
bers, and  after  they  had  been  filled  out,  see  that  they  were 
returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  None  were  returned 
filled  out.  On  the  contrar)',  the  Deputy  Commissioner  was 
taken  to  task  for  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  information, 
it  being  claimed  that  it  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers. The  blank  was  made  up  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
to  show  a  weekly  account  of  expenses,  or  in  other  words  an 
itemized  account  of  the  laboring  man's  cost  of  living.     If  it 
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had  only  accomplished  one  object,  viz. :  taught  the  laboring 
man  to  keep  an  account  of  his  expenses,  some  good  would 
have  accrued  to  those  whom  this  Bureau  sought  to  benefit. 
An  error  was  made  in  the  distribution  of  tables  in  the  Second 
Report  of  this  Bureau,  by  which  the  reader  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  State  Statistician  of  the  State  Assembly, 
Knights  of  Labor,  furnished  not  only  the  table  of  wages  and 
general  conditions  of  workingmen,  but  also  that  of  the  em- 
ployers. The  tables  giving  statistics  from  employers  was  com- 
piled from  data  secured  by  sending  out  blanks  from  this 
Bureau,  and  from  them  the  tabulation  was  made.  Deeming  it 
of  great  interest  to  our  State,  and  to  those  who  earn  their  living 
by  daily  toil,  a  chapter  was  incorporated  in  the  Second  Biennial 
Report  of  this  Bureau  relating  to  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions; and  that  the  distinction  between  local  and  national 
associations  could  be  made  plain,  considerable  information  was 
taken  from  the  Reports  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  bear- 
ing upon  that  subject,  and  also  from  the  Cooperative  News^ 
of  Cincinnati.  This  information  was  obtained  through  the 
instrumentality  of  blanks,  and  promptness,  coupled  w^th  a  de- 
sire to  assist  this  Bureau  in  obtaining  authentic  information 
upon  the  subject,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lack  of  cour- 
tesy exhibited  by  other  lines  of  industry.  In  the  matter  of 
farm  mortgages,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  spent  several 
months  in  securing  and  compiling  a  chapter  upon  this  subject. 
Sarpy  county,  being  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  this  State, 
was  selected  from  which  to  obtain  the  required  information, 
and  a  complete  transcript  of  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  that  county  relating  to  farm  mortgages  was 
made  and  verified  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  dating  back  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1879.  "^^^  manner  in  which  this  information 
was  obtained,  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  and  is  as  follows: 
A  blank  was  prepared  upon  which  to  secure  the  transcript  of 
the  county  records;  another  blank  was  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  occupants  of  the  various  farms  in  the  county,  asking  for 
the  following  information — 

Description  of    farm:  acres,  range,  townsliip,  

section.    Owner's  name, ,    Causes  that  created  the  mortgage, . 

What  amount,  if  any,  was  appropriated  to  permanent  improvements? . 

Class  of  improTements, .    What  was  the  value  per  acre  at  period  of 
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mortgage? .  What  is  the  value  per  acre  at  present? .  Have  you 

made  periodical  payments  on  mortgage? .   What  is  now  the  amount 

due? . 

A  third  blank  was  prepared,  upon   which  the  foreclosures 

for  a  period  of  ten  years  could  be  compiled;  and  still  a  fourth 
blank   was  prepared  and  sent   to   those   parties  making  the 
loans  upon  the  farms,  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mort- 
gage, as  to  payments  having  been  made,  and  a  statement  of 
foreclosures,  if  any.     A  sectional  map  of  the  county  was  also 
secured,  upon  which  each  mortgage  was  noted  and  payments 
made  by  which  a  release  was  obtained,  thus   furnishing  a 
check  upon  the  records.     The  outcome  of  this  investigation 
was  very  satisfactory,  proving  how  fallacious  statements  are, 
having  no  facts  or  statistics  to  corroborate  them.     A  synop- 
sis of  the  result  of  the  investigation  is    appended,  also  the 
opening  of  the  chapter  which  gives  the  cause  that  led  up  to 
the  investigation  by  the   Deputy  Commissioner.     A  careful 
compilation  of  the  chapter  relating  to  manufactures  is  also  a 
feature  of  the  Report  just  issued,  and  with  the  tabulation  of 
statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  considered  authentic. 
We    find,  however,    that    the    manufacturers  are    in    many 
instances,  very  loath  to  furnish  the  information  desired,  think- 
ing it  a  means  of  prying  into  their  affairs,  and  that  the  infor- 
mation sought  is  merely  to  gratify  curiosity.     We  trust  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed will  deem  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  furnish  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Industrial  Statistics  with  reliable  information.     The 
subject  of  strikes  also  occupied  the  attention  of  this  Bureau, 
and  after  giving  attention  to  those  which  occurred  in  our  own 
State,  a  compilation  of  what  occurred  in  other  States  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Report.     By  keeping  files  of  the  principal 
daily  papers  of  our  State  we  are  enabled  from  them  to  ob- 
tain a  great  amount  of    information  relating  to  strikes  and 
other  subjects  of  a  statistical  nature.    A  chapter  treating  upon 
the  eight-hour-day  agitation  is  also  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Biennial  Report,  and  while  no  opinion  is  given  by  the  man- 
agement of  this  Bureau,  several  articles  by  prominent  mem- 
bers   of    the    Knights   of    Labor,    American    Federation    of 
Labor,  and  editorials  copied  from  the  leading  daily  newspa- 
pers of  our  country  are  given  as  voicing  the  opinions  of  dif- 
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ferent  communities.  Our  State  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
passed  a  law  making  eight  hours  a  day's  labor  for  all  em- 
ployes excepting  farmers  and  domestics.  We  might  add  that 
the  majority  composing  this  Legislature  were  farmers.  The 
Australian  ballot  system  next  claimed  the  attention  of  this 
Bureau,  and  from  every  State  having  an  election  law  founded 
upon  this  system,  we  obtained  a  copy  of  that  law,  and  it  was 
incorporated  in  this  last  Report.  From  these  several  laws,  was 
compiled  the  law  which  is  now  incorporated  in  our  statute 
book,  having  passed  our  last  Legislature.  The  law  was 
tested  at  our  last  spring  elections  and  found  to  be  beneficial 
and  without  the  defects  expected.  Another  feature  of  the 
Second  Biennial  Report  of  this  Bureau,  and  upon  which  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  engaged  both  at  the 
time  and  after  the  matter  of  farm  mortgages  was  disposed  of, 
having  given  the  best  part  of  two  years  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  is  that  of  the  sugar-beet  industry. 
Several  visits  were  paid  to  Grand  Island,  this  State,  during 
the  erection  of  the  factory  (the  first  in  this  State,  by  the  way) 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets;  also  to  the  farms 
where  sugar  beets  had  been  planted  for  use  when  the  factory 
was  completed  and  the  beets  had  matured;  information  was 
solicited  from  California,  Germany  and  France  in  regard  to 
sugar-beet  culture,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
beets,  until  a  complete  history  of  this  industry  was  obtained, 
dating  back  to  1747,  when  one  A.  S.  Marggraff,  a  chemist  of 
Berlin,  made  the  first  discovery  of  sugar  properties  in  beets. 
From  the  date  above  given  a  history  was  compiled  leading  up 
to  the  completion  of  the  factory  at  Grand  Island,  and  close  of 
the  first  season's  manufacture,  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
sugar  beets  could  be  raised  upon  Nebraska  soil  which  would 
furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  saccharine  matter  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  in  paying  quantities,  thereby  creating  a  rev- 
enue for  the  farmer;  so  that  any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability 
of  erecting  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  these 
beets  whereby  the  investors  would  derive  a  remunerative 
profit  upon  the  money  invested,  has  been  set  at  rest.  While 
at  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature,  a  law  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1889  giving  a  bounty  of  one  cent  per  pound 
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on  manufactured  sugar  containing  not  less  that  90  per  cent 
of  crystalized  sugar  was  repealed,  yet  a  new  factory  has 
been  built  at  Norfolk,  which  is  claimed  to  be  one-fourth  larger 
than  the  one  at  Grand  Island;  the  machinery  is  almost  all  in 
place,  and  the  plant  will  soon  be  in  running  order,  ready  for 
this  season's  crop  of  beets.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for 
other  factories  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  but  a  short  time  will  elapse  ere  Nebraska  will  have 
the  credit  of  being  the  sugar-producing  State  of  this  country. 
The  subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Bureau  during  the  com- 
ing two  years  will  probably  be  child  labor,  manufactures,  farm 
mortgages,  results  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  our  State,  strikes, 
and  foreign  immigration.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  as 
exhaustively  as  time  and  means  at  our  disposal  will  allow,  and 
the  next  report  of  the  Bureau  will  be  made  as  creditable  as 
possible  to  this  department  of  the  State. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

A  number  of  the  Commissioners  visited  Cramp  &  Sons' 
ship  yards  during  the  afternoon,  and  were  courteously  shown 
over  the  immense  establishment.  There  were  on  the  stocks 
two  steel  cruisers  and  two  battle  ships  under  process  of  con- 
struction for  the  Government.  Cruiser  No.  12,  which  is  to 
be  christened  the  "New  York,"  was  the  nearest  completion, 
the  spar-deck  being  nearly  all  laid.  The  Commissioners 
were  conducted  to  every  part  of  this  vessel,  and  were  enabled 
to  acquire  fairly  accurate  ideas  of  the  "new  navy."  This 
Cruiser  No.  12  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  having  a  length  of 
412  feet  and  a  breadth  of  58  feet,  with  7,475  tonnage  dis- 
placement. The  vessel  is  to  be  driven  by  triple-screw 
triple-expansion  vertical  engines  of  21,000  horse-power. 
The  contract  price  is  $2,725,000,  with  a  premium  of  $50,- 
000  for  each  quarter  of  a  knot  she  is  able  to  make  over 
twenty-one  per  hour.  Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons  depend  for 
their  profit  entirely  upon  this  premium,  and  estimate  that  the 
ship  will  develop  a  speed  of  twenty-three  knots  per  hour. 
The  Commissioners  completed  their  visit  by  an  inspection  of 
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the  workshops,  where  the  massive  sheets  of  steel  were 
handled,  with  the  aid  of  the  powerful  machinery,  as  easily  as 
a  blacksmith  would  weld  a  plowshare. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention  the  President  in- 
troduced Col.  Wm.  M.  Grosvenor,  of  New  York  City,  who 
addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY    COL.    WM.    M.    GROSVENOR. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlbhbn  op  the  Convention: — It  always  gives 
me  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you  at  these  gatherings. 
It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  gentlemen  who  make  it  their  duty  to 
seek  facts  without  regard  to  the  conclusions  which  this  or  that  person  may 
draw  from  the  facts.  I  think  it  a  sacred  duty,  as  I  hope  you  all  do,  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  first,  for  there  can  be  no  sound  reasoning  on  either  side  until 
we  first  determine  the  facts  in  a  strictly  conscientious  and  honest  way.  I 
know  that  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  given  their  time  and  service  in 
that  direction  to  the  country;  for  it  is  not  to  a  State,  it  is  not  to  a  party — it  is 
to  the  whole  country  that  the  services  you  render  are  valuable  in  the  end. 
They  may  not  be  appreciated  to-day.  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  whole 
country  will  feel  that  it  has  been  owing  a  debt  of  gratitude, which  can  scarcely 
be  measured,  to  those  who  have  accumulated  by  years  of  patient  endeavor 
the  facts  upon  which  men  may  judge  intelligently  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  policy  that  ought  to  govern  it. 

The  question  to  which  your  President  has  called  attention  is  one  which  I 
have  tried  for  some  time  to  solve,  as  far  as  I  could.  Perhaps  the  diflSculties 
of  making  a  comparison  of  prices  are  quite  sufiSciently  known  to  almost  all 
who  have  undertaken  that  work;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  refer  briefly  to  certain  of  those  difficulties  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  if  I  may  be  able,  in  what  way  I  have  tried  to  overcome  them.  We 
all  understand  that  in  these  days,  at  all  events,  a  comparison  of  prices  has 
become  a  very  important  matter.  Everybody  wants  it;  everybody  wants  to 
get  it  for  one  purpose  or  another,  with  the  view  of  serving  this,  that  or  the 
other  end.  Everybody  wants  to  compare  prices  in  this  place  and  in  another 
place,  in  this  country  and  in  another  country,  at  this  date  and  at  another  date. 
But  how  are  we  to  do  it?  Take  a  column  of  figures,  such  as  I  collect  ever>' 
day;  what  are  you  to  do  with  it?  How  are  you  to  compare  it?  How  are  you 
to  determine  that  this  column  of  figures  to-day  represents  more  or  less  than 
the  column  of  figures  collected  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  or  ten  years  be- 
fore, or  twenty  years  before?  Now,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible.  There 
are  a  good  many  methods,  and  efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction  for  a 
good  many  different  purposes. 

We  all  understand  that  prices  are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but 
valuable  as  the  interpreters  of  almost  everything  else  that  we  would  ascertain. 
For  example,  you  carefully  gather  statistics  of  wages.    They  are  of  value. 
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of  course;  but  what  do  you  really  know  until  you  ascertain  what  those  wages 
will  buy?  You  gather  very  carefully  statistics  of  exports  and  imports,  and 
nobody  doubts  their  accuracy;  but  what  do  they  mean?  "Ten  million  in- 
crease;" what  is  that?  An  increase  in  quantities,  or  only  an  increase  of 
values?  **  Ten  million  decrease  in  exports; "  what  is  ii?  So  many  bushels 
less  gone  out,  or  only  so  much  less  paid?  The  interpretntion  tells  the  whole 
story.  It  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  prices  that  the  meaning  of  the  great 
body  of  statistics  collected  by  your  Bureaus  of  Labor  can  be  brought  out. 
Back  yonder  in  the  night  of  statistics,  which  is  not  so  long  ago,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  but  that  those  who  are  not  so  very  gray-headed  can  remember  it,  for 
statistical  science,  we  may  almost  say,  Mr.  President,  has  had  its  birth  since 
you  and  I  were  old  enough  to  toddle  about.  [The  Puesidbnt:  And  we  are 
still  toddling.J  Back  yonder  it  was  thought  quite  enough  to  add  up  a 
column  of  figures  and  say, "  The  total  is  so  much."  You  added  up  your 
|20  for  iron,  your  %\  for  wheat,  your  6  cents  for  sugar,  your  20  cents  for 
coffee,  and  when  you  had  done  that,  you  had  your  total.  Then  you  would 
place  that  alongside  your  total  of  ten  years  before,  and  that  was  thought  to  be 
a  comparison  of  prices.  Well,  the  time  came  when  people  discovered  that 
addition  after  that  fashion  was  obviously  deceptive.  Take  a  single  illustra- 
tion: Your  $20  for  iron  might  rise  6  per  cent,  which  would  make  $1  dif- 
ference in  your  total,  while  10  other  articles — all  articles  of  importance,  too, 
might  fall  each  20  per  cent,  and  yet  the  tot^l  decrease  in  the  aggregate 
would  be  less  than  $1.  Your  total  would  show  an  advance.  The  fact  would 
be  that  10  out  of  11  of  your  articles  had  declined,  and  all  had  declined 
relatively  more  than  your  single  article  had  advanced.  So  it  was  clear 
that  that  method  was  a  failure.  Next  in  order  came  the  method  adopted  by 
Tooke,  and  pursued  still  by  the  London  Economist,  under  Professor  New- 
march's  direction,  which  consisted  simply  of  percentages.  By  that  process 
you  find  the  price  of  a  certain  article  at  a  given  date.  You  ascertain  for  each 
8ubse(iuent  date  the  percentage  which  the  price  bears  to  the  former  or  base- 
line price,  and  then  add  up  those  percentages.  This  seemed  for  a  time  to  l)e 
quite  an  advance  in  statistical  science,  and  I  remember  the  Tjondon  Economist 
made  some  remarks  as  late  as  1874  or  1875  upon  the  great  value  of  its  "index 
number,"  tis  it  is  called,  in  which  about  forty  articles  are  thus  summed  up, 
and  whereby  the  course  of  prices  during  the  period  when  the  American  cot- 
ton supply  was  cut  off  was  indicated,  it  thought,  with  great  reliability.  I  took 
this  table,  glanced  at  it  a  bit,  and  discovered  that  the  change  in  American 
cotton  alone,  the  uprising  of  the  price  of  that  single  article,  had  made  more 
difference  than  all  the  others  put  together,  on  the  percentage  basis;  and  yet 
there  were  other  articles  in  that  list  of  greater  importance  to  Qreat  Britain 
than  cotton.  Now,  there  are  two  essential  difficulties  about  that  method  of 
comparison.  One  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  figures.  A  rise  of  lOO  per  cent 
never  can  be  balanced  by  any  decline.  An  article  may  rise  In  price  more 
than  100  per  cent;  but  no  article  cnn  decline  enough  to  balance  an  ad\^nce 
of  100  per  cent,  or  more.  That  is  In  the  nature  of  figures.  To  go  another  step: 
In  the  case  of  cotton,  In  the  table  given  by  the  lA/ndon  Ecvnamist,  1  think 
the  advance  was  2*1*)  per  cent  —  of  course  1  do  not  profess  to  state  It  from 
memory  with  absolute  accuracy  —  during  the  time  the  supply  from  this 
country  was  cut  off  during  the  Civil  War.  That  article  was  one  of  small  im- 
portance in  the  British  list  of  prices  as  com))ared  with  the  aggregate  cost  of 
living  in  Great  Britain  —  one  of  the  least  Important  of  all  thoee  named  in  the 
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lymdon  EconamitiVg  list  of  teet  articles.  Nevertheless,  that  addition  of  235 
per  cent  would  have  balanced  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  all  the  other 
articles  in  that  whole  list.  Had  that  one  article  advanced  and  all  the  others 
declined,  still  the  percentage  would  have  shown  an  advance  in  prices,  while 
the  fact  would  be  that  the  prices  of  all  articles  except  cotton  had  declined. 
80  you  see,  without  further  illustration,  that  the  percentage  method  was 
liable  to  palpably,  grossly  err;  and  I  might  say  in  passing,  that  this  same 
method  was  the  one  adopted  and  followed  with  great  pains  and  care-taking, 
but  with  erroneous  results,  by  the  former  Director  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Burch- 
ard,  who  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  collection  of  prices  and  their  tabu- 
lation, in  an  effort  to  compare  the  range  of  prices  at  different  times  in  this 
country. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  fifteen  years  ago  to-day  since  I  wrote  an 
article,  setting  forth  for  the  first  time  an  effort  to  compare  prices  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis.  That  article  was  published,  and  was  somewhat  widely  noticed. 
It  was  copied  in  full  by  the  London  Economist  shortly  after,  and  described  as 
a  quite  novel,  interesting  and  valuable  method  of  comparing  prices,  deserv- 
ing  the  attention  of  students.  It  is  that  method  which  I  have  been  following 
since,  and  which  I  will  try  to  explain  as  well  as  I  can  in  a  word  or  two.  We 
will  take  the  two  items  of  wheat  and  gum  arable  for  illustration.  Wheat,  of 
which  the  country  will  consume,  let  us  say,  $4.50  or  $5  worth  for  each  inhabi- 
tant, and  gum  arable,  of  which  three-tenths  of  n  centos  worth  is  con- 
sumed by  each  inhabitant,  an  amount  so  small  that  you  would  hardly 
notice  it  in  your  computation,  yet  it  might  be  essential  to  have  both.  It 
might  be  important  to  keep  an  aggregate  of  small  items,  each  in  its  place. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  the  real  value  of  3'our  comparison  that  you 
are  able  to  recognize  which  are  the  small  and  which  are  the  large  —  to  give 
them,  in  other  words,  consideration  in  proportion  to  their  importance  to  the 
country.  Now,  in  order  to  do  that  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  as  well  as  I 
could  the  quantities  passing  into  actual  consumption  in  our  country,  and 
it  was  not  a  very  easy  task;  nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of  the  Census  of  1880 
— which  is  very  fuli,  and  more  reliable  as  respects  manufactures  than  any 
previous  census  —  and  the  very  rapidly  improving  trade  statistics  in  hundreds 
of  branches  of  trade,  some  approximation,  at  all  events,  has  been  made  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  quantities  passing  into  consumption  each  year. 
The  long  list  which  I  have  managed  to  quote  covers  about  215  articles,  all 
of  which  I  have  quoted  for  a  period  running  back  to  1860. 

I  do  not  profess  to  consider  this  ascertainment  of  quantities  absolutely 
accurate.  Let  us  say  frankly  that  absolute  accuracy  is  not  attainable.  You 
cannot  say,  no  man  can  say, to  the  hundredth  of  a  bushel,  how  much  wheat  is 
consumed;  but  still  there  are  people  in  this  country  who  will  gamble  the 
last  cent  they  have  in  the  world  on  their  belief  that  they  know  within  a  tenth 
or  an  eighth  of  a  bushel  what  the  consumption  is  from  year  to  year.  Practi- 
cally we  are  satisfied  if  we  get  within  a  small  margin.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
iron,  we  may  not  know  exactly  what  quantity  piisses  into  consumption  from 
year  to  year,  but  we  know  near  enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  near  enough 
at  least  to  give  our  comparison  a  value  which  it  would  not  have  if  those  pro- 
portions were  not  recognized.  This  ascertainment,  as  I  have  said,  whether 
it  be  absolutely  accurate  or  not,  has  at  least  this  one  great  advantage  —  you 
eliminate  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  inaccuracy, of  the  necessary  de- 
ception, which  comes  from  recognizing  quantities  or  quotations  as  equal 
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which  are  not  equal  in  fact.  You  recognize  the  relative  importance  of  those 
articles  as  far  as  you  can,  and  if  you  cannot  eliminate  the  error  absolutely, 
you  get  rid  of  more  than  ninety-uine  one-hundredths  of  it,  at  all  events.  Now, 
having  ascertained  the  quantities,  measurably  speaking,  of  these  articles 
passing  into  consumption,  you  simply  multiply  those  quantities  by  the  prices. 
Somebody  may  say:  **ThHt  will  not  do;  ten  years  ago  different  quantities 
were  consumed,  and  it  will  not  do  to  take  the  quantities  that  are  consumed 
now  and  apply  those  quantities  to  the  prices  of  ten  years  ago,  because  people 
ten  years  ago  did  not  use  the  same  proportions  of  the  different  articles.'' 
Let  us  pause  one  moment  and  ask  ouiselves  this  important  question.  What 
are  prices?  What  is  it  that  you  mean  when  you  say  that  you  compare  prices? 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  thought,  especially  in  the  minds  of 
trained  statisticians,  arises  from  a  failure  to  comprehend  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  **  prices."  We  mix  up  with  it  all  sorts  of  other  things. 
We  mix  it  up  with  consumption,  quantity  consumed;  that  is  not  a  question 
of  prices.  We  mix  it  up  with  wages;  that  is  not  a- question  of  prices.  We 
mix  it  up  with  rents;  that  is  not  a  question  of  prices.  We  mix  It  up  with 
cost  of  livins^;  that  is  another  matter.  **  Prices"  mean  something  else.  They 
mean  simply  the  cost  of  certain  fixed  quantities.  The  fixed  quantity  may  be 
a  bushel  and  you  would  know  absolutely  the  price  of  wheat.  Now,  if  you 
can  tell  what  a  bushel  has  cost  at  different  periods,  that  is  all  there  is  about 
prices.  The  question  of  consumption  is  another  matter;  cost  of  living  is 
another  matter.  You  have  first  to  ascertuin  prices  before  you  can  find  the 
cost  of  living  —  before  you  can  find  the  necessary  conditions,  the  necessary 
corrections,  the  necessary  modifications  that  goto  give  you  the  cost  of  living. 
First  you  must  start  with  prices  —  naked  prices  and  nothing  else;  prices  with 
other  things  eliminated.  You  start  by  taking  certain  quantitative  proportions, 
as  nearly  as  you  may,  and  select  your  period  as  fairly  as  you  may,  so  as  to 
represent  on  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  general  demand  for  con- 
sumption and  use  throughout  the  country.  Now,  the  question  of  prices  is 
simply  this.  What  would  those  same  quantities  cost  at  different  times? 
When  you  have  added  up  the  cost  of  those  same  quantities  at  different  times, 
you  have  one  total  one  year,  another  total  the  next  year,  another  total  the 
next  year,  and  so  on,  which  amounts  to  simply  this,  that  to  buy  those  same 
articles,  as  nearly  as  may  be  apportioned  to  the  actual  consumption  In  the 
country  would  have  cost  you  |151  at  one  period,  $48  at  another,  $38  at 
another,  $60  at  another,  and  so  on.  That  is  a  comparison  of  prices  and  noth- 
ing else. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  substantially  the  method  I  have  endeavored 
to  pursue,  and  its  interest  to  me  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in 
tliis  work,  pursued  for  a  course  of  years,  I  have  found  that  marvelous  every- 
day correspondence  of  fact  with  fact  which  I  think  to  most  people  who  study 
statistics  carefully  and  conscientiously  gives  confidence.  For  we  all  know 
if  we  follow  out  a  given  method  or  given  line  with  the  best  experience  we 
have,  and  find  that  our  statements  are  contrary  to  scmie  known  fact  in  the 
history  or  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  we  feel  away  down  at  the  bottom 
that  somehow  our  methods  are  wrong;  that  there  is  something  we  are  doing 
that  we  ought  not  to  do.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  those  comparisons  cor- 
respond year  after  year  UvS  nearly  as  may  he  with  the  general  line  of  facts 
that  you  are  able  to  ascertain;  if  the  increased  consumption  or  production,  as 
far  as  you  are  able  to  ascertain  it,  corresponds  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
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country,  as  it  may  be  indicated  by  the  reports  of  the  census;  if  that  corres- 
pondence exists  year  after  year  and  constantly,  there  is  borne  in  on  your  mind 
a  feeling  that  the  method  you  are  pursuing  is  not  a  deceptive  method,  and 
that  it  corresponds  closely  to  the  actual  facts. 

If  you  will  excuse  me  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  I  can  illustrate  the 
ordinary  use  of  my  method.  I  have  here  a  bit  of  a  diagram  which  I  put 
into  my  portfolio  as  I  was  leaving  home.  You  may  be  interested  in  looking 
at  it.  [  Produces  diagram.]  This  is  a  comparison  of  prices  of  farm  and  other 
products  from  year  to  year  since  1860.  It  is  only  brought  down  on  this  little 
diagram  to  the  end  of  1887.  Now  let  us  see  how  interesting  that  would  be 
to  a  farmer  if  he  could  grasp  its  meaning  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  here  a  table  containing  the  iigures  down  to  1887-88,  showing  the 
results  reduced  to  ratios  in  currency,  and  in  another  table  they  are  reduced 
to  a  gold  basis,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  you  to  know  that  the  same 
farm  products  which  cost  $100  in  1860  cost  $261  September  2, 1864,  an  ad- 
vance of  161  per  cent;  and  at  the  same  time  the  other  products  had  advanced 
from  $100  to  $266,  or  an  advance  of  166  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  farmer, 
although  he  got  161  per  cent  more  for  what  he  had  to  sell  than  he  could  get 
for  it  in  1860,  was  obliged  to  pay  166  per  cent  more  for  what  he  bought 
This  was  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  currency  inflation;  and  so  the  compari- 
son runs  down,  from  year  to  year. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  for  their  courtesy. 
I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  communicate  and  compare  notes  with  any 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labor,  and  give  any  assistance  in 
my  power — if  I  should  be  able  to  give  any — to  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
what  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  our  statistical  studies  — 
the  comparison  of  prices  at  different  times. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Peetlle,  the  thanks  of  the  Convention 
were  extended  to  Colonel  Grosvenor  for  his  address. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  Convention  Mr.  P.  J.  Mc- 
GuiRE,  Secretary  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

STATISTICAL    WORK    OF    LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Mr.  1 'resident  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Convention: — I  owe  you  an 
apology  for  what  I  shall  say  to-night.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
labor  organizations  know  thnt  this  is  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  in  the 
building  trades.  I  have  numerous  strikes  on  my  hands  all  through  the 
country,  which  require  my  attention,  not  only  at  the  desk,  but  in  the  field, 
and  I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  any  remarks;  so  what  I  have  to  say  to- 
night will  have  to  be  extempore. 

Statistical  w*ork  in  labor  organizations  is  not  new  to  me,  and  yet  it  is  new 
to  a  great  many.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  in  your  field  of  work,  as  Chiefs  and 
Commissioners,  to  get  access  to  labor  organizations  and  get  their  ear,  their 
attention,  and  their  confidence.  The  workingmen  connected  with  labor  or- 
ganizations, as  a  rule,  are  to  a  large  ext»'nt  susi)icious  of  those  not  near  them 
and  in  affinity  with  them.  That  struck  me  more  forcibly  in  the  limited  ex- 
perience I  had  when  I  organized  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Missouri, 
in  the  year  1880.  I  anticipated  at  that  time  that  the  labor  organizations  would 
come  to  that  Bureau  and  help  it  and  support  it,  because  it  was  e^tablislied  in 
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response  to  their  demands.  I  found  that  It  required  personal  touch  with 
them,  with  their  leaders,  their  members  and  active  workers  to  get  the  co- 
operation  I  anticipated.  I  found  that  the  system  of  simply  sending  out 
blanks  did  not  reach  the  end  or  attain  the  results  which  we  had  been  led  to 
believe  would  come  through  the  mails.  I  find  also  in  my  own  organization, 
now  that  I  have  b^en  ten  years  at  the  head  of  it,  that  it  requires  constant, 
personal  touch  with  the  laboring  men  to  keep  them  in  line,  and  it  requires  at 
the  same  time  that  you  shall  show  a  disposition  to  be  fair  with  them  and  to  give 
them  an  audience.  They  are  not  blessed  with  that  amount  of  business  intel- 
ligence in  all  cases  that  they  might  possess,  and  still  there  are  those  among 
them  who  are  extremely  intelligent  and  who  are  alive  to  all  these  questions 
that  are  presented  from  year  to  year  in  the  reports  of  your  various  State  Bu- 
reaus. There  is  that  innate  feeling  that  the  facts  you  desire  to  ascertain  may 
be  used  to  their  detriment,  or  that  deductions  may  be  made  from  the  statistics 
they  may  furnish,  or  could  furnish,  that  would  be  used  to  their  disadvantage, 
and  hence  it  is,  I  believe,  that  you  have  found  more  or  less  trouble  in  your 
attempts  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  labor  organizations.  Now,  this  fact  of 
hostility,  as  it  appears  to  some  of  you,  to  me  is  only  a  want  of  confidence,  and 
this  fact  that  there  is  an  apparent  hostility  in  some  States  to  Labor  Bureaus 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  influence  that  has  surrounded  organized  labor  in 
certain  States  and  certain  localities.  Laboring  men  have  been  filled  with  a 
feeling  of  secrecy  and  mystery  by  an  organization  that  has  made  them  be- 
lieve the  more  secret  and  mysterious  their  actions  were,  the  more  powerful 
they  would  become  and  the  more  awe  they  would  inspire  in  the  public  mind; 
while  I  believe  that  if  you  have  a  truth  to  tell,  and  have  the  facts  behind  it, 
you  should  not  hide  that  truth,  nor  should  you  hide  the  facts  which  support 
that  truth.  I  believe  that  mv  education  as  a  labor  reformer  has  been  of  a 
high-class  order  more  through  reading  the  original  presentation  of  facts 
given  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  years  ago,  than  through 
•an}'thing  I  knew  alone,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  could  feel  the  sentiment  of 
my  class,  as  I  was  poor  and  went  to  work  when  I  was  a  little  over  eleven 
years  of  age  —  1  could  feel  for  them  as  I  do  feel  for  them  and  must  feel  for 
them  forever  — but  I  never  could  see  the  inside  of  this  movement  so  strongly, 
«nd  my  feelings  and  my  convictions  were  never  so  much  reinforced  as  they 
were  by  the  presentation  of  facts  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  before 
Mr.  Wright  became  Commissioner,  and  after  he  became  Commissioner 
Mr.  Wright  told  me  himself,  as  he  will  remember,  that  he  went  into  that 
Bureau  with  feelings  not  akin  to  our  people,  but  that  his  own  investigations, 
unbiased  and  untrammeled,  led  him  to  the  firm  conviction  that  there  is  "a 
labor  question,"  and  that  it  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  investigation.  [The 
Phksidkxt:  I  remember  It  very  well.]  So  it  made  me  stronger  in  the  faith. 
I  am  perhaps  different  from  many  others  in  labor  organizations.  Ever  since 
I  have  had  official  connection  with  labor  organizations  I  have  unceasingly 
and  unremittingly  encouraged  our  people  to  make  a  presentation  of  facts  and 
give  such  information  as  might  be  required  by  your  various  State  Burealis, 
and  the  National  Bureau,  too.  I  have  done  this  in  our  ofticial  journal.  We 
publish  52,000  copies  of  our  journal  monthly,  and  I  have  through  that 
means  brouscht  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  journeymen  carpenters  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  statistics  of  labor  organizations  can  be  reached  by  a  little  patience, 
and  they  can  be  perfected  much  more  in  time.     The  older  an  organization 
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grows  the  more  conservative  it  becomes.    That  is  true  not  only  in  politics 
bat  also  in  labor.    It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  as  ah  organization  becomes  older  and 
more  conservative,  its  records  are  better  taken  care  of  and  its  statistics  are 
more  watchfully  recorded.    They  introduce  systems  of  benefits,  through 
which  they  have  to  ascertain  statistics  as  to  mortality  in  their  organizations, 
and  the  general  secretary  of  the  national  body  has  to  have  reports  monthly. 
In  time  these  reports  will  extend  over  a  larger  field,  as  the  organiza 
tions  become  stronger  and  more  widespread.    They  will  not  only  cover  the 
field  of  mortality,  as  they  do  now,  and  to  some  extent  the  matter  of  wages 
and  earnings,  but  the  statistical  work  of  labor  organizations  will  then  go  into 
the  whole  field  of  productive   industry  and  the  unemployed,  giving  the 
number  of  men  employed  and  the  number  unemployed.    I  believe  that 
even  to-day  it  is  possible,  within  one  week,  to  ascertain  the  actual  num- 
ber of  the  employed  and  ujiemployed  window-glass  workers  in  this  coun- 
try, so  perfect  is  their  organization.     The  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and   Steel    Workers   controls  probably  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade.    They  have  a  complete 
census  of  the  wages  in  every  department  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  this 
country,  and  while  they  could  not  reach  a  census  within  a  week,  the  same  as 
the  glass  workers,  they  could  take  a  census  of  their  trade  within  two  or  three 
weeks.    These  two  trades  are  splendidly  organized,  and  are  reaching  more 
and  more  what  might  be  termed  a  scientific  basis.     While  in  the  boards  of 
trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  they  have  access  to  the  total  amount  of 
product  in  each  respective  industry,  yet  the  statistics  obtained  are  not  always 
as  accurate  as  some  might  think;  still  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists, 
their  methods  of  business  are  becoming  arranged  so  scientifically  that  they 
are  able  to  reach  very  nearly  the  total  amount  of  product  in  a  large  number 
of  the  trades  In  which  they  are  engaged.     That  has  taken  time,  for  the 
organization  of  capital  was  prior  to  the  organization  of  labor  in  this  country 
—  not  the  militant  form  of  organized  capital,  but  the  industrial  form  of  capi- 
tal, organized  to  conduct  business  in  its  own  interest.     The  militant  form, 
the  fighting  form  of  organized  capital,  came  only  when  labor  commenced  to 
organize,  and  labor  is  now  in  the  militant  condition;  that  is,  it  is  fighting 
organized  capital.    In  time  labor  will  look  to  do  more  than  simply  fight  capi  - 
tal.    When  capital  ceases  to  fight  labor  and  recognizes  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  organization  on  both  sides,  labor  will  settle  down  to  organize  itself  on  a 
scientific  basis  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  statistics  and  perfecting  them, 
and  of  controlling  its  own  forces.     In  our  last  convention  we  accomplished 
something  in  that  direction  for  the  carpenters.    We  have  now  776  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    There  are  only  twenty-three  of  them 
outside  of  the  United  States,  one  of  these  being  in  Mexico,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty -two  being  in  the  Canadas.    At  our  last  convention,  which 
was  held  in  Chicago,  we  adopted  a  law  imposing  a  fine  of  $2  on  the  financial 
secretaries  of  the  various  local  organizations  for  failure  to  make  a  monthly 
report,  showing  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  their  organizations,  the  number  of 
members  unemployed,  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor.    Now,  this  is  a  crude 
way,  an  embryotic  method,  of  reaching  what  you,  as  Commissioners,  endeavor 
and  are  trying  your  utmost,  I  believe,  to  reach  ofladally;  but  we  hope  to 
make  our  efforts  auxiliary  to  your  work.    We  cannot  yet,  in  our  present  con- 
dition of  organization,  reach  that  position,  but  in  time  we  shall  do  so.    The 
two  trades  I  have  mentioned  have  comparatively  reached  that  position,  so 
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that  they  are  now  able  to  furnish  a  large  fund  of  information  whenever 
needed.  Other  trades  also,  notably  the  printers,  clgarmakers  and  hatters  and 
some  of  the  older  trades,  are  able  to  furnish  reliable  statistics  almost  on  call. 

Permit  me  to  revert  from  the  labor  situation  in  this  country  and  refer  to 
England,  to  show  that  labor  organizations  there  are  in  better  position  to 
furnish  statistics  than  they  are  in  this  country.  They  are  so  thoroughly 
organized  in  England  that  it  enables  the  factory  inspectors,  and  other  statis- 
tical bureaus,  at  any  time,  on  call  from  the  government  or  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  to  give  a  statistical  statement  concerning  labor.  It  Is  true  that 
recently,  within  a  few  weeks,  to  appease  the  cries  of  a  multitude  of 
impoverished  laborers  in  England,  they  have  appointed  a  labor  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  present  depression;  but  that  system 
of  inquiry  has  been  the  rule  in  England  for  years.  In  Belgium,  where  they 
have  a  standing  commission,  the  glass  workers,  iron  workers,  printing  trade, 
and  other  trades  are  thoroughly  organized.  Even  the  coal  miners,  who  are 
so  abjectly  poor  in  this  country,  in  Belgium,  though  likewise  poor,  are  so 
well  organized  that  they  are  able  to  furnish  very  excellent  tables  of 
statistics  to  the  bureaus  ot  statistics  in  that  country.  It  was  not  long  ago  that 
my  attention  was  called  to  that  by  a  gentleman  who  had  gotten  one  of  the 
recent  Belgian  reports. 

The  movement  connected  with  labor  organizations  in  this  coantiy  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  our  country  is  new,  and  the  questions  raised  in  regard 
to  labor  and  capital  are  of  quite  recent  birth. 

Most  people  have  looked  upon  the  Labor  Bureaus  as  mere  caves  in  which 
to  bury  some  ancient  archives  furnished  by  various  so-called  **  cranks"  in  the 
labor  movement;  but  I  believe  the  bulk  of  the  Labor  Bureaus,  so  far  as  I 
have  had  time  to  look  at  their  reports,  even  cursorily,  are  Inclined  to  do 
their  best  to  reach  the  facts  as  they  can  get  them.  One  of  the  great  mistakes, 
in  my  opinion,  with  all  due  respect,  is  to  put  the  Labor  Bureau  of  any  State, or 
even  that  of  the  National  Government,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  laboring 
people;  and  I  say  that  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  people  themselves.  I 
believe  that  the  Bureaus  should  be  managed  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of 
the  laboring  people  —  not  to  shut  out  any  facts  in  their  favor,  or  even  to  their 
detriment  —  but  I  believe  that  Labor  Bureaus  should  have  at  their  head  every 
where  men  who,  whether  they  be  classed  as  politicians  or  otherwise,  can  com- 
mand the  ear  of  the  public  and  be  regarded  as  unbiased  and  fair  to  all  Mdes — 
capitalists,  laborers  and  all.  I  feel  that  the  laboring  men  who  are  so  extremely 
radical  as  at  times  to  demand  that  somebody^s  head  shall  be  chopped  off  be- 
cause he  does  not  furnish  all  the  statistics  they  want,  are  harming  the  very 
institutions  which  are  making  the  labor  movement  stronger  in  the  eyes  of 
people  who  have  no  ears  for  sentiment,  but  are  desirous  of  having  facts. 

Now,  this  is  simply  an  impromptu  talk  I  am  giving  you,  based  upon  the 
little  experience  I  have  had  over  a  very  wide  field  in  this  coimtr}%  I  feel 
that  your  Bureaus  have  much  to  do  —  some  of  them  are  now  doing  a  great 
deal — to  encourage  statistical  work  in  labor  ori^aniz^uions.  You  get  some  of 
the  workingmen  interested  now  by  sending  out  blanks.  Even  if  you  cannot 
send  a  deputy  or  a  clerk  or  some  one  else  to  interview  them,  the  reception 
of  a  blank  from  your  Bureaus  makes  known  to  some  of  these  people  ofttimes 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Labor  Bureau.  If  they  do  not  answer  you,  try 
them  again  with  another  blank,  and  they  begin  to  think  you  have  confidence 
in  them  —that  you  are  not  afraid  to  send  them  another  blank  for  fear  they 
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may  keep  the  envelope  with  the  return  postage  upon  it  Persistency  in  that 
direction  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  un- 
fold themselves.  I  know  from  experience,  as  some  of  you  are  already  awaire, 
that  the  reception  of  blanks  from  your  Bureaus  has  had  the  effect  of  induc- 
ing men  to  keep  an  account  of  their  household  expenses  who  never  thought 
of  doing  such  a  thing  before  —  your  blanks  suggested  the  necessity  for  it; 
so  that  in  a  remote  way,  if  not  in  a  direct  manner,  your  Bureaus  have  the 
effect  of  educating  men  who  are  now  simply  wage- workers  to  some  idea  of 
business  habits  in  their  daily  lives.  The  trouble  with  the  working  classes  is 
not,  as  some  think,  want  of  heart  or  want  of  brains;  it  is  simply  the  want  of 
business  methods.  Most  of  them  have  intelligence,  brains,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  except  culture,  and  that  they  will  get  when  they  secure 
eight  hours  as  a  day*s  work,  and  also  secure  some  other  things  they  are  after. 
The  statistical  work  of  labor  organization  I  find  is  much  better  perfected 
in  England  and  in  a  few  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  it  is 
here.  Not  that  our  people  are  slower  than  those  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
organizations  in  this  country  are  not  old  enough  to  feel  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing statistics  gathered  regularly.  Take,  for  example,  the  report  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Blacksmiths,  Engineers  and  Machinists  of  England. 
That  report  covers  some  400  pag^s  of  the  most  minute  statistics  of  the  trades 
comprised  within  that  organization.  The  Amalgamated  Carpenters  also  have 
such  valuable  tables  and  methods  that  after  the  organization  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  was  founded  we  felt  that  we  could  not  improve  much  on 
their  methods,  and  we  have  now  established  a  system  whereby  from  year  to 
year  we  are  trying  to  get  nearer  to  their  methods  of  statistical  inquiry.  We 
find  the  same  state  of  things  in  a  numl>er  of  trade  organizations  of  England. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  organizations  in 
England  have  grown  out  of  the  old  guilds,  wh  ch  had  their  systems  of  sta- 
tistics long  before  trades  unions  were  established  in  England.  1  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  we  will  be  slow  in  this  country  to  reach  any  ends  that 
will  benefit  labor,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  just  as  much 
brains  as  our  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  Just  in  proportion  as 
our  labor  organizations  get  larger  and  older  aod  more  disciplined,  you  will 
find  the  statistics  from  labor  organizations  will  become  more  reliable.  The 
labor  movement  in  many  industries  is  getting  out  of  the  froth  of  sentiment 
down  to  the  solidity  of  bed-rock,  and  workingmen  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
before  they  move  they  must  know  the  reason  why  they  should  move.  Be- 
fore they  can  reach  that  condition,  however,  they  will  have  to  go  through  a 
system  of  education  similar  to  that  which  each  trade  now  having  a  success- 
ful organization  has  passed  through,  such  as  the  glass  workers,  the  iron  and 
steel  workers,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  desire  to  strike  whenever  they 
see  a  large  number  together  in  a  room  will  be  more  and  more  ( hecked  by 
the  inquiries:  "How  many  union  men  have  you  in  town?"  "How  many 
non-union  men  are  there  in  town  ?  "  **  How  is  trade  —  good  or  bad  ?  "  "  How 
much  money  have  you  in  your  treasury?  "  "  How  many  bosses  are  willing  to 
concede  your  demands?"  "  How  many  are  opposed  to  your  demands?"  All 
this  requires  statistical  inquiry.  It  requires  personal  investigation,  and  per- 
sonal investigation,  after  all,  is  the  basis  of  every  good  statistical  report.  If 
you  have  not  the  money  necessary  to  make  personal  inquiry  in  securing  sta- 
tistics, your  reports  are  at  best  whatever  you  can  make  them  under  the  law 
granting  your  appropriation. 
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We  find  that  rigid  discipline  in  our  trade  organization  and  in  a  number  of 
other  organizations  during  the  past  few  years  has  had  the  effect  of  checking 
strikes,  for  men  read  the  blanks  we  send  them  and  say  to  themselves,  **  Well, 
we  never  thought  we  ought  to  inquire  how  many  bosses  were  opposed  to  us." 
The  old  system  of  labor  organizUlon  was  the  "hurrah"  system.  Where 
there  was  an  improvement  in  trade  and  the  men  felt  that  the  bosses  were 
making  too  much  money,  they  would  gather  together,  probably  in  a  hall  over 
some  beer  saloon  or  in  a  beer  garden,  and  pass  a  resolution,  "  Down  with  the 
bosses — the  capitalists;  they  are  making  too  much  money;  now  is  the  time  to 
give  them  a  whack  in  the  back  of  the  neck."  A  motion  to  strike  was  then 
made,  seconded,  and  carried,  and  the  extent  of  that  labor  movement  was  oc- 
casionally determined  by  the  quantity  of  beer  downstairs  or  the  amount  of 
money  chipped  into  the  hat  that  night.  On  the  following  day  the  men 
would  be  called  out,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  if  they  held  out  that  long,  they 
found  they  were  minus  a  week^s  wages  without  anything  to  fall  back  on. 
But  ofttimes  they  did  not  hold  out  a  week.  Perhaps  they  would  hold  out 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  begin  to  watch  each  other  to  see  who  would 
go  back  first.  That  was  the  "  hurrah  "  system  of  labor  organization  —  no  sta- 
tistics, no  savings,  no  responsibility,  but  hit  a  capitalist's  head  whenever  it 
appeared.  The  new  form  of  labor  organiM^tion  which  has  come  into  exist- 
ence of  later  years  requires  that  workmen  shall  not  go  into  a  strike  without 
due  deliberation,  and  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  instead  of  the  old  majority, 
and  a  secret  ballot  at  that.  It  requires  afterward,  that  the  local  organization 
shall  appeal  to  the  national  head  for  permission.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  labor  saved  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  making  inquiries  as  to  strikes 
by  reason  of  this  method  of  careful  preparation  in  inaugurating  and  con- 
ducting strikes.  You  would  have  had  far  more  to  deal  with  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  system.  During  this  very  year  applications  have  come  to  my 
ofiice  from  809  local  organizations  for  permission  to  strike.  They  all  thought, 
**  Hurrah!  we  have  a  crowd  in  the  room!  We  are  bigger  than  the  bosses!" 
But  they  were  told  to  act  cautiously,  or  to  wait.  We  have  sanctioned  strikes 
in  147  cases,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say,  and  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
that  we  have  won  all  of  these  strikes,  except  in  some  fourteen  cases  where 
the  men  are  now  out.  The  check  placed  on  strikes  by  requiring  the  local 
organizations  to  appeal  to  a  higher  power,  has  a  restraining  influence  which 
has  proved  of  great  benefit.  I  only  wish  there  was  a  corresponding  restraint 
on  the  bosses  in  regard  to  lockouts. 

The  statistics  and  work  in  regard  to  statistical  inquiry  in  labor  organiza- 
tions has  been  very  good  in  some  States.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  invidi- 
ous distinction  between  one  State  and  another  on  this  occasion,  for  I  believe 
many  of  you  are  new  to  the  work,  and  your  Bureaus  are  also  comparatively 
new,  and  this  Convention  is  an  excellent  field  for  getting  information  from 
one  another;  but  1  am  free  to  say  that  the  Bureaus  in  some  States,  without 
naming  them,  possess  the  confidence  of  the  labor  organizations  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  matter  what  changes  in  politics  may  come,  I  hope  the  heads  of 
those  Bureaus  will  not  be  touched.  This  is  true  not  in  one  case  alone,  but  I 
can  name  half  a  dozen.  And  while  I  am  not  prone  to  flatter,  I  believe  the 
National  Bureau  is  safe  in  that  respect.  I  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  La- 
bor Bureaus,  as  well  as  that  of  the  labor  organizations  themselves,  is  in  the 
conservatism  of  their  management,  with  a  radical  idea  to  the  future  wants  of 
the  people  —  not  to  give  them  all  that  every  alarmist  asks,  but  the  next  and 
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nearest  thing  they  can  properly  investig^ite  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  se- 
cure information,  or  on  which  to  bise  legislation.  In  the  worlt  of  the  Bu- 
reaus represented  here,  including  the  National  Bureau,  I  believe  that  plan  of 
taking  one  subject  at  a  time  is  correct  and  safe.  The  public,  as  a  rule,  can 
only  cany  one  idea  at  a  time,  and  if  you  attempt  to  give  them  more  than  that, 
you  distract  and  divide  their  attention,  and  give  them  more  ideas  than  they 
can  conveniently  carry.  That  is  what  upsets  many  of  the  calculations  made 
by  your  Bureaus.  Some  people  want  you  to  at  once  investigate  everything 
on  the  earth  —  not  only  everything  on  the  earth,  but  everything  under  the  earth 
and  above  it — and  they  come  to  you  with  some  of  the  most  pronounced, 
radical  schemes.  They  have  a  certain  theory,  and  they  think  you  ought  to 
gather  the  facts  in  order  to  bolster  up  their  theory.  They  are  unable  to  get 
the  facl^  themselves,  and  while  in  some  cases  they  deplore  the  intervention 
of  State  help,  yet  they  are  willing  on  that  occasion  to  call  on  the  State  for 
help.  The  trouble  in  some  Inbor  organizations  is,  that  men  sometimes  speak 
for  them  and  try  to  represent  them — claim  they  are  the  representatives  of 
the  organizations — and  ask  you  to  do  things,  while,  if  they  were  to  consult 
the  organizations  they  belong  to  for  authority  in  the  matter,  they  would  be 
voted  down  by  a  two-thirds  majority;  but  because  you  are  in  an  official  po- 
sition they  threaten  you  with  official  decapitation  If  you  do  not  collect  for 
them  the  arsenal  of  facts  they  think  is  to  be  found  somewhere  in  your  State. 
I  would  urge  you  to  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  such  problematical  mat- 
ters. The  real  statistics  of  labor  organizations  will  be  gathered  by  them, 
immediately  in  some  cases,  remotely  as  time  goes  on.  But  there  are  matters 
you  can  reach,  and  which  you  are  reaching,  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor, 
wages  of  labor,  cost  of  living,  the  conditions  of  various  industries  in  their 
sanitary  rules,  and  in  States  where  you  have  mines,  look  after  the  condition 
of  the  miners;  all  that  you  can  do.  Your  zealous  interest  in  these  ques- 
tions and  your  activity  in  those  respects,  will  cause  the  laboring  people  to 
repose  in  you  the  confidence  you  deserve  and  aid  you  materially  in  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  Although  I  am  a  labor  man,  and  a  radical  one, 
and  will  go  perhaps  as  far  as  any  man  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem known  as  the  labor  question,  yet  I  would  not  ask  you  to  be  one-sided, 
even  though  I  am  a  labor  man.  I  w^ant  your  reports  so  the  people  will  read 
them;  but  if  you  have  labor  facts  and  can  get  labor  facts,  do  not  hide  them, 
even  though  they  are  glaring,  though  they  may  be  revolting,  let  the  people 
know  them.  Though  there  are  facts  that  sometimes  strike  your  prejudices 
roughly  and  may  ruffle  your  feelings;  though  there  may  be  facts  that  make 
you  flinch  if  your  inclinations  are  with  what  is  called  the  capitalistic  class, 
never  fear  to  present  the  trutb;  though  it  may  be  a  bitter  pill,  the  public  will 
roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  its  tongue. 

Ton  will  find  the  greatest  trouble  you  hnve  to  contend  with  is  the  desire 
of  some  men  in  labor  organizations  to  push  you  to  accomplish  more  than  you 
can  with  your  limited  means;  but  If  you  can  once  —  and  I  repeat  it  again  — 
get  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  men  in  your  work  and  reports,  not  by  fa- 
voring the  working  people,  or  by  making  your  reports  too  radical,  or  anything 
like  that,  but  by  making  them  honest,  fair,  square,  truthful  reports,  even 
sometimes  without  deductions  —  they  are  instructive  enough  in  themselves 
— you  will  find  there  are  men  in  the  labor  organizations  who  will  go  far 
among  their  adherents,  friends  and  followers  to  make  your  Bureaus  more 
permanent  and  possess  more  of  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  people. 
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You  will  find,  as  a  rule,  I  rhiuk,  that  members  of  labor  organizatloDs  will 
return  answers  to  your  blanks  to  a  larger  extent  than  men  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations.  If  you  have  made  inquiry  as  to  that,  you  will 
tind  it  to  be  true.  Many  of  the  Commissioners  I  have  met  in  the  various 
States  have  told  me  that  they  find  the  organized  workingmen  easier  to  ap- 
proach than  other  people.  These  Bureaus  have  been  established  in  response 
to  the  demnnds  of  labor  societies  and  labor  organizations,  and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  understand  why  labor  organizations  will  not  give  their  adherence 
and  cooperation  and  loyalty  to  your  work  to  the  extent  they  ought  to,  except 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  —  that  Is,  for  fear  that  some  of  the  facts  they 
might  reveal  would  cause  their  discharge  from  employment  or  be  used  to 
their  detriment  in  some  way  or  other.  This  fear  is  an  all-controlling  influence 
over  men  who  have  nothing  but  their  day's  wages.  The  loss  of  a  job  means 
much  to  them.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  fear  that  the  facts  they  may  pre- 
sent would  not  be  used.  I  have  had  workingmen  ask  me,  **What  is  the  use 
of  sending  statements  to  the  Bureaus?  They  are  run  by  politicians,  any- 
how.*' I  have  tried  to  convince  them,  time  and  again,  in  public  speeches  and 
addresses,  that  they  should  be  loyal  to  the  Labor  Bureaus  and  read  the  reports; 
but  there  is  that  ingrown  prejudice  that  time  alone  will  remove.  Then, 
again,  they  have  a  feeling  that  your  Bureaus  are  not  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  labor  men,  and  even  if  there  were  some  labor  man  at  the  head  of  a 
Bureau,  when  the  next  Legislature  met  there  might  be  a  rival  movement  to 
get  that  labor  man  out  and  put  some  other  labor  man  in.  I  believe  the  suc- 
cess of  your  work  lies  largely  in  the  continuity  of  a  system  in  your  Bureaus, 
and  having  men  at  their  head  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  who 
fully  contemplate  carrying  it  out  to  completion.  I  believe  it  is  not  the  best 
policy  to  have  these  Bureaus  subject  to  the  whim  of  any  Governor  or  any 
political  party.  I  believe  a  Labor  Bureau  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  depart- 
ment for  political  service.  It  should  be  a  department  for  honest  public  ser- 
vice: to  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  each  Bureau  who  starts  out  by  laying 
down  a  line  of  work  and  making  it  known  to  the  public  that  he  proposes  to 
pursue  a  certain  line  of  investigation;  that  he  is  going  to  pursue  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor,  letting  the  laboring  men  know  it  by  a  preliminary  circular, 
and  gaining  their  confidence  in  that  way;  and  by  sending  men  around  among 
them  to  talk  to  their  leading  men,  or  men  of  influence,  to  get  their  support 
and  gain  their  favor,  liy  this  plan  you  may  gain  access  to  a  large  fund  of 
labor  in formatiou,  and  it  will  help  in  reaching  facts  that  otherwise  would  not 
be  disclosed. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  far  more  than  I  intended  to  say,  and  I  have  often 
repeated  myself,  for  want  of  preparation.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
I  felt  that  I  was  complimented  by  the  invitation  of  your  President  to  address 
you  on  this  occasion,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  have  at  least  two  or 
three  hours  in  which  I  could  sit  down  and  prepare  my  thoughts.  I  would 
not  have  been  here  to-night  —  I  would  have  sent  a  note  of  apology  —  only 
for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kean  came  down  and  dragged  me  out  of  my  office,  and 
now  that  I  am  here,  I  thank  him  for  bringing  me,  for  I  find  that  your  atten 
tion  signifies  that  you  will  give  the  suggestions  offered  very  careful  consid- 
eration in  the  preparation  of  your  reports  in  the  future.    [Applause] 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bodink,  of  Colorado,  the  thanks  of  the 

Convention  were  tendered  to  Mr.  McGuire  for  his  address. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  9 :30a.m., Thursday. 
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THIRD    DAY. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9:30 
a.  m.  The  President,  Colonel  Wright,  having  been  called 
to  Washington,  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of  Connecticut,  First  Vice 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Powers,  of  Minnesota,  moved  that  at  the  business  ses- 
sion of  this  evening,  Colonel  Lord,  of  Illinois,  be  requested 
to  submit  his  experience  and  conclusions  regarding  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  of  his  State.  After  the  subject-matter  of 
the  motion  had  been  somewhat  exhaustively  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Peelle,  of  Indiana,  Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Powers,  of  Minnesota,  it  was  adopted,  and  Colonel  Lord 
was  invited  to  address  the  Convention  at  the  evening  session. 

This  day  having  been  set  apart  for  visiting  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  the  Bromley  Carpet  Factory,  it  was 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  to  a  trip 
to  the  locomotive  works,  and  the  afternoon  to  the  carpet 
factory. 

Mr.  Peelle  suggested  that,  in  connection  with  these  visits, 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Commissioners  to  inspect,  if 
time  would  permit,  the  homes  of  the  employees  of  these  estab- 
lishments. 

Mr.  Bolles  thought  that  this  would  be  practicable,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  carpet  works,  as  many  of  the  workmen 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 


THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 
Immediately  after  adjournment,  the  Commissioners  took  street  cars  and 
proceeded  to  the  locomotive  worits,  where  they  were  received  by  a  member 
of  the  company,  and  by  his  direction  conducted  through  every  part  of  the 
large  buildings,  and  shown  the  entire  process  of  construction.  The  first  de- 
partment visited  was  the  draughting  room,  where  thirty  or  forty  draughts- 
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men  were  busily  at  work  preparing  plans,  in  almost  endless  variety,  for 
every  conceivable  part  of  a  locomotive  —  very  few  of  these  engines  being 
built  upon  exactly  the  same  model  —  each  new  order  requiring  new  plans. 
From  this  room  the  Commissioners  were  taken  to  the  building  where  pat- 
terns are  made  from  the  designs  furnished  by  the  draughtsmen;  and  then  to 
the  foundry  where  these  wooden  patterns  are  reproduced  in  iron,  and  the 
several  parts  of  a  locomotive  »*  born." 

The  boiler  works  were  then  inspected,  where  almost  every  form  of  loco- 
motive boiler  was  in  process  of  construction,  and  thence  on  through  the 
numerous  finishing  departments  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building, 
where  the  different  parts  are  put  together,  and  four  complete  engines  set  up. 
Inspected,  taken  apart.,  and  boxed  ready  for  shipment  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Each  engine  is  sold  before  the  plans  from  which  it  is  built  are 
draughted,  as  the  company  works  only  on  orders,  and  it  is  seldom  able  to 
catch  up  with  them.  These  locomotives  go  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  world 
where  railroads  exist. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  men  are  employed  in  these  works,  and  a  very 
neat  restaurant  has  recently  been  set  up  by  the  company,  where  the  employ^ 
can  get  a  dinner,  if  he  wishes,  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents.  This  institution 
seems  to  be  well  patronized. 

THE  BROMLEY  CARPET  FACTORY. 

In  pursuance  of  the  program,  a  party  of  the  Commissioners  started  out 
after  dinner  to  visit  the  Bromley  Carpet  Factory. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  in  full  operation,  but  enough  was  seen  to 
make  this  in  many  respects  the  most  notable  of  the  series  of  visits;  for  al- 
though the  carpet  department  was  practically  inoperative,  the  other  branches 
of  the  establishment  were  running,  and  the  Commissioners  were  given  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  witness  the  weaving  of  portieres,  curtains  and  table- 
covers  in  almost  endless  variety.  The  material  used  is  both  cotton  and  silk, 
the  first-mentioned  substance  chiefly.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  compara- 
tively new  fabric,  the  first  process  is  in  a  loom  where  the  strands  of  the  warp 
are  an  inch  apart  with  a  woof  or  filling  of  coarse  thread.  Each  weaver  is 
supplied  wnth  from  six  to  a  dozen  shuttles,  containing  yam  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent colors,  which  he  plies  alternately  as  the  requirements  of  his  work  de- 
mand. The  web,  when  finished,  is  cut  into  ribbons  between  each  line  of  the 
warp,  so  that  the  "yarn"  for  the  final  weaving,  if  pressed  tlat,  is  an  inch 
wide,  held  in  the  center  by  the  retaining  line  of  warp;  this  is  again  wound 
and  woven  in  other  looms  in  the  same  manner,  after  a  pattern  hanging  in 
front  of  the  weaver,  producing  after  this  second  weaving  a  thick,  rough 
cloth,  which,  although  possessing  all  the  appearance  of  wool,  is  actually 
made  of  pure  cotton. 

The  Commissioners  were  taken  to  the  warerooms,  where  a  large  number 
of  specimens  of  this  finished  ])roduct  were  displayed  for  their  inspection, 
both  in  silk  and  cotton,  some  of  the  designs  being  very  beautiful.  Seveial 
hundred  employC's  were  at  work,  many  of  them  women  and  girls.  The  labor 
is  largely  piece  work,  the  female  weavers  earning  as  much  as  the  men.  The 
wages  paid,  of  course,  depend  largely  upon  individual  expertne8>,  ranging 
from  |8  to  $12  per  week. 

Upon  leaving  the  factory,  the  Commissioners  were  allowed  an  opportu- 
nity of  inspecting  the  homes  of  some  of  the  operatives.    These  consisted  of 
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blocks  of  neat  two-story  brick  tenements,  man)'  of  which  were  owned  by 
the  occupants,  the  cost  averaging  about  $2,200. 

After  passing  most  of  the  afternoon  very  pleasantly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
factories,  the  Commissioners  returned  to  the  hotel. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  Mr.  Hotch- 
Kiss,  First  Vice  President,  in  the  chair.  As  quite  a  number 
of  the  Commissioners  were  not  present,  and  as  those  in  attend- 
ance were  anxious  to  secure  time  to  prepare  for  their  depart- 
ure to  Baltimore  early  in  the  morning,  Colonel  Lord  was, 
at  his  own  request,  excused  from  addressing  the  Convention 
upon  the  subject  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  as  proposed  in  the 


mornmg  session. 


The  President  stated  that  the  by-laws  provided  that  $5  be 
levied  on  each  Bureau  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  mail  galfey 
proofs  of  the  "remarks"  of  Commissioners  and  others  to  the 
authors;  and,  upon  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
notify  each  person  interested,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  of 
the  probable  date  when  such  proofs  would  be  mailed,  so  that 
the  recipient  might  be  prepared  to  correct  and  return  them 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

EeMolved^  That  the  members  of  this  Convenlion  hereby  extend  their  ear- 
nest thanlcs  to  Prof efisor  Albert  S.  Bolles,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  admirable  quarters  secured  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Commissioners,  including  a  most  convenient  room  in  which 
to  hold  their  daily  sessions;  and  for  his  untiring  attention  to  the  members 
during  their  stay  in  Philadelphia.  His  many  acts  of  courtesy  will  ever  con- 
tinue as  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  minds  of  the  recipients. 

Mr.  Lord,  of  Illinois,  also  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  extended  to  Hon.  Thomas 
C.  Weeks,  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  for  the  kind 
invitation  extended  the  Commissioners  to  visit  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  for 
his  efforts  in  arranging  an  excursion  to  the  extensive  works  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company,  located  at  Sparrow's  Point,  near  that  city. 

Mr.  BoLLEs  Stated  that  the   arrangements  for  to-morrow 

(Friday)  would  require  an  early  breakfast,*  say  at  6:30,  as 
♦9 
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the  Commissioners  would  take  the  train  for  Baltimore  from 
the  Broad  street  station  at  7 :20. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  concluded,  upon  motion, 
the  Convention  adjourned. 


VISIT  TO  BALTIMORE  AND  SPARROW'S  POINT. 

The  Commissioners  assembled  at  the  Broad  street  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  on  Friday  morning, 
and  took  the  7:20  train  for  Baltimore. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Countryman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau,  consented  to  act  as 
historian  of  the  expedition,  and  has  forwarded  the  following 
graphic  account  of  the  trip: 

sparrow's  point  plant  of  THK  PENNSYLVANIA    STEEL  CO. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  22,  1891,  the  members  of  the  Convention 
went  to  Sparrow's  Point,  Maryland,  about  nine  miles  below  Baltimore,  on 
the  Patapsco  river,  to  inspect  the  works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 
They  were  met  at  Baltimore  hy  Commissioner  Thomas  C.  Wkeks,  of  Mary- 
land, who,  by  his  courtesy  and  care,  put  everybody  immediately  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  him.  At  Sparrow's  Point  every  facility  was  furnished 
to  properly  view  the  plant.  The  President  of  the  company.  Major  Luther 
S.  Bent;  the  General  Manager,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wood;  the  Agent,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Wood,  and  W.  S.  Franklin,  Superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  «&  Sparrow's 
Point  Railroad,  were  untiring  in  their  attentions. 

The  property  of  the  company  embraces  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  most 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  It  has  a  very 
extensive  water  front,  so  that  ocean  steamers  load  and  unload  directly  at  the 
company's  docks.  The  property  is  divided  into  the  manufacturing  and 
residence  districts,  all  of  it  being  retained  by  the  company.  The  plant 
contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
rails  and  also  of  steel  plates  for  ships  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  crude  ore 
to  completion.  All  the  particular  processes  which  this  involves  were  care- 
fully explained  —  from  the  four  85-foot  blast  furnaces,  with  their  immense 
blowing  engines,  the  fly-wheel  of  each  being  90,000  pounds  weight,  to  the 
Bessemer  converters,  the  rail  mill,  the  macliine  shops,  and  the  marine 
department. 

The  company  imports  its  ores  from  its  own  mines  in  Cuba,  and  does  so, 
dut}'  included,  at  a  less  cost  for  transportation  than  it  can  bring  ores  from 
Lake  Superior.  It  owns  all  the  stores,  schools,  boarding  houses  and  dwell- 
ings in  the  villaire,  but  the  sites  for  the  churches  it  leases  to  the  different 
societies.  It  permits  no  liciuor  to  be  sold,  and  accounts  this  a  great  economic 
gain. 

After  a  tour  of  the  grounds,  which  was  expedited  by  the  use  of  a  moving 
train  of  cars  on  a  part  of  the  more  than  fourteen  miles  of  railway  which  the 
company  owns,  the  visitors  were  most  hospitably  dined  at  the  regular  board- 
ing house.    After  this,  they  continued  their  rambles  by  the  woods  and  picnic 
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buildings  reserved  for  the  worklngmen  and  their  families.  In  response  to  a 
general  call,  President  Bent  briefly  stated  some  of  the  more  interesting 
facts  about  the  enterprise : 

"The  plant  was  established  because  transportation  is  against  inland 
manufactures,  which  will,  of  necessity,  eventually  become  manufactures  of 
specialties  only.  The  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  the  country  was  all 
open  and  undeveloped  from  New  Orleans  to  Maine;  but  great  railroad  con- 
nections exist  between  the  seaboard  and  the  interior,  so  that  the  great 
markets  of  the  South  and  Southwest  can  be  reached  either  by  rail  or  water. 
These  markets  will  be  the  greatest  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  Any  point  much  further  south  than  Maryland,  however,  is  too 
far  south  for  immediate  operations.  The  seaboard  situation  was  not  alone 
the  motive  that  inspired  the  Penns3'^lvania  Company  to  buy  the  land. 
Another,  was  the  necessity  of  enlarging  their  Steelton  plant.  The  features 
that  have  made  Baltimore  great,  commercially,  still  remain.  There  is  a 
remarkable  country  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  plenty  of  labor.  In  Cuba 
the  company  had  previously  bought  large  ore  mines.  This  island  is  only 
1,300  miles  distant,  and  a  thousand  miles  of  transportation  by  ocean  entails 
no  greater  expense  than  a  hundred  miles  inland.  Reciprocity  will  also 
assist  in  making  the  freight  cheap.  At  Sparrow's  Point  it  costs  four  cents  a 
ton  to  take  the  ore  from  the  dock  and  put  it  into  the  blast  furnace,  while  at 
Steelton  ( Harrisburg),  it  costs  a  dollar.  As  it  takes  nearly  two  tons  of  ore  to 
one  of  pig,  the  saving  per  ton  of  pig  is  nearly  two  dollars." 

In  answer  to  questions  by  Commissioner  Betton,  of  Kansas,  President 
Bent  said  that  in  Steelton  the  men  were  independent  of  the  corporation, 
and  in  many  instances  owned  their  homes;  but  this  plan  was  not  now 
feasible.  When  that  plant  was  started  men  were  getting  from  $4  to  $10  a 
day  for  skilled  labor,  but  such  times  are  past.  Now  the  average  per  diem 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  $1.75.  With  these  wages  a  man  can  never 
secure  a  homestead,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  apt  to  be  so  heavily  mortgaged  as  to 
prove  a  drawback.  Under  the  system  of  corporation  dwellings  at  Sparrow's 
Point,  where  all  the  comforts  are  furnished  at  but  a  small  percentage  of 
profit,  the  workingman  can  put  more  money  into  the  savings  bank  and  have 
more  for  immediate  use.  "  This  is  the  plan  of  the  company,"  said  Major 
Bent.  "  We  own  everything.  The  men  have  better  houses,  better  comforts, 
greater  happiness.  We  give  them  water,  and  all  the  sanitary  improvements 
and  comforts,  and  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  we  can  give  them  steam 
heat,  too.  They  will  then  have  no  coal  to  buy."  The  company  gives  the 
men  plants  and  flowers  from  the  hothouses  with  which  to  adorn  their 
dooryards.  This  gratuity  is  eagerly  accepted.  In  answer  to  further  ques- 
tions by  Commissioner  Betton,  Major  Bent  said:  "We  have  a  savings 
bank,  a  branch  of  another  institution  not  our  own,  which  is  well  patronized. 
We  allow  no  liquor  to  be  sold  within  two  miles  of  the  schoolhouse.  If  a  man 
wants  a  glass  of  beer,  he  must  go  to  Baltimore  to  get  it.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  way.  I  was  told  that  1  couldn't  run  a  shipyard 
without  rum.  I  said  I  didn't  believe  it.  At  Steelton  everybody  is  happ5% 
but  I  believe  I  could,  without  any  inducement  of  higher  wages,  easily  take 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  from  their  own  homes  to  live  in  corporation  houses 
at  Sparrow's  Point." 

Colored  and  foreign  labor  constitute  each  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  employes  at  Sparrow's  Point;  the  other  third  is  of  a  mixed  character.    At 
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the  corporation  store,  goods  are  sold  for  cash,  if  the  men  Tvant  to  pay  cash. 
The  aim  is  to  sell  as  good  articles  as  cun  be  bought  anywhere,  and  at  prices 
lower  than  the  prevailing  rate.  '*  It  is  purely  a  commercinl  operation,^'  said 
the  Major;  "but  I  think  the  town  better  off  than  if  we  leased  or  sold  the 
grounds.  Then  twenty  grocery  stores  would  be  started  here  at  once,  liquor 
would  come  in,  and  the  place  would  soon  be  almost  beyond  police  regulntion.*' 
The  company  has  about  $10,000,000  invested,  and  will  eventually  employ  a 
force  of  5,000  men. 

Before  leaving  the  works,  upon  motion  of  Commissioner 
Weeks,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Major  Bent 
and  his  associates  for  their  kindness.  The  party  then  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  by  the  tug  "Canton,"  which  was  plactd 
at  their  disposal  by  the  companj\ 

Upon  their  return  to  Baltimore,  they  were  taken  about  the 
city  in  carriages,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Commis- 
sioner Weeks  and  a  number  of  friends,  who  carefully  pointed 
out  the  various  points  of  interest.  Druid  Hill  Park,  with  its 
many  natural  beauties,  was  the  last  place  visited. 

In  the  evening.  Commissioner  Weeks  tendered  the  Con- 
vention an  informal  dinner  at  Branner's  City  Hotel.  Hon. 
Carrolt.  D.  Wright,  the  National  Labor  Commissioner  and 
President  of  the  Association,  presided,  having  Commissioner 
Weeks  on  his  right,  and  Hon.  Samui:l  M.  Hotchkiss,  Com- 
missioner for  Connecticut,  on  his  left.  At  the  close  of  the 
banquet  a  resolution  was  offered,  and  enthusiastically  adopted, 
thanking  Commissioner  Weeks  for  his  splendid  hospitality. 
The  members  left  Baltimore  the  next  morning  for  their  re- 
spective homes. 
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*  Abolished  and  reestablished  1885. 

tTbe  office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Stalistlcs  of  Idaho  is  at  present  vacant,  the 
Legislatora  having  failed  to  appropriate  any  sum  for  salary  and  expenses. 

t  In  Indiana  and  Sooth  Dakotn  the  oifioe  is  elective. 

§  Governor  Boyd,  who  was  elected  at  the  general  election  in  1890,  appointed  Philip 
Andres.  A  contest  was  insfitnted  in  the  courts  as  to  Boyd's  eligibility,  and  he  was 
unseated,  the  former  Governor,  Thayer,  assuming  the  office,  pending  a  final  settlement. 
From  this  time  until  Angust,  1891,  the  Chief  Clerk.  H.  F.  Downs,  acted  as  Commissioner, 
when  Luther  P.  Ludden  received  the  appointment  from  Governor  Thayer.  When  the 
gabematorial  matter  was  finally  settled,  and  Governor  Boyd  declared  eligible,  he  again, 
in  March,  1882,  appointed  Mr.  Andres. 

RNo  offlcera  wero  appointed  for  this  Bureau  until  January,  1885. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commission- 
ers of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  United  States 
met  in  the  club  room  of  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Denver,'  Col- 
orado, at  lo  o'clock  A.  M.,  May  24th,  1892. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  introduced 
Hon.  John  L.  Routt,  Governor  of  Colorado,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  GOVERNOR  ROUTl'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlkmbn  of  the  Convention:— I  am  glad  to  Bee 
so  many  good-looking  gentlemen  here  this  morning.  We  are  all  interested 
in  your  labors.  We  are  all  concerned  In  the  settlement  of  the  labor  problem; 
everybody — every  roan,  woman  and  child — in  the  whole  land  wants  to  see  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  labor  question.  There  is  nothing  that  has  done  so 
much  to  harmonize  and  adjust  the  various  elements  of  disagreement  between 
capital  and  labor  as  your  organization,  and  I  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
time — probably  within  a  few  years — when  the  result  of  your  efforts  will  be 
a  complete  and  agreeable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties.  This  happy  effect 
will  be  produced  through  your  influence.  Ahead  of  everything  else  com- 
bined is  the  collection  of  your  labor  statistics.  We  are  a  young  State,  and  a 
young  people,  as  you  will  observe  by  my  appearance.  It  is  our  earnest  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  all  who  come  to  our  State.  When  a  man  comes  among  us, 
if  he  wants  coal,  we  give  it  to  him;  if  he  wants  to  be  stony-hearted,  we  have 
the  stone  at  hand— from  the  hardest  granite  to  those  of  the  soft  and  easily- 
worked  varieties;  if  he  is  desirous  of  silver,  we  have  mountains  filled  with 
it;  if  he  prefers  gold,  we  can  crown  him  with  it;  is  he  an  agriculturist,  we 
furnish  him  with  the  most  fruitful  valleys  of  the  earth.  We  want  you  to 
see  all  these;  and,  in  addition,  notice  our  schools,  which  are  our  greatest 
pride;  and  our  churches,  with  th  ir  spires  heavenward  pointed;  and  while 
looking  at  these  monuments  of  industry,  remember  that  a  girl  born  in  our 
State  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  marry.  This  country  is  unlike  most  of  the 
States  of  the  East;  we  live  in  the  shadow  of  mountains,  whose  grandeur  and 
boldness  cannot  help  but  influence  the  tenor  of  our  lives.  Sometimes  we 
live  on  the  top  of  these  same  mountains;  I  advise  you  to  go  up  on  top  of 
Pike's  Peak.  You  can  ride  to  its  summit  as  comfortably  as  you  sit  here. 
Yes,  I  advise  you  to  go  up,  for  you  may  get  higher  that  way  than  you  ever 
will  in  any  other.  This  gathering  of  labor  statisticians  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  day.  The  work  you  do  will  educate  the  boys,  who 
are  soon  to  take  their  places  in  the  active  battle  of  life,  and  they  will  mold 
this  Government.  We  old  fellows  will  soon  have  to  ^o  ** across  the  range" — 
across  the  river,  as  you  would  say,  yet,  we  are  a  hustling  people.    And  I 
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call  your  attention  to  our  manufacturing  industries,  of  which  we  have  quite 
a  number;  they  are  filled  with  a  sturdy,  industrious  and  contented  people. 
We  agree  to  pay  good  wages,  and  we  pay  every  dollar  tbat  we  agree  to.  We 
are  proud  of  our  working  population;  they  are  the  basis  of  our  prosperity. 
I  now  extend  to  you  the  welcome  of  the  State.  If  you  get  into  trouble,  as 
its  Executive,  I  will  pardon  you.  If  you  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
overcome  by  the  exhilarating  effects  of  our  air,  and  therefore  arrested,  I 
know  that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  [pointing  to  the  Mayor]  will  see  that  the 
whole  prison  is  evacuated  in  order  that  you  may  be  free.  Again  I  welcome 
you.  Go  see  our  State;  you  will  be  broader,  bigger,  better  men.  We  are 
young,  but  we  are  growing,  and  we  will  try  to  prove  to  you  that  our  hospital- 
ity is  keeping  pace  with  our  increasing  strength  and  age. 

Hon.  Platt  Rocjers,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Denver,  was 
then  introduced  by  the  President,  and  welcomed  the  members 
of  the  Convention  in  the  following  language: 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  MAYOR  PLATT  ROGERS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association: — ^The  city  of  Denver  gives  you  most 
hearty  welcome.  It  is  not  alone  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who 
compose  this  assemblage,  but  the  great  and  far-reaching  importance  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  that  arouses  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  this  city 
a  jii^t  pride  in  having  their  loved  city  selected  as  the  theater  of  your  deliber- 
ations. No  question  engaging  the  best  thought  of  the  country  is  of  greater 
importance  than  that  which  seel^s  a  solution  of  the  respective  rights  and 
duties  of  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  marvelous  material  advances 
that  have  been  made  during  the  past  century  have  depended  upon  labor 
as  a  substratum.  But  full  success  has  been  and  ever  will  be  predicated  upon 
the  joint  efforts  of  brain  and  muscle.  While  directing  genius  can  always 
command  a  royal  revenue  for  the  exercise  of  its  splendid  power,  the  hands 
that  fashion,  the  skill  that  controls,  should  have  measured  to  them  the  largest 
recompense  for  the  exacting  nature  of  their  occupations.  If  from  the  fm- 
pressiveness  of  our  great  mountains  or  the  invigorating  breezes  of  our  val- 
leys, the  problems  you  are  to  discuss  may  be  further  advanced  toward  a  happy 
solution,  we  will  feel  grateful  In  the  recollection  of  having  added  something 
toward  the  realization  of  that  perfect  day  when  equality  has  passed  from 
promise  to  fruition  as  the  essential  element  of  our  Oovernment.  I  welcome 
you  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Denver;  may  your  visit  be  pleasant  and  your 
sessions  profitable. 

Mr.  Andrew  Chalmers,  President  of  the  Denver  Trades 

and  Labor  Assembly,  was  introduced  by  the  President. 

ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME    BY    ANDREW    CHALMERS. 

Mk.  President,  and  Gentlemen  ok  the  Convention:— It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning  and  to  listen  to  tlie  very  cordial  welcome 
tendered  you  by  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor.  You  have  penetrated  with  your 
investigations  all  the  ramifications  of  human  industry  in  the  United  States; 
you  have  even  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  measured  the  homes  and  the  incomes 
of  some  of  Europe^s  industrial  army,  and  from  what  I  have  read  of  your  sta- 
tistics I  conclude  that  your  sympathies  are  largely  with  those  who  toil.  I 
hanlly  need  to  remind  this  Convention  that  the  worlc  gf  labor  organizations  is 
not  to  pull  down  and  destroy,  as  has  been  often  charged  against  them,  but 
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their  unfaltering  purpose  has  been  to  make  the  foundation  of  society  so  broad 
that  all  the  world  could  stand  upon  it.  All  we  claim  or  desire  is  that  equal 
opportunity  which,  Mayor  Rogers  has  declared,  the  Government  should  se- 
cure to  every  citizen.  Much  of  your  statistics,  gentlemen,  prove  that  neither 
state  nor  national  governments  have  made  any  serious  efforts  to  secure  equal 
rights  for  all  men;  but  they  have,  in  too  many  cases,  been  the  willing  tools 
of  powerful  organizations  of  capitalists. 

Our  trades  unions,  Mr.  Prbsidbnt,  will  ever  protest  against  injustice  and 
wrong,  and  will  ever  strive  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  liberty  and  the 
civilization  for  which  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Rebellion  cheer- 
fully gave  up  their  lives. 

The  statistics,  gentlemen,  you  have  been  compiling  these  many  years  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  historian,  the  statesman  and  the  political  economist. 

In  his  history  of  England,  Macaulay  promised  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
people,  and  to  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended  below  the 
dignity  of  history  to  do  so.  But  in  the  archives  of  Great  Britain  there  was 
no  reliable  record  of  the  working- people,  and  their  history  is  still  unwritten. 

A  few  years  ago  the  students  of  Glasgow  elected  John  Bright  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  their  University.  The  country  was  in  high  expectation  to  hear  and 
read  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  based  upon  statistics  collected,  prob- 
ably, by  a  newspaper  reporter,  as  they  had  no  bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 
This  reporter  had  counted  the  large  number  of  families  that  lived  in  homes 
of  one  room  in  the  city  af  Glasgow,  also  the  number  who  lived  in  cellars 
where  the  sunlight  never  penetrated.  Mr.  Bright's  speech  was  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  appeal  for  these  unfortunate  citizens,  who,  though  living  in  a 
city  of  wealth  and  commerce,  were  crowded  into  one  room  with  their  family. 
The  reporter  who  collected  these  statistics  little  dreamed  that  he  was  build- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  inaugural  address  of  the  great  tribune;  he  little 
expected  that  the  eloquence  of  Bright  would  cast  these  statistics  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world  in  words  of  living  fire,  and  that  they  should  travel  on 
with  their  sad  and  pathetic  message  as  long  as  the  English  language  endures. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  the  ability  to  give  intelligent  expression  to  the 
thoughts  that  come  to  me  at  this  moment.  Tet,  as  your  sympathies  are  clear- 
ly with  those  who  are  bearing  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day,  I  have  no 
hesitation  In  welcoming  you  in  the  name  of  the  organized  labor  of  this  city. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Convention, 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words.  I  think  I  but  express  the 
sentiments  of  all  here  in  thanking  you  for  the  welcome  you 
have  so  happily  and  warmly  tendered  us  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  citizens  of  Denver,  and  the  organized 
labor  of  the  city.  As  statisticians  and  workers  in  the  field  as- 
signed to  us  we  are  not  making  a  noise  about  what  we  have 
accomplished,  or  expect  to  do  in  the  future.  The  Governor 
has  struck  the  keynote  in  saying  that  we  are  doing  the  work 
in  seeking  the  truth.  Personally  we  each  have  pet  theories, 
probably,  but  as  our  reports  will  show,  we  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  only  the  truth  as  we  find  it.     You,  Gov- 
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ernor,  told  us  that  you  agreed  to  pay  your  workers  good 
wages,  and  paid  every  dollar  that  you  agreed  to.  This  we 
know  to  be  a  fact;  from  personal  observation  and  experience 
some  of  our  members  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  that  there 
are  no  "cut  prices"  in  Denver.  Our  labors  during  the  year 
are  very  exacting.  We  must  devise  methods  for  obtaining 
facts  relative  to  private  business.  We  must  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  suspicious  employer  and  the  cautious  manufac- 
turer, and  we  have  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  both  the 
wage-payer  and  the  wage-earner.  We  must  select  suitable 
agents  for  the  collection  of  the  data  desired.  And  then  we 
must  present  it  to  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
easily  comprehended.  Thus  you  will  see  that  we  can  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  entertainment  you  so  generously  tender 
us,  the  pleasure  you  proffer,  and  the  hearty  welcome  you  ex- 
tend. We  like  recreation.  Again  thanking  you  for  the  wel- 
come, I  feel  in  advance  that  our  stay  in  your  State  will  be 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  us  all,  and  I  promise  you  that  in 
spite  of  the  pardon  given  beforehand,  we  will  endeavor  to 
conduct  ourselves  properly  while  in  Colorado. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  States  as  having  Bu- 
reaus of  Labor  Statistics,  with  the  names  of  the  officers  in 
charge,  together  with  their  postoffice  addresses: 

Bureau  of  Labor,  WashiDg^n,  D.  C.  Established  January  18, 1885;  made 
a  Department  in  1887.    Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts.  Established  June,  1869. 
Horace  Q.  Wadlin,  Chief,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvaula.  Established  1872.  Al- 
bert 8.  Bolles,  Chief,  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Connecticut    Established  1873;  abolished. 

Be  established  April,  1885.  Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,  Commissioner,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Bureau  of  Labor  StatiiticB  of  Ohio.  EsUblished  1877.  W.  T.  Lewis,  Com- 
missioner, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  New  Jersey.  Established 
March,  1878.    James  Bishop,  Chief,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection  of  Missouri.  Establlahed  1879; 
enlarged  1883.    Willard  C.  Hall,  Commissioner,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois.  Established  1879.  John  8.  Lord, 
Secretary,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Indiana.  Established  1879.  William  A.  Peelle, 
Jr.,  Chief,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Sutlstics  of  New  York.  Established  1888.  Charles  P. 
Peck,  Commissioner,  Albany,  New  York. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California.  Established  1888.  George  S. 
Walts,  Commissioner,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Michigan.  Established 
March,  1883.    Henry  A.  Robinson,  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Wisconsin.  Established  April,  1888.  J. 
Dobbs,  Commissioner,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Iowa.  Established  March,  1884.  J.  R.  Sov- 
ereign, Commissioner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Maryland.  Established  1884.  A.  B.  How- 
ard, Jr.,  Chief,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Kansas.  Established  May, 
1885.    Frank  H.  Betton,  Commissioner,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Maine.  Established  March,  1887.  Samuel 
W.  Matthews,  Commissioner,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Minnesota.  Established  March,  1887.  L.  Q. 
Powers,  Commissioner,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Colorado.  Established  March,  1887.  Sec- 
retary of  State  ex-cfffieio  Commissioner;  Lester  Bodine,  Commissioner,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  North  Carolina.  Established  March,  1887. 
John  C.  Scarborough,  Commissioner,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Rhode  Island.  Established  April,  1887.  Al- 
mon  K.  Qoodwin,  Commissioner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Nebraska.  Established  1887. 
Philip  Andres,  Commissioner,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of  South  Dakota.  Established  1890. 
R.  A.  Smith,  Commissioner,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  of  North  Dakota.  Established  1890. 
H.  T.  Helgesen,  Commissioner,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics,  of  Idaho.  Established  1890. 
* ,  Commissioner,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Utah.  Established  1890.  Joseph  P.  Bache,  Territo- 
rial Statistician,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines  of  Tennessee.  Established  1891. 
George  W.  Ford,  Commissioner,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Immigration  of  New  Mexico.  Established  1891. 
Max  Frost,  Secretary,  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico. 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Insurance  Statistics  and  History,  of  Texas.  Estab- 
lished 1891.    John  E.  HoUingsworth,  Commissioner,  Austin,  Texas. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  were  found  to  be  pres- 
ent: 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau. 

Albert  S.  Bolles,  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau. 

Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,  Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut 
Bureau. 


*Tbe«Boe  of  CommisBioner  is  at  present  yacant,  the  Legislature  haring  failed  to  ap- 
prafiriace  any  Mim  for  aalarj  and  expenses. 
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Charles  H.  Simmerman,  Secretary  of  the   New  Jersey- 
Bureau. 

WiLLARD  C.  Hall,  Commissioner  of  the  Missouri  Bureau. 
William  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Indiana  Bureau. 
Charles  F.  Peck,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  Bureau. 
Edward  J.  Kean,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  New  York  Bureau. 

Henry  A.  Robinson,  Commissioner  of  the  Michigan  Bu- 
reau. 

Frank  H.  Betton,  Commissioner  of  the  Kansas  Bureau. 

Charles  A.  Henrie,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Kansas  Bureau. 

Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of  the  Maine  Bu- 
reau. 

L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau. 

Philip  Andres,  Commissioner  of  the  Nebraska  Bureau. 

E.  J.  Eaton,  Commissioner  ex  officio  of  the  Colorado  Bu- 
reau. 

Lester  Bodine,  Commissioner  of  the  Colorado  Bureau. 

C.  J.  Driscoll,  ex-Commissioner  of  the  Colorado  Bureau. 

E.  E.  Richardson,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Colorado  Bureau. 

George  W.  Walts,  Commissioner  of  the  California  Bu- 
reau. 

.  J.  R.  Sovereign,  Commissioner  of  the  Iowa  Bureau. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  roll-call,  President  Wright  deliv- 
ered the  following 

opening   address. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Convention: — I  congratulate  you  on  the  large  num* 
ber  present  at  this,  our  Ninth  Annual  Convention.  We  have  cause  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  advancement  made  in  the  building  up  and 
extension  of  the  work  of  Labor  Bureaus,  or  Bureaus  of  a  similar  character, 
since  our  last  meeting.  The  example  set  by  the  Bureaus  of  the  United  States 
is  influencing  the  statistical  methods  of  countries  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
During  the  past  year  France  has  established  a  Labor  Bureau,  and  has  sent  a 
representative — M.  Paul  Deschanel — to  this  country  to  examine  our  sys- 
tems of  gathering  statistics.  His  report  will  undoubtedly  be  highly  compli- 
mentary to  our  system  of  Labor  Bureaus.  New  Zealand  has  established  a 
Department  of  Labor  within  the  past  year,  and  Sweden  has  one  working  after 
the  American  method;  and  the  English  government  is  seriously  considering 
the  advisability  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work  now  conducted  under  the 
title  of  a  Correspondent  of  Labor.  England  has  dealt  only,  except  possibly 
to  a  limited  extent,  with  vital  and  commercial  statistics  in  the  past,  but  the 
work  of  the  American  Labor  Bureaus  is  exciting  the  English  public  to  a 
desire  for  statistics  concerning  the  individual  laboring  man.  New  South 
Wales  has  had  a  bill  pending  for  a  year  for  the  establishment  of  a  Statistical 
Bureau.    So  you  will  see  that  the  example  set  by  the  American  Bureaus  is 
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meeting  with  its  own  reward.  One  of  tlie  most  encouraging  things  that  I 
have  noticed  was  the  action  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Institute  at  Vienna.  The  statistics  of  Europe  have  heretofore  been 
almost  entirely  collected  along  lines  that  were  of  Interest  chiefly  to  the  scien- 
tist. The  International  Institute  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  recommending 
that  the  governments  of  their  respective  countries  establish  Bureaus  at  once, 
modeled  after  the  American  fashion.  This  action  of  the  Institute  justifies 
as  in  taking  renewed  pride  in  our  own  work.  It  shows  that  while  we  may 
not  be  as  well  trained  as  some  of  the  European  statisticians,  yet  we  are  doing 
a  work  which  come^  into  contact  with  the  direct  interests  of  the  people  them- 
selves; it  shows  that  our  work  is  an  essential  work,  and  one  which,  when  age 
comes  to  it,  will  result  in  a  unification  of  the  labors  of  like  Bureaus  in  a  com- 
plete and  great  chain,  and  make  a  fund  of  statistical  information  which  will 
be  of  the  utmost  possible  value.  This  International  Institute  is  desirous  of 
holding  a  world's  congress  in  America  during  the  year  1898.  It  is  proper  at 
this  time  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  in  doing  so  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  this  Convention  take  some  action  looking 
toward  this  meeting  of  the  notable  statisticians  of  the  world.  The  congress  — 
if  this  body  takes  favorable  action — will  be  conducted,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  under  the  auspices  of  three  American  societies :  this 
Association,  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and  the  American  Eco- 
nomical Association.  You  ought  to  make  arrangements  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  other  two. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  repeat  what  I  have  said  at  previous  meetings. 
Tou  should  at  this  time  make  arrangements  for  a  new  President.  My  rela- 
tions with  this  Association  have  been  extremely  pleasant;  yet  I  have  been  its 
President  since  and  including  the  third  Convention.  I  now  feel  that  I  am 
entitled  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  oflice,  and  that  the  duties, 
as  well  as  the  honor,  should  devolve  upon  someone  else.  I  do  not  make  this 
statement  as  a  mere  matter  of  politeness,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  that  you 
should  do  as  I  have  indicated.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  are  do- 
ing a  great  work,  and  in  the  course  of  years  we  shall  be  able  to  present  a  so- 
lution of  some  of  the  great  problems  that  are  now  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  capital  and  labor. 

Mr.  Bodink:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  present  at  this 
time  letters  of  regret  from  two  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
mental  evergreens  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  labor  prob- 
lem. 

These  letters  were  handed  to  the  Secretary,  who  read  as 

follows: 

New  Yobk,  April  20,  1802. 
Jfr.  LeBter  Bodint^  Chairman  Executive  Committee  National  A8»ociation  Commiseionera 

of  State  Bureaus  of  Labor  8tatuHc»,  Barclay  Block,  Rooms  24^5^  Denver,  Col.^ 

DcAB  Bib  ahd  Bbotbbb:— Yoar  favors  of  April  4th  and  16th  came  daly  to  hand.  In  the 
former  yoa  extend  a  oordJal  invitation  to  attend  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  your 
AMOciation  and  to  addreee  that  body  on  any  subject  I  desire. 

In  the  matter  of  your  invitation  let  me  say  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  near  f  ntare 
wfaieh  woold  have  afforded  me  more  pleasnre  than  to  be  in  a  position  to  accept  it.  I  find, 
however,  that  the  dnties  of  my  office  will  not  permit  me  to  leave  this  city  for  so  long  a 
time  as  the  attendanee  apon  yoar  Convention  w  mid  involve. 

The  opportnnity  to  present  the  question  of  labor  so  conspicuously  before  the  thinking 
world,  as  an  address  to  your  Convention  would  give,  does  oot  often  occur,  and  you  can 
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readily  imagine  that  I  employ  no  idJe  words  when  1  say  that  I  deeply  and  sincerely  regret 
my  inability  to  be  with  yon  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  circnmstanoe. 

If  at  any  of  yonr  fatare  Conventions  the  same  invitation  woold  be  extended  and  my 
duties  admit  of  it,  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  aoqnit  myself  with  credit  to 
onr  movement. 

Earnestly  hoping  that  the  Convention  will  be  entirely  saccesafnl,  that  the  noble  work 
in  which  yoar  varioos  bnreans  are  engaged  may  achieve  the  great  objects  for  the  ameliora- 
tion and  emancipation  of  all  labor,  and  trasting  that  I  may  bear  from  yon  as  frequently  aa 
convenient,  I  am  Truly  yours,  Bam'l  Qompbbs. 

President  Americnn  Federation  of  Labor. 

SORANTON.  Pa.,  April  21,  1892. 
lAater  Bodine^  JBsQ.,  Chairman  Sxectitive  Committee  Labor  CommiMioners^ 

Dbab  Btb:— I  have  before  me  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Labor  of  the  various  Statee  and  the  United  Btatee,  to  be  held  on  the  24th 
to  the  28th  of  this  month.  It  would  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  me  could  I 
attend  yonr  Convention,  but  the  time  is  too  short  and  the  distance  toti  great.  I  can  only 
extend  an  expreesion  of  my  very  beet  wishes  for  the  soooees  of  yonr  meeting,  and  at  tha 
same  tin^e  add  that  the  future  may  witness  the  inauguration  of  many  reforms  as  the  result 

of  your  labors.    With  sincerest  wishe-,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  V.  POWOEBLT, 

General  Maeter  Workman, 

The  Secretary:  Mr.  President,  If  I  have  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Association,  I  desire  to  introduce  my  re- 
port as  Treasui'er  at  this  time.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  provision  made  for  it  in  the  order  of  business;  probably 
for  the  reason  that  prior  to  our  Philadelphia  session  we  had 
no  recognized  Treasurer,  it  having  been  the  understanding 
that  the  report  of  the  proceedings  should  be  furnished  to  the 
members  at  cost  of  publication,  and  that  the  five  dollar  fee 
was  adequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  preparation,  postage  and 
incidental  expenses.  But  adding  the  duties  of  Treasurer 
to  that  of  Secretary  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  report  of  the 
finances  was  expected.  Therefore  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements: 

To  the  National  Aneociatlon : 

(i^EifTi.B]fBN:~I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  report  as  Treasurer  for  the  year  jnst 
closed: 

BKOKIPTS. 

From  sale  of  8,215  copies  lieport  of  Proceedings  Eighth  Convention |4S0  10 

From  fees  for  incidentals 20  00 

Total $540  10 

OISBUBSnCBMTS. 

For  printing  3,500  copies  proceedings  Kighth  Convention— 128  pages,  $180; 

four  extra  pages,  $12 ;  alterations,  etc.,  $13  82;  total $455  02 

Boxing  and  draysge 8  25 

Postage  and  express 15  00 

Officeexpenses 82  00     585  87 

Balance $4  28 

Respectfully  submitted,  F.  H.  Bkttoii, 

Denver,  Col.,  May  24th,  1892.  Secretarif'Treaeurtr, 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  filed. 
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The  President  submitted  a  communication  from  Ellen  M. 
Henrotin,  Vice  President  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxili- 
ary, containing  resolutions  adopted  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Labor  Committee  of  said  society,  held  April 
21,  1892,  copies  of  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.     The  communication  was  as  follows: 

CmOAOO,  U.  8.  A.,  April  80,  1892. 
Hon,  Carroll  D,  Wright^  Cammitgloner  of  Labor ^  United  States  of  America^ 

Dbab  Sir:— At  the  regalar  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Labor  Committee  of  the  WorM*B 
Congrw  Auxiliary,  held  April  24th,  the  following  reeolations  were  adopted: 

Whbbbas,  We,  the  members  of  the  Woman  s  Labor  Committee  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary,  have  been  appointed  for  the  pnrpose  of  holding  a  congress  in  Ootolwr, 
188B,  which  is  to  consider  the  industrial  conditions  of  women  and  children ;  and 

Whvbxas,  We  realize  that  the  only  effeotiye  means  of  obtaining  the  information 
ncceesary  for  the  saooess  of  soch  a  congress  is  throngh  properly-appointed  channels, 

Beaolved^  That  we  address  the  Lakwr  Commissioners  of  the  yarions  States,  urging 
them  to  make  the  conditions  onder  which  women  and  children  are  employed  for  hire  the 
special  topic  in  the  next  report  of  their  Bnreaa. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  oonsideraiion  of  these  conditions  we  orge  the  Commissioners  to 
make  the  following  topics  the  basis  of  their  statistics: 

Firwi.  Actual  nambers  ander  and  oyer  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Second.  Age  at  beginning  to  work. 

Thtrd.  Difficoltiee  in  way  of  school  attendance. 

Fourth.  Illiteracy ;  familiarity  with  the  Engiish  language. 

Fifth,  Work  by  the  day. 

(a)  Wages  per  day  or  week, 
(fr)  Days  employed  during  the  year, 
(c)  Hoars  per  day  or  week. 
Sixth.  Work  by  the  piece. 

(a)  Maximum  and  minimum  price  per  piece. 
(6)  Maximum  and  mioimum  pieces  per  day. 
5f  eenf A.  Night  work ;  danger  connected  with  it. 
BightK  Sanitary  and  huoaane  conditions  in  factory,  shop,  store, 
(a)  Ventilation. 
(6)  Seating  proyisions. 
(e)  Protection  against  dangerous  machinery. 
id)  Proyisio    for  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
(e)  Priyscy  and  proportionate  number  of  toilet  rooms. 
if)  Length  of  time  allowed  at  noon. 
Ninth,  Membership  in  labor  or  beneficiary  organizations. 
Tenth.  Amount  sayed  during  the  year. 

Eleventh.  If  mothers,  what  proyision  made  for  care  of  children. 
Rewoltfed^  That  we  urge  the  Commissioners  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  condition 
of  employment  of  women  and  children  in  factories  and  retail  stores,  and  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  thoee  m  the  textUe  and  tobacco  industries,  and 
in  farm«  field  and  minee. 

Enclosed  is  the  circular  letter  issued  by  the  committee,  which  outlinee  the  scope  of 
the  work  for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  will  explain  the  need  for  your  help  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  resolutiuns. 

The  committee  prays  for  your  approyal,  and  earnestly  desire  that  you  enter  the  en- 
closed list  of  its  m  mbers  on  your  permanent  list  of  recipients  of  the  documents  issued 
from  your  office. 

Will  you  kindly  send  the  list  of  Labor  Commissioners  throughout  the  United  States  at 
yoor  earlieet  conyenience,  and  greatly  oblige  Yours  truly, 

Ellin  M.  Hinbotin, 

Vice  President. 

The  communication  was  placed  on  the  calendar  for  future 
discussion. 
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Mr.  Bodine:  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  I  desire  to  introduce  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  would  say  that  no  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Association ;  the  only  point 
that  has  been  covered  that  was  not  covered  before  is  that  the 
resolutions  and  rules  governing  this  body  were  scattered 
through  each  of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  discover  what  was  law  and  what  was 
not.  We  have  collected  and  compiled  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether. I  therefore  submit  the  following  report,  and  move 
its  adoption: 

RULES    OF    THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    OFFICIALS    OF 

BUREAUS   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 

1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Its  object  is  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business  pertaining 
to  the  Association—for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  worlc,  current  and  oth- 
erwise, pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statistics  and  Isindred 
departments  with  which  its  members  are  connected  in  their  respective  States; 
also  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  interchange  ideas,  and  in  various  ways 
seel!  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  Bureaus  of  Statistics;  to  present  subjects 
for  investigation  and  to  transact  all  such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent 
with  the  duties  of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  Commissioners 
and  Chiefs  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 
their  deputies  and  chief  clerics.  All  ex-commissioners  and  ex-deputies 
of  such  Bureaus  shall  also  be  ex'Ojflno  members  of  the  Association,  entitled 
to  all  rights  except  election  to  office;  and  all  officers  of  the  Association  shall 
b«  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their  election. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  First  Vice 
President,  Second  Vice  President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  elec- 
tion, or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

5.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by  ballot,  and 
those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total  number  cast  shall  be  de- 
clared elected  to  the  positions  for  which  they  were  nominated.  All  officers 
shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  election,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective  duties  immedi- 
ately after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspondence, 
agree  upon  a  date  for  Convention  sixty  days  previourt  to  the  date  selected, 
and  immediately,  within  ten  days  after  such  agreement,  issue  the  official  call 
for  the  Convention,  which  must  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  committee 
and  approved  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  consist  of  a 
chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  S  ate  wherein  the  next 
Convention  is  to  be  held,  two  members  to  be  selected  by  ballot,  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association.  It  shall  have  charge  of  all 
preliminary  arrangements  pertaining  to  each  Convention  that  occurs  during 
the  term  of  said  committee. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  Association  will  be  five  dollars  per  year 
for  each  State  represented  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
maintenance  of  the  Association:  Provided,  That  the  maximum  cost  of  said  re- 
spective membership  does  no^  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  year. 

9.  Any  State  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be  suspended 
from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  Conventions  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  annually  at  a  place 
chosen  by  ballot  at  the  immediately  preceding  Convention.  The  annual 
Conventions  of  this  Association  will  convene  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  at 
a  date  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In  the 
event  that  neither  May  nor  June  proves  practicable,  some  other  month,  to  be 
selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members — sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  £x' 
ecutive  Committee — shall  be  named.  No  Convention  shall  convene,  however, 
earlier  than  May  or  later  than  September  in  each  year. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  Convention  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
including  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member  in  the  State  wherein 
said  Convention  was  to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  President,  First  Vice 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  is  hereby  created,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may  deem,  in  their 
judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation  by  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Statistics. 

13.  The  Conventions  of  this  Association  must  extend  through  at  least  two 
fnll  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  Ave  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such  business  as  may 
of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The  First  Vice  President  shall  perform  all 
duties  of  the  President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  President. 
The  Second  Vice  President  >hall  perform  the  duties  of  the  President  in  event 
of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  President  and  First  Vice  President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  Convention  shall  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  each  Bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  transact  cor- 
respondence incidental  to  his  duties  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books? 
papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the  Association.  He  shall  also  be 
custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  Association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lester  Bodine,  Chairman, 
Charles  F.  Peck, 
W.  A.  PsBLLE,  Jr., 
Carroll  D.  Wrioht, 
Frank  H.  Betton, 
Denver,  May  24th,  1892.  Executive  Committee. 

After  some  discussion,  the  report  as  read  was  adopted. 
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The  President  then  announced  that  discussion  of  subjects 
pertaining  to  statistical  work  and  the  duties  of  Labor  Bureau 
officials  was  in  order. 

Mr.  BoDiNE,  of  Colorado,  said  that  he  would  like  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of  Connecticut,  on  the  subject  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  The  subject  of  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations has  attracted  my  attention  for  several  years.  The 
successful  working  of  these  associations  in  a  number  of  the 
States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  led  me  to 
believe  that  if  they  were  carefully  guarded  by  legal  restric- 
tions, they  would,  in  many  instances,  prove  a  safe  and  practica- 
ble way  for  laboring  people  to  acquire  and  pay  for  homes  of 
their  own.  I  had  intended  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject  during  this  year,  and  report  to  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  Legislature 
would  pass  a  law  which  would  provide  proper  safeguards  and 
the  necessary  encouragement  for  the  formation  of  these  as- 
sociations more  generally  in  our  State.  But  just  before  be- 
ginning the  proposed  investigation,  agents  of  the  National 
Department  of  Labor  called  and  informed  me  that  they  were 
already  entering  upon  such  an  investigation  in  Connecticut 
as  I  had  proposed,  in  the  interest  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  of  course  the  subject  was  dropped  by  the  Connecticut 
Bureau.  Many  years  ago  Connecticut  passed  a  law  author- 
izing building  and  loan  associations,  with  privileges  which 
enabled  capitalists  to  obtain  usury  in  loaning  their  money. 
This  gave  an  unfavorable  impression  of  these  associations  in 
my  State,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  removed.  The  law 
was  soon  repealed.  Such  associations  are,  however,  author- 
ized under  existing  laws,  and  prevail  to  a  limited  extent.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  such 
an  investigation  as  I  had  proposed,  to  the  Legislature,  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  proper  measure,  would  have  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  have  been  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  but  the  course  pursued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  prevent  action  on  our  part  for  the  present. 

The  President:  Our  Department  is  about  to  enter  upon  an 
investigation    as  to  the    number,  capital,    influence,   etc.,  of 
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building  and  loan  associations;  but  I  hope  that  no  Commis- 
sioner will  drop  any  investigation  he  may  have  contemplated 
because  of  it.  Instead  of  doing  the  work  single-handed,  we 
want  to  cooperate.  We  have  been  engaged  in  experiments  to 
get  correct  schedules.  We  think  we  have  about  succeeded, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  take  the  subject  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
It  is  our  intention  to  so  collect  and  present  our  data  that  they 
will  be  of  value  to  each  State,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  desirable 
that  our  work  should  be  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the 
State  Bureaus.  Cooperation  with  the  State  Bureaus  is  my 
ideal;  as  I  believe  it  will  be  advantageous  when  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  the  United  States  can  be  supplemented 
by  the  smaller  amounts  of  the  different  States.  That  the  work 
can  be  done  together  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  My  belief  is  like  that  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss, 
of  Connecticut,  and  that  is  that  with  proper  legal  restrictions 
building  and  loan  associations  may  become  a  benefit  to  the 
laboring  people,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  great  majority  of 
these  associations  are  not  now  controlled  by  such  restrictions. 
In  an  investigation  of  the  effect  these  associations  have  upon 
communities  it  should  be  ascertained  what  per  cent,  of  the 
working  people  who  attempt  to  secure  homes  through  them 
succeed,  and  what  per  cent,  of  these  homes  eventually  fall  into 
the  hands  of  speculators,  who  embark  in  enterprises  of  this 
kind  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  squeeze  out  the  "  little  fel- 
lows" before  the  affairs  of  the  association  are  finally  settled  up. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Two  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  in  New 
Jersey  making  it  the  duty  of  building  and  loan  associations  to 
report  annually  to  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  in  future  Reports,  the  Bureau  will  have  a  complete 
statement  of  their  condition  and  progress.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  to  ask  what  was  the  effect  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  the  community.  For  my  State  I 
can  reply  that  hundreds  of  men  have  been  able  to  build  homes 
through  the  agency  of  the  building  and  loan  associations.  But 
there  are  some  drawbacks:  such  as  financial  depressions, 
strikes  or  lockouts.  In  the  period  from  1873  to  1879  many 
who  were  building  homes  through  building  associations  lost 
them.     For  instance,  employers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
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fact  that  their  employes  had  their  homes  partially  paid  for  to 
make  a  reduction  in  wages.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  this 
is  the  rule,  but  it  has  been  done.  But  where  industries  and 
occupations  are  reasonably  permanent  there  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  securing  homes  through  this  means;  for  it  only  takes 
about  eleven  and  a  half  years  for  a  man  to  pay  for  a  home 
with  little  more  than  he  would  pay  for  rent.  The  success 
of  our  local  building  associations  has  induced  the  starting  of 
what  is  known  as  national  building  and  loan  associations,  very 
many  of  which  are  a  fraud.  The  success  of  the  building  and 
loan  association  depends  largely  upon  the  fact  that  its  affairs 
are  conducted  by  the  local  shareholders  and  by  officers  of 
their  own  selection.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  affairs  of  an 
association  to  be  managed  locally  when  the  money  must  all 
be  sent  away  to  headquarters  in  some  distant  place,  and  when 
the  management  and  investments  are  necessarily  left  to  the 
judgment  of  officials  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions where  the  shareholders  live.  They  have  a  set  of  head 
officials,  agencies  and  numerous  canvassers,  which  necessitates 
large  expenses;  while  the  success  of  our  local  associations  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  conducted  at  little  expense 
by  the  shareholders  who  are  willing  to  do  the  work  without 
pay;  so  that  in  many  of  them  the  only  officer  that  is  paid  is  the 
secretary.  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  cooperative  societies  in 
England,  where  they  are  so  successful  that  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  that  country  almost  the  entire  business  of  distribution 
is  done  through  cooperative  societies  in  the  same  way.  In  New 
Jersey  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  handled  annually 
by  the  building  and  loan  associations,  with  but  a  triffing  ex- 
pense; but  these  national  associations  are  seriously  con- 
demned by  our  people,  for  it  is  plain  to  them  that  it  is  an 
abuse  of  the  principle  of  cooperation,  and  that  men  who  put 
money  in  the  national  associations  put  it  there  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  by  large  per  cent,  interest  only,  while  in  the 
local  associations  men  put  their  money  in  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  homes.  That's  the  difference.  Building  and  loan  as- 
sociations are  a  species  of  cooperation  that  I  am  in  favor  of. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  In  this  connection  we  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  those  who  go  into  such  associations,  and  those  who 
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remain  in  them  to  the  last.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be 
found  that  those  who  remain  in  them  are  persons  who  invest- 
ed money  for  the  purpose  of  making  large  profits,  and  are 
not  governed  by  any  desire  to  assist  the  worthy  poor  in  se- 
curing a  home.  I  was  in  one  of  these  associations,  and  fell 
behind  in  my  payments;  the  interest  rolled  up  higher  than 
any  Shylock  ever  heard  of  would  demand.  My  home  was 
advertised  in  an  obscure  weekly  newspaper,  and  it  came  near 
being  sold  without  my  knowledge.  Many  of  these  associa- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  are  like  our  mountains.  They  look 
green  at  a  distance,  but  when  you  get  close  to  them  they  are 
found  to  be  brown  and  bare.  To  be  sure,  building  and  loan 
associations  have  now  and  then  aided  some  of  the  industrious 
working  people  to  build  homes;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  one  or  two  swallows  do  not  make  a  summer. 

Mr.  Sovereign:  Building  and  loan  associations  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  actuated  in  their  business  transactions  by  the  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  The  building  and  loan  associations  of  Iowa 
are  closely  scrutinized  by  the  people.  A  building  and  loan 
association  doing  business  at  Sioux  City  issues  to  each  of  its 
borrowers  a  life-insurance  policy  covering  the  period  of 
installment  payments,  the  provisions  of  which  cancel  all  claims 
of  the  association  against  the  home  in  case  the  borrower  dies 
before  full  payment  is  made.  But  to  offset  this  advantage,  it 
is  claimed  by  some  of  the  borrowers  that  the  association 
erects  poorly-constructed  houses.  However,  notwithstanding 
this  and  other  objections  to  the  present  methods  of  building 
and  loan  associations,  they  are  by  no  means  universally  con- 
demned by  the  laboring  people  of  our  State.  To  a  greater 
or  less  extent  they  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  borrowers. 
About  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  national  associa- 
tions I  heartily  concur  in;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  fraudulent,  and 
at  all  events  they  create  a  spirit  of  distrust  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  those  to  succeed  who  are  doing  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness. I  sincerely  commend  the  Commissioner  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Wright,  for  his  investigation  of  the  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  he  offers  to 
the  State  Commissioners  to  make  full  and  comprehensive  re- 
ports on  that  subject. 
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Mr.  BoLLEs:  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  these  as- 
sociations. We  have  1,200  of  them  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
seventy  million  dollars  or  more  invested;  and  they  are,  in 
nearly  every  case,  honestly  and  intelligently  conducted.  The 
unsuccessful  are  those  which  departed  from  the  original  plan. 
The  irregularities  can  be  attributed  to  this  departure.  I  am 
glad  that  the  subject  is  to  be  investigated  this  year,  for  it  will 
interest  all  the  people  in  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  The  investigation  and  discussion  has 
already  led  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Building  and  Loan 
Association  League  in  our  State,  which  meets  twice  a  year,  so 
that  now  it  is  not  so  easy  for  men  to  go  around  and  get  peo- 
ple to  put  their  money  into  these  bogus  associations.  Mr. 
Dexter,  of  New  York,  in  an  address  before  our  State  League 
last  year,  showed  very  clearly  why  these  national  associa- 
tions must  fail. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  The  various  State  associations  have  united 
in  a  national  association,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  men- 
tion that  this  national  association  has,  by  resolution,  requested 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  make  such  an 
investigation  of  the  methods  and  results  of  building  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country,  as  he  has  projected.  In  Massa- 
chusetts we  have  a  very  stringent  and  well-considered  law 
governing  building  and  loan  associations,  which  with  us  are 
called  "cooperative  banks."  They  are  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  Commissioners  of  Savings  Batiks.  Their  loans 
are  confined  to  members  of  the  association,  which  is  regu- 
larly incorporated,  with  properly-bonded  officers.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  banks,  as  they  are  called,  is  done  practically  on 
the  old  town-meeting  plan.  Each  member  has  an  equal  vote 
in  the  election  of  officers.  So  far  they  have  proved  entirely 
safe,  and  a  great  help  to  persons  of  small  means,  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  homes.  They  have  not  only  assisted  in  this 
direction,  but  are  great  incentives  to  thrift.  The  annual  re- 
ports of  these  associations  are  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
From  my  experience  of  their  results  in  Massachusetts  I  should 
say  that  the  method  of  administering  such  institutions  should 
be  made  by  proper  State  legislation  to  embody  the  essential 
features  of  the  Massachusetts  plan.     This  would  prevent  the 
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evils  incident  to  the  absence  of  proper  legal  safeguards  and 
retain  the  undoubted  benefits  of  this  system  of  cooperative 
saving,  when  properly  conducted. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  In  your  State  do  the  stocks  vote? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  No,  sir;  in  our  State  each  member  has  an 
individual  vote  without  regard  to  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  him.  The  number  of  shares  per  member  is  limited,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  concentration  of  money  or  influence  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  Loans  are  never  made  except  on  first 
real-estate  mortgage  security,  or  on  the  shares  themselves 
after  they  have  acquired  a  paid-up  value.  All  loans  are  made 
under  open  competition,  on  the  auction  plan,  to  the  bidder  of 
the  highest  premium,  and  each  member  has  a  full  report,  semi- 
annually, of  the  operations  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Bodine:  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  adjourn  until 
2 130  p.  M.  I  wish  to  state,  before  the  motion  is  put,  that 
ex-Senator  VanWyck,  of  Nebraska,  is  in  the  city,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  address  us  immediately  upon  reassembling.  Also, 
that  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly,  No.  3,714,  holds  its  anniver- 
sary to-night,  and  extends  a  hearty  and  cordial  invitation  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  present. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  decline  the  invitation  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  on  account  of  previous  arrangements  that 
had  been  made. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  the  hour  named. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  2:30  p.  m..  President 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bodine:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  introduce  the 
following  communication  from  the  organized  musicians  of  Col- 
orado. The  writers  of  this  communication  have  a  serious 
grievance  against  our  United  States  Army  bands.  In  our  State 
the  army  band  from  Fort  Logan  frequently  takes  engagements 
that  our  home  musicians  would  get  were  it  not  for  their  un- 
warranted interference.  Colorado  is  not  alone  in  making  com- 
plaint of  this  evil.  It  ought  to  be  a  plain  proposition  that 
when  the  Government  pays  men  for  service  the  same    men 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of 
citizens  in  private  life : 

Mr.  Letter  Bodirt^j  Commissioner  of  Labor^  State  of  Colorado^ 

Dbab  Bib:— We,  the  andersiffned,  repreaenling  maeioianB  of  Colorado,  which  inoladee 
organizatlone  at  Denver,  Leadville,  Pneblo.  Aspen,  and  other  cities  or  this  State,  also  the 
National  Leagae  of  Blnsicians  of  the  United  States,  do  most  respectfully  reqoeet  yon  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners  of  State  Boreaos  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  the  question  of  the  competition  of  army  hands  with  citizen  mnsicians.  It  is 
of  vital  interest  to  80,000  mnsicians  of  the  United  States— members  of  organized  Isbor, 
The  continued  methods  of  army  bands, which  are  not  dependent  upon  their  profession  for 
a  livelihood,  deprives  deserving  citizens  of  the  income  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  families.  It  is  a  labor  question  of  growing  importance,  and  has  received  the  fiavor< 
able  attention  of  national  tKxiies  during  the  past  year.  This  sympathy  for  a  deserving 
cause  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  prohibiting  army  bands  from 
competing  with  citizen  bands. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  honorable  Association,  composed  as  it  is  of  men  whose  re- 
ports are  the  basis  for  legislation  and  whose  constituents  are  laboring  people,  will  at 
least  add  to  the  good  work  by  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  union  musicians  of 
America.  We,  as  your  constituents,  urge  you  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  enlist  the  ooOp« 
eration  of  your  associates.  Mat.  Pktbbs,  Chairman, 

.^A^  Thomas  Hutohimos, 

I  SKAL.  I  P.  J.  Dbyault, 

'"'"''^^  Army  and  Navy  Band  Committee. 

The  communication  as  read  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

President  Wright  stated  that  he  would  like  an  index  of 
all  reports  now  in  press,  in  order  that  they  might  be  included 
in  the  analytical  index  of  all  the  reports  of  all  the  Bureaus 
which  he  was  soon  to  print. 

Mr.  Driscoll  requested  that  the  several  Bureaus  send 
statistical  publications  to  the  Denver  high  school  library. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  request  be  complied  with. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bodine,  the  communication  from  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  World's  Congress  was  taken  up 
for  discussion.  Upon  request  of  members  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  previous  meeting,  the  communication  was  read 
again. 

Mr,  Sovereign:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee  be  complied  with  by  the  Commission- 
ers as  far  as  possible,  and  that  the  committee  be  so  notified. 

Mn  Driscoll:  I  insist,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the  wo* 
men  want  this  investigation  they  should  help  now,  and  should 
have  helped  in  times  gone  by,  to  procure  the  means  by  which 
to  make  it.  Until  they  show  some  disposition  to  help  us  to 
secure  adequate  appropriations  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
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can  find  work  to  do  that  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  the 
working  people  than  that  asked  for  in  this  communication. 

Mr.  Sovereign:  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  many  of  the 
questions  contained  in  the  circular  are  not  germane  to  the 
conditions  in  my  State,  but  they  are  highly  practical  in  many 
other  States.  I  believe  the  members  of  this  Association 
should  cooperate  with  the  Woman's  Labor  Committee  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  as  far  as  possible.  The 
Iowa  Bureau  has  already  begun  the  work  of  collecting  data 
suggested  by  the  recent  circular  from  the  Woman's  Commit- 
tee. It  is  evident  to  me  that  this  committee  has  outlined  a 
grand  work,  and  deserve  the  hearty  support  of  this  Associa- 
tion. If  a  special  investigation  cannot  be  made  to  answer  the 
queries  contained  in  the  circular,  let  us  give  the  committee 
such  material  as  we  already  have  on  the  subjects  proposed. 
I  trust  my  motion  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Bodine:  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
hesitancy  about  taking  up  this  motion.  Men  have  labor  or- 
ganizations in  which  they  band  together  and  protect  their 
interests,  but  women  and  children  are  almost  helpless  and  are 
therefore  dependent  upon  Labor  Bureaus  for  information  of 
this  kind.  We  should  be  doing  less  than  our  duty  if  we  did 
not  devote  our  energies  to  furnishing  information  to  this  Wo- 
man's Labor  Committee.  During  a  previous  session  of  our 
Legislature  a  law  was  introduced  providing  that  seats  should 
be  furnished  to  salesladies.  This  movement  originated  from 
an  investigation  made  by  the  Colorado  Labor  Bureau.  When 
it  was  before  the  Legislature  the  ladies  assisted  materially  in 
its  passage.  This  was  one  of  the  most  humane  acts  of  our 
Legislature,  and  has  resulted  in  lessening  the  severity  of  the 
work  of  women  clerks.  Now  we  have  got  to  look  out  for 
the  women  wage-earners.  We  should  certainly  encourage 
them  now  when  they  are  trying  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  It  may  be  well  thrft  this  motion  should 
pass,  yet  I  declare  that  I  am  somewhat  impatient  with  women 
who  do  nothing  but  petition,  when  with  a  little  energy  they 
could  help  out  the  Labor  Bureaus  greatly  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Andres:  I  am  in  about  the  same  position  as  my 
—5 
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friend  Sovereign.  I  have  already  done  what  I  could  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  circular,  and  expect  to  give  all 
the  information  possible.  Surely  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
give  our  assistance  to  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Betton:  I  received  this  circular,  and  replied  to  the 
committee  that  in  1889  I  had  investigated  the  condition  of 
women  wage-earners  in  Kansas  and  submitted  the  result  in 
my  Report  for  that  year;  and  that  in  the  following  year  I  had 
inquired  concerning  child  labor  and  devoted  a  portion  of  my 
Report  for  1890  to  that  subject.  I  forwarded  copies  of  these 
Reports  to  the  committee.  Having  so  recently  reviewed  these 
questions,  I  found  it  impracticable — and  possibly  unnecessary 
— to  comply  with  the  requests  as  set  forth  in  their  circular.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  States  where  recent  investigation  of  these 
subjects  have  been  made  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  so  soon 
again  undertake  to  cover  the  same  ground. 

The  question  being  upon  Mr.  Sovereign's  motion,  the  mo- 
tion prevailed  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  committee.  . 

The  President  then  introduced  ex-Senator  VanWvck,  of 
Nebraska,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

REMARKS    OF    EX-SENATOR    VANWVCK. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemrn  op  the  Convention :— I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  meet  you.  I  did  not  expect  to  make  a  public 
speech  at  this  time,  nor  do  I  Intend  to;  but  let  me  say  that  nothing  but  your 
worlc,  and  the  work  of  a  great  many  of  your  fellow-students  in  the  same  line, 
can  accomplish  what  you  are  doing.  I  feel  great  sympathy  in  this  work. 
From  its  accomplishments  I  have  had  for  years  much  hope.  The  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  your  duties  will  result  in  the  elevation  of  labor  and  placing 
it  where  it  belongs.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  America  began  this  work. 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  lead  off,  and  I  might  remark  that  that  State 
generally  leads  off  in  good  things.  Finally  the  American  Aepublic  is 
represented  in  this  work  by  twenty-eight  of  these  labor  bureaus,  and  the 
General  Government  is  now  represented.  You  have  come  away  here  to  the 
west  of  the  Missouri  river  to  this  grand,  magnificent  city —  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  the  American  continent  —  built  by  American  labor.  You  have  a 
right  to  rejoice,  and  to  say  that  your  work  has  accomplished  great  results, 
the  greatest  of  all — the  elevation  of  American  labor;  and  when  that  is  done, 
we  make  lil^erty  dearer  on  this  continent.  Everything  that  can  be  done  for 
mankind  makes  liberty  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  With 
liberty  made  more  lovable,  and  the  elevation  of  our  citizens  increased,  the 
prosperity  aud  well-being  of  our  country  is  assured.  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad 
to  have  met  you;  may  your  efforts  be  crowned  with  the  success  that  they 
deserve. 
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The  President:  On  behalf  of  the  Convention,  Senator,  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  words.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  shall 
deserve  the  confidence  you  have  expressed. 

Mr.  BoLLEs:  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  any  of  our  Conven- 
tions have  passed  resolutions  asking  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Census  Bureau  at  Washington? 

The  President:  I  think  such  a  resolution  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  Bodine:  I  am  quite  positive  that  no  resolution  of  the 
kind  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  it  be  the 
sense  of  this  Association  that  a  permanent  Census  Bureau  be 
established. 

Mr.  Kean:  If  this  motion  is  passed,  the  Convention  might 
be  subjected  to  criticism  by  that  portion  of  the  press  which  is 
opposed  to  Mr.  Porter  and  his  methods  of  collecting  statis- 
tics. Our  action  might  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
dorsement. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Association.  All 
of  the  Commissioners  have  received  communications  from 
Superintendent  Porter  on  the  subject;  probably  most  have 
replied,  and  their  replies  have  already  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  am  not  at  present  prepared  either  to  favor  or  oppose 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau,  but  I  object 
to  the  passage  of  a  vote  by  this  Association  which  will  seem 
to  pledge  its  members  to  any  specified  course  in  this  matter. 
For  myself,  while  open  to  conviction,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
advocate  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  Bodine:  I  offer  as  an  amendment  that  the  question  be 
referred  to  the  standing  committee  of  three,  to  report  one 
year  hence. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  honest  about  this 
matter.  Referring  this  proposition  to  a  committee,  to  report 
one  year  from  now,  is  not  square.  I  think  we  should  speak 
plainly  and  censure  the  census  management.  The  Colorado 
Bureau  desired  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  who  were 
employed  as  wage-earners  in  this  State,  and  applied  to  Mr. 
Porter  for  the  information ;  and  the  reply  to  the  inquiry  was 
that  the  figures  would  not  be  ready  for  another  year.     In  the 
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meantime  the  country  has  to  abide  the  pleasure  of  the  gentle- 
man who  bosses  the  Census  Office.  I  would  like  to  know  of 
what  practical  use  figures  ten  years  old  are  —  and  it  seems  we 
won't  get  them  much  before  that — to  communities  that  are 
changing  their  conditions  as  rapidly  as  ours. 

A  standing  vote  on  the  amendment  was  called  for,  and  the 
motion  as  amended  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  been  hastv 
about  this  matter.  If  we  want  to  do  anything,  it  must  be 
done  in  time  for  the  present  Congress  to  act.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  question  but  that  a  permanent  Census  Bu- 
reau is  needed.  The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
collection  of  statistics  can  be  much  better  carried  on  by  a 
permanent  Bureau,  with  men  trained  to  the  work,  than  it  can 
be  by  the  kind  of  men  that  are  usually  picked  up  once  in  ten 
years'  time,  and  choseti  more  for  their  devotion  to  party  than 
for  their  fitness  to  do  the  work  required.  Many  of  the  faults 
of  the  last  census  complained  of  here  are  the  results  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  men  suddenly  called  to  work  for  which  they 
had  no  preparation,  rather  than  the  methods  of  Mr.  Porter. 

The  President:  The  only  way  to  bring  this  question  be- 
fore the  Convention  again  is  by  a  motion  to  reconsider.  Dis- 
cussion on  the  question  now  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Besolvedj  That  efficiency  in  statistical  work  requires  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Bodine:  I  think  this  matter  has  been  properly  disposed 
of.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  savor 
of  an  indorsement  of  the  eleventh  census.  I  am  not  the  only 
citizen  of  Colorado  who  regards  that  census  as  being  "short" 
on  count  and  "long"  in  making  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the  motion  now 
pending  is  practically  the  motion  that  has  just  been  passed 
upon. 

The  President:  The  point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The 
matter,  to  be  open  to  further  discussion,  must  be  brought  up 
bv  a  motion  to  reconsider. 
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A  Commissioner:  I  would  move  to  reconsider  if  I  could; 
but  I  voted  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Sovereign  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  motion 
to  refer  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Sovereign's  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  are  still  under  the  head 
of  the  discussion  of  statistical  work. 

Mr.  BoLLEs:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  has 
with  him  a  map,  illustrative  of  the  work  he  has  done  and  is 
now  doing  relative  to  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the 
various  products  of  his  State.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  him  an  explanation  of  the  work. 

Several  of  the  Commissioners  coincided  with  Mr.  Bolles, 
and  Mr.  Hall  took  his  position  in  front  of  a  map  which  hung 
on  the  wall,  and  proceeded  with  an  explanation  of  the  same: 

Mr.  Hall:  The  Labor  Department  of  Missouri  has  for 
several  years  past  been  receiving  communications  from  other 
States  and  countries  inquiring  as  to  the  output  of  the  different 
natural  products.  These  communications  are  all  kept  on  file, 
but  I  had  no  efficient  data  from  which  to  make  replies.  One 
man,  for  instance,  wanted  to  locate  in  a  county  where  the 
mineral  resources  were  large;  another  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing where  fire-clay  abounded;  some  wanted  to  go  into  counties 
where  stock-raising  predominated;  and  some  wanted  fruit- 
raising  localities,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  rights  of  the 
poor  man  demand  that  this  information  shall  be  furnished  to 
him  promptly  and  without  cost.  He  has  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  expenses  of  an  investigation.  There  are  three 
ways  by  which  the  surplus  of  the  country  is  carried  to  mar- 
ket: On  the  railroad  by  freight  and  express,  and  by  river 
transportation.  If  you  visit  the  different  railroad  and  express 
stations  and  river  landings  of  a  State,  and  get  from  them  a 
classified  statement  of  the  products  shipped  during  the  year  in 
car-load  lots  and  in  less  than  car-load  lots,  this  will  give  prac- 
tically the  surplus  of  a  State.  This  was  done  in  Missouri. 
We  have  2,107  o^  these  shipping  points,  and  these  were 
all  visited  and  a  classified  statement  of  Missouri's  products, 
showing  the  .shipments  made  during  the  year  1891,  was  ob- 
tained.     These  shipments   were  classified   and  each  county 
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given  credit  for  the  shipments  made.  This  represents  the 
surplus  of  the  State  and  of  each  county.  In  the  statistical 
map  produced  the  State  is  divided  plainly  by  its  county  lines, 
and  within  the  boundary  of  each  county  are  placed  the  figures 
showing  the  surplus  produced — that  is  the  amount  shipped  to 
market.  The  valuation  of  these  commodities  is  also  given. 
This  brings  into  prominence  the  counties  in  which  certain 
products  predominate.  At  a  glance  a  capitalist  or  an  emi- 
grant could  see  that  Jasper  county  produced  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  zinc  of  the  country;  St.  Francois  county 
the  same  with  lead,  whil$i  St.  Louis  county  marketed  over 
10,000  car-loads  of  sewer  pipe  and  fire  brick.  The  same 
knowledge  is  given  with  reference  to  coal,  lumber,  agricultural 
products,  etc.,  etc.  After  the  investigation  as  to  the  amount 
is  made,  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  average  prices  of  the  pro- 
ducts is  also  given. 

Mr.  BoLLEs:  Suppose  the  shipping  point  is  on  the  border 
of  two  counties,  how  would  you  tell  which  county  to  credit 
the  shipments  to? 

Mr.  Hall:  There  is  no  absolute  way  of  discovering  which 
county  the  shipment  came  from  under  such  circumstances,  but 
this  would  be  evened  up  if  an  error  was  made.  To  get  the 
value  of  live  stock,  for  instance,  I  go  to  the  cattle  commission 
men  and  get  the  average  value  of  a  car-load  of  cattle;  then  I 
multiply  the  total  number  of  units  of  product  by  the  average. 

The  President:  Suppose  the  product  is  simply  sent  to 
another  county? 

Mr.  Hall:  It  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  though  it  was 
shipped  out  of  the  State.  I  take  the  total  valuation  of  each 
county  and  divide  the  total  valuation  of  the  commodities  sold 
by  the  total  population  and  this  gives  me  the  per  capita  that 
comes  into  the  county  in  the  form  of  money.   • 

A  Commissioner:  Taking  cattle,  for  instance,  at  what 
point  do  you  take  the  price,  at  the  home  market  where  they 
are  sold,  or  at  the  end  of  the  shipment? 

Mr.  Hall:  For  stock  I  take  Chicago  prices. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  Then  you  credit  up  to  the  value  of  Mis- 
souri's products  all  the  money  that  the  middlemen  make  on 
the  shipment  and  handling  of  the  stock  from  the  market  in 
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Missouri  to  the  stockyards  in  Chicago?  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  know  if  this  line  of  investigation  is  a 
part  of  the  legitimate  work  of  Labor  Bureaus.  It  don't  seem 
to  me  that  it  is,  nor  is  this  map  even  a  useful  auxiliary,  as  it 
fails  to  present  the  actual  prices  received  by  farmers,  me- 
chanics, miners  and  other  producers.  It  furnishes  an  estimate 
of  wealth,  predicated  on  the  prices  paid  by  consumers,  and 
we  all  know  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  these 
two  prices.  I  should  like  to  know  who  suggested  an  investi- 
gation of  this  kind,  anyhow?  Was  it  the  labor  organizations 
or  the  land  speculators  of  Missouri?  Investigations  of  this 
nature  are  foreign  to  the  objects  of  Labor  Bureaus  and  have 
a  great  tendency  to  drift  them  away  from  the  real  purposes 
for  which  they  were  established.  They  also  give  the  laboring 
masses,  for  whose  benefit  these  Bureaus  were  created,  good 
ground  for  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  Hall:  The  largest  body  of  organized  workers  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  In  my  State  they 
requested  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  comes  under  the 
head  of  immigration  or  "  booming  "  statistics.  It  is  a  regular 
"booming"  outfit!  The  money  Mr.  Hall  says  is  left  in  Mis- 
souri may  just  as  easily  be  claimed  to  have  been  left  in  New 
York  or  England  to  pay  interest.  I  don't  see  how  it  betters 
the  condition  of  the  workingman  any.  From  this  map  we 
cannot  obtain  information  as  to  how-  to  increase  wages,  short- 
en the  day's  labor  or  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  indus- 
trial classes. 

Mr.  Hall:  If  a  party  gets  money  and  pays  his  debts  he 
is  enriched  just  the  same.  This  map  shows  where  a  work- 
ingman could  find  employment  at  his  chosen'  trade,  and  a 
business  man  opportunities  for  himself. 

Mr.  Matthews:  Has  the  cost  of  freight  been  deducted 
from  the  valuations  you  give? 

Mr.  Hall:  The  prices  used  are  net  prices — the  valuation 
is  a  secondary  consideration ;  it  is  the  amount  of  the  product 
that  we  want  to  show. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Mr.  President,  this  may  be  a  very 
valuable  document  for  some  purposes,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
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discover  that  it  has  any  value  in  the  wa3'^  that  the  gentleman 
claims  for  it.     I  regard  it  as  a  very  ingenious  way  of  adver- 
tising the  commercial  interests  of  his  State,  and  if  it  is  intended 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  St.  Louis  it  is  all  right,  and  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated;  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  of 
any  value  to  the  farmer  who  works  a  farm.     I  can  under- 
stand how  it  would  be  of  interest  to  a  farmer  if  he  should 
want  to  sell  his  land,  where  there  are  mineral  or  clay  de- 
posits— that   is:   for  speculative    purposes   it   might    be    of 
great  service,  but  for  its  benefits  to  him  as  a  farmer  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is  of  any  use  whatever.     And  experience  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  where  all  that  the  gentleman  claims 
for  his  work  has  been  accomplished  shows  this  to  be  true. 
As  I  understand  him,  he  is  following  the  theory  of  creating  a 
home  market  for  the  farmer.     We  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  this  direction  in  the  United  States.     We  have 
done  all  in  the  way  of  developing  a  home  market  that  the 
gentleman  claims  for  his  work;  yet  the  farmers  are  every- 
where the  loudest  in  their  complaints  against  existing  indus- 
trial conditions.     And  in  the  States  where  coal,  clay,  iron  and 
other  mineral  deposits  have  been  worked  the  most — in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  the  New  England  States — is  where 
farm  lands  are  most  depreciated,  and  the  farmers  now  say 
that  they  are  scarcely  able  to  make  a  livmg.     This  kind  of 
work  is  useful  to  speculators,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of 
inducing  capitalists  to  go  to  Missouri  and  buy  up  all  the  clay, 
mineral   and  most  productive  farm  lands,   because    of   their 
prospective  value.     That  is:  It  is  good  for  what  we  call  the 
"boomers."     It  is  purely  commercial  in  its  object,  and  if  it  is 
put  on  this  basis  alone  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
it;  but  when  it  is  put  forth  as  being  in  the  interest  of  farmers 
or    wage -earners,  then  I  protest  against  the  imposition.     It 
cannot  be  maintained  that  the  farmer  is  benefited  because  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  products  are 
shipped  out  of  the  State.     It  may  be  that  many  of  them,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  workmen  are  in  want  and 
would  consume  this  seeming  surplus  if  conditions  were  differ- 
ent.    Such  statistics  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  la- 
boring classes,  by  inducing  a  surplus  of  workmen  to  go  into 
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the  State.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  purely  com- 
mercial in  its  objects,  and  if  the  boards  of  trade  throughout 
the  State  see  the  value  of  this  map  as  I  understand^it,  they 
ought  to  pay  its  author  a  good  price  for  it,  or  else  "see  to  it 
that  his  salarj'  is  increased.  But  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  im- 
prove the  condition  of  workingmen  or  how  it  serves  to  solve 
the  labor  problem.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  such  statistics 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  an  abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed  by 
workingmen  in  the  Labor  Bureaus  of  the  country — which 
have  been  inaugurated  and  are  kept  in  existence  through  the 
demands  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Mr.  Hall:  If  it  is  shown  where  there  is  a  large  surplus 
for  sale,  that  brings  buyers  and  helps  the  farmer  in  his  prices; 
points  out  to  the  capitalist  where  large  amounts  of  raw  ma- 
terial are  located;  it  makes  work  for  the  mechanic.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Simmerman's  own  statement,  this  scheme  creates 
a  demand  for  land,  and  adds  to  the  demand  for  workmen  by 
giving  the  information  desired. 

Mn  SiMMERMAN :  I  live  in  the  center  of  the  pottery  indus- 
try—  in  a  city  where  there  is  more  pottery  manufactured  than 
in  any  other  locality  in  the  country — where  the  clay  deposit 
has  been  developed,  and  a  large  city  population  has  grown  up 
within  a  few  years,  and  yet  farm  land  within  three  miles  of  the 
cit}'  of  Trenton  is  not  worth  as  much  per  acre  now  as  it  was 
in  1850.  That  is  to  say,  where  I  live  all  that  the  gentleman 
claims  his  work  is  intended  to  do  has  been  achieved.  The 
clay  deposit  has  been  developed  and  a  large  population  se- 
cured, and  yet  there  is  a  greater  need  for  the  work  of  a  Labor 
Bureau  in  New  Jersey  than  in  Missouri.  The  fact  is,  the  de- 
mand for  investigation  of  the  social  condition  of  farmers  and 
wage-earners,  is  greater  in  the  most  highly-developed  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  country  than  anywhere  else;  and  so  it 
will  continue.  After  all  the  gentleman  now  proposes  has  been 
done,  after  all  the  mines  of  coal,  iron,  clay  deposits  and  other 
resources  of  his  State  have  been  developed  by  the  present 
commercial  methods,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  still  greater 
need  for  what  a  Labor  Bureau  ought  to  do  than  there  now  is. 
Labor  Bureaus  were  never  thought  of,  nor  was  there  any 
need  for  them,  in  the  early  history  of  our  country.    It  was  not 
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until  after  our  modern  system  of  commercial  aggression  had 
worked  its  course,  that  the  observant  people  of  the  country 
discovered  that  social  justice  had  not  been  secured  with  po- 
litical liberty.  And  it  is  only  in  those  sections  of  our  country 
where  the  encouragement  the  gentleman  proposes  by  his  map 
has  worked  its  results,  that  you  can  study  the  problems 
that  Labor  Bureaus  were  instituted  to  solve.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  States,  take  a 
periodical  census,  which  gives  substantially  the  information 
contained  in  this  map.  There  are  other  sources  from  which 
the  value  of  the  products  of  almost  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  obtained — the  Government  has  already  provided  for 
this.  It  is  not  difficult  for  anyone  to  determine  approximately 
the  amount  of  almost  every  product  of  the  soil  or  factory  in 
this  country.  This  is  not  the  concern  of  Labor  Bureaus;  they 
are  not  instituted  to  promote  commercial  interests  or  the  in- 
terest of  commercial  men ;  nor  do  they  need  the  assistance  of 
Labor  Bureaus;  they  have  their  paid  agents  in  every  part  of 
the  country  to  look  after  all  matters  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. Commerce  is  wealthy  and  should  not  absorb  the  scanty 
appropriations  made  on  the  demand  of  the  industrial  classes 
for  a  different  purpose.  Its  greed  should  abate  somewhere, 
and  I  draw  the  line  at  this  point.  The  workingmen,  through 
their  organizations,  have  asked  the  Government  for  this  money 
because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  present  their  side 
without  it;  for  be  it  understood  there  are  two  sides  to  the  in- 
dustrial question.  They  have  tried  through  their  organiza- 
tions to  do  it  themselves,  but  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  the 
work.  To  illustrate  my  idea  of  what  a  Labor  Bureau  should  do 
and  what  it  should  not  do :  Take  this  map,  for  instance,  which 
shows  that  there  are  great  possibilities  for  labor  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Now,  do  any  of  you  doubt  that  capitalists  and 
speculators  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, even  in  advance  of  their  being  needed  by  the  existing 
population  of  the  country  t  There  is  no  need  to  adver- 
tise them  for  their  benefit.  These  people  will  be  there  in 
time,  and  will  be  sharp  enough  to  forestall  the  working  pi- 
oneer. What  we  should  do  is  to  show  to  those  who  are  to 
go  there  and  do  the  hard  work  and  the  drudgery  of  develop- 
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ing  these  resources,  how  it  can  be  done  so  as  to  conserve  their 
own  best  interests,  and  leave  the  results  of  their  labor  within 
their  control.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial 
side,  except  to  correct  the  wrongs  perpetrated  under  it.  The 
very  fact  that  Labor  Bureaus  have  been  created  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  our  present  industrial  and  commercial 
system  is  not  just  to  the  workingman.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  hearing  of  a  board  of  trade,  a  produce  exchange,  a 
manufacturers'  association,  bankers,  money  lenders,  or  a  body 
of  railroad  officials  petitioning  Government  for  the  institution 
of  Labor  Bureaus.  On  the  contrary,  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  suspicious  of  the  work  they  are  intended  to  do.  But  at 
every  meeting  of  the  workingmen,  every  labor  organization 
has  been  asking  for  them  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
now,  having  secured  them,  I,  for  one,  protest  against  their 
perversion  and  control  by  commercial  men  for  such  purposes 
as  I  conceive  this  to  be.  If  the  farmers  have  asked  that  the 
causes  of  agricultural  depression  be  inquired  into,  let  us  do  it; 
if  they  ask  for  water  to  cool  their  parched  lips,  do  not  press 
a  sponge  saturated  with  vinegar  to  their  mouths.  That  there 
is  a  work  for  us  to  do  that  relates  to  farming,  and  in  which 
farmers  have  an  interest,  is  quite  apparent.  As  I  have  said,  in 
the  oldest  and  most  densely-populated  sections  of  the  coun- 
try farm  lands  are  worth  less  to-day  than  they  were  forty 
years  ago.  The  young  men  are  quitting  the  life  of  a  farmer 
and  the  farms  that  their  fathers  were  able  a  generation  ago  to 
acquire  a  competency  on,  and  are  now  compelled,  from  some 
cause,  to  go  to  ther  cities  and  serve  as  lackeys  to  the  rich,  or 
wear  the  livery  of  a  corporation  to  earn  a  living.  Here  is  a 
problem  to  solve,  and  if  you  can  explain  why  this  is  so  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  why  it  is  that  their  children  are  leaving 
them  in  their  old  age  for  such  purposes  in  preference  to 
the  old  homestead,  you  will  confer  a  real  blessing,  and  I  am 
sure  your  work  will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Bodine:  I  think  Mr.  Hall's  map  may  inspire  a  rivalry 
among  the  various  counties  to  be  the  banner  county  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  purely  a  commercial  plan,  but  it  will  give  to 
men  seeking  employment  information  as  to  what  county  they 
should  settle  in. 
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Mr.  Henrie  :  It  is  this  claim  for  the  map  that  it  seems  to 
me  is  fallacious.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Hall  if  he  did  not  state 
that  he  only  took  into  consideration  those  shipments  that  were 
to  points  outside  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Hall:  I  did  not  intend  to  so  state.  I  take  into  consid- 
eration all  the  shipments  that  leave  each  county  of  the  State. 
This  county  receives  a  money  consideration  for  the  shipments 
given,  hence  the  county  should  be  credited  for  shipments, 
whether  made  out  of  the  county  or  out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Walts:  How  does  it  work  to  show  the  undeveloped 
wealth?  For  instance,  a  county  has  coal  fields,  not  opened, 
and  a  county  with  fields  much  less  prolific,  but  worked,  would 
make  a  better  showing  than  the  richer  field. 

Mr.  Hall:  These  coal  fields  generally  lie  contiguous  one 
to  the  other,  and  capital  would  thus  be  attracted.  It  would 
not  entirely  overcome  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  you,  but  it 
would  be  conducive  to  bring  men  of  wealth  to  the  coal-pro- 
ducing parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Bodine:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Convention 
now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I  also  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  banquet 
to  be  given  this  evening  in  the  ordinary  of  this  hotel.  All 
are  respectfully  invited  to  be  present  at  8:30  p.  m.  The 
Governor  and  his  staff,  the  State  officials  and  quite  a  number 
of  citizens  will  be  present  to  welcome  you.  There  will  be 
something  to  eat  and  something  to  drink — champagne  for 
those  who  like  it,  and  cold-water  cocktails  for  those  whose 
prohibition  principles  are  against  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

The  President:  Let  it  be  understood  that  we  mean  10 
o'clock.  If  we  don't  want  to  meet  until  eleven,  we  had  better 
adjourn  until  that  time.  I  shall  be  here  promptly  at  the  time 
fixed. 

Mr.  Bodine's  motion  then  prevailed. 
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SECOND     DAY. 


MORNING   SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Maine,  the  roll-call  of  States  on 
the  current  work  of  the  Bureaus  was  proceeded  with. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor, — Mr.  Wright: 
The  current  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
was  fully  outlined  in  my  remarks  last  year  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Department  has  practically  completed  the  collection  of 
statistics  of  wages  and  prices  for  a  long  period  of  years,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  It  has 
also  completed,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to 
complete  it  at  present,  the  investigation  relative  to  the  cost  of 
production,  as  ordered  by  Congress.  It  has  also  carried,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  carried  now,  the  field-work  relative  to  indus- 
trial education  in  different  countries  of  the  world.  The  re- 
sults of  this  will  appear  in  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department,  or  in  a  special  Report.  The  Department  is  im- 
mediately engaged  in  the  investigation  of  building-loan 
associations  and  cooperative  banks,  as  well  as  all  kindred  as- 
sociations. This  is  a  vast  work,  but  one  which  I  hope  can  be 
carried  to  successful  completion.*  The  Department  is  also 
carrying  along  an  important  work  relative  to  the  housing  of 
working  people  in  different  countries.  Under  this  investiga- 
tion financial,  sanitary,  and  other  conditions  and  relations  will 
be  thoroughly  considered.  Bills  are  pending  in  both  branches 
of  Congress  directing  the  Department  to  do  certain  things, 
the  chief  among  which  relate  to  an  investigation  of  the  popu- 
lation in  localities  known  as  the  "slums"  of  great  cities,  and 
an  investigation  relating  to  the  influence  of  machinery  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Should  these  bills  become  laws,  appropria- 
tions will  probably  accompany  them,  so  that  the  Department 
will  be  sufficiently  equipped  to  carry  out  the  directions  of 
Congress. 
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Massachusetts, — Mr.  Wadlin  :  The  question  of  the  increase 
of  tenement-house  population  in  large  cities  is  now  every- 
where receiving  attention.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data 
on  the  subject,  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  has  conducted  an 
investigation  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  results  are  now  in 
process  of  preparation  for  the  press.  This  constitutes  the 
current  work  of  the  Bureau.  The  Report  will  show  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  pay  rent  for  their  habitations,  the  number 
of  persons  per  room,  the  amount  paid  in  rent  for  tenements 
of  all  classes,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  same,  and  the  occu- 
pations and  nativity  of  those  living  in  tenements.  A  special 
appropriation  of  $12,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature,  with 
which  to  carry  on  this  investigation.  The  information  was 
derived  from  a  house-to-house  canvass,  conducted  by  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  and  will  fully  portray  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  tenement-house  population  of  the  city.  It 
will  also  show  the  effect  of  immigration  and  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  population  in  different  districts.  As  the  in- 
vestigation is  exhaustive,  the  best  and  worst  conditions  will 
be  shown  with  equal  fullness.  The  Report  will  not  only  be 
complete  as  to  statistics  and  analysis,  but  will  contain  com- 
prehensive maps.  It  will  cover  all  classes  of  rented  apart- 
ments; not  simply  the  poor,  nor  the  well-to-do  who  rent 
separate  property,  but  every  one  who  rents,  thus  giving  an 
entire  picture  of  the  tenement  population  of  Boston.  The 
first  part  issued  will  be  purely  statistical,  relating  to  the  num- 
ber of  tenements,  the  number  of  persons  to  each  tenement, 
and  information  as  to  rents,  to  be  followed  later  on  by  de- 
scriptive text  concerning  sanitary  and  social  conditions.  The 
work  of  collection  has  required  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
special  agenXs  who  were  employed  from  September  until 
January. 

The  President:  Has  this  work  been  done  by  special  au- 
thority of  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Yes.  It  is  similar  to  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  London.  In  the  collection 
of  information  we  have  found  little  difficulty,  the  people  gen- 
erally regarding  it  as  an  important  social  investigation. 

The  President:  To  those  interested  in  this  subject  I  would 
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recommend  a  reading  of  Charles  Booth's  work  on  the  tene- 
ment population  of  East  London. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Mr.  Booth's  work  covers  East  London,  and 
is  quite  graphic  in  its  descriptions,  as  well  as  complete  in  its 
details.  It  has  a  large  number  of  maps  illustrative  of  the 
tenement  district.     The  work  is  in  three  volumes. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  It  strikes  me  as  a  good  point,  this  getting 
legislative  appropriation  for  work  in  progress;  it  shows  that 
public  interest  warrants  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Hall:  The  investigation  includes,  does  it  not,  all  who 
pay  rent?  In  all  cities  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people 
who  are  wealthy,  but  they  live  in  rented  homes.  Do  you  in- 
clude these  in  your  tenement  investigation? 

Mr.  Wadlin  :  Wherever  the  place  of  residence  is  hired  the 
facts  respecting  it  appear.  The  resolve  under  which  I  have 
conducted  the  work  makes  no  discrimination  as  to  classes,  but 
refers  to  all  "rented  tenements." 

Mr.  Driscoll:  Are  those  who  visit  "slums"  honest?  Do 
they  go  there  to  assist  the  people,  or  do  they  visit  these 
places  just  for  the  fun  of  looking  at  a  social  ulcer?  What  are 
the  "slums,"  anyhow?  Where  do  they  commence?  Can  we 
draw  the  line?  Are  there  no  "slums"  except  among  the 
poor?  I  notice  that  Congress  has  before  it  a  resolution  that 
the  "slums"  should  be  investigated.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  limits  it  will  fix  for  this  investigation.  When  they  start 
out  to  investigate,  where  will  they  go?  This  business  seems 
to  me  to  be  establishing  lines  that  are  undefinable.  Where 
are  the  "slums,"  and  who  live  in  them? 

The  President:  For  this  investigation  Congress  fixes  the 
limits  and  locates  the  "slums."  The  location  is  based  some- 
what on  the  condition  and  character  of  the  people. 

Pennsylvania, — Mr.  Bolles:  The  current  work  of  the  De- 
partment covers  three  topics:  Employers'  liability  for  injuries 
to  their  employes;  the  number,  cause  and  result  of  strikes  for 
1890;  commerce  and  ship-building  on  the  Delaware  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  With  respect  to  the  first  topic, 
I  shall  present  a  digest  of  all  the  decisions  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  earliest  period, 
about  three   hundred  in  number,  and  in  addition  the  legisla- 
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tion  respecting  employers'  liabilities  in  all  of  the  States  and 
foreign  countries,  with  a  draft  of  a  bill  on  the  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  This  work  is  in  line  of 
investigations  made  by  Commissioner  Bishop,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  others.  The  subject  of  strikes  will  be  treated  statisti- 
cally, with  full  details  relating  to  the  strike  among  the  miners, 
occurring  last  May,  which  was  one  of  the  most  serious  events 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  State.  The  sub- 
ject of  commerce  and  ship-building  will  be  an  account  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State. 
This  is  one  of  those  investigations  that  has  been  regarded  here 
by  some  persons  as  in  the  interest  of  commercial  classes. 
Each  Bureau  must  determine  what  can  be  done.  If  such  in- 
vestigations were  wisely  made,  it  is  possible  that  more  money 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  because  as  the  people 
become  interested  they  will  be  more  willing  to  pay  for  the 
work  we  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  look  at  our 
work  broadly,  and  not  confine  it  to  any  class. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  I  should  like  the  sense  of  the  Convention 
as  to  the  advisability  of  this  kind  of  investigation.  Is  it  in  the 
line  of  our  legitimate  work?  I  think  it  is,  and  should  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  desirability  of  such  investigations. 

The  President:  I  think  we  are  all  of  one  opinion. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  think  that  any  investigation  that  treats  of  the 
results  of  labor  is  in  order.  Of  course  each  State  can  best 
decide  for  itself  what  it  must  take  up — that  is,  what  the  people 
want.  The  laws  governing  the  Bureaus  are  very  broad. 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania  may  want  the  ship-building  in- 
dustry investigated;  this  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the 
people  of  my  State.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  any 
investigation  the  people  want  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BoLLEs:  Mv  remarks  were  made  partly  in  defense  of 
my  own  work  and  partly  in  defense  of  Mr.  Hall.  The  posi- 
tion that  investigations  must  be  confined  entirely  to  working- 
men,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  industrial  classes,  I  consider 
very  erroneous.  These  Labor  Bureaus  are  for  all  the  people, 
and  should  be  so  conducted,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  all. 

Mr.  Simmkrman:  One  year  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  this 
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body,  giving  my  idea  of  what  a  Labor  Bureau  ought  to  do.  I 
said  then,  and  I  still  believe,  that  Labor  Bureaus  have  not  been 
understood,  and  are  often  perverted  from  their  legitimate  ob- 
jects. The  business  of  a  Labor  Bureau  is  to  deal  with  social 
questions  only.  I  said  that  the  results  of  labor  are  not  equi- 
tably distributed,  and  it  is  to  correct  this  wrong  that  they  were 
instituted-  Their  existence  is  due  solely  to  the  demands 
of  workingmen,  the  organized  wage-workers,  those  who 
perform  the  physical  labor  of  the  country.  They  are  the 
only  institution  that  government  has  created  that  can  be 
claimed  as  primarily  in  the  interest  of  labor,  and  as  one  who 
has  always  been  identified  with  that  class,  I  protest  against 
their  being  diverted  from  their  original  object.  We  have 
lived  under  the  regime  of  commercialism,  we  have  been  law- 
abiding,  loyal  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  we  have  per- 
formed the  part  allotted  to  us  under  the  existing  social  order, 
and  who  is  there  among  us  who  has  the  boldness  to  say  that 
the  result  has  been  just  to  us?  We  know  that  it  has  not,  and 
to  determine  the  causes  and  perfect  a  remedy  for  the  wrong, 
is  what  we  expect  of  Labor  Bureaus.  They  may  be  controlled 
and  used  for  other  purposes,  but  such  work  will  die  with  its 
authors  and  be  forgotten.  There  is  no  question  about  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  or  commercial  development  in  this  country. 
It  is  our  boast  that  this  exceeds  any  precedent  in  history;  but 
everywhere  we  hear  it  deplored  that  such  vast  wealth  is  being 
centered  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  can  be  checked  by  duplicating  the  processes  that  have 
produced  this  state  of  society.  What  we  should  seek  to  dis- 
cover is,  why,  with  all  our  commercial  progress,  with  the  vast 
increase  in  facilities  for  producing  wealth,  the  laborer  has  not 
kept  pace  with  it.  This  is  what  I  said  years  ago  when  I 
was  agitating  for  the  establishment  of  a  Labor  Bureau  in  New 
Jersey,  and  it  was  this  and  for  similar  reasons  that  induced  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  to  pass  the  act  creating  it  then.  The 
original  bill,  and  the  one  that  was  considered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  all  of  its  stages,  limited  the  work,  and  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  Bureau  to  do  what  I  say ;  but  after  the  sentiment  for  it 
was  made,  Governor  McClellan  then  interfered,  and  the  pres- 
ent law  was  the  best  we  could  get.   Now,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
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law  of  New  Jersey,  as  it  now  is,  and  those  of  other  States  cre- 
ating the  Bureaus  there,  allows  such  investigation  as  has  been 
done  and  defended  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Prof.  Bolles;  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  spirit  which  moved  those  who  originated 
the  idea  does  not  warrant  their  use  for  such  purposes. 
The  laws  as  they  exist  may  be  used  to  justify  such  work,  but 
it  is  no  proof  that  it  is  necessary  or  useful.  I  understand  the 
argument  by  which  it  is  defended  to  be :  Let  us  show  the  op- 
portunities for  commercial  enterprise,  and  for  investing  capital, 
and  they  will  employ  labor.  This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  no 
assurance  that  they  will  deal  fair  with  the  laborer.  It  is  about 
what  the  laborers  have  always  been  told:  "That  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  the  work  and  leave  the  thinking  and  planning  to 
others."  I  believe  there  is  a  higher  and  better  conception 
of  work  to  be  performed  by  Labor  Bureaus. 

Mr.  Peck:  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  continue  his  argu- 
ment before  the  Legislature.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
so  long  as  the  law  allows  the  Commissioners  to  do  as  they 
now  do,  the  investigations  objected  to  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  place  to  agi- 
tate. The  Bureaus  have  been  created,  and  I  now  protest 
against  their  use  for  such  purposes  as  I  have  indicated.  I 
take  the  position  that  the  money  appropriated  has  been  di- 
verted from  what  it  was  intended  to  be  used  for.  I  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  physical  worker.  Every  argument 
used  for  their  establishment  or  for  their  continuance  has  been 
that  they  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  labor,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  wage-earners.  Now,  sir,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  anybody  who  has  given  any  thought  to 
the  industrial  situation,  or  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
industrial  events,  would  undertake  to  say  that  this  is  being 
done  by  merely  analyzing  the  state  of  commerce.  As  I  have 
said,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  industrial  question:  One  is, 
that  which  deals  with  the  production  of  wealth  in  the  aggre- 
gate, which  is  the  commercial;  the  other  is,  that  which  deals 
with  its  distribution  and  the  effect  upon  those  engaged  in  its 
creation,  which  is  the  social.  Now,  my  contention  is,  that  the 
commercial  is  well  cared  for;  in  fact,  the  devotion  of  our  peo- 
ple to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  has  been  used  as  a  reproach,  and 
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it  cannot  be  said  that  the  aggregate  production  of  weahh  is 
not  ample  for  all.  The  people  of  this  country  are  well  in- 
formed in  all  the  methods  of  money-getting  as  a  whole;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  our  social  order  is  based  upon  any  jus- 
tifiable basis  of  either  physical,  intellectual  or  moral  usefulness 
of  men  in  the  world.  This  constitutes  the  social  problem,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  and  the  fact  that  Labor  Bureaus  are  in  exist- 
ence is  an  acknowledgement  that  there  is  need  for  a  change. 
To  merely  seek  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  locality,  or  to  pro- 
mote new  enterprises  by  existing  methods,  will  not  change 
these  conditions,  but  will  simply  be  a  repetition  of  what  is 
already  condemned.  But  it  is  the  urgency  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  social  laws  that  underlie  our  industrial 
organization,  that  makes  me  so  persistent  in  the  demand  that 
our  Bureaus  shall  be  devoted  to  their  solution,  and  why  it  is 
that  I  protest  against  their  being  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  for  which  they  are  clearly  intended. 

Mr.  Bodine:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Tonge,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colorado  Manufacturers'  Exchange,  is  with  us, 
and  I  move  that  we  now  suspend  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness, and  listen  to  the  paper  prepared  by  that  gentleman. 

This  motion  prevailed,  and  the  President  introduced  Mr. 
Tonge,  who  read  a  paper  as  follows,  the  subject  being 

A   COMPARISON     OF   THE     CONDITION    OF    EUROPEAN    AND 

AMERICAN   LABOR. 

Mr.  Chaibhan  amdQektlembn: — The  subject  assigned  to  me,  yiz.:  ^*A 
Ck>mpari8on  of  the  Conditioii  of  European  and  American  Labor,"  is  one 
which  can  only  be  superficially  touched  upon  in  the  time  allotted  to  me.  In 
discussing  such  a  subject  in  this  presence,  I  feel  like  Saul  among  the  Proph- 
ets. Moreover  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  that  time  and 
care  to  the  preparation  of  my  address  which  the  distinguished  character  of 
this  audience  warrants.  Permit  me  also  to  say  that  my  personal  observation 
as  to  the  laboring  classes  is  limited  in  Europe  to  the  north  of  England,  more 
particularly  the  district  within  fifty  miles  of  Manchester,  and  in  America  to 
Denver  and  Colorado.  Of  other  districts  I  only  know  from  general  reading 
and  hearsay. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  difference  to  be  noticed  between  the  laboring 
classes  of  America  and  England  and  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  that 
France,  Germany,  Austria  and  other  European  countries  have  compulsory 
military  service  and  vast  and  expensive  standing  armies,  involving  severe 
taxation.  These  things  necessarily  affect  the  condition  of  the  people  very 
materially  and  prejudicially.  The  relative  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  various  countries  is,  perhaps,  most  readily  illustrated  in  a  paper  re- 
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cently  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  8.  Jeans,  Secretary  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. With  respect  to  wages  paid  for  mining  in  different  countries,  it  is 
stated  that  in  Great  Britain  they  average  $1.04  per  day  for  underground 
work,  in  the  United  States  $2.50,  Germany  66  cents,  France  81  cents,  and  Bel- 
gium 62  cents.  The  average  above  ground  is  86  cents,  $1.85,  46  cents,  58 
cents  and  52  cents  respectively.  (Contrasting  the  United  States  with  Dur- 
ham,  England,  the  average  weekly  earnings,  on  the  assumption  that  the  mi- 
ner works  300  days  in  the  year,  stand  thus:  Coal  hewers.  United  States,  $7.52; 
Durham,  $6.50;  general  laborers  at  surface.  United  States,  $5;  Durham, 
$4.50. 

With  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines,  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
only  two  districts  in  England  where  the  hewers  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day;  while  in  Germany,  above  and  below  ground,  they  vary  from  twelve  to 
eight;  in  Belgium  from  twelve  to  nine,  and  in  France  they  average  at  the 
face  eight  hours  and  thirteen  minutes. 

Sir  Lowthian  Bell  states  that  the  wages  paid  in  puddling  forges  are  often 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  England  than  in  western  Germany  and  eastern 
France,  and  apparently  this  difference  continues  in  respect  to  many  depart- 
ments. Similar  figures  could  be  given  as  to  the  textile  and  other  industries, 
and  also  as  to  the  cost  and  character  of  food,  living,  etc.,  in  each  country.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  in  England  the  wages  are  higher  and 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  better  than  in  any  of  the  continental 
countries  of  Europe;  and  assuming  this  to  be  so,  it  only  remains  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England  and 

those  of  America. 

That  comparison  may  be  briefiy  stated  in  the  words:  that  American  labor 
is  as  much  better  off  than  English  labor  as  English  labor  is  better  off  than 
that  of  continental  Europe. 

A  new,  or  comparatively  new,  country  like  America,  and  especially 
western  America,  can  always  learn  from  an  older  country  either  what  to 
adopt  or  what  to  avoid.  England  being  an  older,  and  preeminently  a  man- 
ufacturing country,  has,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  worked  out  many 
problems  regarding  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes  the  outcome 
of  which  is  well  worth  examination  and  study  by  the  younger  manufactur- 
ing communities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  allude  to  the  Factory  Acts  of 
1802  and  1815,  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887,  the  Factory  Act,  Ex- 
tension Act  and  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act  of  1867,  placing  the  whole 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  under  special  legal  cobtrol, 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of  1878,  and  the  act  of  1891,  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  under  eleven  years  of  age,  strengthening  the  pro- 
visions for  the  security  of  life  and  limb  from  dangerous  occupations  and 
fire,  and  providing  for  the  more  effectual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
local  authorities.  It  is  possible  that  under  the  foregoing  and  other  acts  of 
Parliament  the  laboring  population  of  England  has  more  legal  protection  in 
its  daily  labor  than  has  the  laboring  population  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
American  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  magnifi- 
cent reports  presented  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Labor,  wherein  the  fullest 
information  as  to  economic  questions  and  the  position  of  capital  and  labor  Is 
given,  must  regret  the  poverty-stricken  position  of  the  Labor  Department  of 
the  English  Board  of  Trade.    Everyone  expected  that  when  this  new  ofllce 
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was  cremated,  and  Mr.  Burnet  was  appointed  thereto,  it  was  but  the  prelude  to 
a  Miniatry  of  Labor.  England,  although  the  greatest  of  commercial  empires, 
has  shown  considerable  neglect  and  indifference  in  respect  to  industrial 
questions. 

At  the  present  time,  with  a  view  to  further  legislation,  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Labor  is  taking  evidence,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Commission  containing  such  distinguished  labor  representa- 
tives  as  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.  P.  for  Morpeth,  and  Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.  P. 
for  the  Rhondda  Valley  District  of  Glnmorganshire,  both  of  whom  were  for 
many  years  working  coal  miners.  That  is  a  matter  in  which  England  sets  a 
good  example;  and  I  would  ask  what  chance  there  is,  as  politics  are  con- 
ducted in  America,  for  any  workingman  or  labor  representative  to  be  elected 
to  Congress?  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  meeting  to  say  that  few  men  com- 
mand greater  respect  or  are  listened  to  with  more  marked  attention  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  than  Thomas  Burt,  the  N(»rthumberland  miner, 
who  is  paid  a  salary  by  a  miners'  trades  union,  in  order  that  he  may  sit  as 
Member  of  Parliament  By  his  sound  judgment,  wise  counsel,  practical  abil- 
ity and  strict  integrity,  he  has  much  influenced  labor  legislation,  earned  the 
thorough  esteem  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  more  than  once  been  pub- 
licly complimented  in  the  House  by  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being. 

The  growth  of  trades  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  measured  by 
the  membership  represented  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  At  the  first  con- 
gress in  1868, 118,000  members  were  represented;  in  1878,  628,000;  in  1888, 
674,000;  in  1889,  835,000;  in  1800, 1,470,000,  and  in  1891.  close  on  2,000,000. 

But  passing  on  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes:  During  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  four  years  ago,  many  misleading  and  one-sided  statements 
were  made  from  the  platform  and  circulated  in  the  usual  campaign  litera- 
ture, as  to  what  was  called  *'the  pauper  labor  of  Great  Britain,**  ignoring  the 
fact  that  vast  numbers  of  men,  the  lowest  strata  of  various  European  nations, 
were  and  are  employed  in  some  American  industries  at  inadequate  wagea, 
one  of  the  evil  consequences  of  unrestricted  immigration,  resulting  in  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  I,  personally,  never  saw  equaled  in  England. 

Unfortunately,  many  Americans  who  take  a  flying  trip  to  Europe  and  back 
within  three  months,  get  their  only  ideas  of  the  working  classes  of  England 
from  a  casual  visit  to,  or  hasty  tour  through  Whitechapel  and  the  east  end 
of  London.  The  miserable  population  of  that  section  is  about  as  fair  a  sam- 
ple of  English  workingmen  as  the  non-English-speaking  denizens  of  the 
^'sweating  shops'*  in  the  tenement  houses  of  New  York  are  of  American 
labor.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  in  Europe,  except  Portugal,  which 
can  neither  restrict  the  entrance  of  nor  expel  foreign  paupers;  and  a  recent 
report  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Leeds  states  that  destitute  Jews  are  sent  to 
that  town  from  Russia  and  Poland  by  means  of  advances  made  by  money- 
lenders. For  years  past  London  has  been  the  refuge  of  many  thousands  of 
Jews  from  Russia  and  Poland  who  had  not  sufQcient  means  to  carry  them  to 
Xew  York.  Before  that  time,  and  since,  there  was  also  a  constant  migration 
*o  London  from  France,  and  other  continental  countries,  of  political  refugees 
in  needy  circumstances.  Added  to  this,  the  working  population  of  London 
is  annually  augmented  by  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  from  the  purely 
ngriculturnl  communities  of  the  midland  and  southern  counties  of  England, 
who,  failing  to  obtain  employment  on  the  soil,  largely  owing  to  the  peculiar 
land  system  which  prevails  in  England,  and  being  without  financial  means 
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to  carry  them  to  a  new  country,  where  many  of  them  would  make  good  citi- 
zens, flock  to  London  on  the  off  chance  of  getting  some  kind  of  employment, 
and  so  bettering  their  condition;  and  there  they  get  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex  of  that  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar,  or  in  the  words  of  Gerald 

Hassey —  Labor  iB  drawn  from  the  Boii, 

To  beg  for  city  cmmbs ; 
And  fiercely  fights  for  leave  to  toil 
And  the  right  to  rot  in  the  elnme. 

It  is  sad  to  know  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  out  of  every  100  persons 
in  England  and  Wales,  very  nearly  three  per  cent  were  in  receipt  of  poor- 
house  relief.  It  Is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  much  of  the  poverty  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  England,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  results  from 
intemperance  and  improvidence. 

Let  me  turn  to  a  pleasanter  phase  of  the  labor  question  in  England: 
Within  a  radius  of  forty-five  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  Manchester, 
there  is  a  population  of  7,000,000  of  people,  all  directly  or  indirectly  depend- 
ent on  manufacturing.  If  I  gave  my  own  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  around  Manchester,  some  of  you  might  be  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  I  took  a  rose-colored  view  of  the  place  which  was  my  home  until  I 
came  to  Denver,  over  eight  years  ago,  so  I  will  quote  another  witness.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  an  American  gentleman,  lately  United  States 
Consul  at  Manchester,  recently  quoted  In  the  Spectator^  the  great  London 
weekly,  the  district  of  which  Manchester  Is  the  center,  enjoys  a  greater 
measure  of  prosperity  than  any  similar  community  in  America  —  therefore 
in  the  world.  In  no  part  of  Europe  are  the  laboring  classes  so  well  off  as  in 
Lancashire;  nowhere  are  wages  so  high,  hours  of  toil  so  short  and  the  cost 
of  living  so  moderate.  Poverty  and  pauperism,  the  outcome  of  drink,  idle- 
ness, accident  and  disease,  exist  in  the  most  prosperous  communities,  but  in 
Lancashire  none  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  need  to  want  Wages  were 
never  so  high  there;  labor  never  more  in  demand.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  prosperity  has  promoted  thrift  Every  village,  almost  every  hamlet,  has 
its  cooperative  store,  managed  by  workingmen,  who  provide  the  capital  and 
neither  give  nor  take  credit.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  whose  life  is  unin- 
sured, and  benefit  and  building  societies  number  their  members  by  the  million. 

The  fact  that,  while  the  position  of  labor  is  improved,  the  difficulties  of 
employers  are  increased  is  not  peculiar  to  Lancashire;  it  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  waning  value  of  money.  Never  was  it  so  hard  for  manufac- 
turers to  make  a  profit,  or  for  capitalists  to  obtain  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
their  investments.  Moreover,  the  work  people,  through  their  unions  and 
their  class  papers,  are  so  conversant  with  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  of  materials,  that  they  know  as  well  as  their  employers  whether  at  any 
given  moment  the  trade  is  profitable  or  the  reverse,  and  are  as  prompt  to  de- 
mand an  increase  of  wages  as  they  are  slow  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
duction. Nevertheless  this  growth  of  knowledge  has  its  compensations,  even 
from  the  employers'  point  of  view.  For  instance,  the  agitation  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  has  found  little  favor  in  Lancashire.  The  operatives,  knowing  full 
well  that  any  such  measure,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a  more  than  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  wages,  would  ruin  the  local  trade  and  throw  the  same 
into  the  hands  of  competitors  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  wisely  decline  to 
back  up  the  impolitic  demands  of  the  London  extremists.  It  is  said  that  the 
average  profits  of  the  Oldham  spinning  mills,  the  best  managed  in  the  world. 
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(some  of  the  stock  in  which  mills  is  owned  by  the  employes)  do  not  exceed 
dve  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  them.  Owing  to  the  drop  in  cotton, 
their  balances  this  year  are  nearly  all  on  the  wrong  side.  A  reduction  of  the 
working  day  to  eight  hours  would  compel  those  mills  to  shut  up  in  favpr  of 
the  continental  mills.  The  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire  sJso  recently 
showed  their  intelligence  by  adopting  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver,  and  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  more  recently 
adopted  similar  resolutions.  The  manufacturing  centers  of  the  Eastern 
States  will  do  well  to  follow  suit 

On  the  wage  question,  as  between  Lancashire  and  New  England,  I  will 
quote  another  witness,  viz.,  an  Englishman  in  Massachusetts,  who  ( perhaps 
in  a  dyspeptic  frame  of  mind)  writes  as  follows:  ^*As  regards  the  boasted 
higher  wages,  take  a  spinner  or  weaver,  or  skilled  mechanic;  the  actual  pay 
is  a  little  more — only  a  little  more,  because  clothing  and  the  cost  of  living 
are  higher—- but  mark,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  nearly  double  what 
is  expected  in  Europe.  Take  looms  or  mules  running  in  such  places  as  Fall 
River,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence  and  other  cities.  They  are  run  at  extrnordi- 
naiy  speed.  English  manufacturers  would  not  think  of  putting  their  ma- 
chinery to  such  tests;  and  what  is  the  consequence  to  the  worker?  Young 
men  and  girls  who  come  to  this  country  rugged  and  with  rosy  cheeks,  in 
one  twelve-month  are  nervous,  bloodless-looking,  blanched  and  pale,  siclcly 
altogether.  Take  the  dye-house  and  finishing-room.  Two  men,  the  boss 
dyer  and  boss  finisher,  are  well  paid.  They  are  expected  to  'drive'  things, 
and  are  responsible  for  the  goods  coming  up  right.  The  men  under  them 
are  badly  paid  in  all  the  Eastern  States.  There  are  many  concerns  where 
they  can  and  do  get  all  the  help  they  want  at  80  cents  to  $1  a  day.  Many  of 
these  are  married  men,  paying  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  $1  a  week  for  a 
small  tenement  of  three  rooms,  often  paying  $1.60  to  $2  rent  per  week. 
Thousands  of  laborers  are  coming  here  every  year  from  Southern  Europe 
who  are  content  to  exist  under  such  conditions.  They  can  exist  where  En- 
glishmen would  starve  to  death,  because  the  English  want  to  live  and  die  like 
human  men  and  women.  The  superintendents  and  agents  of  the  mills  are 
well  paid,  as  a  rule.  They  are  paid  to  take  their  pay  out  of  the  rank  and  file, 
the  workers.  Take  machinists:  There  is  near  Boston  the  Thompson-Hous- 
ton Electric  Company,  with  a  pay  roll  of  $40,000  per  week,  employing  close 
on  8,500  men.  Many  helpers  are  employed  at  $6  to  $8  per  week.  The 
skilled  mechanic  is  mostly  paid  by  piece  work«  and  when  a  man  is  found  who 
can  make,  by  extra  skill  (with  helpers),  $20  a  week,  he  Is  cut  down  to  about 
$15  or  $18.  He  has  to  do  more  work,  so  that  he  cannot  make  so  much 
money."  The  writer  I  quote  maintains  that  the  difference  in  house  rents, 
clothing  and  cost  of  living  is  88  per  cent  to  an  artisan  and  25  per  cent,  to  a 
laboring  man,  as  between  Lancashire  and  Massachusetts,  and  naturally  asks: 
Where  is  the  great  big  pay?  He  admits,  however,  that  wages  are  better  in 
the  West 

There  is  one  important  factor  affecting  the  condition  of  the  laboriug  classes 
in  England  which  American  visitors  frequently  overlook,  or  are  not  familiar 
with,  viz.:  the  land  system —a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages ~  by  which  the  soil 
and  the  people  of  England  have  practically  been  divorced,  and  a  great  land 
monopoly  created.  In  making  a  comparison  of  the  respective  conditions  of 
the  laboring  classes  of  America  and  England,  this  subject  calls  for  mention. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  1,000,000  farm  laborers  In  England, 
and  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  when  Marquis  of  Hartington,  said  thm 
under  the  present  English  land  system  *'  the  cnltiyators  of  the  soil  (the  labor- 
ers) are  never,  and  can  never,  hope  to  become  its  owners;  and  they  have  this 
one  claim  upon  It:  that  in  case  of  old  age  or  absolute  destitution,  they  should 
be  supported  without  expense  and  almost  without  labor  on  the  land.**  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  expressed  the  same  views  more  concisely,  as  follows:  "The 
life  of  an  agricultural  laborer  is  a  life  of  toll  down-hill,  with  the  poor  house 
at  the  bottom.'*  The  ScUurday  Review,  one  of  the  leading  weekly  journals 
of  London,  a  few  years  ago  contained  an  article  well  worth  quoting  from,  a» 
follows:  ''The  old  feudalism  of  England — the  state  of  things  when  there 
yet  were  serfs,  and  when  the  lords  of  the  soil  were  almost  a  different  order  of 
beings  —  still  colors  the  relations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor," and  further, ''it  is 
looked  on  as  the  duty  and  place  of  the  poor  man  to  stay  in  his  native  village 
forever;  to  work  hard  for  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  bring  up  a 
large  family  respectably  on  the  money,  to  go  to  the  Episcopal  church  regu- 
larly, and  to  make  out  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  service;  to  hate  the  public 
house  (saloon)  and  feel  no  longing  for  company  and  a  bright  fire  or  gossip, 
and  to  be  guided  toward  heaven  by  the  curate  and  the  young  ladies.  This 
is  the  poor  man  which  modern  feudalism  actually  produces,  and  who  may  be 
seen  by  anyone  who  stands  opposite  the  door  of  the  village  beer  shop  on  a 
Saturday  evening." 

What  are  the  homes  of  the  agricultural  laborers?  The  much-respected 
Bishop  Fraser  of  Manchester,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  visited 
Norfolk,  Essex,  Gloucestershire  and  Sussex,  and  described  the  cottages  in 
one  district  aa  "miserable,"  in  a  second  as  "deplorable,"  In  a  third  as  "de- 
testable," in  a  fourth  as  "a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  community."  He  further 
said  that  "  even  where  adequate  in  quality  they  are  inadequate  In  quantity. 
Out  of  800  parishes  which  I  visited  I  can  only  remember  two  where  the  cot- 
tage accommodation  appeared  to  be  both  admirable  in  quality  and  sufficient 
In  quantity."  The  reason  is  that  the  laborer  is  not  the  landlord*s  workman, 
and  he  is  not  the  farmer's  tenant  There  are  far  too  many  counterparts  in 
America  of  those  wretched  English  cottages.  But  a  better  day  is  dawning 
for  the  laboring  classes  of  England.  The  extension  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem and  the  electoral  franchise,  the  Allotments  Act  of  1890,  and  the  better 
government  of  rural  districts  which  will  result  from  the  county  councils,  are 
destinf^d  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  In  time,  on  the  agricultural  laborer, 
while  the  power  and  influence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  by  means 
of  the  ballot  box,  on  the  government  of  the  country  are  ever  on  the  increase. 

But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  brought  up  under  such  conditions 
as  the  above  have  neither  the  enterprise  nor  means  of  getting  out  of  their 
environment,  or  even  any  particular  desire  to  do  so?  Such  a  man  is  best  de- 
scribed by  the  lines: 

Bom  like  a  plant,  in  his  particalar  spot. 
To  draw  natrition,  propagate  and  rot. 

The  land  monopoly  of  England,  originated  and  perpetuated  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture  and  the  custom  of  entail,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  land-hold- 
ing hereditary  House  of  Peers  rests,  and  the  hereditary  House  of  Peers  Is 
the  bulwark  of  the  hereditary  throne,  and  to  preserve  those  two  hereditary 
institutions  a  land  system  is  continued,  which  has  been  described  by  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  one  which  prevails  in  no  other  country  In  the 
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world.  He  illustrated  this  by  Baying  that  it  is  a  system  under  which  the 
land  is  divided  into  large  estates,  and  where  the  proprietors,  though  wealthy 
men,  are  often  not  complete  masters  of  their  own  property,  and  not  able  to 
deal  with  it  as  they  desire.  It  is  a  system  under  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  carried  on  by  a  class  of  men  (the  farmers)  who  are  not  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  under  whom  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  (the  laborers) 
are  never  and  can  never  hope  to  become  its  owners.  Under  this  system  the 
English  workingman  is  practically  doomed  to  be  a  rent-payer  all  his  life,  ex- 
cept in  cases,  mostly  near  large  cities,  where  land  in  small  plots  can  be  ob- 
tained on  long  lease  at  so  much  per  square  yard,  ground  rent;  the  title 
frequently  involving  as  many  parchment  deeds  as  a  man  can  carry,  and 
heavy  legal  expenses.  It  is  this  difQculty  in  acquiring  a  home  of  his  own 
that  causes  much  of  the  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  workingman  in 
England.  A  man  doomed  to  live  in  a  poorly-built  terrace  house  in  a  narrow 
street  in  a  great  manufacturing  center,  is  naturally  attracted  to  the  brightness 
of  the  neighboring  saloon.  If  it  were  as  easy  to  buy  a  home  in  England  as 
it  is  in  America,  English  Intemperance  would  decrease  and  English  provi- 
dence and  thrift  increase.  Few  things  have  done  more  to  develop  the  char- 
acter and  prosperity  of  the  laboring  classes  of  America  than  the  fact  that 
this  country  did  not  inherit  a  land  system  from  the  Norman  conquest,  but 
started  (except  in  the  older  States)  with  a  vast  public  domain,  common-sense 
land  laws  giving  facility  and  economy  of  transfer  and  a  clear  title,  which  en- 
ables every  industrious,  thrifty  man  to  own  his  home,  and  so  become  in  the 
highest  sense  a  conservative  member  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  a 
** citizen,"  and  not  a  **  subject'* 

In  my  own  case,  with  experience  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  answer 
to  all  inquiries  from  England,  I  reply  that  if  a  workingman  has  no  capital 
beyond  his  brains  and  his  labor,  has  a  position,  is  insular  in  his  ideas,  or  lia- 
ble to  look  back  towards  England  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  Lot's  wife, 
and  is  content  to  be  a  wage-earner  and  rent-payer  all  his  life,  as  many  of 
them  are,  he  had  better  remain  where  he  is.  But  if  he  can  arrive  here  with 
some  capital,  knows  thoroughly  a  trade  or  business  which  is  in  demand,  is 
industrious,  sober,  thrifty,  shrewd,  adaptable,  enterprising,  ambitious  to  own 
his  own  home,  to  get  on  in  life  and  make  a  position  for  himself,  by  all  means 
let  him  come  to  Western  America,  passing  by  the  overcrowded  East,  and 
especially  come  to  Colorado,  for  it  will  be  the  best  day's  work  he  ever  did 
for  himself.  We  have  already  here  thousands  of  such  examples.  There  is 
room  in  the  great  New  West,  with  its  vast  undeveloped  resources,  for  any 
number  of  the  right  sort  of  men,  and  the  greatest  State  of  the  West  is  and 
ever  will  be,  Colorado. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  twentieth  century  Is  not  likely  to  see 
Macaulay's  ^  Traveler  from  New  Zealand,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  tak- 
ing his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St. 
Pauls;*'  but  it  will  see  the  British  coal  fields,  the  foundation  on  which  British 
manufactures  rest,  at  the  present  enormous  rate  of  consumption,  much  nearer 
exhaustion  than  they  are  to-day,  if  not  practically  exhausted  in  some  locali- 
ties; it  will  see  the  center  of  power  and  influence  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  earth  located  in  the  United  States;  it  will  possibly,  if  not 
probably,  see  the  commercial  scepter  of  the  world  pass  from  Great  Britain 
to  America;  It  will  see  lOO^OOO^OOO  of  people  located  in  the  valley  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries;  it  will  see  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
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Bippi  and  Missouri  the  wealthiest,  most  populous  and  most  influential 
portion  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghenies  cor- 
respondingly "  tipped  up  "  as  lighter  weight;  and  it  will  see  Colorado  a  great 
manufacturing  State,  supplying  surrounding  populous  States  and  probably 
countries  beyond  the  sea  with  the  manufactured  products  of  her  immense 
wealth  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper  and  other  minerals.  Let  us  hope  that  lon^ 
before  that  time  capital  and  labor  will  have  fully  realized  that  their  true 
interests  are  identical. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Tonge,  if  the 

cost  of  living  is  higher  in  England  than  it  is  in  America,  or 

vice  versa? 

Mr.  Tonge:  I  think  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  are 
better  prepared  to  answer  that  question  than  I.  I  have  sub- 
mitted the  paper  without  that  thorough  research  that  I  should 
like  to  have  made.  When  I  am  written  to  concerning  this 
question,  I  reply  that  I  think  living  is  some  higher  in  Denver 
than  it  is  in  England;  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  When  people  write  to  me  about 
coming  to  this  country,  I  tell  them  that  if  they  have  any 
money  to  invest  this  is  probably  a  better  country  for  them 
than  England;  but  if  they  are  simply  laborers,  and  expect  to 
always  remain  so,  England  is  the  better  place  for  them.  But 
if  they  are  ambitious,  industrious  and  economical,  come  to 
America;  and  if  they  want  to  find  the  best  State  in  the  Union, 
come  to  Colorado ;  and  if  they  want  to  live  in  the  best  city  in 
the  best  State,  come  to  Denver. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Tonge  for  his  very 
interesting  paper,  and  the  same  was  ordered  printed  in  the 
proceedings. 

Connecticut, —  Mr.  Hotchkiss:  The  Report  of  the  Con- 
necticut Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  be  issued  in  August. 
It  will  contain  a  continuation  of  our  annual  statistics  of  manu- 
facturers relating  to  capital,  wages,  profits,  etc.,  which  have 
been  gathered  and  compiled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  past. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  continue  this  personal  investigation  for  as 
long  a  series  of  years  as  circumstances  permit,  in  order  to 
present  the  most  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  conclusions 
respecting  this  important  subject.  The  rest  of  the  Report 
will  be  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  fraternal  mutual-benefit  societies  of  Connecticut,  and 
others    doing    business    in    the    State.       The    Connecticut 
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Bureau  selected  this  year,  for  its  special   topic,  a  study  of 
the  fraternal  mutual-benefit  societies  of  the  State,  and  others 
doing  business  therein.      The   object   was   to  ascertain  the 
membership   and   the   proportion   of   members   among    the 
various  grades   of    working    people,   to    inquire    as    to    re- 
ceipts,  expenses  and  sick  and  funeral  benefits  paid,  and   in 
fact  to  obtain  as  far  as  possible,  full  statements  of  the  business 
for  the  year  1891  and  for  the  preceding  four  years,  so  as  to 
cover  a  period  of  five  years.    The  investigation  had  its  origin 
only  in  the  desire  to  obtain  statistical  information  which  would 
afford   further   light   concerning   the   social  and  economical 
problem  which  these  fraternal  mutual  organizations  present. 
How  far  the  working  people  are  able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  for  sickness  and  death  as  well  as  for  the  support 
of  survivors  and  dependents,  without  the  interference  of  the 
State,  is  a  most  important  question.     It  has  demanded  and 
received  the  attention  of  statesmen  abroad,  but  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  given  the  consideration  in  this  coun- 
try  which   its   importance   justifies.     So   far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, no  statistical  investigation  of  its  various  phases  has 
before  been  undertaken  in  any  State  in  this  country.     It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  saj'  that  the  Connecticut  Bureau  was  not 
moved  by  any   motive   or   purpose  to   impose   upon   these 
societies  restrictions  of  statute  law.     It  was  an  honest  effort 
to  ascertain  the  origin,  rise,  growth  and  present  condition  oi 
these  valuable  societies  for  mutual  assistance,  to  meet  the 
varied  vicissitudes  incident  to  and   growing    out  of    human 
life,  accidents,  sickness  and  death.     The  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  begun  may  be  of  interest.     There  was  absolutely 
no  available  basis  from  which  a  start  could  be  made.     The 
directories  of  the  various  cities  were  gathered,  and  from  their 
incomplete  mention  of  societies  certain  facts  were  selected  as 
a  nucleus.  This  list  was  enlarged  by  conversation  with  friends 
and   inquiries  among  those  interested.     It  was  a  marvel  to 
observe  the  way  in  which  the  societies  multiplied.     After  the 
directories  and  society  men  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  had 
been  exhausted,  a  canvass  of  the  promising  small  towns  was 
made.     This   proved  equally  prolific.      From  the  first  the 
Bureau  was  in  communication  with  the  headquarters  of  the 
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societies  out  of  the  State  who  were  doing  business  in  Con- 
necticut, and  the  location  of  many  branches  was  thus  secured. 
The  investigation  was  conducted  both  by  mail  and  special 
agents.  Seven  schedules  for  the  different  kinds  of  societies — 
life  insurance,  sick  and  funeral,  benefit,  endowment,  and  trades 
unions  having  sick  and  funeral  benefit  features  were  prepared. 
The  first  schedule  of  the  series,  No.  12,  related  to  life-insur- 
ance associations.  It  contained  forty-one  questions,  some  of 
them  subdivided,  and  its  contents  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  others.  The  subject  was  large  for  a  single  year,  with  the 
limited  force  at  the  command  of  the  Bureau,  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  treat  the  whole  subject  in  one  investigation, 
rather  than  to  continue  it  from  year  to  year.  The  fortj^-one 
questions  related  to  name,  headquarters  —  National,  State  and 
district;  to  date  of  organization  of  National  and  State  body 
and  of  the  first  subordinate  body  in  the  State ;  to  the  number 
of  members  at  the  close  of  each  year  during  each  of  five  suc- 
cessive years,  from  1887  to  1891;  to  qualifications  of  member- 
ship, age,  color,  nationality  or  descent,  society  membership, 
church  membership,  moral  and  physical  requisites;  average 
age  of  members  each  year  for  five  years;  occupation  of  mem- 
bers— percentage  in  business,  professions,  of  well-paid  and 
lower-paid  mechanics,  of  clerks;  character  of  society  jurisdic- 
tion, whether  incorporated,  whether  having  secret  work, 
whether  financial  officers  were  bonded,  in  what  amounts  in- 
suring; plan  of  assessment — whether  graded  or  not  graded, 
with  gradations;  questions  as  to  changes  from  level  to 
graded,  if  changes  were  made,  the  reasons  therefor;  number 
and  total  amount  of  assessments  in  Connecticut  each  year  for 
five  years;  number  of  permanent  suspensions  and  withdrawals 
each  year  for  five  years;  deaths  in  Connecticut,  with  total 
death  payments  each  year  for  five  years;  invalidation  of  in- 
surance by  suicide  or  otherwise;  sick  benefits,  amounts  per 
week,  how  many  weeks  in  the  year,  payment  for  first  week, 
amount  paid  in  the  State  each  year  for  five  years.  Then  there 
were  questions  as  to  receipts  from  fees  and  dues  each  year 
for  the  five,  rate  of  per-capita  tax,  whether  salaries  of  subor- 
dinate officers  were  paid  from  subordinate  funds;  amount  of 
general  expense  by  years;  total  accumulated  fund,  and  how 
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invested.  The  closing  question  was,  "  Has  your  order  contin- 
uously met  its  obligations?"  There  was  also  a  supplementary 
schedule  of  19  questions  for  branches.  The  trades  unions 
proper  were  also  considered,  but  only  incidentally,  as  they 
have  no  sick  and  funeral-benefit  features.  In  tabulating  the 
information  obtained,  the  subject  was  divided  generally  under 
the  heads  which  have  already  been  given :  life  insurance,  sick 
and  funeral  benefit  (affiliated  and  unaffiliated),  endowment 
and  trades  unions  (with  sick  and  funeral  benefits).  These 
general  divisions  present  themselves  naturally.  Among  life- 
insurance  societies  there  are  those  that  have  a  State  jurisdic- 
tion only,  and  those  that  embrace  the  whole  country  in  their 
field.  The  former  are  contracted  by  State  lines  as  to  member- 
ship and  receipts;  and  all  the  money  received  for  death  as- 
sessments is  paid  within  the  State  lines,  and  so  kept  at  home. 
The  latter  draw  assessments  from  the  State,  restoring  only 
such  amounts  as  are  paid  in  death  claims.  New  England  has 
the  reputation  of  paying  out  more  money  than  she  receives  in 
fraternal  insurance;  our  statistics  will  tell  the  story  for  five 
vears  so  far  as  Connecticut  is  concerned.  Those  societies  of 
National  jurisdiction  have  features  of  strength  which  are 
wanting  in  those  of  limited  territory.  Among  life-insurance 
orders,  both  State  and  National,  there  are  differences  of  assess- 
ments; some  assessments  are  scientifically  graded  by  age, 
using  actuarial  tables  as  a  basis;  others  are  level,  all  members 
paying  alike  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  age,  while 
others  ai*e  mixed.  Some  have  a  medical  examination ;  some 
have  only  a  requisite  of  "sound  health,"  as  determined  in  some 
cases  by  the  word  of  the  applicant  himself;  some  have  a  religi- 
ous qualification;  some  a  national  or  racial,  and  some  a  society 
prerequisite  of  membership.  These  features  will  be  presented 
in  appropriate  tables.  The  same  method  of  presentation  will 
prevail  concerning  the  mutual-benefit  societies,  both  affiliated 
and  unaffiliated.  The  group  will  be  in  some  cases  different, 
but  on  as  interesting  lines.  There  are  religious  and  birth-right 
qualifications  for  members;  differences  in  plan  of  government, 
both  State  and  National,  and  a  great  difference  in  dues  and 
rates  of  weekly  benefits  paid.  The  unaffiliated  society  show- 
ing will  furnish  interesting  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
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which  self-help  circles  spring  up  in  shops  and  neighborhoods, 
and  the  character  and  efficacy  of  their  growth.  It  will  be  a 
photograph  of  beginnings,  the  like  of  which  have,  in  other 
instances,  developed  into  State  and  National  orders,  with 
elaborate  rules  and  regulations.  The  crowning  presentation 
will  be  one  showing  the  membership  in  all  societies  in  each 
town,  compared  with  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1890.  There  are  126,613  members  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut in  the  various  societies.  Of  these  8,000  are  women.  On 
Connecticut's  registry  list  of  voters  for  1890  there  were  about 
163,000  names,  while  the  population  was  746,258.  These 
126,613  are  members  of  386  societies,  having  974  branches 
and  lodges,  and  an  accumulated  fund  of  $1,200,000.  Some 
are  members  of  more  than  one  benefit  society.  The  English 
rule  assumes  that  one  man  is  a  member  of  two.  It  may  seem 
that  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  United  States,  with  its  multi- 
tude of  new  societies,  but  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
which  make  up  the  mutual-benefit  societies  in  Connecticut 
induces  the  Bureau  to  believe  that  the  English  rule  allows 
quite  enough.  Making  all  deductions  for  women  who  are 
members  of  a  few  of  the  endowment  orders  and  sister  lodges 
of  mutual-benefit  orders,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  voters  of  the  State  are  members  of  these 
societies.  The  receipts  for  1891  were  $1,400,000  and  the 
expenditures  $1,160,000  —  $465,000  of  which  was  for  death 
claims  and  $320,000  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits.  The 
totals  for  five  years  are,  approximately,  $5,380,000  for  fees 
and  dues,  and  $2,000,000  for  death  assessments,  while  the  ex- 
penditures were  $1,200,000  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits,  and 
$2,000,000  for  death  claims,  and  $1,200,000  for  general  ex- 
penses. The  keeping  of  a  register  of  average  age  argues 
an  advanced  position  on  the  part  of  fraternal  life-insurance  as- 
sociations. Some  of  them  have  adopted  it  for  States.  Many 
of  the  State  organizations  have  also  statements  of  average  age; 
but  most  societies  content  themselves  with  giving  the  average 
age  of  deceased  members  and  the  average  age  of  new  mem- 
bers. The  material  is  in  their  office,  but  the  time  and  expense 
of  properly  preparing  it  are  obstacles  to  publicity.  The 
affiliated  sick  and    funeral-benefit  societies  have  made  little 
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or  no  attempt  to  give  average  age  in  their  annual  reports. 
Some  of  them  have  recognized  the  importance  of  the  age 
problem  by  raising  dues  and  grading  initiation  fees,  but  it 
is  a  blind  attempt  at  adjustment.  They  have  discovered 
that  they  are  growing  older  and  that  their  permanent  fund 
is  diminishing.  These  certainties  they  might  have  provided 
for  earlier  and  more  wisely  through  a  yearly  compilation 
of  average  age.  The  older  affiliated  fraternities,  have  the 
necessary  data  in  the  State  office,  or  on  the  books  of  their 
branches.  The  Odd  Fellows  have  a  mass  of  valuable  figures, 
some  of  which  have  been  presented  in  a  partial  way;  but 
no  thorough  study  of  it  has  ever  been  made.  The  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  of  America  have  a  most  complete  system 
of  bookkeeping,  including  age,  by  branches,  but  these  figures 
are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  State  office  of  the  order.  Some 
of  the  larger  affiliated  orders  have  just  begun  to  get  their 
books  into  condition;  the  expense  of  supporting  a  competent 
head  secretary  has  been  a  bar  to  proper  care  of  the  records. 
The  unaffiliated  sick  and  funeral-benefit  societies  rarely,  if 
ever,  keep  their  average  age.  Many  of  them  are  societies  of 
hasty  construction,  where  all  that  is  required  is  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  as  membership  fee  and  a  certain  other  sum, 
usually  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar,  when  a  member  is  entitled  to  a 
sick  benefit  or  his  widow  to  the  expense  of  her  husband's 
funeral.  Some  of  the  more  backward  relief  associations 
have  no  records  but  scraps  of  paper.  One  society  lost  its 
records  with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  its  secretary 
who  had  them  in  his  pocket.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
difficulties  the  Bureau  has  received  representative  returns  on 
which  to  base  a  statement.  The  average  age  of  the  members 
of  the  life  societies  was,  in  1891,  36.3,  whereas  in  1887  it  was 
37.9  years.  The  members  of  the  sick  and  funeral-benefit 
societies  had,  in  1891,  an  average  age  of  32  years,  and  in  1887 
an  average  age  of  33  years.  The  average  age  of  the  life  and 
the  sick  and  funeral-benefit  societies  computed  together  is 
33  years  and  3  months  for  1891,  and  34  years  and  6  months 
for  1887.  No  average  age  was  taken  for  the  endowment 
societies  or  for  the  trades  unions.  As  to  presenting  facts  con- 
cerning occupation  of  members,  much  the  same  obstacles  bar 
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progress  as  in  the  matter  of  average  age.  It  may  be  gener- 
ally stated  that  the  fraternal  life-insurance  societies  do  not  reach 
down  to  the  lower-paid  workmen — workmen  who  receive 
$2  or  less  a  day.  His  higher-paid  and  more  skilled  brother 
is  found  in  them  to  a  limited  extent,  and  perhaps  in  the  life- 
insurance  societies  on  the  level  assessment  plan,  rather  than 
in  those  having  a  scientific  and  graded  scale  of  assessments. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  crude  characterization.  The  affili- 
ated sick  and  funeral-lfenefit  societies,  like  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  of  America,  include  a 
large  per  cent,  of  higher-paid  mechanics  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  lower-paid  workmen.  The  average  lower-paid  work- 
man seems  to  be  generally  found  in  the  unaffiliated  sick  and 
funeral-benefit  societies,  the  shop  societies,  and  circles  of  aid 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  inquiry  shows  that  of  the  97,410 
members,  the  character  of  whose  occupation  is  reported, 
14,757  are  in  business,  5,279  in  the  professions,  872  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  41,808  are  well-paid  mechanics,  20,226  lower- 
paid  workmen,  7,877  clerks,  5,366  housewives,  and  1,225 
are  working  women.  The  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  related  to  en- 
dowment societies,  has  met  with  but  limited  success.  Only 
a  few  of  these  are  now  doing  business  in  the  State.  They 
are  generally  the  long-term  societies,  and  but  few  of  their 
policies  have  yet  matured  in  the  State.  The  endowments 
have  all  been  shy  of  giving  information.  The  short-term 
orders  have  gone.  It  was  one  of  the  curious  incidents  of  the 
investigation  to  watch  their  flight.  Our  special  agents  were 
scarcely  ever  able  to  discover  them  at  all  until  after  they  had 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  where  information  could 
not  be  readily  obtained.  The  Bureau  has  been  most  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  interest  taken  in  this  investigation  by  the 
fraternal  societies.  Not  more  than  a  dozen,  including 
branches,  refused  to  give  information.  Of  course  there  was 
considerable  delay  on  the  part  of  overworked  officials  who 
did  not  see  how  they  could  spare  the  time  to  look  up  and 
arrange  the  data  asked  for  by  the  State,  but  the  inquiry  has 
been  successful  to  an  unexpected  extent  through  the  kind 
cooperation  of  the  fraternities. 

Missouri. — Mr.  Hall:  The  laws  of  Missouri  require  yearly 
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factory  inspection  by  the  Labor  Commissioner.  Under  this 
law,  he  is  required  to  discover  if  proper  and  adequate  fire 
escapes  are  provided;  to  see  that  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
such  as  they  should  be,  and  that  in  factories  where  males  and 
females  are  employed  separate  water-closets  are  furnished  for 
their  use.  I  have  made,  and  nearly  prepared  for  publication, 
a  full  report  upon  my  investigation  in  this  direction.  In  per- 
forming my  duties  as  factory  inspector,  I  have  also  collected 
data  as  to  the  number  of  operatives,  average  ages  of  same, 
sex,  wages,  number  of  adults,  number  of  children.  I  have 
also  taken  up  the  amount  of  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  114 
counties  of  Missouri.  This  work  has  been  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  and  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  it  consists 
of  a  complete  schedule  of  the  number  and  value  of  mortgages 
filed,  the  amount  that  has  been  paid  on  same,  the  number  and 
amounts  of  those  released.  The  investigation  of  the  number, 
numerical  strength  and  growth  of  the  different  bodies  of  or- 
ganized labor  was  commenced  this  year.  Of  course,  I  give 
the  various  scales  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  am  attempt- 
ing to  get  at  the  general  condition  of  the  people  wno  are  con- 
nected with  these  unions.  In  making  this  investigation  one 
of  the  points  will  be  to  show  whether  the  higher  wages  are 
obtained  by  virtue  of  the  organization,  and  for  this  reason  not 
only  the  cities,  but  the  smaller  towns  are  visited.  One  of  the 
most  important  investigations  I  now  have  on  hand  is  that  of 
employment  agencies.  I  think  that  the  next  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture will  enact  a  law  establishing  free  employment  bureaus — 
similar  to  the  law  now  in  operation  in  Ohio.  In  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  I  find,  for  instance,  that  there  are  twenty- 
eight  of  these  labor  agencies,  which  claim  that  during  the 
year  1890  they  obtained  employment  for  121,000  people, 
collecting  a  fee  from  each  of  from  $1  to  $4,  making  a  total 
of  over  $240,000  collected  from  poor  people  seeking  employ- 
ment. This  enormous  sum  was  collected  from  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it.  One  of  the  most  despicable 
features  of  these  agencies  is,  that  quite  a  number  are  run  in 
connection  with,  and  in  some  cases  directly  in,  saloons.  It  is 
the  habit  of  these  people  to  advertise  in  the  morning  papers 
for  one  or  two  hundred  men  for  work  at  some  distant  point. 
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transportation  to  be  furnished  free,  and  wages  from  50  cents 
to  $1  higher  than  is  usuaHy  paid.  This  advertisement  rarely 
fails  to  bring  numerous  responses.  The  men  are  required  to 
deposit  a  fee  of  $1,  and  are  told  to  wait  around  in  the  im- 
mediate yicinity  until  transportation  can  be  obtained.  Of 
course  the  saloon  is  the  only  convenient  place  where  these 
men  can  wait.  With  the  prospects  of  a  good  job  ahead,  the 
men  naturally  feel  good,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  patronize 
the  bar  freely.  Of  course  no  transportation  comes  that  day, 
and  at  night,  if  inquiries  are  made,  plausible  excuses  are 
given,  and  the  men  are  told  to  call  around  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, early.  In  the  morning,  the  same  kind  of  a  talk  is  made, 
and  the  men  still  hang  around.  This  kind  of  a  thing  is  kept 
up  until  the  protests  become  vigorous,  and  then  the  dollar  fee 
is  returned  —  which  not  infrequently  goes  to  the  bar.  But 
meanwhile,  the  saloon  has  taken  in  from  $3  to  $5  from  each 
of  the  applicants.  There  is  no  law  by  which  these  kind  of 
operations  can  be  reached  at  present.  Now,  if  we  can  devise 
some  way  by  which  we  can  save  these  working  people  this 
great  amount  of  money  and  give  them  reliable  information, 
we  have  done  a  great  work.  If  any  of  the  Commissioners 
have  any  information  on  this  subject,  we  should  like  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Kean:  In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  some  attention  was  given  the 
matter  referred  to  bv  Mr.  Hall.  It  was  found  that  much  the 
same  condition  of  affairs  existed  as  is  complained  of  by  him, 
and  a  systematic  collection  of  the  advertisements  inserted  in 
the  daily  papers  by  these  employment  agencies  was  made.  It 
was  disclosed  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  duplicates. 
Reference  is  directed  to  the  Report  referred  to.  This  will 
make  the  statement  more  clear.  So  sure  were  many  of  the 
printers  on  the  daily  papers  m  the  city  of  New  York  that 
these  advertisements  would  reappear  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  that  after  they  were  put  in  type  and  used  for  the  edi- 
tion for  which  they  were  ordered,  they  were  not  distributed 
as  ordinary  matter,  but  were  kept  standing,  and  rated  in  print- 
er's parlance  as  "phat."  It  would  follow  that  this  class  of 
advertisements  were  not  legitimate;  if  they  were,  they  would 
not  be  repeated  so  frequently  without  change  of  some  kind. 
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If  an  advertisement  calls  for  the  employment  of  several  classes 
of  workers,  day  after  day,  it  is  plain  to  assume  that,  at  some 
period,  the  situations  the  agencies  claimed  to  be  able  to  fill 
would  have  been  secured  by  some  of  the  applicants,  whose 
desire  for  work  was  evinced  by  the  loss  of  time  in  looking  for 
it,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  money,  which  was  brought  about 
by  patronizing  such  institutions;  car-fare  and  meals  are  no  in- 
considerable items.  Applicants  for  a  situation  or  job  are  fre- 
quently sent  to  a  legitimate  advertiser,  who  has  been 
accommodated  early  in  the  day  or  week,  and  the  intelligence 
office  or  employment  agency  would  claim  that  they  had  per- 
formed their  part  of  the  contract  by  giving  an  opportunity  to 
an  applicant  to  procure  work.  These  instances  are  not  rare. 
It  made  no  difference  to  them  whether  the  party  to  whom 
thej'  had  sent  wa»  in  possession  of  help  or  not.  In  no  case 
was  the  fee  returned.  Several  agencies,  conducted  by  labor 
organizations,  for  the  employment  of  persons  out  of  work, 
have  existed  for  years  in  sections  of  the  city  of  New  York 
where  workingmen  mostly  congregate.  There  are  at  the 
same  time  the  headquarters  of  the  organizations  (although 
termed  labor  bureaus)  under  whose  authority  they  are  con- 
ducted, the  secretary  having  his  office  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
building.  When  employers  desire  help  they  send  word  to 
the  secretary  or  official  in  charge,  and  he  notifies  those  who 
have  signed  earliest  in  the  day  of  the  fact,  and  those  who  are 
in  search  of  work  make  haste  to  call  upon  the  employer. 

Mr.  Bodine:  Colorado  suffered  for  years  from  this  em- 
ployment-agency business.  They  used  to  be  conducted  here 
in  saloons,  but  they  didn't  very  often  pay  the  dollar  back. 
Last  year  a  law  was  enacted  to  regulate  the  agencies.  A 
man  must  now  give  a  $2,000  bond,  and  the  bond  cannot  be  a 
straw  bond,  because  the  law  requires  that  the  surety  shall  be 
a  taxpayer;  and  a  license  of  $100  per  year  is  charged  by  the 
cities.  The  law  provides  that  the  license  shall  be  issued  to 
do  business  at  a  specified  number;  the  application  is  then  in- 
vestigated, and  if  the  number  has  a  saloon  license,  no  employ- 
ment-agency license  will  be  granted  to  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Hall:  Could  not  the  agent  establish  a  saloon  as  soon 
as   the   license    for   an   employment   agency   was    granted  ? 
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Another  thing,  the  criminal  court  docket  is  filled,  page  after 
page,  with  "said  agent  charged  $25  for  securing  employment 
for  John  Doe.  Case  continued."  The  last  entry  being  "Case 
dismissed,"  or  "Case  compromised."  This  entry  is  secured 
because  the  applicant,  who  has  been  swindled,  had  neither 
the  time  nor  means  to  wait  for  the  law's  delay.  The  agent, 
knowing  this,  secures  a  continuance  or  compromise  for  a  very 
small  amount. 

Mr.  Sovereign:  The  last  Report  of  the  Iowa  Bureau  con- 
tains a  rigid  and  extensive  investigation  of  private  employment 
agencies.  This  was  comparatively  an  easy  matter,  because 
the  business  of  private  employment  agencies  in  Iowa  is  almost 
wholly  conducted  from  the  city  of  Des  Moines.  We  have 
some  of  the  most  unscrupulous,  despicable,  double-dyed  vil- 
lains that  ever  lived  engaged  in  this  business.  The  principal 
office  of  the  National  League  of  State  Teachers'  Bureaus  is 
located  in  Des  Moines,  and  is  managed  by  Prof.  Frank  E. 
Plummer.  The  principal  business  of  this  office  is  to  furnish 
positions  for  school  teachers.  Each  patron  of  this  office  pays 
a  registration  fee  of  $2,  and  on  being  assigned  to  a  school  by 
the  Bureau  agrees  to  pay  a  commission  equal  to  five  per  cent, 
of  the  first  year's  salary,  which  must  be  paid  out  of  the  first 
two  months'  teaching;  if  engaged  to  teach  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  reelected  to 
teach  in  the  same  school,  must  pay  full  commission  on  one 
year's  teaching,  regardless  of  whether  the  Bureau  assisted  in 
such  reelection;  if  engaged  to  teach  without  fixed  salary,  as 
in  a  school  supported  by  tuition,  must  pay  $25  if  a  lady  and 
$40  if  a  gentleman;  if  an  increase  of  salary  is  secured,  must 
pay  an  additional  commission  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  increase.  Board,  when  given  as  part  of  salary,  is 
estimated  at  $200  per  year,  on  which  a  five  per  cent,  com- 
mission must  be  paid.  We  also  have  at  Des  Moines  an 
employment  agency  known  as  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Information.  It  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  in 
1879,  ^"^  conducted  its  business  from  Peoria  until  about  four 
years  ago,  when  it  was  removed  to  Des  Moines;  its  name  and 
euphonious  mottoes  are  copyrighted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  de- 
lusive.    I  here  display  a  copy  of  the  contract  used  by  this 
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concern.  You  will  notice  that  the  form  of  this  contract  is  very 
alliiring  in  appearance;  it  bears  the  emblems  of  brotherl}''  love 
and  the  eye  that  never  sleeps : 

CONTRACT. 


< 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Information, 


yowr  toantc. 


Wt  art  ihA 
helping  hand 
of  the  public. 


AND  THE  ALL-SEEING 


^ 


OF  YOUR  INTERESTS. 


REGISTRATION. 


Office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 189- 


This  Aqrkbment,  Entered  into  this  date,  by  and  between 


and  the  Managers  of  Thb  Unfted  States  Bxtrbau  of  In- 

<  FORMATION,  iS  AS  follOWS: 

That  the  said  Managers  are  to  try  and  assist  me  in  my  wants 


pertaining  to 


-,  on  payment  of 


Dollars  to  said  Managers 


o 


for  services.    I  shall  in  no  way  hold  said  Managers  responsible  for 

failure  of  services.    .    I  do  hereby  comply  with  all  herein 

stated.  Signed . 

Put  references  on  back. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  provisions  of  this  contract  in  the 
beginning  are  full  of  promise,  but  concludes  with  a  provision 
relinquishing  the  agency  from  all  responsibility,  and  therefore 
no  legal  prosecution  can  be  instituted  against  it.  But  to  more 
fully  explain  this  contract  and  the  nefarious  methods  of  this 
agency,  I  beg  to  read  the  testimony  of  a  former  partner  in 
this  business,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  many 
reliable  witnesses: 


Mr.  W.  W.  Townoend,  real  estate  agent,  804  West  Fifth  Street,  Des  MoineSt  Iowa,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Question.  Uow  long  haTe  yon  resided  in  Des  Moines?  Answer.  About  eighteen 
Bontha. 

Q.  Are  yon  acqaainted  with  Mr.  T.  C.  McNeal,  general  manager  of  the  United 
Stat«  Boreao  of  Information?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

'}.  When  did  yoa  form  his  acqoaintance  ?    A.  On  or  about  February  12, 1890. 
I.  Did  yoQ  ever  have  any  bnsiaess  relations  with  Mr.  McNeal?   A.  zee,  I  have. 
}.  Ton  may  state  the  character  of  such  business  relations.    A.  I  bought  a  half  inter- 
est in  his  business  on  or  about  tiie  15th  day  of  February.  1890,  for  which  I  paid  $100. 

Q.  Did  yon  assume  the  management  of  any  part  of  the  business  at  the  time  of  your 
purchase?  A.  I  was  considered  one  of  the  firm  and  was  to  have  a  say  in  the  business  and 
was  CO  reoeiva  one-half  the  profits. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  basiness  with  Mr.  T.  C.  MoNeal  on  those  terms?  A.  About 
five  weeks. 

Q.  During  those  five  weeks  did  any  person,  male  or  female,  call  at  your  office  and 
register  for  emplc^rment?  A.  Tee,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  registered  for  employment 
during  that  time. 

Q.  What  charges  generally  were  made  to  those  who  registered  for  employment,  if  any? 
A.  Three  dollars  each,  the  regular  fee. 

U.  Did  Mr.  McNeal  or  yourself  sesume  the  duties  of  securing  positions  for  them? 
A.  Mr.  MoNeal;  he  did  all  the  registering. 

Q.  Yon  may  state  what  i>er  cent,  of  those  applying  for  positions  received  employment 
through  that  bureau  whUe  you  were  connected  with  it?    A.  No  per  cent,  at  all. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  MoNeal  make  any  effort  to  secure  positions  for  those  who  applied  for 
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employment?   A.  No  effort  whateyer  was  made  to  find  poeitions  for  any  of  them  wbile 
I  was  with  him. 

Q.  When  parties  regiatered  for  employment,  and  retired  from  the  room«  did  Mr. 
BioKeal,  in  any  case,  exprees  himself  as  regMrds  to  what  his  oondnot  toward  them  would 
be?  A.  Yes,  he  made  the  remark  twice  that  I  can  remem  ber,  '*  There  goes  another  damn«d 


make  ioe  while  the  weather  is  oold ;  when  the  weather  gets  warm  the  fellows  will  hunt  op 
their  own  work  and  not  hont  as  ap.**  I  objected  to  that  way  of  doing  bosiness,  and  from 
that  time  on  there  was  no  more  registering  done  in  the  office  while  I  was  with  him,  which 
was  about  two  weeks.  I  know  that  liis  calculations  were  to  do  no  one  any  good.  It  was 
only  to  get  the  $8  registration  fee. 

Q.  Were  his  business  methods,  as  you  understand  them,  of  a  fraudulent  nature?  A. 
Yes.  sir ;  I  know  them  to  be  so.  [Here  a  copy  of  the  blank  contract  used  in  registering 
applicants  for  employment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  witness.] 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  contract  in  blank  as  being  a  true  copy  of  the  contract  used 
by  Mr.  HcNeal?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  state  upon  oath  what  words  were  usually  written  in  the  two  blank  lines 
following  the  words,  **I  shsll  in  no  way  hold  said  mansgers  responsible  for  failure  of 
senrices?  *  A.  They  were  generally  filled  in  with  an  agreement  to  oay  a  per  cent,  or  com- 
mission on  tiie  applicant's  first  and  second  month*s  wages,  proyiding  McNeal  found  him 
a  position.  This  was  dmply  done  as  a  form  to  make  parties  belieye  he  was  going  to  do 
something  for  them.    It  was  kind  of  a  blind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  or  per  cent,  was?  A.  I  think  about  tea  per  cenU 
That  was  to  be  additional  commission  above  the  $3. 

Q.  Did  he  break  the  copartnership  with  you.    A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  cause  did  he  allege  for  breaking  the  copartnership?  A.  He  broke  it 
because  I  would  not  cater  to  his  wishes. 

Q.  Was  it  because  prou  would  not  assist  him  in  swindling  those  who  came  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  securing  positions  through  his  services?  A.  Yes,  that  was  the  pnncipid  reason. 
I  objected  to  that  kind  of  work  soing  en.  I  did  not  consider  it  honorable,  right  or  decent. 
I  considered  his  business  a  regular  confidence  game  to  entice  the  people  into  his  office, 
get  tiieir  money  and  give  them  no  value  received.  Finally  he  told  me  to  get  out  and  stay 
out,  and  I  did  ko. 

Q.  Did  any  parties  apply  for  help  while  you  were  in  partnership  with  Mr.  McNtml? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Some  of  the  practices  of  private  employment  agencies  are 
very  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring  people;  they  in- 
variably receive  applications  for  employment  and  advanced 
fees  far  in  excess  of  their  ability  to  supply  situations;  the  ad- 
vance fee  of  a  poor,  needy  applicant  is  received  with  as  much 
pleasure  when  the  chances  of  securing  a  position  are  a  thou- 
sand to  one  against  the  applicant  as  under  any  other  circum- 
stances; they  nearly  always  advertise  for  ten  times  as  many 
laborers  as  are  needed.  Thev  advertise  for  laborers  and  me- 
chanics  to  go  to  the  State  of  Washington  or  some  other  re- 
mote part  of  the  country,  under  the  vague  promise  that  steady 
employment  and  good  wages  will  be  secured.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  registration  fee  the  applicants  must  buy  railroad 
tickets,  out  of  which  the  agencies  receive  additional  commis- 
sions; it  makes  no  difference  whether  there  is  any  employ- 
ment for  them  at  the  point  of  their  destination  or  not;  the 
railroads  get  their  pay,  the  agencies  get  their  fees,  and  em- 
ployers get  a  surplus  of  laborers,  in  consequence  of  which 
wages  decline,  many  are  unemployed,  and  thus  trampism  is 
superinduced  through  no  fault  of  those  honestly  seeking  em- 
ployment. 
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Mr.  Powers:  Minnesota  has  a  law  similar  to  that  in  Colo- 
rado, but  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  ways  to  get  around 
the  law.  Agencies  give  straw  bonds,  and  have  straw  bonds- 
men in  case  of  arrest.  The  evils  of  the  system  are  well 
known;  but  the  law  doesn't  seem  to  help  it  much.  This  is 
an  important  question,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  taken  up  and 
discussed. 

Mr.  Bodinb:  In  Colorado  the  bondsmen  must  be  two  tax- 
payers, and  the  bond  must  be  approved  by  the  mayor.  Tax- 
payers are  not  liable  to  sign  a  bond  for  a  fakir.  Besides,  the 
license  paid  by  men  who  are  doing  a  legitimate  business 
causes  them  to  keep  on  the  watch  for  men  who  come  in  com- 
petition with  them,  and  the  police  are  soon  put  on  the  track 
of  dishonest  agencies. 

Mr.  Walts:  California  has  had  some  experience  with  this 
same  evil,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  guard  against  it. 
At  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  free  employment  agencies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  introduced,  but 
never  reached  final  consideration.  So  far,  nothing  practical 
has  been  done.  You  must  understand  that  on  the  Coast  we 
have,  at  times,  many  immigrants,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
country,  become  easy  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  dishonest  em- 
ployment agent.  We  have  had,  also,  considerable  numbers 
landed  in  our  State,  penniless  through  the  misrepresentations 
of  Eastern  employment  agencies;  for  you  must  remember 
that  the  fascination  of  California  is  not  easily  resisted,  even  by 
the  rogues  in  employment  bureaus.  The  subject  is  being 
considered  by  our  people,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  reached 
in  time  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Powers:  Ohio  has  a  law  on  this  subject,  the  working 
of  which  cost  $10,000  in  one  year,  and  saved  some  $200,000 
to  the  people.  This  shows  its  practicability.  I  don't  know  how 
you're  going  to  get  at  the  poor  fellow  who  is  duped  in  one 
State,  and  don't  find  it  out  until  he  gets  into  another  State. 
You  can't  make  a  law  that  is  operative  outside  of  the  State 
where  it  is  enacted.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  this  evil 
abolished,  I  have  not  much  faith  in  city  councils  nor  their 
ordinances;  because  city  councils,  as  a  rule,  will  not  revoke  a 
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license  so  long  as  the  money  is  paid  and  good  faith  is  ap- 
parent, no  matter  what  is  done  under  cover.  But  I  am  will- 
ing to  try  anything,  and  work  with  the  rest  of  you. 

Mr.  Kean  :  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  suggested  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  different  departments  that  the  cities 
included  in  their  investigations  be  requested  to  pass  ordi- 
nances to  correct  the  evils  complained  of;  they  are  mostly 
confined  to  municipalities.  This  has  been  done  in  New 
York  city.  There  is  also  a  State  law  bearing  upon  the 
general  subject. 

Mr.  Bodine:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  of  a  growing  evil  that  deserves  our  immediate  at- 
tention :  the  steady  growth  of  crime,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  lynchings. 

Consent  was  given. 

Mr.  Bodine:  Statistics  of  the  past  demonstrate  that  idle- 
ness, intemperance  and  an  ambition  for  wealth  are  the  three 
largest  pathways  to  the  penitentiary,  leaving  in  their  wake 
the  strewn  fragments  of  broken  hearts,  while  tears  of  repent- 
ance flow  in  sufficiently  copious  draughts  to  irrigate  an  arid 
region.  Within  the  past  year,  however,  there  has  been  an 
alarming  increase  of  a  particular  class  of  crime,  attended  with 
reckless  lynching  before  the  suspected  offenders  have  been 
accorded  a  trial.  This,  too,  in  a  country  where  civilization 
was  believed  to  have  a  foothold.  The  victims  of  this  ram- 
pant mob  vengeance  have  in  many  instances  been  laboring 
men.  According  to  the  spirit  of  justice  every  man,  be  he 
white  or  black,  is  innocent  untij  proven  guilty  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.  What  causes  this  frequency  of  mob  venge- 
ance.^ Do  the  laws  in  the  various  States  impose  too  slight  a 
penalty  for  certain  offenses.'^  Is  lynching  more  effective  in 
attaining  a  decrease  in  crime  than  the  law?  Is  the  frequency 
of  the  particular  crime  that  provokes  organized  mobs  caused 
by  retaliation  for  previous  lynchings  that  discriminate  largely 
against  one  race  ?  Is  it  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  mob  to  make 
a  mistake  in  its  identification  of  a  culprit,  during  an  excite- 
ment that  temporarily  dethrones  reason  and  robs  the  law  of 
its  own.^  Why  are  participants  in  lynching  bees  never 
punished?      Why  is  there  such  a  frenzy  against  a  colored 
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man  when  he  commits  a  crime,  while  a  white  man  who  is 
guilty  of  the  same  offense  seems  to  enjoy  better  protection? 
These  are  questions  deserving  of  investigation  by  statisticians, 
particularly  those  in  States  where  mob  law  is  perched  upon  a 
throne  of  undisturbed  serenity.  An  investigation  of  this 
subject  is  essential  to  avert  the  appalling  possibility  of  a  race 
war.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  267  colored  men 
have  been  lynched  in  various  portions  of  the  country.  One 
was  literally  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the  nostrils  of  1,500 
people  inhaled  the  odor  of  his  sizzling  flesh  fn  a  community 
supposed  to  be  civilized.  I  believe  that  "the  punishment  should 
fit  the  crime"  on  our  statute  books,  and  that  comparatively  too 
trivial  a  legal  penalty  is  imposed  in  most  States  for  violent 
outrages  upon  virginity.  Virtuous  womanhood  and  girlhood 
should  be  protected.  Doubtless  if  the  death  penalty,  instead 
of  a  few  years  in  prison,  for  outrages  on  that  sex,  was  legally 
sanctioned  in  every  State,  it  would  cause  mobs  to  be  more 
patient  and  feel  satisfied  to  let  the  law  take  its  course.  The 
lives  of  some  innocent  men  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  mobs.  Remorse  of  the  lynchers  does  not  restore  men  to 
life  in  such  instances.  The  great  increase  in  the  acts  of  this 
lawless  element  deserve  the  attention  of  all  fair-minded  men. 
The  greatest  sufferers  of  these  lynchings  have  been  laborers. 
They  were  colored  men,  'tis  true,  but  they  are  entitled  to 
better  protection  as  American  citizens,  at  least  until  their 
guilt  is  fully  established  by  a  trial.  Surely  the  rights  of  a 
race  that  won  the  esteem  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Sum- 
ner deserves  more  consideration  than  has  been  meted  out  to 
it  of  late.  We  are  statisticians.  Our  reports  are  a  compre- 
hensive basis  for  legislation.  Events  of  the  past  eighteen 
months  which  demonstrate  that  reform  is  needed,  certainly 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  I  therefore  hope  that 
everyone  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  will  lend  his  official 
influence  in  behalf  of  law  and  order  and  discourage  the  idea 
of  a  lawless  element  making  a  door  mat  out  of  the  banner  of 
civilization.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  this  subject  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Investigating  Committee  for  investigation,  and 
that  they  reporf  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Bodine's  motion  prevailed. 
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Mr,  Hall  offered  the  following  resolution,  and  moved  that 

it  lie  on  the  table  until  afternoon,  and  it  was  so  ordered : 

Eesolvedf  That  the  CommissioDers  of  Labor  of  the  different  States  of  the 
United  States  recommend  to  their  next  Legislature  that  the  LegisUture  pasb 
a  law  establishing  free  public  employment  agencies  in  their  several  States, 
said  free  employment  agencies  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Labor;  and  that  the  members  not  present  be  mailed  copies  of  the  resolution. 

Upon  motion  the  Convention  took  a  recess  until  2 130  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  2:30  P.M.,  President  Wright 
in  the  chair,  who  announced  that  the  presentation  of  the  cur- 
rent work  of  the  Bureaus  was  the  regular  order  of  business. 

0/iio. — Mr.  Lewis  (by  mail) :  The  Ohio  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  is  now  engaged  in  investigations,  as  follows: 
Coal  mining,  with  a  special  view  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of 
the  introduction  of  mining  machinery  into  the  mines;  the  iron 
and  steel  business,  confining  our  inquiries  to  rolling  mills  and 
blast  furnaces;  the  building  trades,  and  female  labor  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Ohio. 

Illinois. — Mr.  Lord  (by  mail) :  The  Illinois  Bureau  is  at 
present  engaged  on  an  investigation  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  working  women  in  Chicago.  The  work 
is  confined  to  that  city  for  the  twofold  reason  that  the  funds 
of  the  office  do  not  admit  of  a  canvass  of  the  whole  State,  and 
because  the  industrial  life  of  any  great  city  presents  aspects 
peculiar  to  itself  and  deserving  of  special  study  and  presenta- 
tion. Even  within  the  city  of  Chicago  the  field  and  subject 
expand  as  the  inquiry  progresses,  and  with  whatever  zeal  and 
labor  it  may  be  prosecuted  very  much  will  certainly  be  left 
undone.  Something,  however,  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  holding  up  the  mirror  to  metropolitan  conditions  of 
living  among  working  girls  and  women.  The  statistics  of 
the  subject  will  be  gathered  at  least  from  many  of  the  more 
conspicuous  occupations,  and  with  such  care  that  the  results 
will  be  entirely  conclusive  as  to  a  good  many  points,  and 
stronglj'  indicative  of  others.  Our  method  is  to  establish  our 
facts  by  the  testimony  of  both  parties  to  the  employment,  and 
this  is  done,  first,  by  transcribing  the  entire  wage  and  work 
record  of  each  person  from  the  books  of  the  employing  es- 
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tablishment,  and  subsequently  by  obtaining,  through  personal 
visitation,  the  home  experience,  conditions  and  environment 
of  each.  The  former  is  a  much  simpler  matter  than  the  latter, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  you,  who  are  familiar  with 
original  investigations,  that  progress  on  these  parallel  lines  is 
necessarily  slow,  and  the  results  very  costly.  Whatever  may 
be  theoretically  predicated  as  a  fair  return  for  a  given  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  is  usually  found,  I  think,  to  be 
an  underestimate  before  the  work  is  done.  Such  has  been 
the  experience  in  this  case,  and  the  chief  obstruction  has 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  thoroughly  reliable  and 
consistent  statements  from  the  girls  themselves.  While  we 
have  been  obliged,  for  reasons  indicated,  to  make  selections 
of  the  industries  and  establishments  canvassed,  we  have  in  no 
case  permitted  any  selections  to  be  made  from  the  pay-rolls, 
but  have  taken  each  individual  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  list  in  every  establishment.  We  have  endeavored  also  to 
reach  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  employments,  and  this 
has  taken  the  special  agent  all  along  the  industrial  scale,  from 
the  counting-room  stenographer  to  the  rag  sorters  and  vic- 
tims of  the  sweating  shops.  There  is  probably  little  or  noth- 
ing about  this  undertaking  differing  from  the  experience  of 
others  in  similar  work.  The  policy  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
to  secure  accuracy  of  detail  and  completeness  of  statistical 
statement  in  each  case,  rather  than  a  great  number  of  cases, 
and,  whenever  the  alternative  was  presented,  to  sacrifice  the 
latter  to  the  former.  We  have  met  with  very  little  obstruc- 
tion from  employers,  the  most  of  whom  have  opened  their 
books  to  us  without  reserve;  and  employes  have  refused  to 
assist  us  only  when  too  young  or  ignorant  to  comprehend  our 
purposes.  We  have  employed  men  and  women  both,  as 
special  agents,  and  they  have  been  equally  useful  in  their  re- 
spective spheres. 

Ifidiana, — William  A.  Peelle,  Jr. :  The  Reports  of  the 
Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  issued  biennially,  and  the 
forthcoming  Report  will  differ  materially  from  those  of  former 
years.  Heretofore  the  labors  of  the  Bureau  have  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  agricultural  and  economic  statis- 
tics, the  latter  relating  to  expenditures  of  the  counties  in  the 
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main,  but  in  the  next  Report  attention  will  be  given  to  every 
phase  of  the  labor  question.  We  are  now  compiling  tables 
relating  to  wages,  manufactories,  hours  of  labor,  cost  of  living, 
and  kindred  subjects.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  upon  these 
subjects  and  make  their  investigation  the  principal  work  of 
the  Bureau.  While  doing  this,  however,  it  is  also  proposed 
to  incorporate  tables  relating  to  agriculture,  building  and  loan 
associations,  railroads,  and  county  expenses  and  indebtedness. 
New  Jersey. —  Mr.  Simmerman:  The  Report  for  1891  is 
now  in  press,  and  will,  as  it  has  for  the  past  two  years, 
contain  reports  from  the  building  and  loan  associations,  as 
required  by  law.  There  will  also  be  a  continuation  of  the 
investigation  of  what  we  term  the  "trade  life  of  workmen." 
The  Bureau  has  already  made  reports  for  hatters,  potters, 
glass  workers  and  iron  miners,  and  the  Report  now  in  press 
will  contain  that  of  printing  and  the  building  trades — carpen- 
ters, painters,  masons  and  bricklayers,  stonecutters  and 
plumbers;  for  the  current  year  we  shall  take  that  of  cigar- 
making,  bakers  and  railroad  employes.  The  idea  is  to  de- 
termine what  the  average  period  is  that  workmen  are  able  to 
follow  a  given  trade.  We  assume  that  if  we  get  the  age  at 
which  men  commence  to  work,  their  present  age,  and  the 
number  of  years  actually  at  work,  the  average  of  this  will 
give  approximately  the  age  when  they  begin  to  quit,  and  also 
the  average  number  of  years  they  work.  The  correctness  of  the 
data  will  also  depend  very  much  upon  whether  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  workmen  spasmodically,  as 
this  may  sometimes  cause  others  to  quit  working  even  though 
they  are  not  incapacitated.  The  purposes  of  this  investiga- 
tion are  various.  The  question  of  industrial  insurance  is  now 
assuming  importance,  and  if  it  is  to  be  established,  it  must  be 
based  on  well -understood  data  as  to  the  number  of  years  the 
average  workmen  can  do  work  at  their  respective  trades. 
Evidently  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  causing  both  employ- 
ers and  workmen  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  workshops  and  factories,  as  well  as  to  improve  their 
personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  care  for  health.  This  work 
must  necessarily  progress  very  slowly,  and  it  will  take 
several  years  to    get   a  sufficiert  number  of  occupations  to 
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give  any  general  conclusions.  The  changes  in  the  methods 
of  work,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  new 
processes,  may  modify  the  deductions  somewhat,  but  if  we 
are  correct  in  the  plan  we  are  pursuing,  this  will  not  be 
material.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  criticism  as  to  whether  the 
data  we  are  seeking,  or  the  way  of  getting  it,  will  give  the 
facts  that  we  assume  it  will  or  not.  I  wish  to  say  that  our 
Report  now  in  press  contains  all  of  the  labor  laws  of  the 
State,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  cases  tried  under  them,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  courts. 

New  York. — Mr.  Kban:  The  work  reported  at  the  last 
Convention  is  now  being  completed.  As  to  the  Report  for  the 
present  year,  no  decided  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question 
at  this  time.  It  may  include  a  review  of  the  labor  laws  of 
the  State.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Department  to  pre- 
sent in  its  Annual  Reports  copies  of  the  labor  laws  which  have 
been  passed  one  year  and  amended  the  next.  Sometimes  they 
have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Corrective  legislation 
has  been  so  frequent  and  varied  that  it  may  be  necessary,  as 
I  have  said,  to  have  them  presented  in  a  revised  form.  There 
is  also  under  consideration  the  practicability  of  giving  a 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Department  for  ten  years,  that 
being  the  length  of  the  Bureau's  existence.  We  have  also  suffi- 
cient data  to  make  a  report  or  historical  sketch  upon  the  con- 
dition of  organized  labor  in  the  State.  Some  of  the  oldest 
organizations  in  the  country  have  had  their  birth  and  early 
growth  in  the  Empire  State.  It  is  now  one  of  the  best-organ- 
ized sections  of  the  Union.  The  representatives  of  these 
organizations  have  been  uniformly  courteous  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  have  placed  it  in  possession  of  much  valuable  sta- 
tistical information.  The  Bureau  will,  this  year  as  in  the 
past,  append  to  its  Report,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  full  and 
complete  statement  regarding  all  strikes  and  labor  disturb- 
ances which  have  occurred  in  the  State.  Under  this  head 
is  included  the  causes  of  the  strike,  the  matter  in  dispute, 
the  result  of  the  same,  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  both 
before  and  after  the  difficulty,  together  with  the  hundred  and 
one  other  details  which  are  connected  with  an  investigation 
of  this  kind. 
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Michigan, — Mr.  Robinson:  My  next  Report  will,  among 
other  things,  cover  the  expense  of  living.  To  reach  this,  5,000 
expense  or  account  books  were  sent  out  last  year.  This  year 
I  have  taken  up  the  condition  of  the  men  working  in  the 
building  trades,  and  will  be  able  to  present,  I  think,  quite  an 
interesting  budget  on  this  subject.  I  am  also  endeavoring  to 
get  some  statistics  of  wages  for  the  city  of  Detroit  as  early 
as- 1800,  tracing  the  same  downward  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  am  also  making  an  investigation  as  to  the  farm  indebtedness 
of  Michigan.  Colonel  Heath,  my  predecessor,  investigated 
the  subject  in  his  Report  of  1887.  My  investigations  of  this 
year  will  probably  show  whether  or  not  the  farmers  of  Mich- 
igan are  getting  out  or  going  more  deeply  into  debt.  There 
has  been  quite  a  demand  for  this  investigation,  and  the  re- 
sults, I  hope,  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  Anyhow,  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  the  facts.  I  shall  include  in  my  Report  a  mis- 
cellaneous chapter  containing  gleanings  from  other  statisti- 
cians upon  subjects  upon  which  the  average  man  desires  to  be 
posted,  which  I  hope  to  make  both  useful  and  interesting. 
To  sum  up,  the  forthcoming  Report  will  contain  statistics-  on 
the  cost  of  living,  the  building  trades,  a  probable  chapter  on 
mortgages  on  city  property  of  four  or  five  of  our  principal 
cities,  farm  indebtedness  as  shown  by  mortgages,  some  facts 
as  to  ownership  of  realty  in  those  cities,  and  a  miscellaneous 
part  as  stated.  In  my  last  Report  I  devoted  a  chapter  to  the 
effect  upon  farmers  of  direct  and  indirect  systems  of  taxation, 
the  object  being  to  discover  which  system  is  the  more  favor- 
able to  the  farmers,  also  small  property  owners  of  cities.  I 
commend  this  investigation  to  other  State  Bureaus,  and  hope 
they  will  follow  the  example  set  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report 
of  Michigan's  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Wiscomin, — Mr.  Dobbs  (by  mail) :  The  Fifth  Biennial  Re- 
port of  this  Bureau  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  Sep- 
tember 1st  of  this  year.  Tabulating  the  work  of  the  factory 
inspectors  and  reports  of  those  engaged  in  the  building  trades 
is  now  occupying  the  force  of  the  ofliice.  Nothing  short  of  a 
synopsis  or  abstract  of  the  Report  would  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  work  this  Department  is  doing,  and  the  Report  you 
will  receive  as  soon  as  published. 
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California. — Mr.  Walts:  Being  a  novice  in  this  business, 
I  came  here  in  the  capacity  of  a  student,  fully  prepared  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  listening,  but  poorly  equipped  for  talking.  I 
will  venture,  however,  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  my  short  experience,  in  order  that  you  old  vet- 
erans in  the  cause  may  realize  my  great  need  of  your  counsel 
and  advice.  I  find  it  uphill  work  gathering  statistics  relating 
to  the  condition  of  wage-workers  in  California,  for  the  reason 
that  our  people  have  not  been  educated  up  to  the  point  of 
freely  giving  information  of  a  personal  nature  for  statistical 
purposes.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  uses  of  a  public 
record  of  private  affairs.  The  spirit  of  independence,  so 
characteristic  of  a  Californian,  pervades  all  classes.  The  aver- 
age laborer  is  so  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed  that 
he  is  inclined  to  resent,  as  savoring  of  impertinence,  any  in- 
quiry as  to  his  personal  surroundings.  Anticipating  no  dif- 
ficulty in  following  the  line  of  inquiry  suggested  by  the  duties 
my  office  imposed,  I  prepared  blanks  containing  an  elaborate 
array  of  questions  designed  to  elicit  information  on  all  points 
touching  the  labor  question.  Placing  these  blanks  in  the 
hands  of  special  agtnts,  charged  with  the  duty  of  'having 
them  properly  filled  out  by  manufacturers,  miners,  laborers, 
mechanics,  merchants,  professional  men,  employers  and  opera- 
tives in  the  various  industries  represented  in  our  State,  I  con- 
gratulated myself  upon  having  completed  arrangements  for 
securing  a  fund  of  information  sufficient  to  enlighten  the 
world  upon  all  questions  pertaining  to  labor  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  agents,  full  of  energy,  entered  upon  their  work 
with  bouyant  spirits,  and  I,  full  of  hope,  awaited  the  result. 
They  are  still  working,  but  their  buoyancy  of  spirit  is  gone. 
I  am  still  waiting,  but  hope  has  lost  its  brilliancy.  A  very 
short  time  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  had 
reckoned  without  our  host,  and  that  no  amount  of  expended 
energy  would  secure  satisfactory  answers  to  our  questions. 
Repeated  trials  and  continued  failure  convinced  me  of  the 
futility  of  proceeding  further  on  the  lines  laid  down,  and 
reluctantly  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  I  laid  my  ambitious  aims 
an  unwilling  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  necessity.  Reducing 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry  to  a  mere  shadow   of  its  former 
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greatness,  and  eliminating  from  our  blanks  all  questions  to 
which  the  most  reticently-inclined  individual  could  reasonably 
object,  we  are  now  making  better  progress;  but  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  uphill  business  trying  to  get  satisfactory  answers 
given  to  even  a  few  questions.  The  questions  we  are  now 
asking  are  so  arranged  as  to  elicit  the  rates  of  wages  paid, 
the  hours  of  labor,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  factory  and 
workshop,  the  safety  of  mines,  and  like  general  information. 
Labor  is  well  organized  in  California,  and  with  better  wages 
and  as  short,  if  not  shorter,  working-da)^s,  and  pleasanler 
surroundings  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  cause  for  complaint. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  conditions,  the  industrial 
situation  is  not  what  it  should  be,  nor  what  is  desired.  There 
is  too  much  friction  between  our  labor  unions  and  the 
employers.  General  depression  in  business  has  not  checked 
the  aggressiveness  of  labor  organizations,  but  has  served  to 
bring  the  employers  together  for  united  action  in  meeting 
this  aggression.  An  organization,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
employing  manufacturers,  has  been  perfected  within  the  past 
year.  With  a  view  of  getting  reliable  data  touching  the 
situation,  I,  recently,  without  consulting  either  side,  cited  a 
number  of  representative  men  from  the  manufacturers'  organ- 
ization and  from  the  trades  unions  to  appear  before  me  lo 
give  testimony  in  the  matter  of  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  capital  in  their  present  relations  to  each 
other  in  California,  with  special  reference  to:  First,  the 
origin,  aims  and  objects  of  certain  organizations  representing 
capital  and  labor,  respectively;  second,  the  nature  of  com- 
plaints, abuses  and  grievances  that  come  within  the  province 
of  these  organizations  for  hearing;  third,  the  methods 
employed  in  determining  a  wrong  and  obtaining  redress; 
fourth,  the  causes  which  engendered  hostility  and  led  up 
to  the  present  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  respective  parties 
toward  each  other;  fifth,  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  differences  comprising  the  real  issues  between  them; 
sixth,  the  possibilities  in  regard  to  finding  a  remedy  and  re- 
storing harmonious  relations  between  employer  and  employ^. 
This  action  brought  together,  face  to  face,  the  leaders  on 
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both  sides  of  the  question,  and,  although  at  the  first  meeting 
much  bitterness  was  manifested,  each  side  believing  that  the 
other    was   the   instigator   of  the  call  for  the  investigation, 
I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  both  parties  thoroughly  inter- 
ested and  earnestly  at  work  upon  agreed  lines.     I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  develop  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information.     I  propose  to  continue  the 
investigation  just  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  be  brought 
out,  and  at  the  end  hope  to  find  employer  and  employ^  much 
closer  together  in  feeling  than  they  have  been  for  some  time 
past.     It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  our  last 
Legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  every  Chinese  person  in 
California  to  register,  and  take  out  a  certificate  of  residence 
— said  certificate  to  contain  a  full  description  of  the  applicant, 
as  to  age,  size,  weight,  physical  peculiarities,  sex,  name,  place 
of  birth,  date  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  etc.,  besides  a 
well-taken  photograph  of  the  individual.     Apparently  think- 
ing  that   the   Labor  Commissioner  had  too  few  duties,  the 
vast  work  of  this  registration  was  placed  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  preparatory  work  in  this  connection  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  my  time;  but  the  Celestial — like  his  white  brother — 
fails  to  appreciate  our  efforts  in   his   behalf,  and  does  not 
respond,  and  the  results  are  that  but  four  Chinamen  out  of 
the  80,000  in  our  midst  have  filled  out  the  registration  blank. 
What  effect  the  recent  United  States  Chinese  exclusion  act 
will  have  on  this  registration  I  am  not  prepared  to  state.     I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  all  again. 

Colorado. —  Mr.  Bodine:  The  forthcoming  Report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Colorado  will  be  the 
Third  Biennial  Report  of  that  Department,  and  will  be  issued 
before  November  15th,  1892.  It  will  give  special  attention  to 
statistics  and  data  pertaining  to  mining,  silver  production, 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  wages  and  hours  of  employment, 
railroad  labor,  child  labor,  education  of  children,  labor  organ- 
izations, sanitary  condition  of  workshops,  employers'  liability, 
the  Chinese,  convict  labor,  unrestricted  immigration,  the 
employment  of  women  and  girls,  employment  agents,  the 
sweating  system,  strikes  and  the  unemployed.  That  is  an 
index  of  its  contents,  and  while  each  subject  will  necessarily 
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have  to  be  dwelt  upon  briefly  in  order  to  get  them  all  in  the 
Report,  the  most  important  features  of  each  will  be  carefully 
and  accurately  reviewed.  Child  labor  will  receive  particular 
attention  in  the  Report  of  the  Colorado  Bureau.  This  State  is 
now  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  evils  that  follow  the  employ- 
ment of  children  of  tender  age.  Possibly  the  next  Legislature 
will  adopt  timely  suggestions  upon  the  subject  that  will  form 
a  feature  of  the  Report.  The  subject  of  the  women  wage- 
earners  will  also  be  reviewed.  The  large  increase  in  the 
demand  for  feminine  labor  in  this  State,  attended  with  compe- 
tition for  employment,  and  the  unfortunate  retrenchment  in 
wages  that  challenges  virtue  and  imposes  suffering  on  many 
poor  working  girls,  certainly  should  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  secure  relief.  The  mining  resources  of  the 
State  and  the  encouraging  impetus  given  to  manufacturing, 
as  well  as  the  marvelous  stride  taken  by  Colorado  toward 
agricultural  supremacy,  form  leading  features  of  the  current 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Employers'  liability 
is  another  subject  that  will  be  accorded  space,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  meet  with  favorable  legislative  attention.  As  Col- 
orado is  one  of  the  best-organized  States  in  the  Union,  the 
various  labor  organizations  will  be  reviewed.  These  are  the 
principal  features  of  current  work.  The  subjects  previously 
enumerated,  and  possibly  others  that  may  be  born  of  future 
events,  will  all  be  carefully  considered  and  laid  before  the  men 
who  make  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  present  administration  to  compile  a  report  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  Legislature  that  will  be  one  of  statistical 
value  to  the  public  in  general  and  the  working  people  of  Col- 
orado in  particular.  I  am  positive  in  my  conviction  that  the 
people  of  this  State  feel  gratified  at  the  fact  that  Colorado  has 
been  honored  by  a  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor,  and  I  desire  to  thank  the  Asso- 
ciation for  its  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Silver  State. 

Rhode  IslamL — John  H.  Davis,  Chief  Clerk,  (  by  mail ) : 
Regarding  our  current  work  I  will  state  that  we  propose  in- 
vestigating the  building  trades  of  the  State:  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  and  cost  of  living  for  a  period  of  five  years.     We  will, 
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in  this  connection,  compare  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 
organized  and  unorganized  men  in  these  occupations. 

Iowa. —  Mr.  Sovereign:  The  subjects  for  the  next  Biennial 
Report  have  not  yet  been  fully  selected,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  biennial  period  has  but  recently  begun.  The  law  of  Iowa 
governing  the  Bureau  is  a  little  peculiar;  it  provides  that  the 
Biennial  Report  shall  be  issued  on  or  before  the  15th  of  August 
preceding  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  succeeding 
Commissioner  is  not  appointed  until  the  following  April,  mak- 
ing about  seven  months  in  each  biennial  period  in  which  the 
Commissioner  can  do  comparatively  nothing,  for  the  reason 
that  he  cannot  with  propriety  collect  statistical  matter  for  his 
successor.  The  next  Report  will  show  the  gravitation  of  pop- 
ulation in  Iowa  towards  towns  and  cities,  and  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  population  by  minor  civil  divisions.  Child 
and  female  labor  as  suggested  by  the  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  will  be  fully  considered. 
Also  an  investigation  showing  the  local  market  price  paid  for 
farm  products  during  the  past  ten  years  will  be  made.  The 
Iowa  Bureau  is  somewhat  hampered  for  want  of  funds,  but 
whatever  our  Bureau  does  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  the  working  people. 

Maryland. —  Mr.  Howard  (by  mail) :  The  office,  as  at  first 
created  in  1884,  was  wholly  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
as  such  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Weeks,  until  my 
appointment  a  few  months  ago.  The  Legislature,  at  its  ses^ 
sion  last  winter,  abolished  the  old  office,  and  created  a  new 
one  with  largely-increased  powers,  known  as  the  Industrial 
Bureau,  which  is  to  include  all  industrial  statistics  in  the  State, 
in  addition  to  the  labor  statistics  covered  by  the  old  office. 
I  am  required  to  collect  statistics  concerning  and  examine 
into  the  condition  of  labor  in  this  State,  with  special  reference 
to  wagesT  and  the  causes  of  strikes  and  disagreements  between 
employers  and  employes;  to  collect  information  in  regard 
to  the  agricultural  condition  and  products  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  the  acreage  und^i*  cultivation  and 
planted  to  the  various  crops,  the  character  and  price  of  lands, 
the  live  stock,  etc.,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  which  may  be  of  general  interest  and  calculated 
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to  attract  immigration  to  the  State;  to  collect  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  mineral  products  of  the  State,  the  out- 
put of  mines,  quarries,  etc.,  and  the  manufacturing  industries; 
to  collect  information  in  regard  to  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation companies,  shipping  and  commerce;  to  keep  a 
bureau  of  general  information,  and  to  classify  and  arrange 
the  information  and  data  so  obtained,  and  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  publish  the 
same  in  substantial  book  form,  and  annually  thereafter  revise 
and  republish.  You  will  readily  see  tue  vast  amount  of  work 
under  these  heads.  In  other  words,  to  carry  out  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  be  practically  to  make  a  census  of 
the  State.  To  do  this  work,  I  am  given  the  very  meager 
appropriation  for  expenses  of  $2,500,  the  same  as  given  Mr. 
Weeks  for  much  less  work.  I  have  had  to  organize  the 
office,  and  furnish  it  throughout,  as  the  old  office  was  almost 
.wholly  without  appliances  or  facilities,  and  existed  in  fact 
only  in  Mr.  Weeks's  law  office.  This  expense,  together  with 
office  rent,  stationery,  fuel  and  general  running  expenses  of 
the  office,  with  the  salary  of  a  clerk,  the  only  one  I  am  en- 
abled to  employ,  leaves  me,  at  the  most  liberal  estimate,  not 
more  than  half  the  total  appropriation,  if  indeed,  I  have  that 
much.  Even  the  most  casual  observer  will  see  at  once  that 
It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  carry  out  all  the  provisions  of 
such  a  bill.  I  have  undertaken  the  work,  therefore,  solelv  on 
the  principle  that  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,"  and  instead  of  attempting  that  which  is  impos- 
sible of  performance,  have  determined  to  take  up  one  or  two 
subjects  in  the  way  of  original  investigation  and  treat  them 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  I  have  been  for  some  time  in 
great  doubt  as  to  my  selection  of  subjects,  as  so  many  im- 
portant considerations  are  involved  in  a  field  so  large.  In 
reaching  a  conclusion  I  have  considered  more  carefully  those 
things  which  all  in  all  are  of  the  greatest  public  interest, 
which  are  likely  to  yield  the  best  results,  and  which  can  be 
more  readily  handled  with  the  means  at  hand.  These  appear 
to  me  to  be  agriculture  and  some  one  feature  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion—  this  last,  "child  labor."  Both  of  these,  I  am  w»ell 
aware  are  attended  with  many  and  great  difficulties,  and  while 
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ai  best  my  first  Report  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  crude 
and  far  below  what  I  would  like  it,  I  hope  to  secure  some 
good  results  upon  the  lines  I  have  marked  out.  The  agri- 
cultural work,  I  expect  to  secure  largely  with  the  assistance 
of  the  granges  and  various  agricultural  organizations,  and  in- 
dividual farmers.  This  will  be  largely  as  outlined  in  the 
second  section  of  the  bill,  which  I  have  given  you,  together 
with  the  general  industrial  condition  of  the  State  by  counties. 
As  I  have  not  the  means  to  employ  agents,  which  is  the  only 
true  way  of  doing  such  work,  I  am  compelled  to  rely  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  schedules  and  letters.  This,  we  all 
know,  is  an  uncertain  business,  but  the  encouragement  I  have 
already  received  justifies  me  in  the  belief  that  in  the  main  I 
will  have  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  farmers.  From  some 
of  the  labor  organizations  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  hope  for  much 
assistance.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  experience  of  many  of  us. 
I  have  addressed  communications  both  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  the  Federation  of  Labor  for  suggestions  and  for 
their  preferences  as  to  the  line  of  work  which  I  should  take 
up,  and  assuring  them  of  my  good-will  and  my  desire  to 
serve  their  interests  fairly  and  impartially.  I  have  also  had 
repeated  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  both  organizations, 
but  have  received  no  response  to  my  communications  from  the 
Federation.  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  done  better,  and  I 
am  reasonably  certain,  will  endeavor  to  respond  to  my  efforts, 
and  one  of  the  local  unions  belonging  to  the  Federation  has 
undertaken  to  work  jointly  with  me.  There  is  in  the  Feder- 
ation, however,  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  the 
office,  which  will  probably  not  be  overcome.  This  comes,  first, 
from  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  former  management  of  the 
office,  and  second,  from  the  disappointment  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  organization 
was  a  candidate  for  the  office  now  held  by  me.  I  have  made  all 
the  efforts  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  to  allay  this  feeling,  and  hav- 
ing so  far  done  my  duty,  as  I  understand  it,  I  shall  proceed  on 
my  own  lines  and  according  to  my  best  judgment  to  do  the 
work  before  me  as  honestly  and  without  prejudice  between 
employer  and  employ^  as  seems  possible.  The  manufactures, 
and   such  other  statistics  as  are  specified  in  the  bill,  which 
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have  been  covered  by  the  United  States  census,  I  will  com- 
pile from  that  with  such  revision  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
railroad  and  other  transportation  statistics,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  mines  and  quarries,  I  will  handle  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  will  have  them  made  up  by  the  companies  operating 
them.  This  seems  to  me  to  cover  the  case  as  far  as  mv  first 
Report  is  concerned.  I  am  prepared,  of  course,  for  any 
amount  of  criticism  that  will  inevitably  come,  but  if  I  can  at- 
tain the  measure  of  success  which  I  desire,  I  hope  to  open 
the  way  for  a  more  liberal  appropriation  from  the  next  Legis- 
lature, two  years  hence.  The  only  true  way  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  an  office  such  as  this  is  to  take  up  one  subject  for 
each  Report,  and  go  into  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  that. 
The  selection  of  this  subject  should  be  left  largely,  if  not  en- 
tirely, to  the  executive  head  of  the  office,  and  he  should  be 
given  ample  means  to  secure  the  best  attainable  results. 

Kafisas, —  Mr.  Betton:  As  I  stated  last  vear,  at  our  Phila- 
delphia  session,  I  have  sought  to  make  as  thorough  an  inves- 
tigation as  possible  of  the  hours  actually  on  duty  of  persons 
employed  in  train  service  by  the  railroads  of  Kansas,  and 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  analyzing  the  details  of  some 
3,500  trips.  This  information  has  been  secured  directly  from 
engineers  and  conductors,  from  records  kept  by  them — dupli- 
cates of  reports  sent  in  to  the  company.  The  work  involved 
a  vast  amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau,  from  the 
fact  that  in  most  instances  we  were  forced  to  copy  the  books 
kept  by  a  large  number  of  engineers  and  conductors,  which 
were  sent  us  for  that  purpose.  Our  mode  of  procedure  was 
as  follows:  We  first  prepared  and  had  printed  200  books, 
containing  thirty  blank  schedules  each  (covering  a  calendar 
month),  and  mailed  them  to  that  number  of  trainmen 
throughout  the  State,  with  a  request  that  they  be  filled  and 
returned;  accompanied,  however,  by  a  statement  that  if  the  re- 
cipient could  not  devote  his  time  to  the  work  of  copying,  if  he 
would  kindly  return  the  book,  together  with  the  stubs  ©f  his 
fiUed-out  "  trip-books,"  covering  the  year,  we  would  copy 
them  ourselves.  The  result  was,  that  in  most  instances  the 
books  were  returned,  together  with  the  stub-books  as  sug- 
gested, and  in  a  majority  of  cases  letters  of  explanation  were 
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added.  These  stubs  were  all  copied  into  our  schedule-books, 
and  afterward  groups  of  tables  were  compiled,  bringing  out  all 
the  details  as  set  down  in  the  stubs.  In  cases  where  the  de- 
tails of  important  entries  were  not  clearly  understood,  or  were 
omitted,  we  corresponded  with  the  owner  of  the  book,  and 
usually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  lacking  information.  In  this 
way  an  absolutely  accurate  showing  has  been  made  of  3,500 
trips  of  trainmen  over  our  Kansas  railroads  during  the  year 
i89i,and  it  will  constitute  a  very  prominent  feature  in  our 
Report  for  that  year.  The  copy  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
Slate  printer,  and  the  book  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 
In  addition  we  have  exhaustively  sifted  the  data  regarding  the 
daily  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  days  lost  as  shown  by  each 
of  our  six  Annual  Reports  since  the  organization  of  our  Bureau 
in  1885,  and  we  submit  tables  of  comparison  for  each  of  the 
six  years  considered.  The  result  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
shows,  as  a  rule,  that  wages  have  slightly  advanced,  and  that 
lost  time  has  slightly  decreased  between  the  years  1885  ^"^ 
1890.  Another  feature  of  our  Report  is,  an  investigation  of 
the  working  of  the  eight-hour  law,  passed  by  our  Legislature 
early  in  1891,  and  which  went  into  effect  about  a  year  ago. 
This  law  applies  to  all  persons  employed  by  the  State, 
counties,  cities,  or  other  municipal  organizations,  and  to  em- 
ployes working  for  contractors  engaged  by  them.  As  no 
provision  was  ma^e  by  the  Legislature  to  render  the  law  ef- 
fective in  our  State  institutions,  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary 
protested,  and  by  agreement  the  Attorney  General  brought 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  requiring  him  to  comply  with 
the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  act  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  officials  of  State  institutions  where  a  stip- 
ulated annual  salary  was  provided;  but  intimated  that  it  might 
be  enforced  in  the  case  of  manual  workers.  I  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  county  and  city  clerks,  superintendents  of 
State  charitable  institutions,  and  to  boards  of  police  commis- 
sioners, and  with  very  few  exceptions  found  that  the  law  was 
entirely  ignored.  These  subjects  will  constitute  my  Report 
for  the  year  1891. 

Maine, — Mr.  Matthews:  The  current  work  of  the  Bureau 
is  not  fully  formulated.     The  work  of  last  year  was  a  state- 
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ment  of  debts,  wages,  earnings  and  cost  of  living  of  working- 
men,  as  obtained  from  an  investigation  and  data  from  the 
workingmen  themselves.  I  have  obtained  reports  from  i,ioo 
individuals,  covering  twenty-five  separate  trades.  The  current 
Report  will  be  a  continuation  of  these  facts,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  working  women,  and  also  in  reply  to  the  questions 
proposed  by  the  Woman's  Labor  Committee,  as  submitted  to 
the  Association.  I  intend  to  ascertain  the  number  of  trade  or- 
ganizations and  their  membership.  Organization  is  increasing 
very  rapidly  among  the  trades  in  Maine,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively a  new  thing  with  us;  but  our  relations  are  generally 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  Just  at  this  time  there  is  an  exten- 
sive strike  in  progress  in  the  granite  business.  It  is  not  a 
demand  for  higher  wages,  but  is  a  disagreement  as  to  the 
time  when  the  bill  of  prices  shall  be  fixed.  The  men  want 
the  bill  made  in  the  spring,  instead  of  winter.  The  differ- 
ences in  this  case  I  shall  investigate.  In  the  State  of  Maine, 
as  is  well  known,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  industries. 
Our  work  people,  as  a  class,  are  pretty  steadily  employed, 
and  are  generally  prosperous.  We  have  a  superior  class  of 
people.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  increase  our  population  as 
rapidly  as  you  do  out  here,  but  then  we  endeavor  to  make  up 
in  quality  what  we  lack  in  quantity.  In  order  to  make  this 
fully  appreciable,  it  is  likely  that  I  shall  investigate  the  crimi- 
nal statistics  of  our  State  at  an  early  period.. 

Minnesota. —  Mr.  Powers:  The  report  I  made  at  the  Con- 
vention last  year,  of  current  work,  must  be  repeated  in  part 
this  year,  since  we  are  engaged  upon  the  same  lines  of  study 
as  then.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  issue 
our  Report  only  once  in  two  years.  Our  next  Report  will  be 
issued  the  coming  December.  Our  work  is  divided  under  a 
number  of  branches,  I  will  speak  of  the  leading  ones  sepa- 
rately and  at  length.  And  first  I  am  giving  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  factory  inspection.  The  law  under  which  we 
are  acting  directs  us  "  to  visit  and  inspect  factories  and  work- 
shops with  reference  to  the  safety  of  workmen  and  to  their 
sanitary  condition,  and  to  make  a  record  of  the  same."  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  this  duty  imposed  by  law, 
our  Bureau  calls  the  attention  of  factory  managers  to  all  the 
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most  practicable  means  of  guardinjf  their  machinery  and  to 
making  their  workshops  more  healthful  and  desirable  places 
for  their  workmen.     As  a  rule,  the  factory  owners  show  a 
commendable  spirit  of  complying  with  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  Bureau.     A  few,  however,  disregard 
them,  since  we  have  no  authority  to  compel  compliance.     The 
condition  of  factories  as  we  find  them,  the  changes  recom- 
mended and  those  adopted  by  the  factories  visited,  and  all 
similar  facts  noted  by  us,  will  be  included  in  our  Report.  These 
facts  thus  covered  by  our  investigation  will  be  made  the  basis 
of  an  effort  to  secure  in  our  State  the  enactment  of  a  syste- 
matic factory-inspection  law,  such  as  is  now  in  force  in  many 
of  the  older  States.     A  second  department  of  the  next  Report 
of   our   Bureau    will   consist  of   a  study  of  the   beneficiary 
features   of   trades  unions,   and    incidentally   the    economic 
value   of    these   unions.     One   object  of  this  study  will  be, 
if  possible,  to  show  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  assertion  so 
often  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  unions,  that  money  paid  to 
trades  unions  is  always  thrown  away.     I   start   out   on  this 
study  with   the   fundamental   maxim  of  finance   or   political 
economy.     No  organization,  as  a  trades  union,  can  long  con- 
tinue to  take  money  from  its  members  unless  it  gives  full  value 
in  return.    In  this  investigation  I  shall  try  to  ascertain  if  trades 
unions  do  thus  give  their  members  value  received.      To  that 
end  I  compare  the  several  unions  with  some  other  financial 
institution  or  organization  concerning  which  the  public  are  not 
divided  in  opinion.     As  there  is  much  diversity  in  the  several 
unions,  they  cannot  properly  all  be  compared  with  the  same 
organization  or  institution.     Care  must  in  each  case  be  taken 
that  the  comparison  is  just;  that  it  is  made  with  some  corpo- 
ration whose  business  most  nearly  corresponds  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  beneficial  features  of  the  union  at  any  time  under 
consideration.     So  far  as  made,  this  investigation  presents  a 
magnificent  showing  for,  and  thus  defense  of,  the  methods  of 
the  trades  unions.     As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  meth- 
ods of  our  investigation,  and  as  an  example  of  the  results  to 
be  presented  in  our  next  Report,  I  will  speak  of  one  or  more 
of  the  many  cases  already  reviewed  by  our  Bureau.     The 
beneficiary  features  of  the  Cigarmakers'  International  Union 
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are  by  us  compared  with  the  results  of  the  so-called  system 
of  industrial  insurance.  The  leading  companies  at  present 
doing  that  class  of  business  in  the  United  States  are  the  Met- 
ropolitan, Prudential,  and  the  John  Hancock.  Comparing  the 
results  obtained  by  the  beneficial  features  of  the  Cigar- 
makers'  Union  with  those,  following  the  investment  of  money 
in  the  policies  of  the  companies  named,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing results :  Disregarding  all  the  purely  trade  features  of  the 
cigarmakers,  and  for  the  time  being  considering  them  as  an 
organization  existing  solely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  their 
five  benefits,  the  comparison  between  the  cigarmakers  and  the 
corporations  exhibits  these  facts:  The  industrial  insurance 
companies  only  furnish  a  death  or  funeral  benefit,  the  cigar- 
makers have  five  benefits — death  or  funeral,  sick,  strike,  out  of 
work,  and  traveling.  In  addition  to  these  they  practically 
for  their  members  maintain  in  every  town  a  free  employment 
agency  and  manage  all  their  trade  affairs.  Now,  a  person  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age  joining  the  union  and  taking  out  a 
policy  in  one  of  the  companies  named  and  paying  the  same 
sum  weekly  to  each  for  fifteen  years,  would,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  find  the  following  results:  Twenty-five  cents  a  week  in 
these  insurance  corporations  for  one  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  guarantee  at  death  $550.  The  same  weekly  dues  with 
the  cigarmakers  would  give  to  a  member  of  fifteen  years' 
standing  the  same  sum.  In  addition,  the  cigarmaker  in  his 
union  would  be  entitled  to  the  following,  not  given  by  the 
insurance  companies:  A  weekly  sick,  strike  and  out-of-work 
benefit  of  five  dollars  in  each  case.  He  is  guaranteed  a 
traveling  benefit  to  take  him,  when  out  of  work,  to  a  place 
where  he  can  obtain  employment.  He  has  his  free  employ- 
ment agency  and  general  trade  management  thrown  in  for 
nothing.  This  difference  of  results  and  the  superiority  of 
those  achieved  by  the  cigarmakers  is  due  to  the  difference  of 
the  ratio  of  expense  in  the  two  classes  of  organizations.  The 
ratio  of  expense  to  benefits  paid  to  members  or  policyholders 
is  for  the  cigarmakers  only  from  one-fourth  to  ooe-eighth 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  companies  doing  an  industrial 
insurance.  In  other  words,  the  cigarmakers,  through  their 
union,  secure  the  management  of  their  benefits  at  an  immense 
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saving,  as  compared  with  the  companies  named,  and  have  the 
direction  of  all  trade  affairs  thrown  in  for  nothing.     Stating 
this  in  other  words,  we  see  that  the  support  of  their  trade 
affairs,    to   which    the    enemy    of   the  union    objects,  abso- 
lutely  costs  the    workmen   nothing.     The  German  printers 
have  a  similar  system  of  benefits  to  that  of  the  cigarmakers, 
and  present  the  same  general  results  of  work.     The  experi- 
ence of  these  two  organizations  therefore  utterly  refutes  the 
charge  of  the  enemies  of  trades  unions  that  the  money  paid 
to  them  is  thrown  away.     It  is  not  thrown  away,  but  secures 
to  the  contributing  members  much  larger  returns  than  they 
could  obtain  at  the  same  outlay  of  any  corporation  or  society 
managed  by  so-called  business  men  in  their  interests.     As 
further   showing   the   saving    effected   by   the    cigarmakers 
through  their  management  of  their  benefits,  the  study  of  the 
Bureau  presents  these  results  in  favor  of  the  management  of 
the  union :  If  the  members  of  the  Cigarmakers'  International 
Union  had  purchased  all  their  benefits  of  corporations  man- 
aged with  the  ratio  of  expense  of  the  Prudential,  instead  of 
through  the  union,  the  sum  total  of  the  money  that  would 
have  been  lost  by  such  a  move  would  have  sufficed  to  pay 
full  wages  to  all  their  members  who  were  on  a  stirke  in  the 
year  1891.     Again,  if  the  policyholders  in  the  several  indus- 
trial insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  had  secured 
their  death  or  funeral  benefits  in  connection  with  unions  as  well 
managed  as  the  cigarmakers,  they  would  have  thereby  effected 
a  saving  equal  to  one-half  the  loss  sustained  by  all  the  workers 
of  the  Nation  by  strikes  in  any  of  the  years  investigated  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Labor.     Now,  the  loss  by  strikes  is 
by  everyone  considered  a  grievous  and  useless  burden  upon 
both  labor  and  capital.     To  remove  that  loss  is  considered  a 
subject  worthy  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 
But  here  is  a  loss  to  the  working  people  by  a  system  of  insur- 
ance almost  equal  to  the  loss  by  strikes.     It  is  a  loss  that  for  the 
workers  can  be  removed  by  the  extension  of  the  insurance  sys- 
tem of  trades  unions,  and  thus  a  substitution  of  its  benefit  feature 
for  the  insurance  of  the  industrial  companies.     Does  not  the 
existence  of  this  loss  by  insurance  corporations,  a  loss  ob- 
viated by  the  trades  unions,  justify  the  continued  existence  of 
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these  unions,  and  make  a  powerful  plea  for  their  growth  and 
the  establishment  of  new  ones  in  other  fields?  The  conclu- 
sion of  our  study  of  trades  unionism  in  Minnesota  is  thus  in 
favor  of  the  unions.  We  find  the  unions  managing  their 
benefits  with  economy.  The  establishment  and  growth  of 
trades  unions  make  the  workers  more  conservative.  It  lessens 
the  tendency  to  strikes,  and  removes  the  cause  of  many  dis- 
turbances between  labor  and  capital.  It  develops  a  spirit  of 
self-control,  independence  and  temperance  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  and  thus  advances  the  cause  of  public 
morality.  The  beneficiary  features  of  the  cigarmakers  are 
by  us,  as  has  been  said  above,  compared  with  the  various 
corporations  for  industrial  insurance.  The  beneficial  features 
of  the  various  organizations  of  railway  employes  will  be 
analyzed  with  a  view  of  deducing  therefrom  a  practical  argu- 
ment for  an  employers'  liability  act.  We  shall  in  like  spirit 
treat  the  beneficial  features  of  all  the  trades  unions,  striving  in 
each  case  to  present  such  comparisons  as  will  show  the  real 
value  of  the  several  organizations.  As  a  third  portion  of  our 
work,  we  are  tabulating  the  land  values  for  the  State  for  the 
years  1881  and  1891.  These  values  are  deduced  from  the 
bona  fide  sales  of  land  as  recorded  in  our  registers  of  deeds' 
offices  in  the  State.  In  this  connection,  we  also  show  th« 
number  and  value  of  the  mortgage  foreclosures  in  the  State 
for  the  same  years.  This  tabulation  will  present  the  farming 
industry  in  our  borders  as  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Land 
values  have  steadily  advanced  through  the  decade,  and  the 
mortgage  foreclosures  have  decreased  to  but  one-tenth  of 
what  they  were  in  1881.  Other  subjects  considered  in  our 
Report,  are :  the  effect  of  the  modern  methods  or  processes  of 
milling  upon  the  relative  prices  of  winter  and  spring  wheat; 
the  prices  of  flour;  the  profits  of  the  milling  industry;  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  flour,  and  the  "toll"  or  the  charges  made  by 
the  miller  for  grinding  grain,  etc.,  etc. 

Nebraska, —  Mr.  Andres:  Mr.  President  and  colleagues, 
I  am  simply  here  as  a  student;  like  others,  I  came  here  to 
learn.  Nebraska  being  largely  an  agricultural  State,  the 
work  of  our  Bureau  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Nebraska  Bureau 
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of  Labor  has  not  neglected  to  look  up  questions  which  more 
directly  concern  the  toiling  masses  in  our  cities.     Owing  to 
the  peculiar  political  disturbance  which  prevailed  for  a  time 
in  my  State,  I  was  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office, 
and  am   now  compelled   to  push   my  investigations  on   the 
vanous  questions  with  greater  haste  than  is  desirable.     With 
the  means  at  my  command,  and  authority  vested  in  my  office — 
both  limited — I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  securing  statis- 
tics on  the  following  questions,  and  will  be  able  to  present  the 
same  to  the  coming  Legislature :  First,  a  complete  record  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  State  and  counties,  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness on  farms,  city  and  town  lots,  as  well  as  all  chattel 
mortgages;  second,  the  question  of  irrigation,  in  which  the 
citizens   of   the   western   counties  of   the   State   are  largely 
interested  ( although   irrigation    in    Nebraska   is   yet   in   an 
undeveloped  state,  it  promises  to  become  an  important  fac- 
tor in  our  agricultural  interests) ;  third,  the  question  whether 
farming  pays  has  been  the  topic  of  many  discussions,  and 
engaged  the  minds  of  the  people ;  this  Bureau  has,  in  order 
to  investigate  the  question  of    "the  cost  of  producing  corn 
per  acre,"  sent  out  several  thousands  of  blanks  to  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  obtain  the 
most  reliable  figures;  the  returns,  as  far  as  they  have  come 
in,   will,  in  a  measure,  answer  this  vexed  question;   fourth, 
I  have  also  undertaken  to  show  the  shipments  of  our  sur- 
plus of  products  of  the  farm;  fifth,  the  working  and  effect 
of  our  eight-hour  law  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation,  as 
well  as  the  question   of  women   and   child  labor.      Various 
other  matters  of   importance    are  looked  after  by  this  Bu- 
reau.    For    instance,  the   law   makes   the   Labor   Commis- 
sioner a  factory  inspector,  in  fact,  to  look  after  the  health 
and  safety  of   the  workingmen  and  women,  to  prevent  the 
illegal  employment  of  child  labor,  etc.     Under  the  law,  the 
Labor  Bureau  is  not  only  directed  to  collect  and  collate  statis- 
tics showing  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and  indus- 
tries, but  it  is  also  required  to  embody  recommendations  and 
suggestions  to  the  Legislature  in  its  regular  Report  on  the 
subject  of  investigations  had.     Now,  in  order  to  make  the 
work  of  the  Labor  Bureaus  more  effective,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  this  Convention  to  agree  upon  a  plan 
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of  joint  action.  We  ought  to  give  facts  as  we  find  them. 
There  should  be  no  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of 
certain  economic  conditions.  If  the  agricultural  States  would 
agree  as  near  as  practicable  upon  a  plan  of  investigation, 
upon  certain  questions,  the  result  would  be  of  greater  value, 
not  alone  to  the  persons  directly  interested,  but  also  to  the 
law-makers.  The  law  makes  it  mandatory  upon  us  to  report 
our  findings,  and  asks  for  the  necessary  recommendations  or 
suggestions.  Recommendations  for  what?  Undoubtedy,  to 
assist  in  future  legislation,  if  such  legislation  is  desirable  or 
practicable.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  attend  this  Convention,  and  to  profit  by  acquaintance 
with  gentlemen  who  have  years  of  experience  in  the  science 
of  statistics. 

South  Dakota, —  Mr.  Smith  (by  mail) :  The  Department  of 
Labor  Statistics  was  created  in  January,  1889,  during  the  first 
legislative  session  of  the  State,  but  came  very  near  being 
abolished  by  the  Legislature  of  1891.  It  escaped  by  a  mere 
accident.  The  appropriation,  aside  from  the  Commissioner's 
salary,  is  only  $750,  which  is  entirely  too  small  to  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  State.  In  this  State  the  office  of  Commissioner  is 
made  elective,  and  as  the  political  horizon  is  squally,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  who  will  have  charge  of  the  office  after  the 
close  of  the  present  year.  We  have  as  yet  published  no  Report. 
The  first  Commissioner,  Mr.  Wilder,  made  a  report  to  the 
Governor,  but  it  has  never  been  printed.  I  shall  make  what 
effort  I  can  with  my  meager  appropriation  to  ascertain  the 
social,  sanitary  and  financial  condition  of  the  working  people 
of  the  State,  wages  received,  etc.  I  am  thinking  also  of  as- 
certaining the  volume  and  value  of  surplus  products,  agricul- 
tural, animal,  mineral,  etc.,  for  the  years  1891  and  1892.  This 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  commercial  classes,  but  the  law 
creating  this  Bureau  gives  the  Commissioner  jurisdiction  over 
both.  It  is  my  purpose  to  visit  the  Black  Hills  during  the 
summer,  and  I  shall  try  to  learn  all  I  possibly  can  regarding 
our  miners  employed  in  that  section;  their  wages,  social  con- 
dition, etc.  The  idea  of  collecting  statistics  regarding  the 
surplus  products  of  the  State  I  received  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Wili.ard  C.  Hall,  with 
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whom  I  have  had  considerable  correspondence.  I  have  also 
received  considerable  information  in  the  same  line  from  the 
Minnesota  Commissioner,  Mr.  Powers,  who  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

North    Dakota. —  Mr.  Helgesen   (by  mail):    The  North 
Dakota  office  necessarily  confines  its  labors  chiefly  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  for  two  reasons:  because 
the  State  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  and  because  to 
make    any    extensive    investigations    relating   to   labor    and 
kindred  subjects  would  require  greater  means  and  facilities 
than  have  yet  been  provided  for  the  office.     Last  year  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  collect    through  the  assessors  statistics 
relating  to  time  of  employment  and  wages  of  agricultural  and 
domestic  labor,  with  only  partial  success.    The  effort  is  being 
repeated  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped  fairly  complete  returns  may 
be  had  from  all  the  counties,  that  will  enable  reliable  deduc- 
tions to  be  drawn.     The  State  has  very  few  manufactories, 
and  these  usually  in  their  infancy.     Statistics  relating  to  capi- 
tal invested,  materials  used,  product  or  ouput  of  plant,  num- 
ber of  employtSs  and  wages,  are  now  being  collected  by  means 
of  blanks  sent  through  the  mails.     It  is  regretted  that  this  is 
the  only  means  open  to  the  North   Dakota  statistician,  no 
money  for  special  agents  or  traveling  expenses  being  allowed. 
Heretofore  attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  through  as- 
sessors facts  concerning  mortgage  indebtedness,  ownership  of 
land    by   corporations,  etc.;   but  two  years'  experience    has 
shown  such  a  method  to  be  impracticable,  and  as  no  other 
method  is  open  to  the  State,  such  investigations  have  been 
abandoned  till  a  more  favorable  time.     Attempts  are  being 
made  this  year  to  secure  more  complete  and  accurate  agricul- 
tural statistics  than  heretofore,  with  the  losses  to  the  farmers 
last  fall  from  the  unusual  amount  of  rain  and  failure  in  conse- 
quence to  get  their  threshing  done  in  proper  season.     The 
Farmers'  Alliance  has  complete  organization  in  the  State,  and 
at  the  annual  State  meeting  of  this  body  in  1891  the  Commis- 
sioner tendered  the  services  of  his  office  for  making  any  in- 
vestigation the  Alliance  desired,  and  urged  that  they  make 
full  and  complete  use  of  his  office  to  ascertain  the  facts  con- 
cerning any  grievance  or  burden  under  which  the  farmers 
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were  laboring,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  neces- 
sity in  righting  any  wrong  or  accomplishing  any  reformation 
is  the  procuring  of  the  exact  facts.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  Alliance  ignored  this  offer,  and  has  not 
seemed  inclined  to  render  any  aid  in  procuring  statistics  or  in- 
formation for  their  own  benefit.  This  is  perhaps  an  extreme 
instance  of  a  feeling  entertained  among  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
ple, and  nurtured  and  propagated  by  certain  demagogues, 
whose  business  is  to  prey  upon  the  weaknesses  of  their  fel- 
lows, that  their  grievances  ^re  best  removed  by  keeping  the 
facts  from  the  world.  They  will  often  listen  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  a  demagogue  whom  they  know  to  be  dishonest, 
unscrupulous,  and  possessed  of  only  selfish  motives,  while  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  and  cold  shoulder  to  those  they  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  are  unselfishly  laboring  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
People  will  in  a  few  years  better  realize  that  full  and  com- 
plete knowledge  and  broad  publicity  are  the  best  safeguards 
against  oppression  of  all  kinds.  The  oppressor  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  cunning,  and  uses  it  against  those  who  do  not. 
Yet  a  considerable  class  profess  to  believe  that  the  masses 
can  be  lifted  out  of  such  bondage  by  covering  up  the  facts 
and  allowing  only  their  oppressors  to  possess  a  full  knowl- 
edge. People  must  learn  sooner  or  later  that  when  the  full 
sunlight  is  turned  upon  any  wrong,  so  that  all  the  world  can 
see  that  it  is  a  wrong,  the  battle  for  its  righting  is  practically 
won.  If  capital  oppresses  labor;  if  grain  dealers  and  com- 
mon carriers  overreach  and  cheat  the  producer;  if  middle- 
men reap  all  the  profits  in  any  class  of  commodities,  let  those 
that  are  wronged  be  able  to  exhibit  to  the  world  in  cold  facts 
and  figures  just  where  and  what  the  evil  is;  let  the  logic  of 
mathematics  speak  for  them,  and  deliverance  is  not  far  off. 
But  so  long  as  the  alleged  oppressor  can  tell  one  story  and 
the  oppressed  another,  with  equal  plausibility,  and  no  man  or 
set  of  men  can  find  out  the  real  facts  on  either  side,  so  long 
will  the  weak  be  the  victim  of  the  strong.  Here  comes  in 
the  work  of  the  statistician,  the  oflScial  labor  and  agricultural 
departments,  in  ascertaining  the  exact  facts,  in  such  a  conclu- 
sive manner  that  there  will  be  and  can  be  no  appeal  from 
them;  so  authentic  and  accurate  that  neither  side  will  ques- 
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tion  them.  The  laboring  men  and  farmers  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  bringing  this  about,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  most 
opposition  comes  from  these  same  ranks. 

Tennessee, — Mr.  Ford  (by  mail) :  The  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  in  this  State  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
inspection  of  coal  and  iron  mines,  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  and 
furnaces.  At  the  beginning  this  work  was  considerably  in- 
terrupted by  the  trouble  in  our  coal-mining  region,  on  ac- 
count of  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  resulting  in  the 
releasing  of  458  convicts  from  the  coal  mines,  where  they 
were  working.  At  the  present  time  the  excitement  has 
subsided  so  as  to  enable  me  to  engage  in  the  preparation  of 
a  report  on  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  in  other  work. 
The  first  Report  of  the  Bureau  has  been  distributed,  being 
devoted  to  the  subjects  most  prominent  with  our  people  at  the 
time:  the  employment  of  convicts  in  our  coal  mines,  the  causes 
of  the  miners  releasing  convicts,  and  a  synopsis  of  convict  la- 
bor in  our  State  from  1866  to  1891.  This  Report  was  so 
much  sought  for,  that  the  two  thousand  copies  coming  from 
the  printer  was  not  sufficient  to  reach  one-tenth  of  the  appli- 
cations, but  the  limited  amount  appropriated  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Bureau  did  not  permit  the  expending  of  any  reasonable 
sum  in  the  proper  distribution  of  the  Report.  I  am  highly 
gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Report  has  been  re- 
ceived, especially  among  the  working  classes,  who,  without 
exception,  express  themselves  as  being  pleased  to  see  a 
truthful  report  6f  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  Convention  Rev.  Myron 
Reed,  of  Denver,  who  addressed  the  Commissioners  as  fol- 
lows, on  the  subject  of 

LAND   AND   LABOR. 

Mb.  Chairmak,  and  Gbntlembn  of  the  Conybntiok:— I  am  pleased  to 
meet  with  you  to-day.  There  is  a  constantly-increasing  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects which  you,  in  your  various  reports,  treat  upon,  and  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  honest  and  conscientious  way  in  which  your  work  is  done.  In  com- 
mon with  others  1  have  noticed  the  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  in  the  subject  of  ''Land  and  Labor"  in  late  years.  The  Protestants 
speak  of  it  from  every  pulpit  and  the  priests  from  every  altar.  The  Pope 
has  taken  cognizaqge  of  it.  Indeed,  we  find  that  the  subject  has  been  thrust 
upon  us;  for  the  church  has  lost  its  grip  upon  the  working  masses  and  has 
not  increased  its  hold  upon  the  millionaires. 
—7 
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A  man  to  think  intelligently  about  the  care  of  his  soul  must  have  a  suffi- 
ciency for  the  body  for  to-day  and  security  for  to-morrow.    It  is  hard  to  in- 
terest a  man  in  a  life  to  come  while  he  is  hungry  and  in  a  worry  about  the 
daily  bread  for  himself  and  family.    I  appreciate  that  you  men  have  not  odIj 
discovered  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint,  but  you  are  trying  to  discover  jast 
what  joint  is  loose;  just  what  bone  is  out  of  place.    I  take  it  that  you  are 
looking  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  order  that  students  may  have  the  data 
to  work  on  for  a  cure.    Now,  here  with  us  the  condition  is  peculiar,  for  so 
many  come  to  our  State  who  are  sick  —  financially  as  well  as  physically— with 
little  money  and  little  health,  and  in  some  cases  lose  both.    The  people  in 
the  eastern  part  of  this  State  depend  on  the  un promised  bounty  of  Qod  for 
grain,  while  those  in  the  western  part  go  in  and  gather  the  great  riches  G<>d 
has  already  placed  there.    It  is  a  question  of  land  and  labor  all  through  this 
Western  country.    I  was  passing  through  a  part  of  our  State  recently,  and  in 
the  course  of  my  trip  I  took  dinner  with  a  man  who  lives  in  a  sod  hour e. 
He  hopes  to  build  a  wooden  house  some  of  these  days.    Of  course  he  was  in 
favor  of  a  high  protective  tax  on  lumber  and  nails,  glass  and  putty.    We 
dined  on  bread  and  boiled  carrots  and  tea.    In  the  village  where  he  trades 
I  noticed  a  sign,  "Law  Office.*'    I  walked  in;  the  law  library  consisted  of 
"  the  statutes  of  the  State."    The  book  fell  open  at  the  law  of  chattel  mort- 
gages, as  an  old  family  Bible  opens  at  the  twenty- third  Psalm  or  at  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  St.  John.   That  *'  law  office  "  and  that  dinner  of  carrots  and 
tea  are  in  direct  relation. 

I  have  heard  that  the  condition  of  the  workingman  here  is  better  than  in 
the  older  countries.  Ought  it  not  to  be  much  better?  I  hold  that  it  had.  It 
is  stated  that  the  condition  of  the  wage-earner  is  better  now  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Who  will  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  greatly  improved?  When 
Columbus  crossed  the  ocean  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  condition 
of  the  workingman  not  a  little  better.  We  cross  the  plain  in  a  Pullman  car 
on  steel  rails,  the  motive  power  being  steam  harnessed;  we  send  a  message 
across  the  country  or  around  the  world  by  the  electric  telegraph  instead  of 
using  the  slow  messenger  boy.  But  with  all  these  mighty  changes,  I  am 
ready  to  say  that  men  have  not  been  improved  as  much  as  the  wild  roses  that 
bloom  in  our  dooryards,  the  canary  that  sings  in  our  ho^ises,  the  tomatoes  we 
have  on  our  tables,  or  the  dogs  and  horses  we  have  in  our  stables. 

Why  is  it  that  when  my  brother  buys  a  self-binder  that  cost  $78  he  pays 
|S25?  I  bought  a  copy  of  Hamlin  Garland's  "Main  Traveled  Roads,"  and 
loaned  it  to  a  friend.    He  returned  it,  and  said:  "It  is  too  d d  true." 

I  take  hope  in  the  fact  that  the  minds  of  the  people  are  taking  hold  of  the 
land  and  transportation  question.  The  question  that  confronts  us  to-day  is  not 
Ireland;  it  is  a  new  Ireland  —  we  want  no  new  Ireland  established  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  the  conditions  in  Wales  that  is  worrying  us;  we  must  look 
with  care  that  we  do  not  establish  the  same  bad  things  here.  We  have  freed 
the  black  slaves,  and  now  we  must  determine  not  to  have  any  white  slaves. 
These  questions  are  being  taken  hold  of  by  the  newspapers  —  not  the  big 
ones,  perhaps  —  but  by  the  numerous  little  ones  that  reach  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  novelists  are  writing  books  on  these  subjects,  and 
are  doing  for  the  industrial  masses  what  Harriet  Beec^er  Stowe  did  for  the 
black  slaves.  Let  us  hope  that  these  good  works  do  not  come  too  late.  I 
read  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  we  are  bound  to  have  poverty  with  ua. 
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I  have  heard  preachers  quote  from  the  Scriptures  this  text:  "The  poor  ye 
have  alwajrs  with  you."  My  observations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  single  prophecy  in  the  Bible  that  we  work  as  hard  to  fulfill  as  this  one. 
An  orator  was  declaiming  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  —  on  the  lack  of 
great  men.  An  old  lady  listened  to  him  and  said:  "Thank  God,  you  are  a 
liar !  **  When  I  hear  that  in  America  pauperism  is  a  necessity,  and  a  mort- 
gage is  eternal,  I  wish  that  the  old  lady  were  present  to  speak  for  me. 

Professor  Nathan  B.  Coy,  after  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  the  Convention  by  the  President,  spoke 
at  some  length  upon  the  subject  of  "  Education  and  Labor." 
Mr.  Coy  is  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  Colorado.     His  address  was  as  follows: 

education  and  labor. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Convention:— I  take  pleasure 
in  greeting  you,  whose  services  are  rapidly  growing  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  general  public.  Your  mission,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  collect  and  dis- 
Beminate  facts  not  heretofore  attainable  regarding  the  social  condition  of  our 
manual  workers.  Next  to  the  church  and  school,  labor  organizations  have, 
I  think,  contributed  more  than  any  other  factor  to  the  uplifting  and  advance- 
ment of  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  Their  economic  value  has  been  great, 
bat  their  educational  value  has  been  still  greater,  through  the  many  agencies 
for  mutual  aid  which  their  members  h&ve  found  in  organization.  A  better 
acquaintance  from  social  intercourse,  the  intellectual  stimulus  from  discus- 
sions, and  the  moral  elevation  through  guardianship  of  the  habits  of  their 
members,  have  combined  to  make  these  organizations  instrumental  in  the 
very  best  sense  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes. 

A  distinguished  German  lecturer  recently  remarked  to  a  body  of  European 
BtudentBf  that  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  began  to  decline  from  th'^  time 
that  the  philosophically  educated  separated  themselves  from  the  mass  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  such  tendency  yet  in  America.  A  marked  feature  of 
educational  development  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  special  provi- 
sion for  the  masses,  extending  elementary  education  down  through  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  university  privileges  by  lecture  courses  to  adults.  College 
settlements,  too,  consisting  of  encampments  of  college  and  university  students 
upon  the  edges  of  the  poorer  districts  of  our  large  cities,  for  the  purpose  of 
closer  acquaintance  with  their  condition  and  needs,  attest  the  sincere  hu- 
mane motive  pervading  our  entire  educational  system. 

The  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  has  invited  the  attention  of  America's 
most  gifted  scholars,  for  example:  Dr.  Wayland,  Dr.  Bacon,  ex- President 
Wolsey,  ex-President  Hopkins,  of  former  days;  and  of  to-day,  ex-President 
White,  President  Andrews,  Professors  Ely,  Hadley,  Adler,  etc.,  not  to  men- 
tion the  eminent  divines.  Doctors  Hale,  Gladden,  Taylor,  Parkhurst,  Bishop 
Huntington,  etc.  Looking  abroad,  we  discover  that  splendid  example,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  fame,  it  is  said  on  high  authority,  will  finally  rest  not  upon 
his  gifted  oratory  nor  charming  literary  expositions,  but  upon  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  financier,  arresting  by  his  bold  and  unique  devices  the  tendency 
of  his  country  towards  impoverishment,  and  setting  it  on  the  highway  of 
economic  thrift  and  progress.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  Canon 
Klngsley's  stories  of  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  laboring  classes?    Our  fore- 
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fathers  appreciated  the  necessity  of  education  for  all,  in  the  Republic  which 
they  founded.  They  had  had  the  best  educational  advantages  themaelTes, 
and  were  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  past  They  knew  why  former  ef- 
forts for  republican  government  had  failed,  and  made  careful  provision  for 
the  one  condition  that  guaranteed  the  success  of  their  own  experiment. 
They  did  not  originate  the  notion  of  universal  freedom  based  on  universal 
intelligence;  they  found  the  country  which  invited  its  favorable  trial.  The 
notion  itself  was  then  centuries  old,  dating  as  far  back  as  Plato's  time. 
There  was  no  need  In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  to  enforce  attendance  upon 
school;  opportunity  was  sufficient  But  the  introduction  of  modern  in- 
dustries, brought  to  our  shores  classes  inferior  to  the  first  settlers.  From 
that  time  began  legislation  looking  to  enforced  attendance  of  children  at 
school.  Massachusetts  led  the  way,  and  Connecticut  closely  followed. 
Every  phase  of  the  compulsory  system  is  developed  in  the  experiences  of 
these  two  States.  Their  experiences  are  not  alike,  however,  but  represent 
two  distinct  types  or  systems.  In  Massachusetts,  *' though  the  law  is  in  its 
terms  obligatory  upon  all  towns,  the  system  is  practically  a  local  option,  ad- 
ministered by  the  town.  In  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  central- 
ized system  has  been  developed,  in  which  the  State  executes  the  law  through 
its  own  agents,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  local  authorities.  The  Connect!' 
cut  system  seems  to  be  the  more  generally  effective."  Up  to  March,  1891« 
twenty-seven  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  had  compulsory-attendance 
laws  in  operation.  Maryland,  Texas  and  Arizona  had  such  laws  on  the 
statute  books,  but  repealed  them  or  suffered  them  to  lapse.  In  nearly  every 
State  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  in  some,  notably  Pennsylvania,. 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  bills  have  been  introduced,  but  have  failed  for  the  time 
being  to  become  laws.  The  principle  Is  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  law» 
in  the  introduction  usually  moderate  and  inoffensive,  is  easily  made  more 
rigid  and  binding  as  the  people  become  acquainted  with  its  merit  and  its  ne- 
cessity. One  of  the  best  results  of  legislation  for  compulsory  education  has 
been  to  show  to  the  people  the  necessities  for  education.  The  arguments  and 
discussions  carried  on  for  many  years  have  **gradually  silenced  opposition.'* 
The  principle  involves  the  rights  of  children  and  the  protection  of  the 
family  and  the  State.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  compulsory  laws  has 
been  to  rescue  children  from  being  put  to  labor  when  they  should  be  in 
school.  The  factory  has  proved  a  hot-bed  of  iniquity  for  the  family. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  factory  may  be  done  by  the  children,  and  as  their 
wages  are  far  less  than  those  of  adults  for  the  same  services,  naturally  they 
have  been  sought  as  wage-earners  by  the  merciless  and  avaricious  Employer. 
In  many  instances  they  have  supplanted  the  parents  in  the  work-shop.  The 
effect  has  been  to  degrade  and  demoralize  the  home,  and  to  perpetuate  a 
worse  condition  of  things.  In  other  instances,  the  cupidity  of  parents  has 
led  them  to  place  their  children  in  the  factory  when  no  real  necessity  ex- 
isted, but  only  the  desire  to  add  still  further  to  the  family  income.  Decep- 
tion was  practiced  to  keep  the  children  at  work,  such  as  a  dead  father,  a 
widowed  mother,  family  sickness,  etc.  The  past  reports  of  your  Commission- 
ers have  drawn  attention  to  the  extent  and  enormity  of  this  evil  in  our  own 
country.  A  compilation  (in  epitome)  of  statistics  from  these  reports  Is  found 
in  a  little  volume  of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  published  last  year 
in  London  — '*  The  Working- Class  Movement  in  America,"  by  Edward  and 
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'Eleanor  Marx  Ayeling.  This  little  volume  would  be  a  startling  revelation  to 
the  majority  of  Americans,  who  plume  themselves  in  the  exemption  of  the 
working  classes  of  their  own  country  from  the  evils  common  to  the  old 
world.  But  as  the  statistics  quoted  are  referred  to  by  year  and  page  of  the 
reports,  they  seem  to  be  accurate  and  reliable.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  evil 
of  child  labor  has  developed  rapidly  wherever  new  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  established.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  Southern  States, 
within  the  period  of  their  recent  industrial  progress.  Colorado  has  had  oc 
caaion  to  become  alarmed  by  the  rapid  increase  of  this  evil  in  her  own  borders 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  That  period  corresponds  with  the 
p<>riod  of  the  establishment  of  important  manufacturing  industries  favor- 
able to  the  employment  of  children.  I  am  informed,  by  ex-Commissioner 
Buchanan,  that  more  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  at  service  to-day  in 
the  cotton  factory  at  Manchester,  near  Denver,  than  all  the  girls  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  were  at  service  in  the  State  in  1880,  not  including  those  en- 
gaged in  professional  and  domestic  service.  This  great  increase  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  growth  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits  in  the  State, 
which  has  been  800  ppr  cent,  as  contrasted  with  an  increase  in  population  of 
only  112  per  cent.  In  view  of  this,  the  compulsory- education  law  enacted 
by  Colorado  in  1889  will  need  to  be  made  more  rigid  and  effective.  As  it 
now  stands,  it  is  little  more  than  a  signal  of  danger.  It  should  be  made 
more  preventive.  The  connection  between  education  and  crime  has  been 
long  recognized.  Statistics  from  reports  of  prison  wardens  published  in  a 
circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  at  Washington  in  1880,  show  for 
seven  European  countries  and  the  United  States  the  principal  causes  of 
crime  to  be,  in  all  but  one  of  these  countries,  neglected  education  coupled 
with  illegitimacy,  want  of  homes,  bad  company,  second  marriages,  unhealthy 
family  influences,  and  street  associations.  Statistics  sometimes  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  theory  that  education  is  a  preventive  of  crime.  This  arises 
from  a  superficial  examination  of  statistics.  For  instance,  some  years  since 
an  examination  of  the  criminals  in  one  of  the  States  showed  seventy  per 
cent,  who  could  read  and  write  and  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  illiterates.  On 
the  face  of  it,  this  was  a  serious  reflection  upon  our  schools,  indicating  that 
they  furnished  the  great  majority  of  our  criminals.  Investigation,  however, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  State  in  question  had  in  1880  an  illiterate  popula- 
tion of  less  than  five  per  cent.  This  changes  the  aspect  of  the  question,  by 
showing  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the  jails  were  furnished 
from  the  ninety- five  per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write;  while  thirty  per  cent. 
were  furnished  from  the  five  per  cent,  of  illiterates,  making  eight  times  as 
many  criminals  from  each  thousand  of  illiterates  as  from  a  thousand  of  those 
who  could  read  and  write.  This,  on  high  authority,  is  the  actual  showing  of  the 
House  of  Correction  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence,  during  which  forty  thousand  inmates  were  committed.  In  1870 
an  investigation  of  the  returns  of  seventeen  States  that  kept  a  record  of  the 
educational  status  of  their  criminals,  showed  nearly  the  same  results  as  these 
from  Michigan.  A  proper  estimate  of  the  significance  of  statistics  relating 
to  education  and  crime  will  not  overlook  the  character  of  the  offenses  com- 
mitted. For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  commitments  to 
jails  and  prisons  have  increased  in  number  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in- 
of  population.    This  is  not  due  to  an  increase  of  crime  against  person 
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and  property,  for  crimes  of  this  sort  have  decreased  to  the  extent  of  forty-four 
per  centD  1'^®  crimes  for  which  this  large  increase  of  commitments  was 
made  were  lightly  esteemed  in  former  years  and  seldom  punished,  such  as 
drunkenness,  etc.  These  might  be  defined  as  crimes  against  decency  in 
contrast  with  the  more  heinous  crimes  against  person  and  property. 

When  we  consider  that  only  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  popuin- 
tlon  are  in  attendance,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  our  educational  system  can  be  considered  complete  and  satis- 
factory. Ideally  it  is  sound,  but  in  execution  defective.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  diffusion  of  authority,  arising  from  the  local  self-govern- 
ment which  characterizes  our  republican  communities.  The  most  advanced 
European  countries,  whose  government  is  marked  by  a  stronger  central 
authority,  show  better  results  in  school  attendance.  Sweden,  under  Charles 
X.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  accomplished,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  what  America  with  all  her  advancement  has  failed  to  do  since: 
made  education  so  common  that  in  the  the  year  1637,  the  year  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  oldest  university  in  America,  '*not  a  single  peasant's  child  was  un- 
able to  read  and  write.*'  Our  Government  and  our  schools,  alike  ideal  in 
conception,  are  still  In  the  making,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  both  that  the  people 
are  the  makers.  This  very  feature  is  promising,  because  the  process  of  self- 
government  is  a  continuous  education.  We  advance  awkwardly,  blunderingly^ 
but  we  advance.  Our  very  mistakes  enlighten  the  pathway  of  the  future. 
Our  educational  progress  will  be  in  proportion  as  law  is  illumined  by  in- 
telligence. Compulsory  laws  in  Massachusetts  have  kept  about  even  pace 
with  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  intelligence.  Seldom 
have  they  been  a  strain  upon  the  willingness  of  the  people,  but  they  have 
rather  reflected  the  conscience  of  a  large  majority.  All  popular  reform  is 
slow,  and  usually  originates  in  individual  effort  '*  The  wholesome  conser- 
vatism of  government  throws  the  burden  of  proving  a  thing  upon  individuals 
and  societies.  It  was  so  with  the  first  Indian  and  Negro  schools;  with  the 
first  art  schools  and  galleries;  the  first  museums;  the  first  manual-training 
schools,  and  the  first  kindergartens;  the  beginnings  of  primary  schooling;  the 
instruction  of  girls,  and  the  higher  education  of  w^omen;  and  equally  so 
the  common  school  had  its  birth  in  the  abounding  individual  enterprise  of 
colonial  New  England,  New  York  and  the  South."  Its  wonderful  growth  in 
popular  favor  and  security,  attested  by  the  ever-increasing  tendency  to  ex- 
tend and  enrich  its  privileges  in  all  departments,  make  it  still  the  country's 
chief  pride  and  promise.  The  ideal  will  be  reached  when  all,  voluntarily 
and  heartily,  will  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  talk  glibly  of  our  superior  civilization,  pointing 
to  the  costly  and  comparatively  comforttble  provision  made  for  hardened 
criminals,  juvenile  offenders  and  the  unfortunate  of  all  classes, '' but  afar 
grander  standard  of  a  noble  age  would  consist  in  the  utter  demolition  of 
prisons,  of  refuges,  of  protectories  and  asylums,  of  alms-houses  and  soup- 
houses,  and  of  all  this  sort  of  institutions,  because  society  had  grown  so  wise 
and  good  that  there  were  in  it  no  neglected  children,  no  children  destitute  of 
wise  and  loving  home  influences."  Such  a  standard  would  realize  the  declara- 
tion of  the  greatest  Teacher  of  all  time,  when  He  took  a  little  child  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  Ills  disciples,  saying:  '*0f  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is 
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greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little 
child  in  My  name,  receiveth  Me.  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones,  which  believe  in  Me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  ab  )Ut  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  '^ 

Mr.  Sovereign:  Mr.  President,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  extending  a  greeting  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
just  addressed  us.  I  ver}'  recently  attended  a  labor  meeting 
in  Iowa,  and  was  delegated  to  bring  to  these  gentlemen  the 
greetings  of  the  Iowa  workingmen.  The  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  Rev.  Myron  Reed,  that  is:  "No  country  is 
in  a  healthy  condition  whose  social  system  has  a  Vanderbilt 
at  one  end  and  a  tramp  at  the  other,"  has  touched  a  responsive 
chord  with  thousands  of  our  citizens. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Messrs.  Reed  and  Coy, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  their  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Hall:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  consent  at  this  time 
to  call  from  the  table  the  resolution  which  I  laid  upon  the 
Secretary's  desk  this  morning. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution.  [For  resolution,  see 
page  66.  J 

Mr.  Hall:  I  think  no  more  important  matter  could  come 
before  this  Association  than  the  one  of  free  employment 
agencies.  Their  establishment  means  the  abolishment  of  a 
great  stumbling-block  now  in  the  path  of  every  unemployed 
workingman.  I  therefore  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  say 
what  action  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  might  desire  to  take  upon 
this  subject.  I  am  not  prepared  to  sa}'  that  it  would  be  good 
polic}'  to  have  free  employment  bureaus  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Labor  Bureaus,  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  before  a  demand  of  this  kind  is  made  upon  the  legis- 
latures a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  should  be 
made,  in  order  that  we  could  show  cause  whv  we  want  these 
free  employment  agencies.  If  this  resolution  is  passed,  and 
published  at  this  time,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
get  the  facts  to  lay  before  the  legislatures.  There  has  been 
no  complaint  brought  to  my  notice  in  our  State  concerning 
them,  and  hence  I  am  unprepared  to  say  what  is  needed. 
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Mr.  Hall:  The  evils  of  labor  agencies  are  commonly 
known,  having  been  repeatedly  exposed  in  the  newspapers. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  I  believe  all  that  will  be  necessary  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislatures  to  the  evil,  and  cite 
them  to  the  practical  remedy  now  in  use  in  Ohio.  The 
legislatures  generally  meet  in  January,  and  that  is  when  we 
want  to  take  action. 

Mr.  Driscoll:  I  think  we  should  take  this  resolution  up 
and  pass  it  without  delay.  I  have  spoken  of  the  evils  that 
are  practiced  under  the  present  system  of  employment 
agencies;  but  it  is  not  men  alone  who  suffer;  these  agencies 
are  helping  to  fill  the  ranks  of  prostitutes.  It  not  infrequently 
occurs  that  poor,  ignorant  working-girls  are  sent  by  these 
agency  sharks  to  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  once  there,  their 
downfall  is  accomplished  by  flattery  or  force.  They  very 
rarely  escape  unscathed.  Is  not  this  an  evil  that  needs  im- 
mediate attention?  The  strong  arm  of  the  State  is  the  most 
effective  power  that*  can  be  invoked  to  correct  the  evils 
that  seem  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  many  of  these  agencies, 
at  least  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  There  are  certain  provisions  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  are  not  applicable  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
Massachusetts.  The  enforcement  of  law  is  there  left  with 
the  district  police,  and  not  with  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and 
the  supervision  of  such  otiices  as  are  referred  to  in  the  resolu- 
tion so  far  as  relates  to  their  conforming  to  such  legal  regula- 
tions as  might  be  fixed,  should  not  be  vested  with  the  Bureau, 
which  has  no  similar  functions,  but  should  be  given  to  the 
district  police,  or  to  some  authority  having  police  power. 

Mr.  Sovereign:  I  hope  this  resolution  will  pass.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  to  labor,  every  State  in  the  Union 
should  have  free  public  employment  offices.  The  laboring 
man  out  of  employment  can  receive  no  benefit  from  private 
employment  agencies,  however  well  they  may  be  managed, 
except  he  has  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it.  The  laboring 
man  who  needs  a  situation  most  is  the  man  without  a  dollar. 
He  must  sell  his  labor,  starve,  or  go  to  jail.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
strain  on  the  morals  of  a  laboring  man  than  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment and  money  at  the  same  time.    To  tramp  is  degrading;  the 
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very  word  "tramp"  is  repulsive  and  offensive  to  refined  people. 
I  believe  it  is  proper  that  the  State  should  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  willing  yet  needy  laboring  people  to  secure 
employment.  With  employment  it  is  easy  for  the  laborer  to 
do  right;  without  it,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  do  wrong.  It  is  the 
first  duty  of  government  to  make  it  easy  for  the  people  to  do 
right  and  hard  for  them  to  do  wrong.  When  I  investigated 
the  subject  of  private  employment  agencies,  I  also  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  free  public-employment  offices  in 
Ohio,  and  found  them  very  beneficial,  rendering  help  alike  to 
both  employer  and  employ^. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  I  should  like  to  have  the  resolution,  as  sub- 
mitted, amended  by  changing  the  words  "under  the  control 
of  the  Labor  Bureau"  to  "under  control  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  State."  I  submit  the  following  as  a  substitute  for 
the  resolution  now  pending,  and  move  its  adoption: 

Besotted,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  of  the  different  States  recom- 
mend to  the  legislatures  of  their  different  States  the  consideration  of  the 
advisability  of  creating  free  public  employment  offices,  under  State  control 
and  supervision;  and  be  it  further 

Hesohedf  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Commissioner  of  each  State  that  is  not  represented 
in  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Hall:  With  the  consent  of  the  Association,  I  will  ac- 
cept the  substitute  of  Mr.  Wadlin. 

Mr.  Robinson:     I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment,  to  read  as 

follows : 

And  he  it  further  Resolved,  Tiint  in  case  said  public  employment  offices  do 
not  find  private  employment  for  all  those  \i'ho  need  it,  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  supply  su^h  employment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  1  move  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons;  the  principal  one  being,  that  if  the 
State  is  to  enter  into  the  business  of  seeing  to  the  finding  of 
employment  for  its  citizens  it  should  go  far  enough  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  all;  these  employment  offices  or  agencies 
would  find  private  employment  for  only  a  certain  proportion 
of  those  applying  for  and  needing  work,  leaving,  doubtless,  a 
large  number  unprovided  for.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  State, 
by  this  resolution,  is  to  be  committed  to  the  business  of  get- 
ting work  for  those  who  need  it,  whj'^  should  it  not  perform 
this  duty  thoroughly,  and  not  by  halves  as  it  were?      The 
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principle  involved  in  the  resolution  is,  of  course,  purely  com- 
munistic, but  so  also  is  the  great  principle  of  protection  to 
American  industries;  so  that  fact  should  not  prevent  us  from 
extending  the  principle  in  practice  to  the  limits  provided  for 
in  my  amendment.  Let  us  treat  all  of  our  citizens  alike.  If 
the  State  is  bound  to  look  after  one  thousand  idle  people,,  it 
should  likewise  care  for  the  other  thousands  who  are  also 
"men  without  a  dollar,"  and  who  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
motion  are  left  out  in  the  cold  and  not  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  this  very  choice  specimen  of  paternalism. 

Mr.  Robinson's  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Wadlin  prevailed. 

The  President:  The  call  of  States  for  current  work 
having  been  completed,  the  next  order  of  business  is  the  se- 
lection of  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1893. 

Mr.  Peck:  Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  resolution  which 

I  desire  to  have  read,  and  move  its  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Labor  Bureaus  co- 
operate with  aU  similar  associations  of  the  United  States  in  making  proper 
arrangements  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  resolution  as  offered  was  passed. 

Mr.  Peck:  Mr.  President,  now  that  we  have  decided  to 
do  what  we  can  to  assist  this  notable  gathering  of  statisticians, 
I  know  of  no  greater  aid  that  we  can  give  to  the  enterprise 
than  to  send  to  them  as  a  delegate  from  this  body,  one  of  our 
most  able  members;  one  who  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  us,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  predicting  that  he  will  per- 
form a  like  service  for  the  statisticians  of  other  countries;  one 
who  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  country  which  delegates  him, 
and  add  honor  lo  the  Association  which  he  will  represent.  I 
therefore  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by  a 

rising  vote : 

Besot  red,  That  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  be  and  he  is  hereby  elected 
to  represent  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Labor  Bureaus  at  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  at  its  congress,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in 

1893. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  the  members, 
and  the  question  being  put  by  the  Secretary,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Kean:  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
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present  the  following  resolutions.  So  sure  am  I  that  they  echo 
the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  this  Association,  that  I  re- 
frain from  any  extended  remarks  and  move  their  unanimous 
adoption : 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby  tendered  the  City 
Council  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Denver,  for  generous  entertainment 
extended;  also,  to  the  press  of  Denver,  for  the  able  and  extensive  manner  in 
which  the  proceedings  have  been  given  to  the  public.  The  thanks  of  the 
Convention  are  also  heartily  extended  to  (Governor  Rotjtt,  Mayor  Rooers, 
Secretary  of  State  Eaton,  Mr.  Ain>BBW  Chalmurs,  ex-Senator  YakWtck, 
Mr.  Donald  Fletcher,  Mr.  Richard  Linthicum,  Mr.  Thomas  Tonoe, 
Rev.  Myron  Rksd,  Hon.  N.  B.  Coy,  and  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  programme  of  the  Convention. 

Hesolved,  That  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, Reception  Committee,  and  Executive  Committee  for  the  very 
successful  and  highly  appreciated  manner  in  which  the  anangements  for 
our  entertainment  have  been  conducted;  that  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr. 
U.  B.  Adsit,  pf  the  Windsor  Hotel,  also  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Pueblo,  for 
invitation  to  visit  that  city. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  :  The  regular  order  of  business  is  the  selec- 
tion of  a  place  for  the  holding  of  the  next  Convention. 

Mr.  Peck  :  Mr.  President,  for  nine  years  the  meetings  of 
this  Association  have  been  held  at  various  points,  east,  west, 
north  and  south.  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  nine  dif- 
ferent States;  but  the  Empire  State  has  never  been  honored 
by  being  selected  as  the  seat  of  our  deliberations.  If  our 
turn  is  ever  coming,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  comes  next  year. 
I  am  placed  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  in  offering  you  wel- 
come and  entertainment  after  the  royal  style  with  which  we 
have  been  entertained  in  Colorado;  but  our  welcome  will  be 
as  hearty,  and  our  entertainment  as  spontaneous,  if  not  so 
regal.  We  have  not  insisted  at  former  meetings  that  you 
should  accept  our  invitation.  Not  because  our  invitation  was 
less  earnest,  but  for  the  reason  that  some  States  urged  their 
claims  because  of  peculiar  circumstances.  These  States  have 
all  been  honored,  and  I  now,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  city  of  Albany,  earnestly  invite  you  to  select 
that  State  and  that  city  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Bodine:  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary 
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be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Convention  for  Albany 
as  our  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  ballot  was  so  cast  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Betton:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  place  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  office  of  President  for  the  ensuing  year  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  esteemed  members.  A  man  who, 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  organized  the  Bureau  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  placing  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  institutions  of  this  character,  receiving  the  first 
premium  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  1889,  over  all  competi- 
tors of  the  world.  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, of  nominating  for  this  high  office  the  Hon.  Charles 
F.  Peck,  of  New  York. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Peck  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hotch- 
KISS,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Driscoll,  of  Colorado,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention 
for  Mr.  Peck  for  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  the  choice  you  have  made.  I  return  to  you 
x^y  heartiest  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  I  have  always  re- 
ceived at  your  hands.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  taken  me  at 
my  word,  and  will  henceforth  allow  me  the  privilege  of  taking 
my  place  on  the  floor,  and  bearing  a  part  in  the  discussions 
and  work  of  the  body.  You  cannot  appreciate  what  I  feel, 
unless  you  have  for  seven  sessions  presided  over  a  body  of 
this  character.  The  honor,  for  honor  I  deem  it,  of  having 
been  so  often  selected  as  your  presiding  officer,  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  me.  The  acquaintances  I  have  formed  with  the 
members  of  this  Association  have  been  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant. In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  welfare  of  this  Associ- 
ation will  lay  close  to  my  heart,  and  I  promise  you  that  as  a 
member,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  active  and  considerate  as 
the  gentleman  whom  you  have  selected  for  the  honor,  which 
I  cheerfully  resign  for  the  rights  of  a  private  among  the 
workers.  I  appoint  Mr.  Betton,  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss,  of  Connecticut,  to  conduct  Mr.  Peck  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pkck  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by  the  committee, 
and  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — For  the  manifestation 
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of  esteem  shown  in  conferring  upon  me  the  great  honor  of 
President  of  this  Association,  I  tender  you,  personally  and 
collectively,  my  most  sincere  thanks.  To  be  considered 
worthy  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  position  held  with  such 
marked  ability  for  the  past  nine  years  by  the  honored  gentle- 
man who  is  about  to  retire,  is  indeed  a  distinction  which  justly 
fills  my  heart  with  feelings  of  pride  and  a  sense  of  gratitude 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  fitly  express.  While  the  position  is 
not  one  of  special  labor,  I  yet  realize  that  it  calls  for  those 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  possessed  in  such  an  eminent  de- 
gree by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  and  which  I  fear  are 
not  mine  to  bestow,  that  I  feel  great  embarrassment. in  accept- 
ing the  same.  The  honor,  however,  having  come  to  me  with 
such  apparent  unanimity,  I  feel  to  decline  would  be  construed 
as  an  act  of  ingratitude  on  my  part;  and  I  therefore  accept 
it  with  assurances  that  it  shall  ever  be  my  ambition  and  pleas- 
ure to  so  administer  its  duties  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
every  member  of  the  Association.  Gentlemen,  I  again  thank 
you,  and  await  your  further  pleasure. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  Those  of  us  who  attended  the  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  will  remember  with  what  pleasure  we 
met  the  new  Commissioner  from  this  grand,  booming  State  of 
Colorado.  You  will  remember  the  interest  with  which  we 
listened  to  his  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  wonder  and  beauty 
of  her  natural  scenery,  her  vast  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, the  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  and  the  generous 
hospitality  of  her  whole  people.  For  several  days  we  have 
been  experiencing  the  justice  of  the  glowing  encomiums 
which  he  bestowed  upon  his  State,  and  we  are  now  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  half  was  not  told.  It  seems  fitting  that 
our  hospitable  entertainment  at  the  hands  of  the  generous 
people  whom  he  represents  should  receive  acknowledgment 
in  the  choice  of  officers.  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  nomi- 
nating for  First  Vice  President,  the  Hon.  Lester  Bodine, 
of  Colorado.  If  there  are  no  other  nominations,  I  move  that 
the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Association  for 
the  gentleman  whom  I  have  named. 

There  being  no  other  nominee,  the  President  instructed 
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the  Secretary  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association 
for  Lester  Bodine  for  First  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Bodine  :  I  take  it  that  as  the  situation  now  stands,  I 
shall  have  no  duties  to  perform,  unless  our  worthy  President 
should  cease  to  fill  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  has 
been  elected,  and  his  robust  health  and  bachelor  habits  are 
such  as  to  preclude  any  remote  probability  of  his  decease; 
consequently,  I  think  I  have  the  ability  to  fill  the  office  to 
which  I  have  been  elected.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  re- 
lying upon  the  fact  that  there  are  no  duties  to  perform,  I 
cheerfully  and  with  many  thanks  accept  the  honors  of  the 
office  of  First  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Kean:  Mr.  President,  we  have  just  elected  the 
youngest  member  of  our  Association  to  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  its  gift.  Having  encouraged  youth,  I  deem  it  proper 
that  we  should  honor  age,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  so  distribute  our  favors  at  the  present 
session.  The  gentleman  whom  you  have  just  elected  for  the 
second  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Association  is  in  age 
the  youngest  member  of  this  body,  and  he  comes  from  one 
of  the  youngest  States.  The  gentleman  whom  I  shall  place 
in  nomination  for  one  of  our  highest  offices,  is  one  of  our 
oldest  members,  and  he  comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  States. 
I  take  great  delight  in  presenting  for  the  office  of  Second 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  of  Maine.  I 
feel  sure  that  all  of  the  old  members  of  the  Convention  will 
agree  with  me  that  his  years  of  experience  are  a  guaranty  of 
his  ability  to  ably  and  honorably  fill  the  position. 

There  being  no  other  candidates,  the  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Matthews  for  Second  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  Matthews:  I  accept  with  gratitude  the  honor  you 
have  conferred.  This  mark  of  distinction  has  come  to  me  un- 
sought and  unlooked  for.  Our  friend  Bodine,  whom  you 
have  associated  with  me  in  sharing  the  "honors  and  emolu- 
ments" of  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  this  distinguished 
body,  has  accepted  his  position  with  the  understanding  that 
little  or  no  burden  of  duty  to  be  performed  will  come  upon 
him.     The  office  of  Vice  President  is  usually  a  "fifth  wheel*' 
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to  the  coach,  which  may  become  useful  in  certain  unl  ooked 
for  and  unhoped-for  contingencies.  Thanking  you  for  the 
honor  conferred,  I  promise  to  be  "ever  faithful"  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  me. 

Mr.  Wright:  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  place  in  nomina- 
tion for  Secretary-Treasurer  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a 
faithful  and  hard-working  member  of  this  Association  since 
its  meeting  at  Boston,  in  1885.  I  but  voice  the  sentiments  of 
all  when  I  state  that  his  work  as  Secretary  of  our  last  Con- 
vention  was  admirably  done.  I  have  often  said,  and  now 
repeat,  that  when  a  public  officer  has  well  performed  the 
duties  assigned  him,  a  change  is  unwise.  The  gentleman 
whom  I  shall  name  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  our  confidence, 
and  in  giving  him  the  honors  of  this  office  we  also  place  upon 
him  duties  which  he  is  thoroughly  competent  to  perform. 
For  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer  I  place  in  nomination 
Frank  H.  Betton,  of  Kansas. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Betton  was  seconded  by  several 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  the  President  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  him. 

Mr.  Betton:  I  thank  you  for  this  renewed  expression  of 
your  confidence.  The  work  of  your  Secretary  is  largely  a 
labor  of  love,  as  you  all  know;  yet  the  duties  of  the  office,  as 
I  have  learned  by  experience,  are  at  times  perplexing.  The 
informal  talk  which  prevails  here,  when  submitted  in  cold 
type,  is  liable  to  sometimes  frustrate  the  impassioned  orator 
who  uttered  it.  I  will,  however,  do  my  best,  and  I  promise 
that  every  speaker  shall  have  ample  opportunity  to  revise  his 
"remarks"  before  the  journal  is  published. 

The  nomination  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
being  in  order,  Mr.  Bodine  nominated  Mr.WADLiN,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Mr.  Robinson  nominated  Mr.  Sovereign,  of  Iowa, 
but  Mr.  Sovereigne  declining,  he  nominated  Mr.  Peelle,  Jr., 
of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Driscoll  nominated  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of 
Connecticut.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association  for  the  three  members  nominated,  and  they 
were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Bodine  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Henrie  for  his  work  as  assistant  sec- 
retary, and  also  to  the  retiring  officers.     Carried. 
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Mr.  BoDiNE  stated  that  in  the  morning  carriages  would  be 
in  waiting  to  convey  the  Commissioners  around  the  city  of 
Denver;  at  noon  the  "call"  at  the  Mining  Exchange  would  be 
witnessed,  and  after  luncheon  a  visit  would  be  made  to  the 
smelters.  At  6  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Commissioners  would  leave 
Denver  over  the  Santa  F^,  arriving  at  Colorado  Springs  at 
9:30  p.  M.  Friday  morning  carriages  would  be  at  the  hotel, 
and  a  drive  would  be  had  to  the  Union  Printers'  Home  and 
other  points  of  interest  at  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou. 

Dispatches  were  read  from  the  Pueblo  Board  of  Trade  in- 
viting the  Commissioners  to  visit  that  place.  The  time  being 
all  appropriated,  the  invitation  was  declined,  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Wright:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  adjourn,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  President.     Carried. 


SESSION  AT  THE  UNION  PRINTERS'  HOME. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Union  Print- 
ers' Home,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Friday,  May  27,  at  10:30  a.  m., 
a  majority  of  the  members  present,  and  President  Peck  in  the 
chair. 

The  President:  When  we  adjourned,  it  was  to  meet  at 
my  call.  I  therefore  call  the  Convention  to  order  for  such 
business  as  may  come  before  it. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
Superintendent  Vaugiian,  of  the  Union  Printers'  Home,  for 
the  courtesies  extended  to  our  Association. 

This  motion  was  unanimously  passed,  and  the  Association 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 


SESSION  AT  BARKER  HOTEL,  MANITOU. 

The  President  having  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Convention  in  the  parlor  of  the  Barker  Hotel,  at  6  p.  m.,  Sat- 
urday, the  Commissioners  and  many  citizens  assembled  there 
at  that  hour.    President  Peck  called  the  Association  to  order. 

Mr.  Kean:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  rules  and  bv-laws  of  the  Association,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  them  put  in  printed  form.     I  move 
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that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  two  hundred  copies 
of  the  Rules  of  this  Association  printed. 

Mr.  Kean's  motion  prevailed,  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed according  to  the  sense  of  the  motion. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  before  the  close 
of  this,  the  last  session  of  our  Ninth  Annual  Convention,  I 
feel  that  some  action  expressive  of  that  deep  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion felt  by  every  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Of- 
ficials of  Labor  Bureaus  of  the  United  States  for  the  courtesies 
and  hospitalities  extended  it,  should  be  taken  and  made  a  part 
of  the  Proceedings.     For  one,  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  all 
that  I  feel.     The  reception  accorded  our  Association  by  the 
citizens  of  Denver,  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou  has  in- 
deed been  such  as  to  command  our  admiration  and  to  forever 
give  them  a  very  warm  place  in  our  hearts.     But  it  is  not 
alone  to  the  citizens  of  these  magic  cities  that  we  confine  our 
thanks,  but  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  citizenship  of  the  whole 
State   of  Colorado,  who,  through  its  robust   Governor  and 
genial  Secretary  of  State,  has  greeted  us  with  such  warmth 
and  generosity  of  welcome.     Words  are  cold  and  formal  at  a 
time*  like  this,  but  believe  me,  they  come  from  hearts  full  to 
overflowing,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Association  I  thank  you. 
Many  of  us  have  traveled  over  two  thousand  miles  that  we 
might  witness  the  grandeur  of  your  State.     You  have  made 
us  feel  the  magnificence  of  a  Western  welcome.     We  came 
here  with  our  Eastern  conceit,  but  have  lost  it  crossing  your 
broad   and  endless    prairies,  your    mighty  rivers   and    dirty 
waters;  we  have  wondered  at  your  lofty  mountains;  we  have 
been  impressed  with  your  seemingly  inexhaustible  resources 
of  mineral  wealth,  and  lost  ourselves  in  admiration  of  vour 
beautiful  women.     It  has  been  left  for  Colorado  to  give  us 
the  most  difficult  labor  problem  ever  presented  for  the  solu- 
tion of  statisticians,  in   trying  to  investigate  the  Cheyenne 
CaAon  with  its  seven  falls — on  foot!     It  was  unnecessary  fcr 
you  to  take  us  through  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  to  impress 
us  with  the  fact  that  you  were  the  lords  of  creation  and  the 
princes  of  entertainers.     The  sunshine  and  salubriousness  of 
your  climate  has  warmed  our  hearts  and  given  us  renewed 
vigor;  the  mysteries  of  your  mountain  caves  have  filled  us 
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with  awe,  and  we  have  bowed  our  heads  in  response  to  the 
wierd  music  of  the  stalactite  chimes  that  sang  forth  their  wel- 
come from  the  inner  earth.  And  yet,  my  friends,  a  fact  has 
impressed  itself  upon  me  that,  after  all,  you  Coloradoans  are 
but  Eastern  people.  You  but  represent  much  of  the  best 
brains  and  genius  of  the  East,  which,  in  this  high  altitude, 
seems  to  have  become  intoxicated  by  your  pure  ozone  and  to 
have  been  on  a  long-continued  spree  of  improvement.  The 
consolation  I  derive  from  these  thoughts  I  know  you  will  not 
begrudge  me;  nor  will  you  misunderstand  or  censure  me 
when  I  say  that,  as  I  recall  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  my 
sojourn  in  your  wondrous  State,  your  kindly  welcome  and 
your  generous  acts,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  we  are 
sorry  we  came  —  because  we  have  got  to  leave.  And  now  on 
behalf  of  this  Association,  I  extend  to  one  and  all  who  have 
assisted  in  making  this  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  of 
the  nine  annual  conventions  of  our  Association,  its  most  sincere 
thanks.  May  your  greatest  ambitions  be  reached ;  may  your 
infinite  resources  be  fully  developed;  may  your  people  march 
on  to  even  greater  prosperity,  and  in  all  time  to  come  may 
the  God  of  nations  bless  and  keep  you  in  health,  wealth,  and 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

Mr.  Peelle  offered  the  following  resolutions,  and  moved 
that  they  be  adopted: 

WuEREAB,  We,  the  delegates  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  have  been  the 
rf-cipients  of  the  most  cordial  hospit^ility  at  the  hands  of  Colorado  citizens 
during  our  Convention  in  Denver,  and  subsequent  sojourn  In  Colorado  Springs 
and  Manitou;  therefore,  In  the  spirit  of  keen  appreciation  of  such  a  gener- 
ous, whole-souled  welcome,  be  it 

Hf  solved f  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  tendered  to  all  citizens  of  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Maniiou, 
who  contributed  to  our  entertainment.  Although  thanks  have  previously 
been  tendered,  in  Convention  assembled  at  Denver,  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, City  Council  of  Denver,  Committee  of  Arrangements,  C.  J.  Dribooll, 
Donald  Fletcher,  £.  J.  Eaton,  Lester  Bodine,  Andrew  Chalmers,  and 
others,  who  made  that  Convention  such  a  success,  we  do  heartily  take  this 
occasion  to  extend  to  them  further  thanks. 

lienolcedj  That  thanks  be  tendered  to  Hon.  £.  J.  Eaton  and  wife,  Qkorge 
BucKifAN,  Mr.  De  LaVergne,  President  Slocum  and  wife,  C.  8,  Spragub, 
A.  A.  McGovNEY,  A.  L.  Lawton,  J.  D.  Vaughan,  officers  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  and  all  other  members  of  the  recep- 
tion committee  and  citizens  who  furnished  carriages  at  Colorado  Springs, 
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for  kind  and  f ally-appreciated  treatment  while  in  Colorado  Springs.  Thanks 
are  also  extended  to  the  Colorado  Springs  Rapid  Transit  Company  and 
Broadmoor  Casino  management. 

Besohedj  That  we  furthermore  extend  thanks  to  C.  W.  Barker,  Charles 
Frowinb,  Mr.  Leddy,  Smtdbr  Bros.,  John  Hulbbrt,  Mr.  Simmons,  H.  S. 
Cable  and  John  B.  Glasser  for  most  hospitable  and  hearty  welcome  to 
Manitoo,  and  entertainment  while  at  Manitou. 

Resolved y  That  we  extend  thanks  to  the  management  of  the  Manitou  & 
Pike's  Peak  Railway  Company  for  an  excursion  on  that  marvelous  railroad. 

Rewlvedj  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  official  Proceedings 
of  our  Association,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  furnished  the  local  press. 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  people  of  Colorado  through  their  representatives 
present  with  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
express  in  words  the  delightful  experience  of  the  members  of 
this  Convention  during  our  brief  sojourn  in  this  beautiful  State; 
the  Wonderland  of  the  world.  Most  of  us  have  come  here 
for  the  first  time,  and  we  have  been  favored  with  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  witnessing  scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur, 
new  to  us,  which  will  never  fade  from  memory.  We  have 
been  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  as  we  have  stood  in  your 
narrow  cafions  with  their  majestic  perpendicular  walls,  and 
have  climbed  and  looked  from  the  heights  of  your  lofty 
mountains.  We  have  grasped  in  some  measure  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  your  fertile  plains,  and  the  rich  mineral  wealth 
which  is  being  brought  to  light  in  the  mountainous  por- 
tion of  your  State.  But  what  has  moved  us  more  is  the 
universal  spirit  of  generous  hospitality  which  characterizes 
the  officers  and  other  citizens  of  your  State  with  whom  we 
have  come  in  contact.  You  seem  to  have  known  just  what 
would  be  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  us,  and  to  have 
provided  means  admirably  adapted  to  filling  the  days  of  our 
sojourn  with  you  with  the  keenest  enjoyment.  The  genuine 
kindness  of  the  hearts  of  your  people  has  made  an  impres- 
sion which  will  afford  pleasure  for  a  lifetime.  When  we  of 
the  East  come  into  these  new  and  rapidly-growing  States,  we 
are  struck  with  the  wonderful  progress  you  have  made.  You 
have  begun  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  expe- 
rience of  the  older  States,  avoided  their  mistakes,  and  profited 
by  what  they  have  done.  The  older  States  cannot  move  as 
rapidly  as  the  new;   the  people  are  more  conservative  and 
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fixed  in  their  ways;  habits  and  methods  that  have  been  the 
growth  of  centuries  cannot  be  easily  set  aside;  change 
comes  very  slowly,  while  you  of  the  newer  States  are  un- 
hampered by  set  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  past,  and  branch 
out  freely.  You  have  availed  yourselves  of  our  best  experi- 
ence, and  improved  upon  it.  The  enterprise  and  energy  of 
your  Colorado  people  have  made  you  famous.  The  President 
has  said  that  most  of  your  people  have  come  from  the  East. 
This  mav  be  true,  but  we  have  found  in  Colorado  a  realiza- 
tion  of  the  Scripture  idea  that  "Men  have  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the  South,"  so  that  all 
sections  of  our  country  are  represented  in  the  people  of  your 
Commonwealth.  The  vital  energy  and  progressive  character 
of  your  State  is  probably  largely  owing  to  this  fact.  The 
delightful  social  influences  that  have  pervaded  the  Conven- 
tion, and  which  have  been  so  delightfully  illustrated  in  our 
relations  with  the  Colorado  people  during  this  eventful  week, 
are  really  among  the  greatest  factors  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  social  and  political  science  with  which, we  have 
to  do,  and  this  kindly  spirit,  which  has  been  so  manifest  in 
this  Convention,  will  bear  fruit  in  the  distant  regions  which 
we  represent.  We  bear  peculiar  relations  to  the  people  of 
our  several  States.  We  are  familiar  with  the  employer  and 
employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  wage-earner,  and  we  realize 
more  and  more  that  the  forces  which  aflfect  the  different 
classes  most  powerfully  for  good  are  the  genial,  silent  influ- 
ences flowing  from  the  genuine  kindness  of  heart  which  has 
found  such  general  expression  during  this  Convention  week. 
This  Convention  will  be  remembered  with  pleasure  for  many 
reasons,  but  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  has  been  the 
presence  of  ladies  among  us.  The  cause  which  we  represent 
will  gain  by  the  refining  influence  which  a  more  considerable 
attendance  of  ladies  in  our  Convention  would  bring,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future,  where  it  is  convenient,  we 
may  be  favored  with  their  presence  in  larger  numbers.  And 
now,  as  tlie  Convention  is  about  to  adjourn,  permit  me  to 
again  express  to  the  officers  of  the  State,  and  especially  of 
the  Bureau,  to  the  committees  who  have  contributed  so  gen- 
erously to  our  enjoyment,  and  to  the  generous  people  whom 
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you  represent,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  members  of  this 
Convention. 

Mr.  Matthews:  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  second  the  res- 
olution just  offered.  If,  in  this  hour  of  parting,  my  tongue 
refuses  to  voice  the  sentiments  I  would  express,  it  is  because, 
as  the  poet  has  said,  "The  heart  feels  most  when  the  lips 
move  not."'  We  came  among  you  a  few  days  ago,  many  of 
us  from  far  distant  sections  of  the  country,  strangers;  we  leave 
yow/riends^  whose  memories  we  shall  delight  to  cherish  while 
life  shall  last.  We  have  found  your  wonderful  State  and  its 
people  all  and  more  than  we  had  anticipated.  When,  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  again  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Driscoll  and  Com- 
missioner BoDiNE  spoke  of  Colorado  in  such  glowing  terms, 
some  of  us  may  have  listened  to  their  statements,  if  not  with 
incredulity,  at  least  with  several  degrees  of  "allowance;''  but 
we  have  come,  we  have  seen,  and  we  are  conquered.  Nature 
has  endowed  your  State  with  a  lavish  hand.  Words  are  inad- 
equate to  describe  the  grandeur  of  your  scenery,  and  with  all 
the  useful  and  practical  resources  which  make  a  people  truly 
great  and  prosperous  you  are  richly  supplied.  Your  people, 
too,  are  capable  of  appreciating  and  developing  the  wealth  of 
natural  endowments  furnished  them.  They  are  a  vigorous, 
active,  enterprising  and  intelligent  people.  Many  of  them 
came  from  my  own  beloved  State  of  Maine,  where  good  men 
are  raised;  and  wherever  they  go  they  carry  true  manhood 
and  womanhood  with  them.  I  know  you  appreciate  Maine 
people  who  come  to  your  State,  for  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
while  here  occupying  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  to 
which  you  have  assigned  them.  But  I  will  not  detain  you. 
For  your  open-hearted  hospitality,  your  abounding  and  con- 
stant kindness  and  attention,  which  made  our  visit  so  pleasant 
and  our  meetings  in  Convention  so  profitable,  I  can  only  feebly 
express  the  thanks  of  myself  and  my  associates,  and  wish  for 
you  and  your  people  all  individual  and  social  good  things. 

Mr.  Bodine:  In  reply  to  the  President,  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and 
Mr.  Matthews,  who  have  so  eloquently  and  warmly  thanked 
us  for  hospitality  extended,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  whom  you  have  met  have  only  acted  for  the  State. 
We  are  but  representatives  of  the  citizens  of  Colorado.     We 
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are  glad  if  you  are  satisfied.  It  is  mutual  gratitude.  If  your 
stay  with  us  has  been  pleasant,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
have  you  here.  Your  entertainment  and  the  civilities  that 
have  been  shown  you  could  not  have  been  less,  and  represent 
the  people  of  the  Silver  State. 

Mr.  Walts:  Mr.  President,  among  the  Commissioners 
here  assembled,  I  stand  alone  as  a  representative  of  the  Far 
West;  and  as]  such  I  cannot  resist  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press in  words  what  my  heart  feels  in  sentiment.  As  a 
Westerner,  I  am  familiar  with  the  hospitality  always  accorded 
to  the  "stranger  within  our  gates,"  and  can  truthfully  say  to 
these  representatives  of  the  grand  State  of  Colorado,  whose 
guests  we  are,  that  the  heartiness  of  your  greeting  has  been 
worthy  of  the  people  who  gather  gold  and  silver  from  the 
mountains  and  food  and  raiment  from  the  valleys  of  this  won- 
derful land.  If  you  could  see  my  heart  to-day,  you  would  find 
it  completely  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  pleasures  we  have 
experienced  and  the  hospitalities  we  have  enjoyed.  True  to 
your  reputation,  you  have  not  only  tendered  us  the  freedom 
of  your  cities,  but  have  thrown  open  your  homes  and  lavished 
upon  us  the  sweets  thereof.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  more 
delightful  than  the  cordiality  of  noble  men  and  women,  and 
this  we  have  been  the  recipients  of  to  the  fullest  extent.  We 
have  passed  resolutions  of  thanks,  but  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation realize  that  they  very  inadequately  give  expression 
to  our  feelings.  Our  visit  to  Colorado  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  sentiments  of  keenest  joy.  California  greets  you, 
and  thanks  you. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  BoDiNE :  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  the  Investi- 
gating Committee  be  instructed  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  the  various  crafts  establishing  national  homes  for  the  use  of 
their  members.  I  should  have  offered  this  motion  before,  but 
I  thought  it  better  to  wait  until  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
benefits  of  such  institutions  were  shown  you  by  a  visit  to  the 
Union  Printers'  Home,  at  Colorado  Springs. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Bodine  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kean, 
who  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of  similar 
homes  in  England.     The  motion  prevailed. 
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A  call  was  made  for  Mr.  Driscoll,  in  order  that  he  might 
recite  a  poem,  entitled  "The  Governor's  Reception." 

Mr.  Driscoll:  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies: — In  a  government  like  ours  it  is  always  expected  that 
on  public  occasions  the  people  will  be  all  treated  alike  by 
those  who  are  placed  in  high  positions.  By  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  votef^^jf  the  people,  Colorado  elected  a  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  gave  a  public  reception  at  one  of  our  fashion- 
able hotels.  No  person  was  admitted  to  the  reception  unless 
provided  with  an  invitation,  and  by  some  management  the  in- 
vitations were  furnished  only  to  the  wealthy.  The  Governor's 
poor  constituents  were  given  the  pleasure  of  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  and  seeing  his  richly-dressed  guests  alight  from 
their  carriages  and  enter  the  hotel.  Among  a  party  who  were 
reading  a  description  of  this  grand  reception  the  next  day  was 
a  wag,  who  recited  the  following,  entitled 

THE   governor's    RECEPTION. 

**  Mister  OoTomor,  yoar  Honor,  8tr»  as  near  as  I  can  see. 
Your  reception  was  a  grand  affair.    With  Mary  Ann  McGee 
I  stood  there,  just  feminst  the  door,  as  the  gnests  were  piling  in. 
And  Uie  ladies,  too,  Qod  bless  them,  they  looked  neater  than  a  pin ! 

"  Mjr,  wer*  n't  their  dresses  handsome,  and  their  diamonds,  too,  galore! 
And  thsir  trails,  away  behind  them,  swept  the  dost  from  off  the  floor. 
And,  I  says,  says  I  to  Mary, '  Let  us  go  and  see 
Tlie  Governor  and  his  lady/    *  Indeed,  Pat,  yon  can't,'  says  she. 

'* '  Why  not  ?  *  I  whispered  Mary ;  '  sure  'twas  him  that  got  my  vote.' 
Says  she, '  Yon  have  no  invite,  nor  yon  have  no  split-tail  coat.' 
It's  then  I  looked  around  me  at  the  guests  still  piling  in; 
Twas swallow-tails  and  kids  and  stove-pipes,  nothing  else  as  sure  as  sin. 

"  Now,  I  'd  like  to  ask  your  Honor,  if  it  s  not  too  impolite. 
Was  Tom  Jefferson's  reception  same  as  yours  the  other  night  ? 
If  a  fellow  had  n't  money  to  rent  a  epUt-tail  coat, 
Was  he  left  outside  to  peek  in,  like  the  Widow  Garvy's  goat  ? 

**Now,  what  riles  my  blood  is  this,  sir:  sure  them  chaps  in  split-tail  coats 
Are  a  mighty  small  percentage  of  the  boys  that  cast  their  votes. 
Take  your  iM&llot  on  a  Pullman  truin, )  ou'd  never  think  you'd  win ; 
fint  your  votes  tbey  roll  up  mighty  when  the  gravel  train  comes  in. 

"  Mistor  Govern  r.  your  Honor,  sir,  since  bringing  to  an  end 
This  epistle,  I've  met  Martin  —  that's  Mart  Currigan,  ray  friend- 
He  says,  with  Uiis  reception  you  had  naught  at  all  to  do, 
That  you  re  really  quite  a  common  chnp ;  the  boys  all  hope  it 's  true. 

**  We  "re  going  to  have  a  meeting  to-morrow,  sir,  at  ten. 
In  the  bottoms .    Could  you  step  around  and  see  some  solid  men? 
They  '11  be  Mart  and  John  and  Denny  there,  no  swallow-tails  you  'II  see ; 
Qat  we'll  fix  the  ward  up  solid,  on  the  word  of  Pat  McGee." 

Mr.  Kean:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  this  Conven- 
tion do  now  adjourn,  to  meet  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1893. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  President  announced  that 
the  Association  was  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
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APPENDIX. 


BANQUET  AT  THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  24. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's  session,  Mr.  Bodine  an- 
nounced that  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Commissioners  would 
be  given  in  the  ordinary  of  the  Windsor  Hotel,  at  8:30  p.  M. 
This  brilliant  interlude  in  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention is  described  by  the  local  press  as  follows: 

Governor  Routt,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  clad  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
their  official  uniforms,  preceded  the  guests  from  the  parlors  of  the  hotel  to 
the  banquet  room.  The  hall  was  very  elaborately  decorated.  On  every  side 
were  floral  ornaments.  Smilax  and  delicate,  trailing  ferns  were  laid  down 
the  center  of  the  tables,  interspersed  with  large  baskets  of  cut  flowers. 
There  were  no  huge  set  pieces,  but  the  simple  treatment  of  the  designer  was 
as  effective  as  more  elaborate  efforts  might  have  been.  The  tables  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  and  plates  were  laid  for  eighty-five 
persons.  When  the  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr.  Bodine,  took  his  seat  beside 
his  Excellency  every  chair  was  occupied.  Those  present  were:  Governor 
John  Ia  Routt,  Mayor  Piatt  Rogers,  Miss  May  Gentle,  Edward  Bailey  and 
wife;  Governor*8  staff  —  Adjutant  General  John  C.  Kennedy,  Colonel  Frank 
D.  Bartlett,  Colonel  Francis  J.  Crane,  Colonel  Horace  N.  Chittenden,  Colonel 
Harrison  E.  Hoyt,  Colonel  P.  B.  Russell,  Colonel  Charles  A.  Jochmus;  Mrs. 
Harrison  E.  Hoyt,  W.  H.  Montgomery,  wife  and  son.  Secretary  of  State  E.  J. 
Eaton  and  wife.  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Nathan  S.  Hurd  and  wife, 
Chief  Clerk  Labor  Bureau  E.  E.  Richardson  and  wife;  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wad* 
lin,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Albert  S.  Bolles,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Gheorge 
W.  Walts,  of  California;  Hon.  Willard  C.  Hall,  of  Missouri;  W.  C.  O'Eriant 
President  Andrew  Chalmers  of  the  Trades  Assembly,  Vice  President  James 
H.  Cater  of  the  Trades  Assembly,  Secretary  Thomas  Tonge  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Exchange;  Hon.  Charles  S.  Simmerman,  of  New  Jersey;  C.  A. 
Henrie,  of  Kansas;  Hon.  J.  R.  Sovereign,  of  Iowa;  Alderman  J.  8.  Riche, 
M.  D.  Van  Horn,  Assistant  Attorney  General  H.  B.  Babb,  Charles  Hartzell, 
Samuel  Lesem;  Hon.  Philip  Andres,  of  Nebraska;  Hon.  William  A.  Peelle, 
Jr.,  of  Indiana;  J.  T.  Peelle,  of  Illinois;  Superintendent  of  Union  Printers* 
Home  J.  D.  Vaughan,  of  Colorado  Springs;  Charles  Broders,  Orlando  Kling, 
Hon.  Donald  Fletcher,  James  T.  Smith,  J.  S.  Appel,  B.  S.  Tedman  and  wife, 
Perry  Smith,  Mrs.  Gelleland,  George  H.  King  and  wife;  Hon.  Frank  H.  Bet- 
ton  and  wife,  of  Kansas;  Hon.  C.  J.  Driscoll,  President  C.  W.  Rhodes  of  Den- 
ver T^'pographical  Union,  Richard  Linthicum;  Hon.  Henry  A,  Robinson,  of 
Michigan;   Hon.  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  of  Maine;  Hon.  Edward  J.  Kean,  of 
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New  York;  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss  and  wife,  of  Connecticut;  Thomas 
Withers  and  wife.  Rev  William  H.  Brodhead,  Walter  S.  Johnson;  Miss 
Barnes,  of  Kansas;  Hon.  Charles  F.  Peck,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs.  Lester  Bodine.  After  the  elegant 
table  decorations  had  been  sufficiently  admired,  the  guests  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  good  things  before  them,  and  soon  demonstrated  that  the  men 
who  are  habituated  to  dealing  with  large  tables  of  cold  figures  were  disposed 
to  follow  their  usual  habits  of  analyzation,  and  the  good  cheer  so  abundantly 
provided  was  dissected  with  a  heartiness  and  pleasure  that  showed  the  stat- 
isticians* ability  to  deal  successfully  with  the  food  question. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  the  toastmaster's  duties 
began,  the  first  toast  proposed  being  "Our  Association," 
which  was  responded  to  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Com- 
missioner of  the  National  Department  of  Labor,  in  a  very 

graceful  and  appropriate  speech.     He  said : 

The  Bureaus  represented  in  this  Association  are  a  part  of  the  'great  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country,  and  the  men  who  control  them,  regardless  of 
tlieir  political  affiliations,  are  working  earnestly  and  efficiently  in  the  col- 
lection of  an  array  of  facts  which  are  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  solution  of  some  of  the  perplexing  social  problems  which  now  con- 
front us. 

"Our  Guests"  was  the  toast  that  came  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  Governor  Routt  responded.     After  extending 

a  cordial  welcome,  he  said : 

You  are  doing  a  great  work  for  America;  not  so  much  as  the  ministers, 
perhaps,  because  you  are  not  so  numerous.  The  collection  of  statistics  on 
the  labor  question  is  a  great  work.  I  believe  it  will  result  in  fixing  this  labor 
question  permanently.  Information  is  what  this  people  need.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  books,  so  that  the  boys  and  the  girls  can  read.  Unlike  the  early 
days,  the  boys  and  girls  are  given  a  chnnce. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Betton,  of  Kansas, 

replied  on  behalf  of  the  guests. 

He  thanked  the  Governor  for  the  magnificent  reception  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  who  came  from  all  of  the  most  progressive 
States  of  the  Union,  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  North  Dakota  to 
Tennessee,  and  who  represented  a  new  factor  in  social  ethics — the  effort  to 
learn  from  personal  intercourse  something  regarding  the  actual  condition  of 
the  vast  army  of  wage-earners.  The  investigations  of  the  Labor  Bureaus  had 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  our  people  were  rearing  the 
next  generation  of  American  citizens  on  an  average  family  income  of  less 
than  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  said:  ** Although  the  family  income  has 
increased  and  the  burden  of  human  toil  diminished  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, yet, on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  for  production  have  enormously  in- 
creased, and  the  ability  to  consume  must  keep  pace  with  this  increase,  or  the 
surplus  product  will  be  useless.  How  to  justly  and  equitably  distribute  this 
ever-growing  volume  of  product  is  the  question  of  the  hour." 
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"Colorado — Past,  Present  and  Future,"  was  the  next  toast, 
and  to  this  Hon.  Lester  Bodine  spoke  as  follows  : 

There  is  but  one  Colorado  —  Nature's  favorite  daughter.  In  1876,  when  a 
mere  child  of  the  plains,  she  rapped  at  the  door  of  Statehood  with  l&nuckies 
of  gold,  and  demanded  admission  in  a  voice  of  silver.  It  proved  a  aesame. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  now,  although  but  '*  sweet  sixteen ''  in  Statehood 
age,  she  blushingly  wears  the  well-deserved  crown  of  Queen  of  the  Weal 

An  eminent  but  somewhat  cynical  English  writer  once  said  that  America 
was  noted  for  its  great  lakes,  great  harbors  and  great  liars.  Colorado  has 
none  of  these.  Yet  when  a  Coloradoan  goes  abroad  and  recites  the  marvel- 
ous resources  of  this  State,  without  exaggeration,  it  sounds  to  the  listener 
like  a  sepulchral  voice  from  the  tomb  of  Ananias.  It  dims  the  luster  of 
Aladdin's  lamp  and  causes  that  fabled  beacon  of  radiance  to  look  like  a  tal- 
low dip  compared  to  a  dynamo. 

The  Colorado  of  the  past,  according  to  geographical  map-makers,  was  a 
plain  square  of  four  lines,  a  scrambled  dash  of  mountains,  a  serpentine  line 
denoting  the  course  of  the  enthusiastic  Arkansas  river,  and  a  map-m«ker*8 
''chrysanthemum"  labeled  Pike's  Peak.  The  modern  map  of  Colorado  has 
had  its  complexion  improved.  It  is  now  dotted  with  thriving  cities  and  bust- 
ling miniug  camps.  It  is  streaked  with  railroads,  and  diecloses  fifty-five 
flourishing  counties.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  primitive  archi- 
tecture of  the  prairie  dog  and  the  uuostentatious  tepee  adorued  comer  lots  in 
Denver  that  are  now  occupied  by  towering  business  blocks.  J^ess  than  thirty 
years  ago  Indians,  or  "  reds,"  as  they  are  known  in  popular  parlance,  roamed 
our  streets  without  a  white.  Pardon  the  satire,  but  now  there  are  perhaps 
many  whites  that  roam  the  streets  without  a  red,  although  less  here  than  in 
the  over-crowded  East.  The  only  warriors  now  visible  on  our  streets  are 
the  mute  sentinels  of  wood  that  act  in  each  instance  as  a  reception  committee 
of  one  in  front  of  cigar  stores.  However,  in  some  remote  portions  of  the 
East  there  are  a  few  misguided  people  who  imagine  that  the  noble  red  man 
still  strokes  the  shaggy  beardlet  of  the  buffalo  on  the  outskirts  of  Colorado 
cities.  Now,  official  statistics  demonstrate  that  the  Indian  population  of 
New  York  and  Maine  each  exceed  that  of  Colorado,  while  in  that  rose-garden 
of  culture,  Massachusetts,  there  is  as  much  Indian  blood  as  there  is  in  this 
State.  The  Massachusetts  Indian  is  probably  more  cultured  than  his  West- 
ern brother.  He  does  not  eat  pie  with  a  knife  or  wear  rings  in  his  nose,  and 
perhaps  is  better  versed  in  Browning  than  the  Colorado  redskin,  but  there 
must  be  some  social  qualities  about  the  Western  Indian  that  would  inspire 
the  envy  of  Ward  McAllister  when  a  Massachusetts  school  teacher  comes 
out  west  and  marries  one  of  them. 

The  thirty-eighth  star  in  the  constellution  corner  of  the  nation*s  flag, 
placed  there  in  commemoration  of  the  admission  of  Colorado,  is  al^o  em- 
blematical of  the  star  of  empire,  which,  according  to  tradition,  took  its  way 
westward,  and  although  the  fact  is  not  generally  known,  permanently  located 
in  Colorado.  The  five  points  of  this  star  shed  brilliant  rays  on  Colorado's 
advantages,  namely :  Mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  commerce  and 
climate.  That  star  is  but  the  nucleus  of  a  glittering  galaxy  of  other  resources 
that  have  never  suffered  an  eclipse.  Among  the  natural  advantages  of  Colo- 
rado may  be  mentioned  inexhaustible  resources  of  gold,  silver,  cop|)er,  coal, 
lead,  iron,  petroleum,  granite  and  sandstone.  Colorado  soil  res|>onds  gener- 
ously to  the  plow,  as  well  as  to  the  pick  and  drill. 
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In  maaufacturing  and  Industrial  enterprises  Colorado  possesses  natural 
advantages  that  are  yearly  attracting  capital  and  yielding  handsome  returns. 
The  climatic  advantages  of  Colorado  are  incomparable.  This  is  the  health- 
seeker's  paradise — the  invalid's  Mecca.  Pignring  the  value  of  a  pair  of 
longs  at  $5,000,  and  realizing  the  large  number  of  lungs  manufactured  by 
Colorado  atmosphere  every  year,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  of 
thifl  State  leads  the  world. 

The  scenic  grandeur  of  Colorado  has  long  been  a  household  word.  Its 
praises  have  been  sung  in  the  parlors  of  the  rich  and  the  garrets  of  the  poo(. 
Year  after  year  thousands  of  visitors  gaze  with  rapture  at  the  impressive 
grandeur  of  God's  handiwork  visible  in  our  lofty  peaks,  rugged  cafions  and 
bubbling  springs.  Colorado  scenery  also  deserves  the  distinction  of  having 
faced  the  deadly  kodak  oftener  than  anything  else  on  American  soil  except 
Niagara  Falls,  and  I  regard  Niagara  Falls  as  a  scenic  half-breed,  as  half  is  in 
the  United  States,  while  the  other  portion  is  in  Canada.  Show  me  a  State 
where  engineering  skill  has  proved  a  greater  masteiy  than  in  Colorado. 

The  public- school  system  of  Colorado  is  a  homestead  pride.  Over  every 
school  house  within  the  borders  of  this  State  floats  that  majestic  pennant  of 
liberty — the  red,  white  and  blue.  We  educate  our  children  in  patriotism,  as 
well  as  books,  and  it  is  the  easiest  and  most  popular  of  their  studies.  A  flut- 
ter of  the  stars  and  stripes,  or  a  few  strains  of  **  Yankee  Doodle,"  inspires  the 
childish  heart  fully  as  much  as  it  does  that  of  its  parents.  Colorado,  even  in 
Its  Territorial  infancy,  in  1862,  remained  loyal  to  the  flag,  and  although  the 
population  was  at  that  time  limited,  Colorado  sent  4,908  soldiers  to  the  front, 
in  reepOBse  to  the  call  of  that  heroic,  heaven-sent  President,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. None  of  them  were  ever  shot  in  the  back,*  and  when  they  were  told  to 
strike  for  their  country  and  their  home,  they  struck  for  their  country  and 
did  n't ''  strike  for  home  "  until  the  war  was  ended. 

Deserved  consideration  is  shown  to  labor  in  this  State.  The  penitentiary 
is  maintained  at  a  heavy  loss  year  after  year,  rather  than  allow  convict  labor 
to  compete  with  the  free  and  unstained  hands  of  honest  workingmen.  Most 
of  the  mercantile  establishments  close  their  doors  at  6  o'clock  and  Sunday, 
too,  in  order  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  of  faithful  and  deserving  clerks. 
Through  legislative  enactment  the  flrst  Monday  in  Septeml)er,  each  year, 
known  as  Labor  Day,  is  made  a  legal  holiday,  as  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
wage-earners  of  Colorado. 

In  1870,  Colorado's  population  was  89,864;  in  1880,  it  was  184,827,  and  in 

1890,  it  had  increased  to  500,000,  although  the  census  returns  only  made  it 
412,194. 

Do  you  know  what  caused  this  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  this 
State?  Do  you  know  what  has  builded  our  cities,  kept  our  commercial  chan- 
nels free  from  the  breakers  of  adversity,  and  caused  this  prosperous  State  to 
act  as  a  magnet  upon  outside  humanity?  Are  you  aware  of  what  gives  em 
ployment  to  over  21,000  men,  whose  wages  are  circulated  with  the  merchant, 
the  miller,  and  the  tradesman,  and  keep  the  wheels  of  progress  in  motion? 
It  is  the  mining  industry. 

When  that  famed  Columbus  of  the  plains,  Zebulon  Pike,  sighted  the  lofty 
peak  that  bears  his  name,  he  little  thought  that  it  was  a  milestone  in  the 
mineral  development  of  a  State  whose  mountains  were  filled  with  precious 
metals.  Colorado  has  had  a  diversity  of  nicknames.  Even  when  the  digni- 
fied robes  of  Statehood  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  she  was  called  the  ^*Centen> 
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nlal  State"  and  "The  Nation's  Kid."  But  to-day  Colorado  has  but  one 
sobriquet.  It  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  her  people.  It  is  nailed  over  the 
firesides  of  her  miners,  and  emblazoned  on  the  crest  of  her  prosperity.  That 
name  is  the  "  Silver  State."  The  mines  made  Colorado  —  mines  of  silver  and 
gold.  Colorado  is  a  proud  and  protecting  mother  of  these  precious  children. 
She  believes,  and  justly,  too,  that  her  silvery-haired  child  should  be  equally 
as  well  treated  as  her  offspring  of  golden  hair.  A  stab  at  silver  means  a 
thrust  at  mining  labor.  It  means  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  hideous  skele- 
ton of  despair  into  the  households  of  our  miners.  It  is  the  index  to  business 
depression.  If  Congress  would  quit  "starring"  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  a  measure  for  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver,  the  population  and  prosperity  of  this  State  and  others 
would  be  materially  benefited. 

The  future  of  Colorado  is  a  brilliant  one.  Each  succeeding  year  will  in- 
crease the  greatness  of  this  State.  In  twenty  years  from  now  the  golden 
radiance  of  an  every-day  sun  will  beam  upon  this  grand  Commonwealth  and 
cast  gen!al  warmth  upon  a  State  that  will  then  be  first  in  agriculture,  first  in 
production  of  coal,  second  in  manufacturing,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing its  supremacy  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver.  I  do  not  wear  long 
hair  or  otherwise  possess  the  personal  iifdividuality  of  a  prophet,  but  I  make 
these  predictions,  and  if  any  of  you  are  on  earth  in  1912,  just  remember 
these  assertions.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  was  recently  unveiled  the 
statue  of  Horace  Greeley,  one  of  Nature's  greatest  noblemen.  His  advice  to 
the  youth  of  this  country  became  proverbial.  I  feel  confident  that  if  some 
modern  Pygmalion  could  put  the  breath  of  life  into  that  statue  now,  that  the 
bronze  lips  would  move  and  Greeley's  revised  advice  would  be:  "Go  to  Colo- 
rado, young  man,  and  catch  up  with  the  country." 

The  next  toast,  "  Abolition  of  Poverty,"  was  responded  to 
by  Hon.  Donald  Fletcher,  of  Denver,  who  said  : 

The  last  generation  abolished  slavery  ;  this  generation  should  abolish  pov- 
erty, and  he  suggested  as  a  means  to  that  end,  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  should  exempt  from  taxation  and  legal 
attachment  the  first  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  accumulated  by 
any  one  individual;  formulate  a  graded  scale  of  taxation,  giving  a  minimum 
or  a  ratio  for  the  guidance  of  the  assessors  and  county  commissioners,  and  a 
graded  scale  of  assessment  in  probating  wills  and  settling  estates,  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  to  be  for  the  general  good. 

Jamp:s  H.  Cater,  Vice  President  of  the  Denver  Trades 

Assembly,  responded  to  the  toast  "  Organized  Labor."     He 
said  : 

Comparatively  few  men  understand  the  nature  of  the  labor  movement 
Men  who  are  regarded  as  well-read  in  science  and  literature,  as  a  rule,  fail  to 
give  the  labor  question  that  study  and  investigation  which  Its  importance 
demands,  and  it  is  only  too  common  for  possibly  well-meaning  —  but  In  many 
instances  superficial  thinkers  —  to  air  their  theories  both  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form and  through  the  press.  It  is  an  old  axiom  that  knowledge  la  power, 
but  knowledge  is  only  powerful  when  applied.  Ignorance  breeds  weakness 
and  decay,  and  requires  no  effort  in  application.  It  is  ever  with  ua,  working 
evil.    Only  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  labor  organizations  can  realize 
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their  value  as  educators ;  no  other  agency  has  exercised  so  potent  an  influ- 
ence in  the  practical  enlightenment  of  the  people.  The  daily  press  and  cur- 
rent literature  are  the  popular  educators.  Unionism  has  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  average  worker.  The  pole-star  of  the  labor  move 
ment  is  equality;  it  means  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men;  the  removal 
of  unfair  and  unjust  conditions  that  surround  the  people,  and  the  true 
adjustment  of  those  matters  that  pertain  to  the  business  and  work  of  the 
Tf^ation.  Organized  labor  is  sometimes  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  Kepub- 
lic.  This  charge  I  deny.  Let  foreign  invasion  threaten  or  domestic  treason 
rear  its  head,  and  among  the  very  first  to  respond  to  the  bugle's  call  will  be 
found  the  members  of  organized  labor.  Denver  is  the  best  organized  city  in 
America  ~  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  nowhere  does  a  more  friendly  spirit 
exist  between  employer  and  employ^.  The  existence  of  a  strong  central 
labor  organization  checks  and  prevents  strife.  Gentlemen,  for  you  and  the 
noble  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  we  have  only  words  of  encouragement. 
Go  forward  in  your  grand  and  exalted  mission,  with  unflagging  zeal  and  un- 
shaken determination  I  Spread  the  light  of  knowledge  in  your  valuable 
reports  !  We  do  not  ask  you  to  distort  or  misrepresent  for  our  sakes.  We 
have  everything  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  the  result  of  your  faithful 
labor.  Let  the  living  stream  of  truth  flow  in  your  minds.  State  things  as 
you  find  them;  no  matter  where  the  blow  falls.  If  it  hits  us  we  will  stand 
it,  and  mend  our  ways.  When  doing  wrong  we  should  be  corrected.  We 
know  full  well  that  the  execution  of  your  work  will  bring  to  us  exact  justice, 
with  its  train  of  inestimable  blessings.  Your  reports  will  demonstrate  that 
the  world  has  vastly  improved  by  reason  of  trades  and  labor  unions  having 
lived  and  flourished.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  all  men  shall  recognize 
them  as  the  heralds  of  a  higher  civilization  and  the  promoters  of  a  grander 
era !  Organized  ]alx>r  salutes  you,  and  earnestly  desires  your  abundant  suc- 
cess in  this  and  all  coming  years. 

Hon.  C.  J.  Driscoll,  ex-Labor  Commissioner  of  Colorado, 

spoke  to  the  toast  "Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics."  He  said  : 
The  eight-hour  agitation  in  Massachusetts  in  1867-68  forcibly  demon- 
strated the  need  of  reliable  Information  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  masses.  The  people  were  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  by 
the  burning  eloquence  of  Wendell  Phillips.  During  this  agitation  reforms 
in  oppressive  systems  were  demanded  and  denied ;  employers  reasoning  that 
the  old  customs  which  made  up  our  civilization  shoald  not  be  changed  at  the 
request  of  uninformed  men.  The  agitation  continued.  The  evil  effect  of 
the  prevailing  system,  especially  as  it  applied  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  was  exposed,  and  to  appease  the  excitement  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (the  first  in  the  world)  was  established.  Other  States  soon  followed. 
until  now  we  can  count  twenty-eight  State  Bureaus,  as  well  as  a  Department 
of  Labor  at  Washington.  It  Is  frequently  asked,  "  What  have  Labor  Bureaus 
accomplished?"  We  answer  by  asking,  "What  has  education  accom- 
plished?'* Labor  Bureaus  educate  the  people  upon  matters  that  closely 
concern  their  temporal  welfare.  They  endeavor  to  create  a  friendly  feeling 
between  employer  and  employed  by  exposing  certain  fallacies;  they  furnit^h 
information  upon  which  beneficial  legislation  may  be  founded.  The  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  work  of  these  Bureaus  cannot  now  be  fully  estimated. 
They  are  building  for  the  future.     Sometimes  the  Commissioners  meet  with 
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adverse  criticism,  but  they  go  right  on,  l)elieving  that  the  right  efforts  will  be 
better  appreciated  by  and  by.  The  Commissioners  are  nerved  to  labor  bj 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  earnestly  working  for 

*'A  caase  that  lacks  assistance, 

^Gainst  wrongs  that  need  resistance, 

Fur  the  fntare  in  the  distance 

And  the  good  that  they  can  do." 

Mayor  Rogers  spoke  to  the  toast  "Denver,  the  Conven- 
tion City."  After  eulogizing  Denver  as  preeminently  fitted 
for  conventional  gatherings,  and  briefly  referring  to  her  rec- 
ord in  that  direction,  he  alluded  to  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  was  inclined  to  blame  the  trustees  of  capital 
for  in  many  cases  unnecessarily  and  arbitrarily  precipitating 

the  collisions  which  too  frequently  occur.     He  said: 

There  can  be  no  capital  without  society;  it  is  the  product  of  the  many  and 
not  of  the  individual.  Those  who  control  it  are  in  a  broad  sense  trustees, 
and  are  responsible  for  their  stewardship.  The  happiest  and  most  prosper- 
ous community  is  where  this  truth  is  intelligently  recognized.  However 
wealthy  an  individual  may  be,  he  can  only  command  for  his  personal  needs 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  as  follows:  "Labor  and  the 
Press,"  response  by  Richard  Linthicum,  of  Denver;  "The 
Ladies,"  Col.  T.  B.  Russell,  of  the  Governor's  staff;  and  "The 
Military  and  Labor,"  Adjutant  General  Kennedy.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Montgomery  gave  a  recitation  entitled  "Two  Loves  and  a 
Life,"  which  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  Thus  concluded 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  episodes  of  the  Ninth  Convention. 


SIGHT-SEEING   IN    DENVER. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  26. 
On  Thursday  morning  carriages  were  provided,  and  the 
Commissioners    were    taken    through    and   around   the   city. 
Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,  the  Connecticut  Commissioner, 

gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  ride: 

On  Thursday  the  city  officials  took  the  members  of  the  Convention  in 
carriages,  and  showed  them  the  beauties  of  their  delightful  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings.  The  beautiful  residence  portion  of  the  city  is  at  the  same  level 
above  the  sea  as  the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  From  almost  every  dwelling 
may  be  seen  across  the  plain  the  beautiful  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  lofty  Cheyenne  Mountain,  and  the  snowy  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  eighty  mllef 
to  the  south;  and  that  of  Long's  Peak,  of  equal  height  and  at  an  equal 
distance  to  the  northwest. 

After  visiting  the  city  park   and    the    magnificent   capitol 
building — now  in  course  of  construction — the  carriages  were 
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halted  at  the  entrance  of  the  building  erected  by  the  Denver 
Stock  and  Mining  E.xchange,  and  the  Commissioners  were 
met  by  the  officers  of  that  association,  and  escorted  through 
all  parts  of  the  lofty  structure,  concluding  with  a  view  of  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  during  the  selling  hour. 

After  dinner  the  Commissioners  again  took  carriages,  and 
drove  to  the  Grant  Smelter,  located  some  two  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  where  they  were  shown  all  the  various 
processes  of  converting  the  crude  ore  into  bullion  ready  for 
shipment.  This  is  one  of  the  great  Denver  silver  smelters 
which  employ  hundreds  of  men  and  constitute  an  important 
factor  in  the  material  welfare  of  the  city. 

At  6:30  p.  M.  the  Commissioners  bade  a  reluctant  farewell 
to  the  hospitable  people  of  Denver,  and  departed  for  Colo- 
rado Springs,  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
at  which  place  they  arrived  at  9:30  P.  M.,  where  they  were 
greeted  by  Mayor  Sprague,  Colonel  De  LaVergne,  President 
Slocum,  of  the  Colorado  College,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lawton,  Hon. 
A.  A.  McGovney,  members  of  the  Trades  Assembly,  and 
others  who  had  assembled  for  that  purpose. 


COLORADO    SPRINGS. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  ^7. 

To-day  the  Commissioners  had  a  good  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  scenic  advantages  of  Colorado  Springs  and  vicinity. 
At  9:30  A.  M.  Secretary  Buckmax,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Secretary  of  State  Eaton  and  wife,  Senator  McGov- 
ney, Colonel  De  LaVergne,  Colonel  Ervay,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Lawton,  Mr.  Cocks,  of  the  Trades  Assembly,  and  others, 
secured  carriages  and  drove  to  The  Antlers.  The  Commis- 
sioners and  the  ladies  were  in  readiness,  and  the  party  was 
soon  bowling  over  the  smooth  road  leading  to  the  Union 
Printers'  Home,  where  they  were  received  by  Superintendent 
Vaughan,  and  shown  over  the  building.  After  leaving  the 
Home  the  party  was  driven  through  the  city  over  the.  boule- 
vard to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  Glen  Eyrie,  returning  to 
The  Antlers  for  lunch  at  i  o'clock.  At  2:30  electric  cars 
were  taken  to  the  Casino,  where  Herr  Stark,  leader  of  the 
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Hungarian  band,  had  prepared  a  special  musical  programme 
for  the  occasion.  At  4:45  the  party  visited  Cheyenne  Canon, 
and  ascended  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the  Seven  Falls.  At 
8:30  the  Commissioners  attended  the  reception  given  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College,  and  at 
10:30  Mr.  Barker  took  charge  and  escorted  the  visitors  to 
his  famous  hostelry  at  Manitou,  going  over  in  special  cars. 
Our  worthy  colleague,  Commissioner  Hotchkiss,  thus  hap- 
pily describes  the  delightful  day  spent  at  Colorado  Springs  : 

In  the  morning  our  party  was  taken  in  carriages  about  the  city  and  to  the 
Childs-Drexel  Home  for  Union  Printers,  which  had  been  dedicated  only  a 
few  days  before.    It  is  a  beautiful  and  unique  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
superannuated  and  disabled  printers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    A  large 
tract  of  land  was  presented  by  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  to  the  Home,  the 
most  beautiful  and  commanding  site  occupied  by  any  building  which  we  saw 
in  the  vicinity.    Some  of  the  rooms  have  been  richly  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished by  private  parties.    From  here  the  drive  was  across  the  plateau  be- 
tween Colorado  Springs  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  where  we  encountered 
one  of  those  sudden  storms  of  rain  and  hail  which  so  frequently  form  in  the 
lofty  mountains  and  as  quickly  pass  over.    The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  and  the  unique  geological  wonders  everywhere  presenting  them- 
selves are  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  require  description.    From  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods  we  were  driven  to  Manitou,  nestled  among  the  hills  at  the 
base  of  Pike*s  Peak,  and  from  which  the  cog-wheel  railway  starts,  leading  to 
the  summit.    In  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  guests  were  invited  to  the 
Casino,  a  beautiful  resort,  four  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  by  electric  care, 
at  the  base  of  Cheyenne  Mountain  and  the  entrance  to  the  famous  cafion. 
Most  of  the  party  left  the  cars  at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  walked  two 
miles  through  Cheyenne  Cafion,  which  was  probably  the  most  impressive 
experience  of  the  whole  trip.    The  abrupt  face  of  rocks  rising  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  cafion  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet  produced  an  effect  of 
indescribable  wonder  and  awe.    Following  the  trail  from  the  canon  we  came 
to  a  rough  sign-board,  where  a  trail  branched  off  to  the  left,  with  the  sig- 
nificant words,  "To  the  Grave,"  referring  to  the  grave  of  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son, who  was  buried,  at  her  own  request,  on  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  of 
Cheyenne  Mountain.    Recently,  however,  the  revered  dust  has  been  re- 
moved to  a  cemetery  in  Colorado  Springs,  owing  to  the  traces  of  vandalism 
and  desecration  found  in  the  vicinity  of  her  chosen  resting  place.     After 
reaching  the  Falls  and  ascending  the  rough  steps  which  lead  to  the  height 
from  which  the  stream  flowing  through  the  cafion  tumbles  by  seven  con- 
secutive falls,  we  returned  to  the  hotel. 


MANITOU  AND  PIKE'S  PEAK. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  28. 
For  the  day  spent  at  Manitou  we  will  again  quote   from 

Commissioner  Hotchkiss: 

On  Saturday  morning,  after  visiting  the  mineral  springs,  we  were  taken  in 
^busses  to  the  Manitou  <Sf  Pike*s  Peak  Hallway,  and  at  9:30  started  on  the 
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ascent  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  manage  me  nt  of  the  road  had  made  great  efforts 
to  clear  the  snow  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  our  party  to  the  summit,  but  as 
the  snow  lay  in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet,  after 
passing  the  timber  line,  it  was  found  impracticable,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
stop  within  sight  of  the  Government  house  on  the  summit,  or  rather  its  roof, 
for  all  but  the  roof  was  hidden  by  the  sarrounding  banks  of  snow.  Two 
miles  beyond  the  half-way  house  the  train  was  stopped  to  enable  the  party 
to  ascend  the  peak  known  as  Observation  Point,  the  highest  except  Pike's. 
The  ascent  is  most  abrupt  and  some  of  the  way  very  rough,  and  burros,  those 
unique,  wooly,  sure-footed  little  animals  which  have  proved  so  useful  in 
mountain  climbing,  were  provided  for  the  use  of  such  ladies  as  had  the 
courage  to  mount  them  and  ride  up  the  winding  paths  to  the  summit  and 
back.  After  a  hasty  lunch  at  the  Barker  Hotel,  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Commissioners  were  taken  on  a  drive  through  the  Ute  Pass  and  up  the  zig- 
zag road  which  climbs  to  the  entrance  of  Grand  Cavern,  which  we  entered 
and  traversed  for  a  long  distance.  A  rugged  mountain  trail  led  us  to  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  from  which  we  made  the  dizzy  descent  to  Williams  Gallon, 
where  the  carriages  had  gone  to  await  us.  This  cailon  is  like  the  others  in 
most  respects,  but  in  one  place  the  perpendicular  walls  are  so  near  together 
that  there  is  barely  room  for  the  carriage  wheels  to  pass,  and  sitting  on  the 
seat  of  the  carriage  I  could  touch  with  the  tips  of  my  fingers  the  walls  on 
each  side  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  pleasant,  features 
of  the  day  at  Manitou  was  the  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  the 
courtesies  extended  to  the  Commissioners  bv  the  officials  of 
the  Manitou  &  Pike's  Peak  Railway,  notably  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Cable,  the  youthful  but  efficient  Superintendent.  This  road 
is  a  few  feet  short  of  nine  miles  in  length,  and  in  that  distance 
surmounts  an  elevation  of  7,525  feet,  or  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  miles  of  direct  perpendicular.  The  engines  will  weigh 
about  twenty-eight  tons  when  loaded,  and  are  of  200  horse 
power.  Their  maximum  speed  is  about  eight  miles  per  hour, 
and  they  are  designed  to  push  the  trains  when  gomg  up  the 
mountain  and  to  precede  them  in  the  descent.  This  gives 
them  perfect  control  over  the  coaches,  which,  not  being 
coupled  to  the  engine,  can,  if  desired,  be  let  down  independ- 
ently, as  they  are  all  equipped  with  two  very  substantial 
pinion  brakes,  operated  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  on  the 
engines.  One  of  these  brakes  is  of  sufficient  power  to  stop 
and  hold  the  whole  train.  The  rails  in  the  center,  of  which 
there  arc  two,  are  set  1 5^  inches  apart,  and  vary  in  weight 
from  21  to  31^  pounds  per  foot,  and  are  made  of  the  best- 
adapted  Bessemer  steel,  the  teeth    being   cut    from    a    solid 

piece  in  specially  constructed  machines.  Each  rack  rail  is  80 
—9 
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inches  lonjf,  and  they  are  so  placed  as  to  break  joints.     It  is 
claimed  that  this  is  the  highest  railway  in  the  world. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


For  the  following  sketches  of  members  present  at  the  Den- 
ver session  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hotch- 

Kiss: 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  see  the  men  assembled  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  official  position,  not  only  wield  a  potent  influence  in  industrial  mat- 
ters, but  control  the  expenditures  of  large  sums  of  public  money,  and  the 
questions  who  these  men  are,  what  their  antecedents  have  been,  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  capable  of  a  judicious  discharge  of  their  great  responsibili- 
ties, are  questions  of  vital  importnnce  to  the  public. 

It  is  reassuring  to  observe  that  all  of  the  fifteen  Commissioners  are  In  the 
prime  of  life,  when  men  ought  to  be  capable  of  doing  their  very  best  work. 
The  youngest  Commissioner  present  is  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest 
sixty.  Their  average  age  is  forty-seven  years.  Of  the  fifteen,  only  eight  are 
under  forty,  five  range  from  forty  to  fifty  and  six  from  fifty  to  sixty.  Many 
are  known  as  men  of  marked  character  and  individuality,  and  have  proved 
their  ability  by  the  quality  and  scope  of  their  work. 

The  President,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  was  an  attorney  at  law  and  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  when  he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
that  State  in  1878.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 
by  President  Arthur  in  1885.  He  had  not  been  connected  with  any  labor 
organization  in  any  way;  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  fifty-two  years  of 
agp. 

Hon.  Frank  H.  Bbtton,  Secretary,  had  been  engaged  in  milling  in  Kansas, 
and  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  that  State  on  the  creation  of  the  Bureau 
in  1885;  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Convention  in  1891;  he  is  a  Knight 
of  Labor,  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  is  fifty-six  years  of  age. 

Hon.  WiLLARD  C.  Hall  succeeded  Lee  Meriwether  as  Commissioner 
of  Missouri  in  1891;  had  been  engaged  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising;  he 
is  a  l)rother  of  U.  S.  Hall,  who  was  President  of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance in  1891,  and  led  the  opposition  to  the  sub-treasury  and  land-loan  scheme 
through  the  United  States;  is  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  a  Democrat  in 
politics. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Peck  was  made  first  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  by  Governor  Cleveland  on  the  recommendation  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor  David  B.  Hill,  in  1883.  He  is  a  journalist,  and  had  not  been  connected 
with  organized  labor;  is  forty- five  years  of  age,  and  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics. 

Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin  succeeded  Carroll  D.  Wright  as  Chief  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  in  1888,  and  has  been  twice  reappointed.  He  had  been 
connected  with  special  work  in  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  since  1879;  is  an 
architect  by  profession;  is  forty  years  of  age,  and  a  Republican  in  politics. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  has  been  Chief  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  since  1883; 
had  previously  spent  several  years  in  the  service  of  the  State;  has  been 
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elected  fire  times  Chief  of  Bareaa;  is  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  politics. 

Hon.  H.  A.  liOBixsoN  was  made  Commissioner  of  the  Michigan  Bureau  in 
1890  in  response  to  petitions  signed  by  20,000  laboring  men;  has  been 
actively  interested  in  the  labor  movement  for  twenty-five  years,  and  edited  a 
paper  in  support  of  the  Greenback  party.  He  stumped  Indiana  in  1876  and 
1878,  and  nominated  Peter  Cooper  for  President  at  the  Indianapolis  conven- 
tion in  1876;  in  1879  he  stumped  the  State  of  Maine,  and  other  States  later 
in  the  interest  of  that  movement;  in  1889  he  stumped  Ohio  with  Governor 
Campbell;  is  Independent  in  politics,  and  is  fifty  years  of  age. 

Hon.  Albbbt  S.  Bolles  was  made  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania  to  suc- 
ceed Joel  B.  McCaicent  in  1887.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Norwich 
Btilletifu  in  Connecticut,  is  now  a  practicing  attorney  and  editor  of  the  Bank- 
m'  Journal^  of  New  York;  is  Professor  of  Commercial  Law  and  Banking 
in  the  Wharton  School  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Sovereign  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Iowa  to  succeed  Dr. 
Hutch  INS  in  1890,  by  Governor  Boies.  He  is  Independent  in  politics,  and  is 
thirty  eight  years  of  age.  He  is  State  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  has  published  a  labor  paper  for  seven  years. 

Hon.  Philip  Andres,  Commissioner  for  Nebraska,  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Boyd  in  1890;  and  he  began  the  discharge  of  his  ofilcial  duties  after 
waiting  nine  months  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Thayer- 
Boyd  contest.  He  is  State  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
only  employs  Knights  of  Labor  for  his  assistants;  he  was  In  the  Legisla- 
tare  in  1887-88,  and  introduced  the  measure  establishing  the  Bareau.  He  is 
a  Democrat,  and  is  fifty  years  of  age. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Matthews  has  been  Commissioner  of  the  Maine  Bureau 
since  it  was  created  in  1887;  is  an  attorney  and  journalist;  was  Assistant  As. 
sessor  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislatare  in  1878;  is  a 
Republican,  and  is  sixty  years  of  age. 

Hon.  George  W.  Walts  has  been  Commissioner  of  the  California  Bureau 
since  1891.  For  several  years  he  was  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  at  San  Francisco,  was  afterwards  arbitrator  for  the  Pass- 
enger Agents'  Apsociation,  representing  the  twenty-three  railroads  engaged 
in  Pacific  Coast  interests;  he  is  a  prominent  G.  A.  R.  man,  is  Past  Com- 
mander of  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  and  was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the 
Veterans'  Home  Association,  of  California;  is  a  Republican,  and  is  fifty-iwo 
years  of  age. 

Hon.  Lester  Bodinb  was  made  Commissioner  for  Colorado  in  1891.  He 
received  a  newspaper  training  in  Chicago,  and  has  been  active  in  his  pro- 
fession for  the  last  seven  years  in  Colorado;  he  is  a  Republican,  and  is 
thirty-  one  years  of  age. 

Hon.  L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  Minnesota  since  1891,  is  a  clergyman, 
and  for  six  years  previous  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Universalist  church  in 
Minneapolis;  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  educational  work,  and 
has  always  given  much  study  to  economic  subjects;  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
is  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss  has  been  Commissioner  for  Connecticut  since 
1887;  had  l>een  engaged  in  manufacturing;  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
is  fifty-three  years  of  age. 
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Edward  J.  Eban  has  been  Chief  Clerk  of  the  New  York  Bureau  since  1885; 
he  is  a  printer,  and  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the  printing  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  World;  was  an  active  member  of  several  typographical 
unions,  notably  of  No.  6,  known  as  "Big  Six  of  New  York."  He  was  Secre- 
tary and  subsequently  President  of  the  State  Trades  Assembly;  he  has  been 
identified  with  many  other  labor  organizations  for  twenty  years;  he  is  a 
Democrat,  and  is  forty-two  years  of  age. 

Charles  H.  Simmbrman  has  been  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau 
since  1881;  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  glass-bottle  blower  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  has  been  actively  associated  with  labor  organizations;  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  is  fifty-six  years  of  age. 

Charles  A.  Henrie,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Kansas  Bureau,  is  a  printer,  and 
has  published  a  paper  in  the  interest  of  tax  reform,  has  been  active  in  labor 
organizations,  is  a  Republican,  and  is  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

Ernest  E.  Richardson  has  been  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Colorado  Bureau 
since  1891;  is  a  mechanical  engineer,  is  a  Republican,  and  is  twenty-six 
years  of  age. 

C.  J.  Driscoll  is  now  engaged  in  special  work  for  the  Colorado  Bureau;  he 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  Colorado  Bureau  in  1887,  and  was  its  first 
Commissioner;  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  labor  organization  since  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age;  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  and  has  followed  his  trade  there  and  in  Colorado;  he  is  forty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 
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NOTES  AND  EXPIjANATIONB  OF  OHBONOIiOGY  OF  BUBBAUB. 


The  act  creating  the  United  States  Bnreau  was  passed  in  1884  but  no 
officers  were  appointed  before  1885. 

When  the  Constitution  for  the  state  of  Idaho  was  framed,  it  contained 
a  clause  providing  for  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  Mr.  J.  M.  Matthews  was  appointed 
Commissioner  in  1890.  The  legislature  has,  however,  never  made  appropria- 
tion for  the  pay  of  the  commissioner,  nor  enacted  any  legislation  to  make 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  operative.  Hence,  nothing  was  done  by 
Mr.  Matthews  during  his  term  of  office  and  no  successor  has  been  appointed. 

In  Indiana,  South  Dakota  and  Kentucky  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Labor  is  elective. 

In  Illinois  the  Bnreau  of  Labor  Statistics  consists  of  five  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governor.  These  commissioners  meet  and  select 
a  Secretary,  and  determine  the  line  of  investigation  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
department.  The  Secretary  is,  however,  the  main  executive  officer  of  the 
department,  as  the  Commissioners  meet  but  seldom  and  exercise  only  a 
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power  of  selection  in    the  choice  ^of   subordinates  and  the  lines   of  in- 
vestigation. 

In  Minnesota,  at  the  beginning  of  1891,  Mr.  McGaaghey  was  appointed 
Commissioner,  bat  resigned  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  and  Mr. 
Powers  was  then  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term. 

Kentucky.  This  Bureau,  created  in  1872  as  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
was  made  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics  in  April,  1892. 
See  proceedings  for  Kentucky  for  further  details. 

In  Nebraska,  (Governor  Boyd,  who  was  elected  at  the  general  election 
in  1890,  appointed  Philip  Andres.  A  contest  was  instituted  in  the  courts  as 
to  Boyd^s  eligibility,  and  he  was  unseated,  the  former  Gk)vernor,  Thayer,  as- 
suming the  office  pending  a  final  settlement.  From  this  time  until  August, 
1891,  the  Chief  Clerk,  H.  F.  Downs,  acted  as  Commissioner,  when  Lutber  P. 
Ludden  received  the  appointment  from  Grovernor  Thayer.  When  the 
gubernatorial  matter  was  finally  settled,  and  Governor  Boyd  declared 
eligible,  he  again,  in  March,  1892,  appointed  Mr.  Andres. 

The  Conneptiout  Bureau  was  created  by  law  July  12, 1873.  Later,  in 
1875,  it  was  abolished  and  then  re-established  in  1885.  Reports  were  issued 
under  the  law  of  1873. 


Pf^OGEEDIJSTG^S. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  The  National  Association 
of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  met  in  the  hearing 
room  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C  ,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  May  16,  1894,  in  pursuance  to  a  call  of 
the  Second  Vice  President,  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  of  Augusta, 
Maine. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President 
Matthews.  In  calling  the  Convention  to  order  Mr.  Matthews, 
in  a  brief  address,  passed  in  review  the  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Association  in  the  two  years  since  the  meet- 
ing in  Denver  in  May,  1892.  At  that  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
hold  a  convention  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  in  May  or  June, 
1893.  But  before  the  time  for  the  session  of  such  a  convention, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Peck,  the  former  Labor  Commissioner  from 
New  York  and  the  President  of  this  Association,  vacated  his 
office  as  Commissioner,  took  his  departure  for  Europe,  and  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  hold  the  convention  at  the  time  and 
place  contemplated.  Mr.  Lester  Bodiue,  of  Colorado,  had  been 
elected  First  Vice  President  in  1892,  but  retired  from  his  office 
as  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  Colorado  in  January,  1893 .  The 
retirement  of  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Bodine  made  the  Second  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Maine,  the  ranking  officer.  Mr. 
Matthews,  after  the  failure  of  the  Association  to  meet  in  con- 
vention in  Albany  as  contemplated,  conferred  with  most  of  the 
Commissioners  and  called  an  informal  conference  of  the  mem- 
bers to  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  University,  Chicago, 
IlL,  October,  12, 1893.  In  pursuance  to  such  a  call  the  following 
members  of  the  Association  met  informally  in  Chicago  October 
12th  and  13th,  1893: 

S.  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner  from  Maine;  L.  G.  Powers, 
Commissioner  from  Minnesota;  George  W.  Walts,  Commis- 
sioner from  California;  C.  H.  Morse,  Commissioner  from  Mich- 
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igan;  W.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Commissioner  from  Indiana;  A.  B.  How- 
ard, Jr.,  Commissioner  from  Maryland;  C.  H.  Simmerman,  Com- 
missioner from  New  Jersey;  J.  T.  Morgan,  Chief  Clerk  from 
New  Jersey;  and  A.  C.  Baker,  Assistant  Commissioner  from 
Kansas.  The  conference  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity at  10  a.  m.,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Boston  Hotel  at  8  p.  m .  of  the  same  day — the  12th  of  October. 
Vice  President  Matthews  called  the  conference  to  order  and  Mr. 
A.  C.  Baker,  of  Kansas,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern.  After  an 
informal  talk  of  the  work  of  the  future,  the  conference  adjourned 
to  meet  in  the  Indiana  State  Building  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Conference  met  at  Indiana  State  Building  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment  at  10  a.  m.  October  13.  The  future  work  of 
the  Association  of  Commissioners  was  discussed  and  the  con- 
ference decided  to  have  the  Vice  President.  Mr.  S.  W.  Mat- 
thews, of  Maine,  issue  a  call  for  a  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1894.  Moved 
that  the  Second  Vice  President  and  the  Executive  Committee 
make  all  needful  arrangements  for  holding  such  Convention. 

After  reviewing  all  the  facts  above  set  forth,  and  stating 
the  conclusions  of  the  Chicago  conference.  Vice  President  Mat- 
thews said:  We  have  met  in  pursuance  to  a  call  issued  in  con- 
formity with  the  decision  of  the  Chicago  conference.  As  oar 
Secretary-Treasurer  is  absent  it  is  necessary,  before  the  trans- 
action of  business,  that  we  elect  a  temporary  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Simmerman,  Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  of  Minne* 
sota,  was  elected  temporary  Secretary. 

The  Vice  President:  We  have  with  us  today  a  gentle- 
man whom  we  all  know — a  gentleman  who  has  not  only  a  na- 
tional but  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  statistician.  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  this  convention  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  who  we  trust  will  make  some  remarks  upon  this  occa- 
sion.    (Applause.) 

Mb.  Wright:  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Commissioners— It  has  been 
the  custom  at  our  conventions  for  the  resident  Commiesioner  or  somebody 
representing  him  to  welcome  the  visiting^  Commissioners  to  his  town,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  which  I  keenly  enjoy  to  welcome  yon  to  Washington  today.  In 
extending  this  welcome  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  seems  to  me  wise  that 
the  choice  of  Washington  has  been  made  for  this  meeting;  especially  so, 
for  the  reason  that  you  can  accomplish  more  now,  perhaps,  through  some 
object  lessons,  than  you  could  if  you  bad  made  your  meeting  here  a  year 
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later.  There  are  in  this  city,  connected  with  the  Federal  Government,  as 
you  know,  many  offices  devoted  entirely  to  work  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
along  oar  own  lines.  There  is  the  Bnreau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Worthington  0.  Ford,  who  is  do- 
ing most  admirable  work;  there  is  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  whose  principle  duty  it  is  to  edit  and  publish  the  results  of  the 
inquiries  of  our  consuls  and  consular  agents  in  foreign  countries;  there  is 
the  Office  of  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  now  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  our  members,  Judge  Robinson,  of  Michigan;  there  is 
the  Census  Office,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  in  charge  at  the  present 
time,  and  to  which  I  hope  you  will  all  make  a  very  free  visit,  because  we 
are  carrying  along  there  now  some  tabulations  which  will  not  only  interest 
but  I  trust  instruct  all  of  us.  The  Census  Office  will  close  this  work  of  tab- 
ulation in  a  very  few  weeks,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  timely  and  wise  for  you 
to  be  here  at  this  time,  for  a  year  later  none  of  the  processes  and  methods 
in  vogue  there  will  be  in  existence.  There  is  my  own  office,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  where  we  have  preserved,  perhaps,  more  fully  than  any 
other  statistical  office  in  Washington,  the  simple,  old-fashioned  methods  of 
tabulation,  largely  because  of  the  conditions  of  our  work,  and  to  this  office 
you  are  most  cordially  invited  to  inspect  its  methods  and  everything  per- 
taining to  its  organization  and  work.  All  these  matters  make  it  a  cheerful 
duty  and  a  pleasant  one  to  welcome  you  to  Washington.  There  are  many 
considerations  which  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  statistician  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  world,  in  fact  Many  of  you  are  new  to  our  work  and  new  to 
our  Convention,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  one  of 
the  older  members  when  I  say  that  the  new  members  are  cordially  wel- 
come to  our  numbers  and  to  our  work  and  that  we  shall  take  it  upon  our- 
selves, not  only  as  an  honor,  but  as  a  pleasure,  too,  to  co-operate  with  you 
in  every  way  in  our  power  toward  carrying  along  what  to  my  mind  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  pieces  of  work  which  a  public  official  can  have  placed  in 
his  hands.  I  say  it  is  sacred,  for  the  statistician  must  be  consecrated  to  his 
work.  He  must  realize  that  he  is  writing  history  in  a  way  which  requires 
no  embellishment.  It  is  the  mere  statement  of  facts  always.  You  remem- 
ber what  the  great  German,  Schlosser,  said,  that  ''Statistics  is  history  ever 
advancing."  That  is  a  very  excellent  definition  of  ^'statistics'' — it  is  history 
ever  advancing.  Each  year,  as  we  publish  our  reports,  we  are  making  a 
great  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  respective  States  and  of  the  country. 
How  thoroughly  important  it  becomes,  then,  that  the  historical  chapter 
represented  by  each  annual  report  should  be  absolutely  pure  and  correct — 
that  no  partisan  views,  no  partisan  sentiments,  and  no  question  of  theoreti- 
cal belief  should  ever  enter  into  that  historical  record. 

We  come  together  every  year,  from  our  various  States,  with  various  po- 
litical proclivities  and  with  varied  economic  proclivities,  and  yet  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  work  with  perfect  harmony  as  stat- 
isticians— differing,  if  we  choose,  as  to  the  political  policy  of  the  state  and 
every  state  question,  differing,  if  we  choose,  as  to  the  economic  theories 
afloat  in  the  air,  all  of  which  may  be  important,  but  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  beyond  our  personal  beliefs  and  indorsement.  Coming  to- 
gether on  this  broad,  independent  basis  of  statistical  fact,  of  the  purity  of 
official  statistics,  we  have  really  what  to  my  mind  is  a  great  mission  always 
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before  us;  aod  bo  far  as  I  know — ^and  I  want  to  say  this  for  the  special  bene> 
fit  of  those  who  come  to  onr  Convention  for  the  first  time,  because  I  have 
said  it  many  times  to  the  older  members— so  far  as  I  know,  every  man  who 
has  come  into  the  statistical  work  of  the  different  States,  whether  he  has 
come  in  as  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  as  a  SociaUst  or  as  a  Conservative, 
as  a  Single  taxer  or  one  who  believes  in  the  old  systems  of  taxation,  what- 
ever has  been  the  party  or  the  faction  from  which  he  has  come,  he  has 
come  to  the  work  of  his  statistical  office  with  an  integrity  which  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  our  Convention,  whether  of  the  present  or  past  membership. 
I  know  of  but  one  instance  where  it  could  possibly  have  been  alleged  that 
there  was  any  malfeasance  in  the  work  of  a  statistical  office  in  this  country, 
and  in  that  one  instance,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  in- 
quiry, the  Commissioner  was  entirely  free  from  any  guilt  whatever,  and 
whatever  came  from  his  work  or  report  which  could  be  designated  a  mistake, 
was  the  mistake  of  others  and  not  of  himself.  I  need  not  call  any  names. 
This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  preserve  this  purity  of 
official  work.  Can  we  not  do  more  for  the  great  cause  of  industry  in  this 
country  by  adhering  to  these  views  than  by  making  our  reports  simply  the 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  our  personal  views.  I  take  the  papers;  I  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  different  States.  My  order  to  the  Press  Clippings 
Bureau  is  to  send  me  everything  that  relates  to  each  one  of  the  State 
Bureaus  as  well  as  to  my  own  office,  and  I  know  as  well  as  you  that  once  in 
a  while  some  of  you  are  called  very  hard  names.  Indeed,  some  of  you  are 
criticised  from  a  purely  partisan  basis  and  your  reports  put  into  the  list  of 
ridiculous  publications,or  you  yourselves  eoudemnedin  a  way  which  is  simply 
from  a  partisan  point  of  view,  and  which  hurts  you  not  at  all.  Why,  within 
the  last  six  months,  in  my  own  experience,  I  think  I  have  been  called  about 
everything  that  could  come  into  the  catalogue  of  names  that  an  official 
would  be  entitled  to  I  have  been  called  a  rampant  free  trader,  a  high-pro- 
tectionist, a  blatant  labor  agitator,  a  tool  of  the  capitalists — whatever  comes 
handy  to  the  writer's  mind  to  clinch  his  point.  You,  gentlemen,  are  not 
free  from  these  pleasant  epithets.  I  see  them  applied  to  you  once  in  a 
while, — almost  every  one  of  you,  here  and  there, — but  it  does  not  effect  the 
public  mind.  I  assure  you.  one  jot  or  one  tittle.  Your  works  will  be  judged 
by  their  iotrinsio  merit,  and  not  by  the  names  somebody  calls  you  for 
party  purposes.  The  only  true  course  for  the  statistician  to  pursue  is  to  let 
his  facts  speak  for  themselves,  to  let  his  work  tell  its  own  story,  beiog  con- 
tent always  with  the  truth  just  as  it  comes  to  him.  The  difficulty  lies  with 
some  of  you — and  that  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  us  all — in  dealing 
with  the  limitations  of  statistics.  Some  of  us  have  but  little  money  at  our 
disposal,  and  in  order  to  make  clearly  classified  and  fully  scientific  reports, 
it  would  require  five  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  money  we  have  at  oommand; 
so  that  the  reports  from  necessity  are  sometimes  crude,  but  they  are  truth- 
ful, so  far  as  I  know,  the  crndeness  being  the  result  either  of  lack  of  ex- 
perience or  lack  of  money,  and  not  lack  of  disposition.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  member  of  our  Convention,  whatever  his  political  color  may  be, 
that  would  deliberately  distort  the  facts  that  come  to  him.  If  he  would, 
he  certainly  deserves  all  the  odium  that  his  own  community  can  put  upon 
him.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  our  membership  that  would  com- 
mit so  great  a  crime  as  to  falsify  history  in  this  way. 
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This  mnch,  then,  for  the  weloome  here  and  for  the  hearty  word  that  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  of  oomiDg  into  this  association  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible motives,  with  the  purest  possible  purpose  of  benefiting  the  whole 
country  by  the  sinoerity  and  integrity  of  our  work* 

It  has  not  seemed  wise  to  me  to  arrange  for  yon  here  in  Washiugton, 
daring  this  Convention,  any  series  of  entertainments, — not  even  a  banquet. 
I  think  oar  Convention  has  suffered  somewhat  at  some  of  our  meetings  by  a 
little  too  much  ''junketing,"  if  you  will  allow  the  word.  Not  that  it  has  not 
been  honestly  and  fairly  done — there  has  been  no  attempt  to  influence  the 
Convention  in  any  way — but  it  puts  a  tax  upon  each  Commissioner,  or  upon 
the  government  which  he  represents,  if  he  feels  obHged,  morally  or  other- 
wise, to  oarry  out  any  very  extensive  reception.  So,  so  far  as  Washington  is 
ooncemed,  where  we  have  one  or  two  or  more  conventions  every  week,  it  has 
become  the  custom  here  to  let  members  of  conventions  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  all  social  ways.  This  city  offers  so  many  attractions  to  you  that  it 
seemed  to  me  superfluous  to  arrange  any  kind  of  a  junket,  or  any  excur- 
sions for  the  convention  as  such.  Each  of  you  has  his  delegation  in  Con- 
gress and  wants  to  see  its  members;  each  of  you  have  specific  places  in  mind 
that  yon  will  want  to  visit,  and  in  such  ways  you  can  e^h  and  all  take  care 
of  yourselves  in  a  much  pleasanter  way  than  if  1  had  undertaken  any  or- 
ganisEed  entertainment.  Another  thing  in  this  connection  is  that  if  we  can 
set  the  example  of  having  a  plain,  simple  business  session  of  our  Convention 
each  year,  free  from  any  entanglements,  I  tbink  it  will  place  us  upon  a 
higher  plane,  and  that  we  shall  come  to  these  meetings  with  a  purpose  more 
thoroughly  single  to  statistical  investigation.  So  you  will  pardon  me  for 
not  having  arranged  any  entertainment  for  you  and  for  feeling  that  it  was 
beet  to  leave  each  member  free  to  do  as  he  may  choose  in  carrying  out  his 
individual  likes  and  propensities.  In  furtherance  of  that  I  will  say 
that  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  showing  you  anything  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  you  I  shall  be  at  your  service  at  all  times,  and  if  any  of  the  force 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  matter  of  guiding 
ygn  to  this  or  that  place,  so  that  you  may  save  time,  I  hope  you  will  feel  at 
perfect  liberty  to  call  upon  me. 

With  this  welcome  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  greeting. 
(Applause.) 

The  Vice  President:  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the 
kind  welcome  ^;hat  we  have  received  from  Commissioner 
Wright  and  the  valuable  advice  which  he  has  given  us. 

The  call  for  this  Convention,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  of  which  each  of  you  has  received 
a  copy,  was  based  upon  the  idea,  suggested  by  Commissioner 
Wright,  that  we  should  not  have  any  lengthy  papers  or  discus- 
sions. It  might  be  well  for  the  Secretary  to  read  the  call,  to 
indicate  the  line  of  work  that  we  propose  to  undertake. 

The  Secretaiy  read  the  call. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  States  and  Territories 
having  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  or  kindred  offices  or  depart- 
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ments.  For  each  State  or  Territory  there  is  given  the  title  of 
the  office,  the  date  of  its  establishment,  the  method  of  publish- 
ing its  regular  reports,  annually  or  biennially,  the  title  of  the 
executive  officer  in  charge,  the  name  of  the  present  incumbent 
and  his  post-office  address . 

United  States,  Department  of  Labor — ^Established  as  Bureau  of  Labor 
January  18.  1885;  made  a  Department  of  Labor  June  30, 1887.  Annual 
reports.     Oommissioaer  of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Established  June,  1869. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  1872.  An- 
nual reports.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Albert  S.  Bolles, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Connecticut,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1873.  Abolished 
1875.  Re-established  April,  1885.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Robert  J.  Vance,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Missouri,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection — Established  1876; 
enlarged  1883.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  Blaokmore* 
JeflPerson  City,  Mo. 

Ohio,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1877.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  T.  Lewis,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  Jersey,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries — EiStablished 
March,  1878.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Charles  H.  Simmerman,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Illinois,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1879.  Biennial  re- 
ports. Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  George  A.  Schilling, 
Springfield,  111 

Indiana,  Bureau  of  Statistics — Established  1879.  Biennial  reports. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  William  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

New  York,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1883.  Comnus- 
sioner  of  Labor,  Thos.  J.  Dowling,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

California,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  1883.  Biennial 
reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  Greorge  W.  Walts,  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 

Michigan,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics— ESetabUshed 
March,  1883.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Charles  H.  Morse, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

WisconBin,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  April,  1883.  Bien- 
nial reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  Dobbs,  Madison,  Wis. 

Iowa,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March,  1884.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  E.  O'Bleness,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mar>'land,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor— Established  1884.  Biennial 
reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  A.  B.  Howard,  Jr., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  May,  1885.  Annual 
reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  F.  Todd, Topeka,  Kan. 

Rhode  Island,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  April,  1887.  An- 
nual reporte.      Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  E.  Tiepke,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Nebraska,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  iDdustrial  Statistios— Eatablished  July. 
1887,  BieuDial  reports.  The  Governor,  £x-Officio  Commissioner.  Deputy 
CoDQmiseioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  J.  B.  Erion,  Linooln,  Neb. 

North  Carolina,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March,  1887. 
Annual  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  B.  B.  Lacy,  Buliegh,  N.  C. 

Maine,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March,  1887.  Annual 
reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Aufi^usta,  Me. 

Minnesota,  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  as  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics March,  1887;  enlarged  and  changed  to  Bureau  of  Labor  April,  1893.  Bi- 
ennial reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  L.  G.  Powers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Colorado,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March,  1887.  Bien- 
nial reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  W.  Brentlinger,  Denver,  Col. 

Texas,  Bureau  of  Agricultnre,  Insurance,  Statistics  and  History— Es- 
tablished 1887.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  John 
£.  Hoilingsworth,  Austin,  Tex . 

West  Virginia,  Bureau  of  Labor— Established  18S9.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  M.  Sydenstrioker,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Sonth  Dakota,  Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics.  Established  1890. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Walter  McKay,  Lead.  S.  D. 

North  Dakota,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  -Established 
1890.  Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Nelson  Williams,  Bis- 
marck, N.  D. 

Idaho.  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics— Established  1890. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Boise  City,  Idaho.  (The  State  constitution  author- 
izes a  Bureau  with  the  preceding  title,  but  the  Legislature  has  never  made 
appropriations  for  its  support  or  enacted  laws  defining  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  commissioner.  No  person  has  been  appointed  by  the  present 
Governor  for  the  position.) 

Utah,  Bureau  of  Statistics- Established  1890.  — Reports.  Territorial 
Statistician,  Joseph  P.  Bache,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

Tennessee,  Burean  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines— Established  1891. 
Annnal  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  E.  Lloyd,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  Mexico,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Industrial  Statistics— Estab- 
lished 1891.  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, Max  Frost,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Kentacky,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics.- Established 

April,  1892.    Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics, 

,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Montana,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry — Established 
February.  1893.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  James  M.  Mills, 
Helena,  Mont. 

New  Hampshire,  Bureau  of  Labor— Established  March,  1893.— reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  W.  Bourlet,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  fonnd  to  be  present: 

California,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— George  W.  Walts, 

Commissioner. 

Connecticut,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Robert  J.  V'auce. 
Commissioner;  George  E.  Beam,  Chief  Clerk. 
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IIIiDois,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — George  A.  Schilling, 
Secretary. 

Maine,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Samuel  W.  Matthews, 
Commissioner. 

Maryland,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — A.  B.  Howard, 
Jr.,  Chief. 

Massachusetts,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Chief;  Charles  R  Pidgin,  Chief  Clerk. 

Michigan,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — 
Chas.  H.  Morse,  Commissioner. 

Minnesota,  Bureau  of  Labor — L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner. 

Missouri,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection — 
Henry  Blackmore,  Commissioner. 

New  Hampshire,  Bureau  of  Labor — John  W.  Bourlet, 
Commissioner. 

New  Jersey,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries 
— Charles  H.  Simmerman,  Chief. 

New  York,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Thos.  J.  Dovfling, 
Commissioner. 

North  Carolina,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — B.  B.  Lacy, 
Commissioner. 

Pennsylvania,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Albert  S. 
Bolles,  Chief. 

Rhode  Island,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — John  H.  Davis, 
Chief  Clerk. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor — Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Commissioner;  Oren  W.  Weaver,  Chief  Clerk. 

West  Virginia,  Bureau  of  Labor — J.  H.  Jordan,  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Henry  A.  Robinson,  ex-Commissioner  of  Michigan. 
John  S.  Lord,  ex-Chief  of  Illinois. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Simmerman,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Conven- 
tion proceeded  to  elect  a  President  and  a  Secretary,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  election  of  other  officers  would  be  taken 
up  at  a  later  session. 

Mr.  Walts,  of  California,  nominated  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  President,  and  Mr.  Howard,  of  Mary- 
land, seconded  the  nomination. 
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Oq  motion  of  Mr.  Schilling,  of  Illinois,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Wright  for  President  was  made  unanimous,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Convention  for  him. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  taking  the  chair  as  President,  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 
Okntlvmbn  of  thb  Conybntion: 

I  thank  yoa  very  cordially  for  this  expreasion  of  your  esteem.  I  have 
no  need  to  say  that  I  was  in  hopes  your  ohoioe  would  fall  on  some  one  of 
the  newer  members;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  well,  for  harmony,  that  you  have 
selected  me.  You  all  know  my  faults  and  foibles,  and  so  we  will  get  along 
smoothly  together. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  as  a  little  matter  of  interest — to  me,  at  any  rate — 
that,  as  a  statistician,  I  will  come  of  age  this  month.  This  is  my  twenty- 
tlrst  year  in  continuous  statistical  work.  (Applause.)  I  was  commissioned 
by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  May  28th,  1873,  but  I  did  not  assume 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  after  the  adjournment  of  ^he  Legislature. 
Therefore  this  is  practically  my  twenty-first  year  of  service  as  a  statistician. 
Now,  if  I  can  supplement  that  by  service  as  President  of  this  Convention, 
yoa  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  command  me.    (Applause.) 

The  next  matter  for  you  to  consider  is  the  election  of  a 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Schilling,  of  Illinois,  nominated  L.  G.  Powers,  of  Min- 
nesota, for  Secretary,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Walts,  of  Califor- 
nia, the  nomination  was  made  unanimous  and  the  President 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention  for  Mr. 
Powers,  who  was  thereupon  declared  duly  elected  as  Secretary 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schilling,  of  Illinois,  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Mr.  Schilling,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  order  of  business. 

Pending  the  action  of  the  committee,  the  Convention  took 
a  recess. 

After  twenty  minutes'  consultation,  the  committee  reported 
the  following  order  of  business,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sim- 
merman,  of  New  Jersey,  was  adopted: 

1.  Reports  of  curient  work  at  morning  sessions.  Every  representa- 
tive, upon  roll-call,  to  report  current  work  of  his  Bureau,  together  with  a 
statement  as  to  the  different  departments  of  work  under  his  supervision, 
and  the  appropriations  therefor 

2.  The  afternoons  to  be  devoted  to  inspection  of  the  Census  Office, 
Department  of  Labor,  and  other  statistical  offices,  and  that  a  committee  of 
three,  of  which  the  President  shall  be  a  member,  be  appointed  to  arrange 

therefor. 

3.  That  the  election  of  officers  be  assigned  to  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
(Thursday)  forenoon. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  decided 
that  the  morning  sessions  should  close  at  1  o'clock. 

The  President:  Under  the  report  just  adopted  the  first 
matter  for  the  Convention  to  consider  is  reports  on  the  current 
work  of  bureaus.  We  have  some  time  yet  which  can  be  devoted 
to  this,  and  as  the  Secretary  calls  the  roll  we  will  proceed  to 
the  first  order  of  business. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor — Mr.  Weight:  I 
will  state  briefly  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  just  sent  to  press  a  report  on  building  and  loan  associations 
or  co-operative  banks,  a  work  upon  which  it  has  been  engaged 
for  nearly  two  years.  This  work  was  forwarded  to  the 
President,  and  by  him  to  Congress,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  present  month,  and  the  printing  office  is  patting  the  report 
very  rapidly  into  type,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
in  the  coarse  of  a  ^'ery  few  weeks. 

The  current  work  of  the  Department  consists  of  three  in- 
vestigations. 

First,  we  are  about  closing  an  investigation,  on  which  the 
Department  has  been  at  work  for  two  years,  relating  to  the 
housing  of  workiogmen  in  the  different  countries.  This  report 
comprehends  the  model  structures  which  have  been  erected  un- 
der different  auspices  and  in  different  countries,  whereby  the 
working  man  can  obtain  at  reasonable  rates  a  better  home.  The 
work  will  be  exhaustive  on  different  lines  and  exceedingly  valu- 
able. It  has  been  under  the  charge  solely  of  Doctor  (lould, 
one  of  the  experts  of  the  Department. 

The  second  investigation,  which  is  nearly  completed,  relates 
to  what  IS  popularly  known  as  the  "slums"  of  cities.  Congress 
made  an  extra  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  this  work  and  di- 
rected the  Department  to  investigate,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
under  that  appropriation,  what  is  known  as  the  slums  of  cities. 
Of  course  but  little  could  be  done  with  $20,000.  but  the  Depart- 
ment selected  four  cities — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Chicago — for  the  field  of  operations,  and  selected  from  each 
of  these  cities  the  very  heart  of  what  every  man  would  denomi- 
nate the  slum  districts.  We  then  collected  from  the  people  in- 
volved all  the  information  possible  along  certain  lines,  taking 
up  the  question  of  nationality,  occupations,  annual  earnings, 
the  surroundings,  so  far  as  buildings  and  all  sanitary  conditions 
are  concerned,  and  everything  of  that  kind.     All  these  matters 
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are  now  being  tabulated,  and  I  thiak  we  shall  be  able   to  send 
the   report  to  Congress  before  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
It  is  only  a  tentative  investigation.     The  joint  resolution  under 
which  the  investigation  is  made  directed  that  it  should  include 
all  cities  in  the  United  States  having  200,000  population   or 
more.     That  embraces  sixteen  cities,  and  to  carry  out  such  an 
investigation  with  $20,000  was  simply  a  physical  impossibility; 
bat,  as  I  say,  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  in  certain  districts 
of  four  different  cities  which  are  typical  of  different  civiliza- 
tions.    New  York  is  a  great  seaboard  and  metropolitan  city, 
Philadelphia  is  a  semi-seaboard  and  manufacturing  town,  Bal- 
timore is  a  Southern  seaport  city,  and  Chicago  is  a  great  inland 
city;  so  these  four  great  cities  represent  types  as  well  as  being 
the   largest  cities  in  the  country.     The  investigation  is  purely 
statistical,  except  that  we  gather  from  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  the  different  cities  certain  elements  relative  to  the  slum 
districts.     Another  matter  which  we  have  gone  into  is  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  very  worst  abodes  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  two  seasons  of  the  year. 
We  made  this  analysis  last  summer  in  the  two  cities  named  and 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
compare  the  condition  of  the  air  breathed  in  the  worst  abodes 
at  two  different  periods  of  the  year.     Those   results,  while   not 
lengthy,  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  are  among  the  most  vo- 
luminous of  that  class  of  investigations.     The  report  on   the 
slnms  will  indicate  to  Congress  the  desirability,  and  the  feasi- 
bility also,  of  conducting  a  more  extensive  investigation  along 
kindred  lines.    The  chief  difficulty  in  the  investigation  is  the 
chief  difficulty  in  all  statistical  investigations — we  run   aQ:ainst 
the  limitations  of  the  statistical  method.     It  is  impossible  to 
reach  the  ideal  in  any  of  these  investigations;  but  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  us  all,  as  it  has  been  of  the  Department  in  this  par- 
ticular investigation,  to  arrive  at  as  conclusive  results  as  possible 
with  the  means  at  command.     On  the  whole,  the  investigation 
relative  to  the  slums  of  these  four  cities,  while  falling  far  short 
of  our  ideal  of  what  an  investigation  ought  to  be  or  of  the  com- 
pleteness to  which  it  should  be  carried,  is  nevertheless  a  valua- 
ble one. 

The  third  piece  of  current  work  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor relates  entirely  to  strikes  and  lockouts.  Most  of  you  will 
remember  that  the  Department  published  in  1887  a  report  on 
strikes   and  lockouts,  giving   the  statistical  side  of  the  strikes 
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which  had  occurred  in  the  United  States  for  six  consecutive 
years.  It  seemed  only  proper,  for  historical,  if  for  no  other 
reasons,  that  the  record  of  strikes  should  be  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  I  only  regret  that  we  did  not  take  it  up  two 
years  sooner,  because  now,  with  seven  years  back  of  us,  it  is 
very  diflScult  to  carry  it  out;  but  we  shall  succeed  in  bringing 
the  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  down  to  June  30  of  the  pres- 
ent year. 

What  investigations  will  be  taken  up  in  the  future  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  Congress. 

The  order  of  business  reported  by  your  committee  requires 
a  statement  as  to  equipment  through  financial  support.  The 
Department  of  Labor  expends  annually  about  S165,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  printing  of  our  reports.  Congress  prints 
an  editioQ  of  35,000,  40,000  or  50,000  copies — whatever  the  de- 
mand may  be — and  then  we  are  constantly  issuing  supplement- 
ary editions. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Department  has  published  nine 
annual  and  six  special  reports.  The  report  upon  the  slums  of 
cities  and  that  upon  the  housing  of  labor  in  different  countries 
will  constitute  special  reports,  while  the  report  on  strikes  and 
lockouts  will  be  the  annual  report  of  the  Department. 

Massachusetts. — Mb.  Wadlin:  The  current  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  consists,  first,  of  a  report  on  "Unemploy- 
ment," intended  to  bring  together,  in  comprehensive  summary, 
plans  which  have  either  been  reduced  to  practice  or  suggested 
for  dealing  with  the  evil  of  unemployment,  both  abroad  and  in 
this  country.  That  will  be  supplemented  by  current  statistical 
data,  showing  the  extent  of  the  evil  in  Massachusetts  and  some 
of  the  results  of  the  work-relief  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
Boston  during  the  present  winter.  The  report  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  and  will  be  issued  in  August.  We  have  also  in 
preparation  an  introductory  report  on  the  subject  of  the  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth.  The  Bureau  has  had  this  subject  in  hand  for 
some  years,  but  has  never  been  able  to  complete  it  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  other  work.  The  first  part  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished  this  year.  It  will  contain  tabulations,  made  from  pro- 
bate records,  showing  the  value  of  estates  passing  through  the 
probate  oflSces  at  diffierent  periods,  beginning  with  the  three 
years  centering  in  1830  and  closing  with  the  three  years  centering 
in  1890.  These  are  intended  to  show  the  changes  in  distribu- 
tion based  upon  the  difference  in  value,  as  classified,  of  the  es- 
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tates  passing  through  the  probate  offices.  The  report  for  the 
present  year  will  close  with  a  chapter  which  we  entitle  "Labor 
Chronology,"  containing,  in  condensed  form,  a  statement  of  the 
leading  events  in  connection  with  labor  and  industry  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  year,  such  as  strikes,  the  ac- 
tion of  organized  labor,  stoppages  due  to  industrial  depression, 
and  other  important  events  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  suceeding  report  of  the  Bureau,  which  will  probably 
be  published  before  March,  1895,  will  contain  an  abstract  of  all 
the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  relative  to 
wages  paid  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  and  in  foreign 
countri3s.  This  will  be  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  in  one  comprehensive  report. 

In  Masachusetts  we  have  charge  of  the  State  Census,  and 
are  now  making  preparations  for  the  decennial  enumeration, 
which  will  be  made  in  1895;  but  that  is  not  primarily  a  matter 
of  labor  statistics. 

The  Committee  on  Order  of  Business,  in  reporting,  has 
asked  each  Commissioner  to  state  the  different  departments  of 
work  which  come  under  his  supervision.  In  Massachusetts  our 
work  is  purely  statistical,  and  is  conducted  under  two  distinct 
divisions.  First,  we  conduct  the  work  which  properly  belongs 
to  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor,  viz:  The  preparation  of  an 
annual  report  which  shall  deal  with  different  phases  of  the 
social  question  as  related  to  labor.  Secondly,  we  conduct  the 
census  system  of  the  commonwealth,  and  each  year  make  a  re- 
port on  the  statistics  of  manufactures.  This,  while  properly 
census  work,  is  also  incidentally  connected  with  statistics  of 
labor,  in  that  the  report  contains  each  year  full  tabular  state- 
ments showing,  for  the  different  industries,  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  amount  of  wages  paid,  value  of  goods  made, 
value  of  slock  consumed,  and  the  different  leading  elements 
which  relate  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  State.  These 
reports  are  based  upon  returns  made  annually  to  the  Bureau  by 
the  same  concerns  in  successive  years,  so  that,  in  1894,  for  in- 
stance, the  report  shows  the  conditions  in  that  year  as  compared 
with  the  conditions  in  identical  establishments  in  prior  years, 
thus  indicating  accurately  the  trend  of  business  in  the  different 
industries.  Our  work,  as  I  have  said,  is  purely  in  the  line  of 
statistical  investigation.  We  have  no  function  in  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  such  as  is  vested  in  the  bureaus  in 
some  of  the  States;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  no  inspection  depart- 
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ment  under  our  control.  In  Massachusetts  there  exists,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  a  very  efficient 
inspection  department,  which  exercises  police  functions  under 
the  law  relative  to  the  inspection  of  factories  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children.  To  that  department  special  re- 
ports are  made  by  manufacturers  concerning  accidents  due  to 
defective  machinery,  and  it  performs  the  usual  routine  work 
which  beloDgs  to  an  inspection  department,  all  of  which  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  our  work.  I  make  that  statement  because 
different  conditions  obtain  in  some  other  States,  and  I  suppose 
you  wish  to  know  exactly  wherein  the  various  Bureaus  differ. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  appropration  made  for  the  current 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  I  reply  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  a  so-called  ^'contingent  fund"  of  $5,000,  out  of  which 
are  paid  the  clerical  expenses  connected  with  the  report  on  the 
Statistics  of  Labor.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $6,500,  out  of  which  are  paid  the  clerical  ex- 
penses of  the  report  on  the  statistics  of  manufactures,  giving  us 
for  the  entire  statistical  work  of  the  Bureau  in  each  year  the 
sum  of  $11,500,  not  including  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  and  the 
first  and  second  clerks.  It  those  salaries  be  included,  the  total 
amount  will  be  $17,300,  not,  however,  covering  the  printing  of 
the  reports.  The  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  are 
printed  under  the  general  contract  for  printing  the  State  docu- 
ments, under  a  general  appropriation.  Therefore,  the  amount 
I  have  named  is  the  sum  which  we  may  use  in  the  collection  of 
material  and  in  preparing  it  for  the  press.  The  rent  of  our 
rooms  is  paid  by  the  State  out  of  a  separate  appropriation,  our 
office  being  practically  in  the  State  House,  although  not  under 
the  same  roof.  Specific  investigations  which,  from  time  to  time, 
the  Bureau  is  directed  by  the  legislature  to  undertake,  are  usu- 
ally paid  for  by  special  additional  appropriations. 

Pemwylvania, — Mr.  Bolles:  The  law  under  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  lives  is  very  broad.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  results  is  largely  due  to  the  small  number  of  men  employed, 
and  other  difficulties  that  need  not  be  explained.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  our  work  is  confined  to  narrow  channels,  and 
each  year  our  investigations  are  less  of  such  &  nature,  as  we 
would  desire  to  make,  than  practicable  undertakings;  in  other 
words,  what  can  be  done  with  the  means  in  our  possession 
rather  than  what  we  would  like  to  do  if  possessing  ample  means 
and  facilities.     This  explains,  in  a  general  way,  the  character 
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of  the  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau.  80,  for  example,  this 
year  one  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  investigated  pretty  fully  is 
that  of  building  and  loan  associations.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  most  of  the  material  will  be  derived  from  the  report  pre- 
pared by  our  worthy  President,  and  another  reason  is  that,  in 
our  State,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  these  associations, 
and  consequently  the  inquiry  is  one  of  great  interest  to  many 
people.  Two  reports  on  the  subject  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau,  which  were  regarded  with  much  favor. 

You  will  remember  that  several  years  ago  Commissioner 
Wright  presented  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  strikes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  United  States,  covering  a  period  of  six 
years.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  work  is  to  be  soon 
followed  by  a  report  that  will  carry  the  record  of  strikes  to 
date.  Since  that  report  a  record  has  been  made  of  the  strikes 
in  oar  own  State  and  published  annually.  Consequently,  the 
report  this  year  will  contain  a  record  of  all  the  strikes  occur- 
ring during  1893.  This  record  is  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  more  important  strikes  that  occur  every  year.  Generally 
some  of  them  overshadow  all  others,  like  the  Lehigh  Valley 
strike  that  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  last  year,  while  a  year  ago 
the  strike  at  the  Carnegie  works  excited  unusual  interest. 

Another  inquiry  that  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for 
every  one  at  the  present  time  is  the  number  of  unemployed  in 
our  State  as  compared  with  the  number  a  year  ago.  There 
were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  gathering  these  statistics, 
and  while  they  will  not  be  complete,  yet  it  is  believed  that  they 
will  be  of  considerable  value.  We  have  undertaken  to  find  out 
the  condition  of  our  manufacturing  establishments — how  many 
are  in  operation,  the  number  of  days  they  have  run,  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  the  rates  of  wages,  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments of  wages,  etc.  The  importance  of  this  investigation  can 
be  readily  seen,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  it  complete, 
especially  for  the  whole  country,  it  would  be  of  great  value  in 
many  ways. 

Another  subject  we  have  just  investigated  is  the  sweating 
system  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  an  excellent  report  made 
on  this  subject  by  Colonel  Lord  two  or  three  years  ago,  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  sweaters  in  Chicago.  I  read  that  re- 
port with  great  interest,  and  ever  since  have  been  thinking  of 
attacking  the  subject,  and  this  year  have  done  so  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.     Policemen  and    inspectors    of   the    Board    of 
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Health  accompanied  our  agents  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  places  visited.  In  London,  where  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  that  class  of  workmen  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  city,  some  regulations  have  been  made,  and  this  investi- 
gation has  been  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
similar  results. 

Another  subject  is  that  of  apprenticeship  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  a  deeply  interesting  matter  to  me.  We  all  know  that 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  has  nearly  perished,  and  the 
industrial  world  seems  to  have  been  floundering  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  existing  in  a  kind  of  choatic  state  with  respect  to 
the  industrial  education  of  men,  and  from  this  condition  of 
things  has  finally  come  industrial  schools  here  and  there  whose 
success  has  shown  very  clearly  that  the  movement  is  in  the 
right  direction.  But  the  few  that  exist  are  quite  inadequate 
compared  with  the  number  there  ought  to  be,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  State,  as  well  as  municipalities,  must  very  soon  appro- 
priate money  for  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  just  as 
they  do  for  the  common  schools.  One  object  of  making  this 
investigation  was  to  show  the  condition  that  exists  today  in  the 
way  of  educating  a  boy  to  his  trade,  the  nature  of  these  schools, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  their  public  recognition. 

So  far  as  our  appropriations  are  concerned,  there  are  three 
persons  in  the  office  besides  myself.  There  is  a  contingent 
fund  of  $3,000,  and  there  are  two  collectors  of  statistics  who  re- 
ceive 81,500  a  year  apiece,  and  there  is  a  contingent  fund  of 
$3,000  more  to  pay  their  expenses.  With  this  meager  force 
and  fund  you  can  readily  see  the  difficulties  of  attempting  to 
cover  a  great  empire  like  Pennsylvania,  which  is  more  than 
seven  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts  with  not  half  the  amount 
of  money  at  our  disposal  as  that  state  intelligently  appropri- 
ates for  this  work.  Of  course,  as  long  as  this  state  of  things 
exists  it  must  be  that  our  work  will  prove  inadequate.  Yet  we 
continue  with  the  belief  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  pub- 
lic generally  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  appropriating  more 
generously  and  of  undertaking  larger  and  fuller  inquiries  than 
those  that  have  been  attempted. 

Mr  Schilling:  Mr.  Bollos  did  not  state  whether  there 
are  any  other  departments  that  come  under  the  labor  head  con- 
nected with  his  Bureau,  such,  for  instance,  as  mine  inspection, 
factory  inspection,  and  arbitration.    In  some  States,  where  these 
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of  the  reports  issaed  by  the  Bureau.  80,  for  example,  this 
year  one  of  the  Hnbjects  that  will  be  iuvestigated  pretty  folly  is 
that  of  Imilding  and  loan  associatious.  One  reasou  for  this  is 
that  most  of  the  material  will  be  derived  from  the  report  pre- 
pared by  OUT  worthy  President,  and  another  reason  is  that,  in 
our  State,  theie  is  a  very  large  number  of  these  associatioDB, 
and  consequently  the  inquiry  is  one  of  great  interest  to  many 
people.  Two  reports  on  the  subject  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau,  which  were  regarded  with  much  favor. 

You  will  remember  that  several  years  ago  Commissioner 
Wright  presented  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  strikes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  United  States,  covering  a  period  of  six 
years.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  work  is  to  be  soon 
followed  by  a  report  that  will  carry  the  record  of  strikes  to 
date.  Since  that  report  a  record  has  been  made  of  the  strikes 
in  our  own  State  and  published  annually.  Consequently,  the 
report  this  year  will  contain  a  record  of  all  the  strikes  occur- 
ring daring  1893.  This  record  is  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  more  important  strikes  that  occur  every  year.  Generally 
some  of  them  overshadow  all  others,  like  the  Lehigh  Yalley 
strike  that  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  last  year,  while  a  year  ago 
the  strike  at  the  Carnegie  works  excited  unusual  interest. 

Another    inquiry   that   possesses   a   peculiar   interest   for 

every  one  at  the  present  time  is  the  number  of  unemployed   in 

our   State  as  compared  with   the  number  a  year  ago.     There 

were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  gathering  these   statistics, 

and  while  they  will  not  be  complete,  yet  it  is  believed  that  they 

We  have  undertaken  to  find  out 
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year  have  done  so  in  the  city  of 
I    inspectors    of   the    Board    of 
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ments.  For  each  State  or  Territory  there  is  given  the  title  of 
the  oiSce,  the  date  of  its  establishment,  the  method  of  publish- 
ing its  regular  reports,  annually  or  biennially,  the  title  of  the 
executive  officer  in  charge,  the  name  of  the  present  incumbent 
and  his  post-office  address . 

United  States,  Department  of  Labor — Established  as  Bureau  of  Labor 
Jauuary  18,  1885;  made  a  Department  of  Labor  June  SO,  1887.  Annual 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massaohusetts,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Established  June,  1869. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  1872.  An- 
nual reports.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Albert  S.  Bolles, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Connecticut,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1873.  Abolished 
1875.  Re-established  April,  1885.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Robert  J.  Vance,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Missouri,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection — Established  1876; 
enlarged  1883.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  Blaokmore* 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Ohio,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1877.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  T.  Lewis,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  Jersey,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries — Established 
March,  1878.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Charles  H.  Simmerman,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Illinois,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1879.  Biennial  re- 
ports. Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  George  A.  Schilling, 
Springfield,  111. 

Indiana,  Bureau  of  Statistics — Established  1879.  Biennial  reports. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  William  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

New  York,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1883.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  Thos.  J.  Dowling,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

California,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  1883.  Biennial 
reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  George  W.  Walts,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Michigan,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — Established 
March,  1883.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Charles  H.  Morse, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

WiscouBin,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  April,  1883.  Bien- 
nial reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  Dobbs,  Madison,  Wis. 

Iowa,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March,  1884.  Biennial 
reports .     Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  E.  G'Bleness,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Maryland,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor— Established  1884.  Biennial 
reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  A.  B.  Howard,  Jr., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  May,  1885.  Annual 
reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  F.  Todd,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Rhode  Island,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  April,  1887.  An- 
nual reports.      Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  E.  Tiepke,  Providence,  R  I. 
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Nebraska,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistioe— EfitabUehed  July. 
1887.  Biennial  reports.  The  Governor,  Ex-Offioio  Commissioner.  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  J.  B.  Erion,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

North  Carolina,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March,  1887. 
Annual  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  B.  B.  Lacy,  Baliegh,  N.  C. 

Maine,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March,  1887.  Annual 
reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Augusta,  Me. 

Minnesota,  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  as  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics March,  1887;  enlar^fed  and  changed  to  Bureau  of  Labor  April,  1893.  Bi- 
ennial reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  L.  G.  Powers,  St.  Pau],  Minn. 

Colorado,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March,  1887.  Bien- 
nial reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  W.  Brentlinger,  Denver,  Col. 

Texas,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Insurance,  Statistics  and  History — Es- 
tablished 1887.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  John 
E.  Hollings worth,  Austin,  Tex. 

West  Virginia,  Bureau  of  Labor— Established  1839.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  M.  Sydenstricker,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

South  Dakota,  Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics.  Established  1890. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Walter  McKay,  Lead,  S .  D. 

North  Dakota,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  -Established 
1890.  Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Nelson  Williams,  Bis- 
marck, N.  D. 

Idaho,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics — Established  1890. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Boise  City,  Idaho.  (The  State  constitution  author- 
izes a  Bureau  with  the  preceding  title,  but  the  Legislature  has  never  made 
appropriations  for  its  support  or  enacted  laws  defining  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  commissioner.  No  person  has  been  appointed  by  the  present 
Governor  for  the  position.) 

Utah,  Bureau  of  Statistics— Established  1890.  — Reports.  Territorial 
Statistician,  Joseph  P.  Bache,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

Tennessee,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines— Established  1891. 
Annual  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  E.  Lloyd,  Kashville,  Tenn. 

New  Mexico,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Industrial  Statistics— Estab- 
lished 1891.  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, Max  Frost,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M . 

Kentucky,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics.- Established 

April,  1892.    Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics, 

,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Montana,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry— Establisheil 
February.  1893.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  James  U.  Milifi, 
Helena,  Mont. 

New  Hampshire,  Bureau  of  Labor— Established  March,  1893. — reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  W.  Bourlet,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  fonnd  to  be  present: 

California,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— George  W.  Walts, 

Commissioner. 

Connecticut,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Robert  J.  Vauce. 
Commissioner;  George  E.  Beam,  Chief  Clerk. 
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subject,  could  give  anything,  and  consequently  the  matter  went 
by  default  and  nothing  was  done.  Everybody  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  everybody  said  it  was  a  good  project,  nobody  said  it 
should  be  cast  aside;  yet,gentlemen,it  was  postponed  because  there 
was  no  information  upon  which  intelligent  action  could  be  based. 
Now  the  Bureau  proposes  this  year  to  take  up  this  subject 
and  ascertain  what  has  been  done  by  other  States,  although  lit- 
tle has  been  done.  It  will  investigate  the  private  schools  of 
Philadelphia  and  other  places  and  give  the  legislators  the  bene- 
fit of  its  inquiries,  so  that  they  may  go  about  the  formation  and 
passage  of  a  statute  governing  industrial  schools — what  we  call  a 
school  of  mechanic  arts — ^in  a  comprehensive  and  exact  way. 
One  gentlemen,  I  remember  very  well,  brought  up  the  subject 
of  the  textile  industry  and  the  necessity  of  teaching  its  princi- 
ples,mecbanical  and  artistic;  another  alluded  to  teaching  machin- 
ists the  use  of  tools,  and  another  very  forcible  argument  made 
by  one  gentleman  was  this.  He  said:  ''We  have  a  class  of 
people  throughout  the  State  of  Connecticut  who  are  called  plumb- 
ers .  They  call  themselves  'sanitary  plumbers,'  but  they  do  not 
know  anything  about  their  business.  They  cannot  plumb  a 
house  so  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  house  will 
not  be  in  danger/'  Now,  that  is  one  instance.  If  a  man  stud- 
ies the  art  of  plumbing  thoroughly  and  learns  the  science  of  sani- 
tation it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  community.  I  could  elaborate 
on  that  idea,  but  you  can  see  the  point.  That  has  been  our  ani- 
mus; that  is  the  standpoint  from  which  we  work.  We  may  take 
up  other  subjects  in  the  same  manner. 

In  regard  to  other  branches  of  work,  I  would  say  that  in 
our  State  the  Factory  Inspector  has  complete  control  of  his  own 
department  and  of  his  own  deputies,  and  that  work  does  not  come 
under  our  Bureau,  as  it  does  in  some  other  States. 

In  the  matter  of  appropriations  our  office  is  peculiarly  sit- 
uated. We  had  what  might  be  called  a  "hiatus" — an  interreg- 
num— in  the  government  of  Connecticut,  when  nobody  knew  who 
was  Governor  or  who  had  authority,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
appropriation  bills  were  not  passed.  All  the  State  Bureaus 
went  on  with  their  work,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  expended 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $10,000.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
legislature  had  always  passed  appropriations  under  what  was 
called  "the  specific  appropriation  bill." 

The  amount  beyond  which  no  department  could  go  was 
stated,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
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usually  about  $10,000,  which  did  not  include  printing;  but  the 
specific  appropriation  act  was  repealed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  consequently,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  check  on  any  department  in  Connecticut  on  expenditure, 
except,  of  course,  public  opinion,  and  under  those  circumstances, 
I  would  say  that  the  appropriation  for  the  Labor  Bureau  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  is  practically  unlimited,  but  we,  of 
course,  under  that  check  of  public  opinion,  which  is  a  great  and 
forceful  limitation,  would  not  think  we  could  exceed  the  appro- 
priation hitherto  expended.  Outside  of  printing,  we  could  not 
well  go  beyond  the  amount  of  $10,000,  although  if  we  con- 
tracted the  bills  the  State  would  have  to  pay  them. 

Missouri.— 'M^.  Blagkmobe:  One  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects which  the  Bureau  has  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time  is  that  of  building  and  loan  associations.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  report  of  last  year  know  that  we  went  into  the  statis- 
tics of  these  associations  to  discover  how  many  men  of  each  oc- 
cupation had  shares  and  such  other  facts  of  this  kind,  believing 
it  to  the  interest  of  all  to  show  whether  these  associations  bene- 
fited most  the  capitalist  or  the  working  men.  This  year,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  secretaries  of  the  different  building  and 
loan  associations,  the  Bureau  will  take  up  the  investigation 
again. 

Aside  from  the  investigation  of  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations we  will  make  an  inquiry  into  what  we  call  "criminal 
cost;"  that  is,  we  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  each  criminal 
costs  the  State  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  shall  show  whether  they  are  white  or  colored,  their  oc- 
cupations, nativity,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  mentioned  we  have 
adopted  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  introducing  statistics  of 
manufacturers  in  our  report  My  predecessors  have  heretofore 
taken  statistics  of  this  character,  but  it  is  my  intention  for  the 
future  to  enter  into  the  details  a  little  more  extensively. 

In  our  State  the  work  of  factory  inspection,  as  well  as  mine 
inspection,  is  under  the  department  of  labor. 

We  have  in  Missiouri  two  mine  inspectors,  one  for  coal 
mines  and  one  for  mines  other  than  coal. 

The  salaries  of  the  mina  inspectors  are  $1,600  each  per  an- 
num, and  in  addition  they  are  allowed  $2,400  for  printing,  trav- 
eling, making  maps  and  any  help  they  may  need  in  compiling 
their  reports,  etc. 
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The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  proper  amouuts  to  $14,- 
000  per  annum,  covering  salary  of  Commissioner,  pay  of  clerks, 
special  agents,  printing,  etc. 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner 
whether  anything  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Missouri  rela- 
tive to  the  suppression  of  the  bogus  employment  offices  which 
are  said  to  exist  there. 

Mb.  Blackmore:  My  predecessor  secured  Ihe  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  in  our  two  largest  cities,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  but  it  was  so  loaded  down  with  amendments,  providing 
for  like  offices  in  other  cities  in  the  State,  that  the  original  bill 
was  killed  and  did  not  become  a  law.  There  has,  therefore, 
been  no  change  in  our  State  in  this  matter. 

New  Jersey. — ^Mb.  Simmerman:  The  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  and  Industries  of  New  Jersey  is  an  independent  and 
distinct  department.  We  have  also  in  the  State  a  Factory  In- 
spector's Department,  a  Mine  Inspector,  who  has,  up  to  this 
time,  been  independent,  and  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration.  All 
of  these  departments  are  independent  of  each  other.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1880  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  showed  that  there  were  over  12,000  children  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  of  the  State,  while  the  census  of  1890 
shows  but  5,000,  which  indicates  the  practical  eflfect  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  factory  laws,  all  of  which  have  been  enacted 
since  1880. 

The  report  for  1893,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  is  a  continuation  of  the  investigation  commenced  some 
years  ago  on  the  trade  life  of  workmen.  Most  of  you  have  read 
our  reports,  I  presume,  and  are  familiar  with  the  trades  that 
have  been  taken  up.  This  year  it  will  apply  to  the  leather 
workers.  The  report  now  includes  something  like  fifty  trades 
and  subdivisions  of  trades.  In  addition,  the  report  now  in  the 
printer's  hands  will  contain  an  investigation  into  the  wages  of 
women  in  factories.  This  is  the  principal  feature  for  the  year 
concerning  wages. 

There  is  a  law  in  New  Jersey  which  requires  all  building 
and  loan  associations  to  make  an  annual  report  to  our  Bureau. 
This  work  in  regard  to  building  and  loan  associations  has  gone 
on  now  for  some  years.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau 
early  in  its  history,  and  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time, 
and  three  years  ago  there  was  an  act  passed  making  it  obliga- 
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tory  upon  all  building  and  loan  associations  to  furnish  us  with 
a  copy  of  their  reports.  This  has  become  quite  popular  among 
our  building  associations.  Out  of  that  grew  what  is  now  known 
in  the  State  as  a  ''Building  and  Loan  Association  League."  At 
their  last  meeting  there  was  a  proposition  to  change  the  law  in 
relation  to  building  associations,  giving  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau  the  matter  of  determining  whether  the  associations  to 
be  organized  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law.  We  have 
yarious  kinds  of  building  associations  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
questionable  whether  some  of  them  are  organized  in  conformity 
to  law,  and  by  reason  of  their  existence  there  seems  to  be  some 
feeling  in  the  League — some  clash — and  the  proposition  was  to 
give  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  the  power  to  determine  whether 
associations  hereafter  organized  were  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
This  is  following  out  the  idea  of  the  law  relating  to  other  co- 
operative associations  passed  in  the  early  eighties.  These 
questionable  associations  have  got  into  existience  by  organizing 
under  our  building  and  loan  association  law,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  have  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 
I  will  state  that  while  there  have  not  been  many  co-operative 
societies  formed,  the  Bureau  has  checked  the  organization  of 
many  schemes  under  the  form  of  co-operation,  and  the  few  co- 
operative societies  we  have  are  therefore  protected  from  false 
co-operative  societies;  in  other  words,  we  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  that  law.  I  will  state  in  regard  to  our  reports 
relating  to  building  and  loan  associations,  that  they  are  cred- 
ited with  having  very  materially  increased  the  interest  in  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  our  State.  Our  latest  returns  show 
that  we  have  3S9  associations  in  New  Jersey.  These  associa- 
tions have  88,000  shareholders,  18,000  of  whom  are  females, 
representing  an  investment  of  over  $31,000,000,  and  there  are 
22,000  borrowers. 

The  work  we  propose  to  take  up  for  the  present  year  relates 
to  the  industrial  depression.  A  yeeu*  now  having  passed,  we  are 
able  to  survey  the  field  and  study  its  effects,  and  so  far  as 
possible  endeavor  to  excite  discussion  and  investigation  into  the 
cause.  That  will  be  the  principal  matter  investigated  during 
the  current  year. 

The  resources  of  the  Bureau  is  an  annual  appropriation  of 
t5,000,  which  does  not  include  the  salary  of  either  the  Chief  or 
the  Secretary.  The  total  of  these  items  and  tl^e  appropriation 
amount  to  $8,200.     I  will  state  that  supplies,  such  as  stationery 
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and  the  printing  of  blanks,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
equipment  of  the  office,  is  in  addition  to  this,  as  well  as  the 
printing  of  the  reports.  T  do  not  know  just  what  those  two 
items  cost  or  what  the  method  of  their  payment  is.  The  $5,000 
is  expended  in  the  employment  of  a  clerk,  special  agents,  and  in 
the  payment  of  expressage,  postage,  etc. 

Illinois. — Mr.  George  A.  Schilling:  Unlike  the  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  other  States,  that  have  one  commissioner, 
Illinois  has  a  board  of  five,  three  of  whom,  under  the  law,  shall 
be  wage- workers  and  two  to  be  employers  of  la()or.  These  com- 
missioners conyene  once  a  year,  elect  a  secretary  not  of  their 
number,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  Labor 
Department. 

Our  legislature  appropriates  $6,000  annually — exclusive  of 
the  Secretary's  salary — out  of  which  is  paid  the  annual  salary 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  which  is  $150  each,  exclusive 
of  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills.  The  expenses  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  including  their  salaries,  are  about  $1,000 
annually,  this  leaves  $5,000  net  to  pay  clerk  hire,  canvassers 
and  all  other  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  Bureau* 

Oar  report  is  biennial  instead  of  annual,  but  we  have  an 
annual  Goal  Keport,  and  the  work  of  its  compilation  and  the  ex- 
penses thereof  are  borne  by  our  Bureau. 

The  Board  of  Labor  Commissioners  are  also  authorized 
under  the  law  to  elect  the  five  members  comprising  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  applicants  for 
mine  inspectors  and  mine  managers. 

We  have  five  coal  inspectors  in  Illinois,  the  State  being 
divided  into  that  many  districts.  These  inspectors  have  a  salary 
of  $1,800  each  annually,  and  there  is  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  for  their  joint  expenses,  though  this  is  not 
sufficient,  being  perhaps  two- thirds  of  their  real  outlay. 

The  inspection  of  workshops  and  factories  is  not  connected 
with  the  Bureau,  but  has  a  separate  chief  and  assistant  chief, 
with  ten  deputies.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise 
that  this  particular  department  should  be  separated  from  the 
Bureau.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  wise  that  it  is  so  separated. 
The  law  which  created  our  factory  inspection  was  enacted  by  the 
last  legislature,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,400  was  allowed 
for  that  department  annually.  The  constitutionality  of  that  law 
is  at  present  contested  by  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our 
State. 
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The  work  of  the  forth  coming  biennial  report  will  cover  the 
questions  of: 

First.  Taxation,  with  its  unjust  discrimination  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  if  there  is  any  such  unjust  discrimination.  So 
far  as  the  evidence  goes,  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  speaking  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  alone,  that  the  rich  property  owners  there  are  not 
taxed  above  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  their 
property,  while  the  middle  classes  and  laboring  classes  are 
taxed  from  25  to  86  per  cent. 

Second.  Land  values,  separate  and  distinct  from  improve- 
ments. 

Third.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  city  there  is  a  mile  square 
that  was  originally  known  as  the  "school  land"  section  of 
Chicago,  bounded  by  Madison  street  on  the  north,  by  Twelfth 
street  on  the  south,  by  State  street  on  the  east  and  by  Halsted 
street  on  the  west.  Nearly  all  of  that  was  sold  in  the  course  of 
time  for  $30,000.  There  is  still  one  block  of  this  land  retained 
as  the  school  land  of  Chicago,  which  is  leased  to  the  various 
parties  who  have  buildings  upon  it.  The  Board  thought  it 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  to  go  into  the  entire  history  of 
that  section  of  land,  showing  the  general  increase  of  its  value; 
also  print  the  leases  at  present  held  by  the  tenants  of  this  school 
land  still  owned  by  the  city. 

The  second  part  of  the  report,  which  we  may  go  into,  but 
which  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  is  the  history  of  the  street 
car  and  gas  companies  of  our  great  municipalities,  when  organ- 
ized, the  original  capital  investment,  the  amount  of  watered 
stock  issued  and  the  dividends  declared.  I  wish  to  say,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  BoUes),  that  our  Chicago 
millionaires  who  control  street  car  and  gas  companies  are  very 
kind  and  generous,  and  are  never  known  to  take  any  more  from 
the  public  than  they  can  get,  and  we  want  to  find  out  just  how 
much  they  have  been  getting  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

New  York, — ^Mb.  Dowling:  The  work  carried  on  by  the 
New  York  Bureau  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  the  collection 
of  statistics  relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  the  current 
work  of  the  office  relates  to  this  inquiry.  We  have  one  of  the 
most  complete  histories  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  past  nine 
years  that  can  be  found  in  any  State  in  the  Union;  in  fact,  we 
have  everything  in  detail 

I  also  took  up  last  year  the  subject  of  the  industrial  depres- 
sion which  overswept  the  country,  and  in  December  last  I  sent 
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out  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  principal  manufacturers  of  our 
State,  in  which  they  were  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  Did  the  recent  and  present  hard  times  cause  a  suspen- 
sion of  work  in  your  manufacturing  establishment? 

2.  If  so,  has  your  workshop  been  closed  entirely  or 
partially? 

3.  If  partially,  what  percentage  of  your  employes  were  kept 
at  work? 

4.  Were  they  employed  upon  the  half-time  system? 

5.  For  how  long  a  period  were  your  works  closed  ? 

6.  Was  there  any  reduction  in  wages  on  account  of  the 
business  depression,  and,  if  so,  what  percentage? 

7.  At  the  time  your  works  closed  did  you  have  orders  ahead 
sufficient  to  keep  them  running  provided  the  banks  would  render 
you  the  usual  discounts  and  assistance? 

Suitable  spaces  were  left  for  answers  to  these  questions,  and 
an  entire  page  for  such  remarks  as  the  manufacturer  cared  to 
make.  We  got  sufficient  information  from  the  manufacturers 
to  enable  us  to  make  pretty  accurate  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
financial  depression. 

The  other  work  that  the  Bureau  has  been  carrying  out  has 
been  a  tabulation  of  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  tabulating  them  by  occupations,  trades  and  callings,  by 
age,  nationality,  whether  citizen  or  alien,  etc.  This  work  is  not 
quite  completed;  in  fact,  in  a  State  with  over  6,500,000  inhabi- 
tants it  is  quite  an  extensive  undertaking  to  tabulate  a  work  of 
this  kind.  This  work  was  asked  for  by  the  different  labor  or- 
ganizBtioQs  in  the  State,  in  order  to  give  them  information  re- 
lating to  the  various  trades,  showing  how  many  workmen  there 
were  in  different  localities  and  in  different  occupations,  so  that 
they  could  tell  how  many  were  organized  and  how  many  were 
unorganized  in  their  respective  occupations. 

I  would  also  state  that  during  the  past  winter  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  State  put  some  more  duties  on  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  there.  At  the  request  of  many  manufacturers 
and  labor  organizations  they  passed  the  present  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  prison-made  goods.  The  law  requires  that  all  prison- 
made  goods  should  be  branded,  giving  the  name  of  the  prison, 
penitentiary  or  reformatory  from  which  they  come,  and  it  is  left 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  that  law  are  carried  out,  and  to  fur- 
nish information  to  the  district  attorney  of  any  county  where 
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the  law  is  being  violated.  There  was  also  another  law  passed, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  any  person  wishing  to  engage  in 
the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  is  required  to  procure  a  license 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  before  he  commences  their 
sale,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  law  is  also  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  A  violation  of  the  law  is  made 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or 
more  than  $1,000. 

The  Board  of  Factory  Inspectors  and  the  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  our 
Bureau,  and  the  Mine  Inspector  is  also  independent  of  our 
office. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  New  York  State 
is  $26,000.  That  includes  all  salaries,  rent,  and  the  printing  of 
all  circulars  that  are  sent  out,  but  it  does  not  include  the  print- 
ing of  the  reports,  expressage,  and  postage,  these  latter  being 
paid  out  of  a  general  fund.  The  Commissioner's  salary  and  the 
running  expenses  of  the  office  are  paid  oat  of  the  $25,000.  We 
also  have  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  branch  office  in  New  York  City 
out  of  our  appropriation.  That  branch  office  was  established 
six  years  ago.  New  York  City  is  very  large,  and  as  we  had  to 
obtain  very  much  information  from  that  city,  we  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  maintain  a  branch  office  there,  as  it  was  less  expen- 
sive than  to  pay  the  expenses  of  special  agents  spending  their 
entire  time  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

California. — Mb.  Walts  :  The  current  work  of  our  Bureau 
consists  of  efforts  to  obtain  data  from  which  to  make  a  compar- 
ative statement  showing  present  industrial  conditions  and  those 
for  the  years  1892  and  1893.  I  say  "efforts,"  because  a  very 
great  deal  of  the  labor  consists  of  effort  alone.  The  points  we 
wish  to  compare  are  as  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the 
standard  rates  of  wages  paid  now  and  in  each  of  the  years 
named,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  for  each  year,  the  value 
of  raw  materials  consumed  and  the  value  of  the  goods  manu- 
factuied  or  sold,  the  losses  from  failures,  the  percentage  of  re- 
duction or  advance  in  prices  of  manufactured  products,  and 
such  general  information  as  shall  show  the  conditions. 
Our  forthcoming  report  will  also  treat  of  strikes,  boycotts  and 
lockouts  for  the  last  five  years.  Our  Bureau  is  also  charged 
with  factory  inspection,  but  has  never  done  much  in  that  line, 
further  than  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of  workshops.    In  that  line  we  have,  during  the  last  year,  made 
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qaite  a  crusade  against  oar  bakeries  in  San  Francisco,  and  have 
found  a  condition  in  many  of  those  establishments  which  calls 
for  vigorous  reform.  We  devoted  considerable  attention  to  that 
particular  line,  feeling  that  the  source  from  which  the  daily 
food  supply  comes  cannot  be  too  carefully  watched.  We  have 
also  paid  some  attention  to  the  sweating  system,  which,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  does  not  exist  to  any  very  great  extent  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  Schilling:  Do  you  mean  that  the  clothing  industry, 
as  such,  does  not  exist  there? 

Mb.  Walts:  The  sweating  system  is  not  practiced  in  our 
city  to  any  great  extent. 

In  regard  to  appropriations,  I  would  state  that  our  appro- 
priations are  made  biennially,  and  our  last  legislature  allowed 
us  for  the  current  two  years  $8,000  for  the  pay  of  assistants  and 
traveling  expenses  and  $800  for  stationery  and  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  Bureau. 

Occasionally  there  are  special  duties  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  but  for  the  present  we  have  nothing  of 
that  kind  of  work  to  do. 

Michigan. — Mr.  Morse:  The  Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor 
came  under  its  present  management  about  a  year  ago.  Oar  re- 
port for  last  yearns  work  has  just  been  distributed.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  bureau  for  last  year  had  to  do  with  the  rail- 
road employes  of  our  state.  We  made  a  personal  canvass  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  of  our  railroad  employes,  distributed 
through  the  different  classes  of  employes.  W^e  sought  to  get 
at  everything  pertaining  to  those  people.  In  addition,  we  can- 
vassed the  corporations,  for  their  side  of  the  question — perhaps 
as  a  check,  to  know  v^hether  the  employes  had  stated  matters 
properly.  We  tabulated  our  work,  first,  by  classes  of  employes, 
and,  second,  by  roads  or  systems  of  roads.  We  tabulated  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  schedules  that  were  filled  out 

Beyond  that,  we  took  up  the  matter  of  strikes,  working  on 
the  principle  that  we  were  not  expected  to  take  cognizance  of 
every  little  strike  that  lasted  a  day  or  two,  nor  did  we  go  out- 
side of  the  State,  unless  a  strike  assumed  large  proportions . 
The  most  of  our  report  on  strikes  is  devoted  to  a  strike  on  the 
Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  which  began  a  year  ago  last 
March,  and  which  was  perhaps  as  important  a  strike  as  this 
country  has  seen,  as  I  think  it  was  the  first  strike  where  the 
courts  were  called  in  and  injunctions  issued  restraining  it 
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In  addition  to  the  matters  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  a 
subdivision  of  our  report  which  is  headed,  '^Laboring  Popula- 
tion as  Affected  by  Business  Depression."  In  that  we  investi- 
gated our  mining  population  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  which 
seemed  to  be  affected  more  than  any  other  section,  and  through 
our  system  of  factory  inspection  we  gather  statistics  of  the  re- 
duction in  force,  reduction  in  time  and  wages,  and  the  factories 
closed  up.  We  also  take  into  consideration  the  competition 
that  free  labor  has  with  prison  labor,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations  we  devoted  a  few 
pages  to  that  matter.  There  is  nothing  in  our  laws  which  gives 
us  any  authority,  consequently  everything  we  got  was  volun- 
tary. The  only  recommendation  we  made  in  the  matter  is  that 
the  building  and  loan  associations  should  be  placed  under  state 
supervision.  In  our  state  stock  in  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions is  exempt  from  taxation.  Now,  seventy-five  per  cent,  I 
think,  of  the  stockholders  of  our  building  and  loan  assotiations 
are  there  for  an  investment,  and  we  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  exempted  from  taxation,  and  we  recommended  the 
repeal  of  that  law. 

The  remainder  of  our  report  is  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  new  laws  in  our  State  which  have  been  passed  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  laboring  population. 

This  year,  taking  advantage  of  the  regular  decennial  cen- 
sus, which  will  be  taken  in  Michigan  next  mouth,  we  have 
sought  to  get  at  a  class  of  unorganized  labor.  I  refer  to  our 
agricultural  laborers.  Through  the  kindness  of  our  Secretary 
of  State,  we  prepared  and  he  included  in  his  schedules  a  series 
of  inquiries  which  will  enable  us  to  canvass  nine  men  and  six 
women  in  every  township  in  the  State  and  get  replies  to  per- 
haps fifty  questions  relative  to  their  status.  We  shall  supple- 
ment thai  by  a  thorough  personal  canvass  of  the  employers  of 
these  people. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  continuing  the  work  that  we  started 
last  year,  looking  after  the  condition  of  our  laboring  popula- 
tion, and  our  manufacturing  interests  as  affected  by  business 
depression,  and  as  much  more  as  we  think  we  have  room  for  in 
our  report 

The  last  session  of  our  legislature  provided  for  a  system 
of  factory  inspection  and  placed  it  under  the  control  of  the  La- 
bor Bureau.  The  law  went  into  effect  last  September,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  our  work  was  necessarily  hurried. 
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We  endeavoied  to  get  over  the  State,  more  for  information  as 
to  what  the  work  of  a  subsequent  year  would  be  than  to  make 
it  thorough.  We  are  striving  this  year  to  make  it  thorough  and 
complete. 

So  far  as  the  support  of  the  Bureau  is  concerned,  our  stand- 
ing appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  proper  is  $8,000. 
That  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  or  the  Dep- 
uty Commissioner.  Including  the  salaried  of  the  Commissioner 
and  Deputy  Commissioner,  our  appropriation  is  $11,500.  The 
appropriation  for  factory  inspection  is  $4,000,  and  out  of  this 
($8,000  for  the  Bureau  and  $4,000  for  the  factory  inspection) 
we  are  expected  to  pay  all  of  our  clerks,  do  all  of  our  canvass- 
ing, pay  our  postage,  express  charges,  and  every  incidental 
expense. 

We  have  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  a  system  of  mine  inspec- 
tion, bat  it  is  not  really  under  State  supervision.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  every  county  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  provides 
for  one  or  more  mine  inspectors.  We  have  no  mines  in  the 
Lower  Peninsula,  except  one  or  two  unimportant  coal  mines. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  been  quite  fortunate  in  gath- 
ering statistics,  both  from  the  railway  employes  and  from  the 
corporations.  Sometimes  we  would  meet  with  a  cold  shoulder, 
but  we  had  but  one  motto — to  get  there— and  we  have  generally 
succeeded  in  doing  it 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  state,  what  would  probably  be  inferred, 
that  all  our  stationery,  printing  and  supplies,  except  postage 
and  express  charges,  come  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  State. 
They  are  in  addition  to  our  standing  appropriation.  We  are 
allowed  to  publish  not  to  exceed  4,000  copies  of  our  bureau  re- 
port and  2,000  of  our  factory  inspection  report.  Beyond  that, 
however,  we  publish  every  year  in  our  State  2,100  copies  of 
what  are  known  as  "joint  documents,"  and  our  reports  also  ap- 
pear in  that  form,  so  that  really  we  have  6,100  copies  of  our 
bureau  report  and  4,100  copies  of  our  factory  inspection  report. 

Maryland, — Mb.  Howard:  I  think  I  make  no  incorrect 
statement  when  I  say  that  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  has  a  wider  field  to  cover  than  almost  any  other  Bu- 
reau. I  am  sure  I  am  safe  in  saying,  at  any  rate,  that  more  is 
expected  of  it,  considering  the  small  appropriation  at  its  dispo- 
sal, than  is  required  of  any  other  Bureau.  Consequently  and 
necessarily,  therefore,  the  past  work  of  the  office,  as  well  as  the 
current  work,  like  that  in  California,  has  consisted  largely  of 
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efforts;  but  I  am  happy  to  say — I  hope  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion here — that  the  Bureau  *'is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances." 

The  Maryland  office  was  established  in  1884,  being  desig- 
nated the  Bareau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  was  given  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000.  Under  the  old  law,  which  remained  un- 
changed until  1892,  I  may  say  that  there  were  no  specific  duties 
assigned  to  the  office.  The  law  was  simply  a  single  paragraph, 
which  provided  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  should  be  appropriated 
annually  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the  Burea^  and  the 
expenses— that  was  all.  When  the  legislature  met  in  1892  there 
was  some  talk  about  abolishing  the  office,  but  that  was  not 
done.  On  the  contrary,  the  office  was  retained  and  considerably 
enlarged.  The  name  was  changed  from  ''The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics"  to  ''The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,"  and  the 
work  of  the  office  was  set  forth  at  length,  adding  a  great  many 
duties,  but  not  adding  a  cent  in  the  way  of  appropriation.  The 
collection  of  labor  statistics  is  expected  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau under  the  new  law,  as  had  been  the  case  under  the  old 
one.  He  is  also  required  to  collect  agricultural  statistics,  in- 
cluding the  acreage,  cost  of  production,  and  the  yield  of  crops, 
the  condition  of  livestock,  and  in  a  general  way  set  forth  the  ag- 
ricultural advantages  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
immigration.  Ue  is  directed  to  collect  the  statistics  of  manu- 
factures, transportation  and  commerce,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  oyster  industry,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State; 
and  all  this  to  be  done  with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000. 
Out  of  this  sum  the  Chief  receives  $2,500,  leaving  but 
$2,500  to  do  everything  else  that  is  necessary.  We  have  no 
appropriation  for  printing  or  anything  of  that  sort,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  Bureaus,  but  out  of  this  $2,500  the  Chief 
is  expected  to  pay  his  rent,  clerk  hire  (although  no  clerks  are 
specified  in  the  law),  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  office,  includ- 
ing the  printing  of  his  report  every  other  year.  The  legislature 
meets  every  two  years,  and  during  the  session  of  the  legislature 
there  is  a  State  Printer,  who  prints  our  report  for  that  year,  bat 
the  report  for  the  "off"  year  has  to  be  printed  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau.  The  first  report  that  I  published  was 
printed  when  the  legislature  was  not  in  session,  and,  of  course, 
with  great  difficulty.  I  asked  the  last  legislature  to  pass  a  new 
law,  enlarging  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  and  giving  it  an  in- 
creased appropriation,  but  failed  to  secure  its  passage. 
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The  current  work  of  the  Bureau  relates  to  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, an  investigation  of  the  tenement  houses  in  Baltimore,  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  child  labor,  and  a  digest  which  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  of  the  census  reports  as  applied  to  the  8tate  of 
Maryland,  by  counties.  For  this  latter  work  I  have  obtained 
figures  and  bulletins  from  the  Census  Office,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  our  President  and  Mr.  Wardle,  the  chief  clerL  I  have 
only  two  men  besides  myself  to  carry  this  work  through,  and  I 
shall  probably  have  to  abandon  the  work  outside  of  Baltimore, 
but  for  that  city  I  think  I  shall  be  fairly  successful. 

I  investigated  the  subject  of  child  labor  in  a  former  report, 
and  should  like  to  carry  that  inquiry  along  further,  but  I  have 
no  money  and  no  authority.  I  go  into  a  man's  place  and  ask 
for  information  or  statistics;  if  he  asks  me  what  business  I 
have  there,  I  have  no  answer  to  make — I  am  powerless.  The 
last  legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  "sweating"  and  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  12  years  of  age,  but  these  laws  em- 
power no  one  to  enforce  their  provisions,  and  whether  they  will 
be  enforced  is  a  problem.  So  far  I  have  investigated  160  sweat 
shops,  and  there  are  probably  200  of  them  in  Baltimore. 

One  subject  which  I  investigated  last  year,  acting  upon  a 
suggestion  made  at  the  convention  in  Denver,  was  that  of  em- 
ployment agencies.  I  investigated  that  subject  thoroughly  and 
satisfied  myself  that  many  of  these  so-called  ''employment" 
agencies  are  nothing  but  assignation  houses.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  free  employment  agency  similar  to 
those  in  Ohio,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  votes  of  the  county 
members  on  the  ground  that  the  county  members  would  re- 
ceive no  benefits  from  it. 

There  are  no  factory  inspectors  in  Maryland.  District  As- 
sembly No.  41,  Knights  of  Labor,  had  a  bill  introduced  iu  the 
legislature  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  factory  inspector, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  but 
nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

There  is  a  mine  inspector  in  Maryland,  but  his  daties  are 
separate  from  mine. 

There  is  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  but  I  think  there  are  not 
many  people  who  know  of  its  existence.  It  consists  of  the 
Qovernor,  the  State  Comptroller  and  the  State  Treasurer,  but 
it  is  seldom  if  ever  resorted  to. 
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Since  issuing  my  last  report,  January  1st,  I  have  issued  a 
bulletin  in  regard  to  the  unemployed  in  Baltimore,  showing 
that  there  were  at  that  time  30,000  people  out  of  emplyoment, 
and  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  that  many 
still  out  of  work. 

Land  values  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  are  two  sub- 
jects that  I  have  wanted  to  go  into,  but  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  means  I  have  not  undertaken  it 

I  believe  that  embraces  all  I  care  to  say.  A  bureau  with  a 
moderate  appropriation  cannot  be  expected  to  make .  anything 
except  a  moderate  report.     Those  are  briefly  the  facts. 

Rhode  Island, — Mb.  Davis:  The  report  of  our  bureau 
for  last  year,  which  is  now  in  print,  was  devoted  mostly  to  a 
factory  inspection,  covering  all  textile  factories  in  the  state,  of 
which  there  are  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty.  They 
were  all  visited  by  agents  of  the  bureau  and  inspected  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint  and  with  special  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  machinery. 

We  also  gave  a  history  of  the  labor  organizations,  when 
organized  and  the  place  of  meeting,  the  number  of  their  mem- 
bers, etc.  Also  investigated  the  home  conditions  of  employes 
connected  with  labor  organizations. 

The  subject  of  retail  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  was  taken  up.  These  facts  were  shown  for 
two  different  periods,  and  we  propose  to  continue  that  this  year, 
in  order  to  make  a  comparative  statement  which  shall  show 
whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

We  have  also  undertaken  the  presentation  of  manufactur- 
ing statistics,  similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  textiles 
only,  and  will  make  it  a  permanent  feature  of  our  report. 

During  the  coming  year  we  propose  to  investigate  the  home 
conditions  of  the  textile  employes  of  our  State,  something  like 
48,000  of  them.  We  propose  to  get  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
number  of  hours  employed,  and  the  home  conditions  for  the 
class  of  employes  named.  That  will  probably  be  all  of  our 
work,  outside  of  making  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
census  that  will  be  taken  in  1895. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  bureau  has  been  the  State  cen- 
sus department^  and  had  charge  of  the  factory  inspection  of  the 
State,  besides  being  a  bureau  of  industrial  statistics.  A  new 
factory  inspection  law  goes  into  effect  July  1,  however,   which 
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will  take  that  branch  of  the  work  away  from  us.  In  that  law 
the  minimum  age  of  children  who  can  be  employed  in  factories 
was  raised  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 

In  Rhode  Island  we  have  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  a 
year,  and  with  the  exception  of  printing  and  binding  the  re- 
ports everything  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation — the 
commissioner's  salary,  the  chief  clerk's  salary,  the  pay  of  clerks, 
rent,  stationery  and  postage. 

North  Carolina.— Me,  Laoy:  In  1887  the  Knights  of 
Labor  became  very  strong  in  North  Carolina.  They  advocated  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  as  a  *'sop''  to  them  the  party  in 
power  created  this  office.  North  Carolina,  being  an  agricul- 
tural State,  the  principal  business  of  the  people  is  politics  and 
farming.  The  farmers  have  a  very  efficient  Bureau  and  there- 
fore do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  one  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
politioiaus,  while  they  are  not  like  Solomon's  lilly,  they  do  work 
and  they  do  spin.  They  have  no  desire  to  have  the  light  turned 
on  their  work,  and  had  rather  their  "j/arris"  were  not  in  ''black 
and  white." 

The  Knights  of  Labor,  not  allowing  lawyers  to  join,  were 
very  anxious  that  a  lawyer  should  not  be  appointed  Commis- 
sioner, but  the  Governor,  being  a  lawyer  himself,  appointed  a 
lawyer  as  first  Commissioner.  This  injured  the  Bureau  to  some 
extent  with  the  very  people  who  had  it  created,  while  the  man- 
ufacturing classes,  which  are  a  small  factor  in  North  Carolina, 
have  never  felt  kindly  towards  it,  and  have  always  opposed  it. 
At  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  (which  meets  every 
two  years)  a  bill  passed  one  house  to  abolish  the  Bureau,  and 
it  has  had  a  hard  fight  for  existence. 

You  ask  about  the  means.  Well,  the  appropriation  is  very 
small,  and  unlike  most  of  the  other  Bureaus  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  neither  l>een  any  work  or  money  added  to  it. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  object  to  anything  that 
tends  to  give  ''bone,  muscle  and  brain"  any  rights  that  will  in 
any  way  conflict  with  "property  rights."  Man  must  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  dollar,  and  there  are  a  great  many  working 
people  who  can  not  see  how  the  work  puts  anything  in  their 
pockets,  and  therefore  they  are  not  interested.  There  are  only 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  cotton  mills  in  the  state,  employ- 
ing between  eight  and  nine  thousand  persons.  A  good  many  of 
our  counties  have  not  a  single  industrial  establishment  in 
them.    Our  bureau  has  been  absolutely  hanging  by  a  thread, 
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but  both  parties  seem  afraid  to  heartily  endorse  it»  and  do  not 
care  to  abolish  it  It  does  not  sound  well  to  acknowledge  it, 
but  it  was  created  as  a  *'sop'*  for  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  it 
has  hardly  outgrown  that,  although  the  thinking  people  are 
awaking  to  its  importaoce. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wadlin)  spoke  of 
the  ten-hour  law  and  the  child  labor  law  of  his  state.  The  great 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  very  careful  to  protect  the 
terrapin,  and  say  when  the  little  robin  can  be  shot,  but  it  has 
done  nothing  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  workingman. 
You  can  work  a  meui  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four  there,  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned.  I  would  advise  people  building  fac- 
tories who  believe  in  long  hours  to  come  down,  and  as  for  limit- 
ing the  age  when  children  can  work,  we  do  not  interfere  with 
personal  liberty  in  that  way.  Tou  can  put  a  child  to  work  just 
as  soon  as  it  can  talk  if  you  so  desire. 

There  was  an  effort  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  limit  the  hours  of  a  day  to  eleven,  while  all  the  North 
was  trying  for  eight,  but  it  was  badly  "sat  on." 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  have  given  accounts  of  factory  in- 
spection and  mine  inspection.  We  have  no  such  laws.  Our  peo- 
ple work  just  as  long  as  they  please,  and  children  as  young  as 
they  please,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  accurate  reports 
from  those  who  work  excessively  long  hours  or  hire  very  young 
children.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  done 
through  the  mails,  and  it  is  a  poor  way  to  do  it,  but  when  you 
go,  in  many  cases,  you  are  given  the  cold  shoulder  or  almost  in- 
sulted. It  has  been  a  very  disheartening  business.  My  prede- 
cessor became  so  disheartened  that  he  did  not  get  out  a  report 
for  the  last  year.  We  are  not  called  "anarchists,"  because  they  do 
not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  into  trouble,  but  we  are 
treated  in  many  instances  as  if  we  were  prying  into  things  with 
which  we  have  no  business.  When  a  mill  is  several  miles  from  a 
village,  all  the  land  around  it  is  owned  by  the  mill,  and  no  place 
to  stop  nearer  than  two  or  three  miles.  You  are  not  allowed  to 
talk  to  the  employes  during  working  hours,  and  they  work 
twelve  hours  a  day.  What  can  we  do  to  get  information  ?  You 
ask.  What  has  the  bureau  accomplished?  Well,  although  we 
have  honestly  tried,  virtually  nothing.  If  I  had  not  been 
identified  with  the  working  classes  for  twenty*  three  years,  I 
should  also  have  become  disheartened,  but  being  a  workingman, 
I  naturally  had  more  heart  in  the  work  than  my  predecessors.   I 
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really  do  not  think  there  is  any  probability  of  the  bureau  being 
abolished,  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  with  the  present  way 
of  collecting  information  the  statistics  are  worthless. 

Now  for  the  finance.  My  salary  is  $1,500,  besides  which  I 
have  $2,000  to  run  the  work,  and  out  of  the  $2,000  the  law  re- 
quires me  to  pay  my  clerk  $900,  leaving  me  $1,100  to  run  the 
office  with.  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  conclusion  that  you  gentle- 
men will  not  be  able  to  learn  anything  from  my  reports,  as  I 
am  an  infant  in  the  work. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Schilling,  of  Illinois,  the  Convention 
adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  May  17. 


SECOND    D^Y. 


MORNING     SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  call  of  States  on  the  current  work  of  the  Bu- 
reaus. 

Maine. — Mr.  Matthews:  The  Department  of  Labor,  as 
it  is  known  in  Maine,  was  organized  in  1887,  and  is  of  a  some- 
what unusual  character.  We  have  two  departments — ^the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Statistics,  and  another  department  known  as 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor,  for  factory  inspection. 
There  is  some  relation  and  connection  between  the  two, 
although  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  is  not  under  my  con- 
trol and  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  it  is  not  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  But 
he  is  required  by  law  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
blanks  when  called  upon,  and  his  reports  are  directed  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics.  The  fact  that  the  office  was  not  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  and  the  title  was 
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misleading,  led  me,  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  at  the 
last  legislature,  to  ask  that  body  to  change  the  title  and  increase 
the  duties,  so  that  now,  instead  of  having  a  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner,  so-called,  we  have  a  Factory  Inspector  with  enlarged 
powers. 

Our  appropriation  is  very  limited.  We  have  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature,  and  our  appropriation  is  $7,000  for 
the  two  years,  or  $3,500  a  year,  including  the  salary  of  the 
Commissioner,  leaving  only  $2,000  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  and  from  that  the  clerk  hire  is  paid.  The 
printing,  postage,  etc.,  are  paid  out  of  a  fund  provided  for  that 
purpose  by  the  legislature.  That  does  not  come  out  of  the 
$2,000,  but  the  clerk  hire  does,  and  it  leaves  a  very  limited 
amount  for  the  employment  of  special  agents. 

The  last  legislature  instructed  me  to  make  an  investigation 
of  our  summer  resorts.  Acting  in  accordance  with  that  re- 
solve,  I  made  a  specialty  of  that,  showing  that  the  amount  of 
money  brought  into  the  State  of  Maine  from  other  States  an- 
nually was  some  $10,000,000,  making  this  business  an  important 
industry  in  our  State. 

I  have  usually  confined  my  efforts  to  the  investigation  of 
some  special  industries.  In  this  way,  I  have  given  the  facts  for 
the  ice  business,  the  granite  and  lime  business,  which  are  im- 
portant industries  in  our  State.  This  year,  so  far,  my  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
dustrial depression — the  loss  of  employment,  the  reduction  of 
wages,  etc.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  Maine 
we  have  not  suffered,  so  far,  as  you  have  in  many  States.  In 
the  matter  of  strikes,  I  take  up  a  compilation  of  statistics  de- 
rived from  the  United  States  Census  Reports.  Those  matters 
will  constitute  the  bulk  of  my  current  work  and  report. 

Minnesota. — Mr.  Powers:  The  Minnesota  Bureau  of  La- 
bor, under  the  law  which  created  it,  has  two  distinct  functions. 
That  which  is  placed  first  in  the  statute  is  the  enforcement  of 
labor  laws.  The  first  duty  or  work  of  our  bureau  is  therefore 
to  look  after  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  in  Minnesota  enacted 
for  the  protection  in  any  way  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
State.  As  this  enforcement  of  law  properly  belongs  to  our 
work  of  factory  inspection,  I  will  not  speak  further  concerning 
it  unless  the  members  of  the  Association  so  desire.  The  sec- 
ond great  duty  or  work  of  our  bureau  is  the  collection  of  labor 
statistics.     The  most  important  statistical  work  being  done  by 
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us  is  that  relating  to  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt,  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  redemptions  in  the  State.  For  our  last  report 
we  gave  the  amount  of  foreclosures  and  redemptions  on  acre 
property  for  the  years  1881  and  1891.  For  the  next  report  we 
shall  give  the  same  data  for  acres  and  city  lots  for  all  the  years 
from  1880  to  1893,  inclusive.  We  shall,  for  eight  typical  coun- 
ties, give  the  same  class  of  data  and  also  the  amount  of  mort- 
gages placed  on  record -each  year  from  1867  to  1893,  inclusive. 
We  shall  also  compare  the  data  relating  to  mortgages  secured 
by  us  with  that  for  Minnesota  obtained  by  the  United  States 
Census  Department.  All  the  data  relating  to  mortgages,  fore- 
closures and  redemptions  will  be  grouped  in  a  number  of  ways 
with  the  end,  if  possible,  of  showing  for  Minnesota  the  relation 
of  mortgage  debt  and  foreclosure  to  different  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  the  changing  industrial  conditions  in  the  State  during 
the  past  thirty  years. 

A  second  statistical  investigation  being  conducted  by  us 
relates  to  chattel  mortgages  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  We 
have  for  that  city  secured,  for  the  year  1893,  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  chattel  mortgages  given  to  secure  borrowed 
money,  and  those  executed  to  secure  the  purchase  price  of 
goods  sold  on  partial  payment.  In  the  first  class  of  chattel 
loans  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  approximately  the  amount 
of  mortgages  bearing  usurious  interest.  This  was  done  by  se- 
lecting the  mortgages  that  were  in  the  names  of  parties  who, 
by  a  special  investigation,  we  found  were  transacting  an  usu- 
rious business.  A  special  investigation  was  made  into  the 
causes  leading  up  to  these  usurious  loans.  A  visit  was  made  at 
the  home  of  the  borrower  and  all  possible  information  secured 
relating  to  his  past,  as  this  would  throw  light  upon  the  cause  or 
motives  leading  to  the  loan.  In  this  connection  we  tabulated 
the  sales  and  loans  of  the  pawnbrokers  of  the  city — the  rates  of 
interest  charged  by  these  latter  for  loans.  Incidentally  to  this 
investigation  we  inquired  into  the  various  means  practicable  in 
the  city  for  lessening  the  extortionate  rates  of  interest  charged 
by  mortgage  men  and  pawnbrokers  for  the  use  of  money  to  the 
poor.  In  this  latter  branch  of  work  the  bureau  had  the  active 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Minneapolis  Associated 
Charities.  A  committtee  of  that  association  is  now  making  an 
effort  to  establish  in  Minneapolis  a  model  loan  institution  for 
furnishing  money  to  the  poor  at  reasonable  rates.  The  Board 
of  Trade  of  St.  Paul  have,  since  the  investigation  of  the   bu- 
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rean,  taken  up  the  same  subject  and  with  the  end  in  view  of 
establishing  some  relief  for  the  poor  needing  to  borrow  money 
in  the  latter  city. 

A  third  subject  of  investigation  is  that  of  apprenticeship, 
more  especially  in  its  relation  to  trade  unions.  In  the  first 
place  we  collect,  so  far  as  practicable,  individual  returns  from 
the  members  of  the  several  crafts  represented  in  Minnesota, 
showing  for  those  members  whether  they  were  bom  in  this  or 
some  foreign  country,  and  in  what  country  they  learned  their 
trades.  We  find  for  each  trade  its  rules  relating  to  apprentice- 
ship, and  then,  in  the  various  shops  and  establishments,  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  persons,  who,  under  the  rules,  would  be 
entitled  to  be  working  as  apprentices,  and  the  number  that  are 
actually  thus  working.  In  this  way  we  strive  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  the 
rules  of  trades  unions  are  a  bar  to  American  youths  learning 
trades.  In  this  connection  we  will  also  ascertain  what  trades 
are  largely  made  up  of  men  who  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
United  States  and  what  trades,  if  any,  are  largely  composed  of 
men  who  served  their  apprenticeship  in  some  foreign  country. 
Following  this  will  be  an  investigation  of  the  factors  that  cause 
some  trades  to  be  almost  wholly  made  up  of  men  who  learned 
their  craft  in  the  United  States  while  other  trades  are  almost 
universally  made  up  of  foreign  born  and  foreign  trained  work- 
men. In  this  investigation  we  also  seek  to  find  all  the  institu- 
tions and  establishments  in  the  State  that  have  any  written  ar- 
ticles of  apprenticeship  and  rules  regulating  the  same. 

We  shall,  during  this  two-year  period  preceding  the  pub- 
lishing of  our  next  report,  make  such  an  inspection  of  the 
mines  of  the  State  as  will  lead,  we  trust,  to  the  enactment  of  a 
thorough  mine  inspection  law.  This  work  of  mine  inspection 
will  follow  the  same  line  of  investigation  as  we  made  of  factory 
inspection  two  years  ago  and  which  led  up  to  the  enactment  of 
the  factory  law  of  1893. 

We  have  one  department  of  statistical  work  that  I  would 
speak  of  as  agricultural  statistics.  Our  State,  as  you  all  know, 
is  largely  agricultural,  and  our  workers  are  more  generally  en- 
gaged in  that  pursuit  than  any  other  branch;  so  we  give  some 
attention  to  agricultural  statistics.  We  have  collected  some- 
thing like  2,000  individual  schedules  of  farmers  in  various 
counties  of  the  State,  showing  what  prox)erty  they  had  when 
they  first  went  to  farming  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  num- 
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ber  of  years  they  have  been  farming,  their  nationality  or  the 
State  where  they  were  born,  the  amount  of  their  property  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness.  We  have 
had  as  one  great  question  relating  to  the  farming  interest  in 
Minnesota  the  margin  of  profit  in  the  exportation  of  wheat  to 
foreign  countries.  This  will  be  treated  by  us  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  in  our  next  report,  and  incidental  to  that  will  be  more 
or  less  of  statistics  relating  to  the  flour  milling  industry  in  our 
State. 

We  have  also,  in  connection  with  our  factory  inspection 
work,  one  phase  that  may  be  called  statistical.  That  will  be  an 
investigation  of  the  various  schemes  of  accident  insurance  that 
are  adopted  by  the  firms  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  in 
•the  State  of  Minnesota. 

All  who  have  thus  far  spoken  have  referred  to  the  subject 
of  their  appropriation.  For  our  factory  inspection  work,  our 
enforcement  of  law,  and  our  statistical  work  we  have  a  force  at 
the  present  time  consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  two  assistants  in  the 
statistical  department,  and  two  in  the  factory  inspection  or  law 
enforcement  department.  For  this  force  and  their  incidental 
expenses  there  is  appropriated  annually  the  sum  of  $12,200.  In 
addition  thereto  we  have  all  our  stationery  and  printing,  includ- 
ing the  printing  of  three  thousand  reports. 

West  Virginia. — Mr.  Jobdan:  The  Bureau  of  Labor  of 
West  Virginia  was  nominally  established  in  1889.  The  first 
Commissioner  appointed  was  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Wheeling.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  office  for  four  years,  and  in  1891  he 
got  up  a  "report"  of  the  Labor  Bureau  of  that  State,  but  it  did 
not  amount  to  much.  Although  I  was  in  a  position  to  observe, 
I  only  remember  seeing  him  at  the  Capitol  twice  during  the 
time  that  he  held  the  office.  He  did  not  stay  at  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Labor  Bureau  was  assigned  to  no  permanent  headquar- 
ters in  the  Capitol  building,  although  the  act  creating  the  Bu- 
reau provided  that  rooms  should  be  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  During  the  second  two  years  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
administration  he  did  not  do  as  much  as  he  did  the  first  two 
years.  He  claimed  he  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  develop 
the  Bureau.  Mr.  Sydenstricker,  his  successor,  who  is  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner,  was  appointed  last  June,  and  I  was  made 
his  assistant  We  asked  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  assign 
us  permanent  quarters,  and   they  gave  us  a  room  previously 
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used  as  a  stationery  room,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  State  Capitol 
building.  We  asked  them  to  furnish  it  for  us,  and  they  in- 
formed us  they  had  no  money  for  that  purpose,  and  we  had  to 
furnish  it  ourselves.  The  plastering  had  to  be  repaired,  the 
wood  work  had  to  be  painted,  the  window  blinds  had  to  be  fixed 
up,  and  quite  a  number  of  other  little  things  had  to  be  done  be- 
fore it  could  become  habitable.  The  Commissioner  then  inves- 
tigated as  to  the  amount  of  money  he  would  have  at  his  dispo- 
sal in  the  contingent  fund,  and  he  was  informed  by  the  book- 
keeper in  the  auditor's  office  that  there  was  then  due  to  him, 
subject  to  his  order,  $500  or  $600.  Believing  that  to  be  true, 
he  bought  carpets  and  had  the  room  painted,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $300,  which  he  paid.  He  was  then  informed  that  he  had 
overdrawn  his  contingent  expense  $100  and  that  the  balance  of 
his  fund  would  not  be  available  until  the  first  of  June,  1894. 
So  we  were  left  without  a  nickle  to  go  to  work  on.  We  ap- 
pealed to  the  Governor  and  asked  him  to  help  us,  and  he  told 
us  that  the  legislature  had  failed  to  appropriate,  by  some  $1,200, 
as  much  as  it  usually  did  for  his  several  contingent  funds  and 
other  expenses,  and  he  was  unable  to  assist  us  financially  to 
any  amount  at  all.  We  became  very  much  discouraged,  and  we 
saw  we  could  not  get  up  a  report  last  year  at  all.  The  Gover- 
nor advised  us  not  to  try— that  we  simply  could  not  do  it,  as  we 
bad  no  money  at  our  disposal — but  to  wait  for  our  appropria- 
tion to  become  available  and  make  the  best  report  we  could  for 
the  present  year.  We  were  told  that  the  public  printing  fund 
would  be  at  our  disposal,  so  far  as  the  printing  of  our  blanks 
was  concerned;  so  we  had  our  blanks  and  other  things  we 
needed  printed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  plan  we  could  adopt  in 
our  investigations  was  to  distribute  blanks  by  mail  among  our 
people  to  secure  information.  In  this  way  we  have  distributed 
a  number  of  blanks.  We  wanted  to  develop  the  lumber  in- 
terests of  our  State,  as  a  great  many  people  are  engaged  in  that 
industry.  The  principal  industry  of  West  Virginia  is  coal.  We 
have  some  three  hundred  coal  mines  in  operation  in  that  State 
when  they  are  not  affected  by  strikes.  We  wanted  to  pay  special 
attention  to  that  industry.  My  chief,  being  a  farmer  and  having 
been  appointed  as  a  representative  of  the  farmers,  wanted  to 
gather  farm  statistics,  and  he  prepared  a  blank  for  that  pur- 
I>ose  and  sent  it  out,  and  I  must  say  for  the  farmers  of  our 
State  that  they  responded  and  gave  us  intelligent  information. 
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We  succeeded  in  collecting  quite  a  number  of  farmers'  reports, 
probably  more  than  we  can  use.  In  the  case  of  the  other  schedules 
that  were  sent  out,  we  found  a  great  many  very  unsatisfactory 
when  they  were  returned  to  us.  Some  of  them  were  so  badly 
filled  out  that  we  could  not  use  them  at  all.  We  preserved  all 
of  them  that  we  could  use.  In  that  way  we  have  gathered  all 
the  information  we  could. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Labor  Bureau  is  $2,400.  The 
Commissioner's  salary  is  $1,200  and  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner's salary  is  $800,  leaving  a  contingent  fund  of  only  $iOO, 
out  of  which  we  are  expected  to  develop  the  Bureau,  and  that 
is  not  sufficient  to  buy  postage  stamps  for  any  Bureau  of  Labor 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  law  requires  that  the  Commissioner  shall  visit  at  least 
once  a  year  all  the  places  in  the  State  where  labor  is  employed. 
Of  course,  with  our  limited  appropriation,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this.  We  have  visited  the  coal  fields  and  the  lumber  oamps  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Stata  We  have  also  visited  the  fac- 
tories and  workshops  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  We 
propose  in  a  very  short  time  to  continue  our  visits  and  extend 
them  over  the  State  as  far  as  we  can.  We  are  going  to  get  out 
as  respectable  a  report  this  year  as  we  can,  and  we  will  explain 
our  condition  to  the  legislature  of  our  State  and  ask  it  to  give 
us  more  money  to  develop  the  Bureau. 

We  have  three  mine  inspectors  in  our  State.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  are  not  connected  with  our  Bu- 
reau at  all.  The  State  is  divided  into  three  mining  districts, 
and  each  inspector  is  appointed  for  his  own  district.  They  have 
visited  the  mines  and  have  done  some  good  during  the  last  two 
years.  I  can  say  that  from  personal  knowledge.  Our  mines 
were  badly  ventilated,  and  there  were  a  great  many  complaints 
of  foul  air  and  other  matters  The  mine  inspectors  have  im- 
proved these  things,  by  forcing  the  mine  owners  to  ventilate 
their  mines  and  drain  them  properly,  and  they  have  pre- 
vented accidents  from  happening  as  often  as  they  happened  be- 
fore. Those  mine  inspectors  gather  a  good  deal  of  information 
as  they  go  around.  They  report  all  accidents,  whether  result- 
ing in  death  or  not,  and  report  these  matters  to  the  Governor. 
Each  one  makes  a  separate  report  for  his  district. 

We  have  a  Board  of  Agriculture  in  our  State,  consisting  of 
six  or  eight  members,  I  think.  Those  gentlemen  are  paid  $100 
a  year  each  and  traveling  expenses.     They  employ  a  clerk  or 
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secretary,  and  pay  him  $500  or  $600.  They  have  their  meetings 
every  few  mouths,  and  the  clerk  has  been  gathering  farm  sta- 
tistics and  publishing  a  quarterly  '*Farm  Reporter." 

New  Hampshire. — Mr.  Bodblet:  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  New  Hampshire  is  the  latest  creation,  I  believe,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  labor  bureaus  of  the  United  States.  It  was  given 
birth  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor.  Some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  particularly 
strong  in  our  State,  and  were  enabled  to  exert  quite  an  influence 
in  politics.  During  the  campaign  of  1886  they  demanded  of 
every  candidate  for  office,  and  especially  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, answers  to  certain  questions  propounded  by  them,  with 
the  understanding  that  unless  those  questions  were  answered 
satisfactorily  they  would  not  receive  the  support  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  at  the  ensuing  election.  The  result  was  that  a  large 
number  of  the  representatives  elected  to  the  legislature  were 
favorable  to  the  labor  interests,  and  the  year  1887  saw  a  great 
step  taken  in  labor  legislation.  During  that  year  a  ten-hour  law 
was  passed,  the  time  of  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
factories  was  defined,  and  several  other  important  labor  laws 
were  enacted.  That  year  saw  the  first  legislative  labor  com- 
mittee ever  appointed  in  the  State,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  labor  organizations  in  New  Hampshire  have  been  more  or 
less  active  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing people. 

The  granite  industry  is  an  important  one  in  our  State,  and 
since  the  national  headquarters  of  the  International  Granite  Cut- 
ters' Union  was  located  in  Concord,  our  capitol  city,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  organized  labor  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
in  that  municipality;  and  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  representative  of  labor's  allied  interests  in 
that  city,  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  was  created  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  our  legislature  early  in  1893.  The  bill  providing  for 
its  creation  was  introduced  early  in  the  session  and  much  work 
was  done  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  legislature  dilly- 
dallied with  it  until  nearly  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  the 
bill  as  passed  was  approved  and  became  a  law. 

It  was  some  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  act  before  a 
Commissioner  of  Labor  was  appointed.  I  was  honored  with  the 
position,  and  I  took  off  my  apron  and  laid  down  my  composing 
stick  in  the  printing  establishment,  where  I  had  been  employed 
for  nearly   twenty-seven    years,  to  accept  the  office.     There 
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was  no  particular  line  of  duty  marked  out  for  it,  no  spe- 
cial appropriation  made  for  it,  and  to  organize  the  Bureau 
and  begin  its  work  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  duty.  The 
law  provides  that  reports  shall  be  issued  yearly.  I  did 
not  receive  my  appointment  until  in  May,  and  of  course 
it  was  a  month  or  two  before  steps  could  be  taken  toward 
collecting  statistics,  and  as  a  month  or  two  was  occupied 
in  printing  the  report,  you  will  see  that  the  office  had  but  two 
or  three  months'  time  in  which  to  prepare  such  matter  as  was 
presented  in  its  first  report.  It  was  unavoidably  crude,  as  the 
first  attempt  in  that  direction  must  necessarily  be,  but  still  we 
succeeded  in  collecting  information  of  some  value. 

This  year  we  have  taken  up  the  question  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  our  State  during  the  present  industrial  depression, 
more  particularly  during  the  past  winter.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  the  number  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason 
of  said  depression,  what  means  were  taken  by  the  different 
towns  in  the  State  to  give  employment  to  the  unemployed, 
and  the  amount  paid  for  temporary  support  over  and  above  the 
sum  usually  paid  for  such  purposes.  We  are  also  getting  in- 
formation regarding  strikes  in  our  State  during  the  present 
year. 

We  have  also  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  general  condition 
of  those  engaged  in  various  trades  and  professions  aside  from 
the  building  trades,  which  were  considered  last  year.  We  have 
sent  out  over  ten  thousand  blanks  to  working  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  for  that  purpose. 

Last  year  we  secured  the  opinions  of  many  workingmen 
connected  with  the  building  trades  regarding  the  effects,  bene- 
ficial and  otherwise,  of  labor  organizations  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  their  views  upon  many  other  topics  of  interest  to  the  labor- 
ing classes.  These  opinions  were  published  to  quite  an  extent, 
and,  while  possibly  we  believed  they  would  be  of  little  value,  we 
found  that  the  working  people  were  much  interested  in  what 
was  said  by  their  co- laborers.  This  feature  was  also  favorably 
received  by  the  press  of  the  State,  so  we  shall  continue  it  this 
year. 

We  are  also  undertaking  to  collect  statictics  of  manufac- 
tures, not  in  so  extended  a  way  as  in  Massachusetts,  but  by 
asking  a  few  simple  questions  that  should  be  readily  answered. 

The  New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor  is  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  it  has  no  law  back  of  it — that  is,  no  law  compelling 
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any  one  to  give  the  bureau  any  information  whatever.  Oar  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  singularly  averse  to  answering  the  questions 
propounded  to  them,  and  this  feeling  exists  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent among  the  working  people  of  the  State  as  among  the  man- 
ufacturers themselves.  To  get  statistics  of  any  value  yon  are 
compelled  to  ask  questions  of  a  private  character,  and  in  many 
instances  those  approached  seem  to  think  that  the  information 
desired  is  none  of  the  business  of  the  bureau,  and  some  of 
them  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  All  we  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  course,  is  to  swallow  our  chagrin  and  acknowl- 
edge our  helplessness  in  that  direction.  Our  legislature  meets 
biennially,  so  we  cannot  expect  any  relief  from  that  source  un- 
til the  next  session,  which  will  be  held  in  January,  1895.  By 
that  time  we  shall  have  presented  our  second  annual  report. 

We  are  now  relying  principally  on  the  mails  for  what  in- 
formation we  get.  That  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  as  you  all 
know,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  are  hoping  that  when  a  law  is  enacted  that  will 
require  manufacturers  and  others  to  give  the  bureau  the  infor- 
mation asked  for,  we  can  do  better  than  we  are  enabled  to  now. 
Then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  a  better  time  to  send  out  special 
agents  to  get  information 

In  regard  to  the  appropriation  for  our  Bureau,  as  I  have 
said,  there  is  no  special  amount  placed  at  its  disposal.  While  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  an  unlimited  sum — a  treasury  "on  tap," 
as  it  were — ^yet  on  the  other  hand  we  have  nothing.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council  have  control  of  the  bureau  so  far  as  money 
matters  are  concerned,  and  all  bills  musi;  be  approved  by  that 
body  before  being  paid,  and  while  there  has  been  no  disposition 
to  be  niggardly  toward  the  bureau,  yet  we  think  it  preferable 
to  have  a  fixed  amount  set  apart  for  its  use  by  law.  The  work 
of  the  bureau  can  then  be  planned  accordingly. 

The  President:  This  closes  the  reports  on  current  work 
of  the  Bureaus,  and  the  next  matter  to  be  taken  up  under  the 
order  of  business  is  the  election  of  officers.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  before  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers,  that  it 
might  be  well  to  listen  to  some  gentlemen  who  are  present  and 
who  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  our  time  in  suggesting 
a  line  of  investigation.  Dr.  B.  F.  Longstreet,  Official  Lecturer 
of  the  Single  Tax  Propaganda  Committee,  desires  to  suggest 
to  the  commissioners  the  propriety  of  taking  up  a  certain  line 
of  investigation  which  shall  show  the  division  of  property.    He 
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has  no  argument  to  make,  but  simply  wants  to  make  that  sug- 
gestion, and  if  there  is  no  objection  we  will  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers.  The 
chair  hears  no  objection,  and  takes  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
Longstreet  to  the  Convention. 

Mb.  Lonostbeet.  Mr.  President  and  GentlemeD:  I  shall  take  up  but 
very  little  of  your  time,  and  in  order  that  I  may  confine  myself  to  a  state- 
ment of  facts  and  not  inadvertently  be  betrayed  into  an  argument  in  behalf 
of  single  tax,  I  have  prepared  some  points  which  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you,  and  which  I  think  will  show  clearly  that  ii  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboring  men  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  single  tax,  and  show 
reasons  why  you  should  inquire  into  the  question  of  adopting  that  method 
of  raising  revenue. 

I  will  first  quote  from  a  gentleman  whose  authority  as  a  historian  is 
without  question,  no  less  an  individual  than  Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
who,  in  his  remarkable  **History  of  Work  and  Wages,"  shows  that  after  the 
''Black  Death'*  had  destroyed  one-third  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
in  1847,  the  private  appropriation  of  land  rents  was  demoralized,  making 
land  accessible  to  labor:  that  labor  was  thereby  rendered  comparatively  in* 
dependent  and  free,  and  the  golden  age  for  labor  inaugurated;  that  the 
wages  of  labor  rapidly  rose  until  the  climax  was  reached  in  1559,  when  the 
returns  of  labor  were  over  300  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  living  for  a  family 
of  five  persons, — *'a  state  of  afTairs,  in  spite  of  all  manner  of  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  the  landed  aristocracy  to  prevent  it,''  says  Professor  Rogers, 
"never  attained  in  aay  country  before,"  and  I  may  safely  add,  or  since. 
After  a  century  of  effort  to  again  reduce  the  finflflish  masses  to  industrial 
slavery  by  laws  enacted  against  what  was  termed  ^*the  extortionate  demands 
of  labor,"  the  landlords  finally  succeeded,  and  labor  was  again  in  chains. 
Later,  Professor  Rogers  says:  '*I  am  convinced  that  at  no  period  of  English 
history  for  which  authentic  records  exist  was  the  condition  of  manual  labor 
worse  than  it  was  in  the  forty  years  from  1782  to  1821,  the  period  in  which 
macufacturers  and  merchants  accumulated  fortunes  rapidly  and  in  which 
the  rent  of  land  was  doubled." 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  some  ancient  and  recent  applica- 
tions of  the  principle  of  the  single  tax.  The  first  instance  that  I  shall 
mention  is  not  so  recent  in  its  beginning,  but  it  is  still  continuing. 

Snugly  nestling  among  the  Alps  is  the  small  German  town  of  Freuden- 
staedt,  a  village  of  1,440  inhabitants,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  empire* 
The  natural  resources  of  the  country  occupied  by  these  people  are  limited 
and  unvaried.  Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  a  wise,  God-fearing  and  man 
loving  priest  discovered  the  economic  truth  that  while  a  man  was  entitled 
to  what  his  labor  produced,  whatever  natural  resources  were  discovered  in 
the  place  of  his  habitation,  should  be  equally  the  property  of  himself  and 
bis  neighbors,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  monopolize  them  to 
the  exclusion  and  consequent  robbery  of  the  others.  That  was  his  thought. 
To  quote  from  Mr.  J.  L.  MoGreery,  in  a  recent  ccmmunication  to  the 
National  Economist: 

''The  'royalty'  from  the  olay-pits  goes  into  the  treasury.  There  is  also 
"some  surplus  timber,  which  is  'on  the  stnmp,'  and  the  'stnmpage'  goes  into 
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'*the  treasary.  The  inoome  from  this  source  pays  their  share  of  the  tax 
'^levied  by  the  empire,  pays  all  their  offioers,  builds  their  school-houses  and 
"pays  their  teachers,  and  builds  their  churches  and  pays  their  priests.  They 
"have  not  been  taxed  a  cent  in  340  years.  Their  income  always  exceeds 
''their  expenditures.  In  1882  this  surplus  was  divided  amongr  the  in- 
^'habitants  per  capita,  each  man,  woman  and  child  receiving  $13.55.  The 
"amount  distributed  in  1883  would  have  been  $16.55,  but  the  people  voted  to 
"apply  it  to  building;  water- works .  There  has  not  been  a  pauper  in  the 
"community  in  300  years.  If  a  man  were  reduced  to  absolute  destitution  he 
"could  borrow  a  'thaler'  from  a  friend,  apply  to  the  superintendent  of 
"forestry,  obtain  leave  to  fell  a  tree,  pay  into  the  treasury  his  thaler  as 
"royalty,  cut  the  tree  into  cordwood,  sell  his  wood  for  two  or  three  thalers, 
"pay  his  debt,  and  be  on  the  road  to  prosperity  again.  There  is  no  neoes- 
"sity  of  absolute  destitution  where  anyone  that  is  willing  to  work  is  allowed 
"access  to  the  bounties  of  nature,  whether  it  be  a  tree,  a  clay-pit,  a  coal 
"mine,  a  stone  quarry,  or  an  acre  of  land." 

I  have  information  from  authentic  sources  that  KJingenberg,  in  Unter- 
franken,  Bermersbach  and  Langenseebold,  are  also  towns  in  Germany  which 
draw  all  their  revenue  from  natural  resources,  freeing  labor  entirely  from 
all  taxation,  either  direct  or  indirect.  "In  Mr.  Eulenstein's  German  trans- 
lation of  Henry  Gteorge's  Condition  of  Labor,  I  find,"  writes  Mr.  Oarl  Aken 
to  The  Courier  of  St.  Louie,  ''the  following  paragraph  of  the  translator:" 

"Sunday,  January  17, 1892,  every  citissen  of  Klingenberg  received  out 
"of  the  common  treasury  as  follows:  300  marks  in  cash;  3  cords  of  wood; 
"2  marks  spending  money  for  Sedan  celebration,  also  bedding  (for  cows  or 
"horses),  or  15  marks  in  cash.  Of  course,  municipal  taxes  are  not  collected 
'*iD  Klingenberg." 

Situated  upon  the  northeast  border  of  Spain,  serenely  reposiog  among 
the  hills  of  Catalonia,  ia  the  little  republic  of  Andorra.  Its  population  of 
nearly  20,000  occupy  a  territory  twice  the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  the  expenses  of  their  government  are  met  by  the  public  income  from 
royalties  from  their  mines,  and  consquently  they  pay  no  taxes. 

It  will  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to  quote  from  the  "Tenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labor"  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  transmitted  to  Gov- 
Rich,  February  1, 1893.  On  page  905  of  this  exhaustive  report  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Robinson,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment, which,  a  little  reflection  will  show,  startling  as  it  is,  conveys  bat  a 
hint  of  the  value  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country: 

"The  agregate  royalties  and  stumpage  paid  to  the  owners  of  iron  and 

coal  mines  and  of  timber  lands  in  1889  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 

the  supplemental  report  of  the  United  States  census  bureau,  were : 

Timber  stumpage $    421,245,680 

Coal  royalties 21,336,931 

Iron  ore  royalties 8.614,985 

Total  royalties  on  iron,  timber  and  coal $   451,197,596 

The  table  of  land  values,  upon  which  the  above  is  computed,  is: 

Timber  land $6^18,685,200 

Coal  land 226,685,046 

Iron  ore  land 78,474,881 

Total  value  of  land  used  in  timber,  coal  and  iron  industries.$6,623,845,127 
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The  enormous  sum  annnally  appropriated  by  private  individnals  and 
corporations  in  royalties  (economicidly,  rent)  from  some  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  as  shown  above, — a  fund  evidently  intended 
by  the  Creator  for  the  common  good,  and  which  the  single  tax  would 
appropriate  to  the  common  benefit,  precisely  as  is  done  by  the  Oerman  and 
Spanish  municipalities  referred  to, — it  will  readily  be  seen,  approaches  very 
nearly  in  amount  the  annual  revenue  required  to  carry  on  the  general 
government,  which,  in  1893,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  $459,874,887.65.  To  be  exact,  the  aggregate  annual  value 
of  these  mining  and  timber  lands,  even  in  1889,  fell  short  of  the  government 
disbursements  for  the  year  1898  only  $8,177,291.65,  to  aay  nothingot  the  fact 
that  nearly  two  million  dollars  of  these  disbursements  were  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

Five  years  ago  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  with  an  exhausted  treasury 
and  overwhelmingly  in  debt,  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Like  a 
drowning  man  grasping  at  a  straw  in  her  extremity  she  was  willing  to  try 
any  expedient.  Eagerly  she  grasped  the  principle  of  the  single  tax.  She 
found  it  to  be  no  straw.  It  was  her  salvation,  for  today  she  has  not  only 
her  once  depleted  treasury  filled  to  the  brim,  with  money  to  loan,  but  she 
is  the  one  exception  in  the  world  to  the  commercial  pestilence  that  has 
swept  around  the  globe  and  whose  blighting  effects  are  still  with  us,  while 
her  people  are  prosperous  and  happy  beyond  the  dream  of  the  most  san- 
guine patriot.  An  English  capitalist  a  short  time  ago  said:  **The  labor  ag- 
itation in  New  Zealand  has  done  a  great  wrong  to  English  capital,''  mean- 
ing that  money  could  no  longer  find  a  paying  market  there.  Mr.  Henry 
Matthews,  late  Home  Secretary  of  England,  says  of  New  Zealand:  **Alto- 
gether  it  seems  to  me  a  most  desirable  place  to  go.  They  have  the  labor 
difficulty  there,  of  course,  as  elsewhere.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  scope 
for  individual  enterprise  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  obtain  labor  for 
ordinary  purposes  at  reasonable  rates."  In  other  words,  there  is  no  ^Coxey's 
Army"  there.  The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  natural  opportunities,  hav- 
ing been  opened  to  the  workingmen  of  New  Zealand  by  her  modicum  of 
the  single  tax,  labor  is  free  and  can  demand  the  full  recompense  of  her  toil> 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  no  less  an  authority  than  the  United  States 
Consul  at  New  Zealand,  the  advance  sheets  of  whose  last  report  to  this 
government  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I  propose  to  circulate  among 
you.  This  report  was  written  by  Mr.  John  D.  Connolly,  our  consul  at 
Auckland,  who  is  not  a  single  taxer— that  is,  he  was  not  a  single  taxer  when 
he  went  to  New  Zealand— and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  written  the  facts 
contained  in  his  report  very  reluctantly.  I  ask  you  all  to  candidly  read  the 
report.    I  will  give  a  few  extracts,  as  follows: 


"land  taxation  IM  NBW  ZSAIiAND. 


In  the  matter  of  taxation  laws  New  Zealand  excels  as  compared  with 
"the  other  Australasian  colonies,  and  perhaps  with  many  older  countries. 
"Here,  at  least,  legislation  has  been  introduced  that  has  been  most  violently 
"assailed  as  being  experimental,  socialistic,  confiscatory  and  impracticable. 
"But,  regardless  of  this  terrible  arraignment,  the  taxation  laws  have  been 
^'fully  and  successfully  established  and  given  practical  effect,  even  while 
"other  countries  were  theorizing  on  the  same  principles. 
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''In  a  very  short  time  the  inoidenoe  of  taxation  has  been  almost  entirely 
**ohanged — always  a  most  hazardous  undertaking,  because  of  its  tendency  to 
''disturb  existing  values  and  disarrange  business  enterprise.  Here  reforms 
**have  been  introduced  which  revolutionized  the  old  system  without  afPeot- 
"ing,  at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent,  existing  interests.  It  is  true,  there 
"were  many  who,  through  the  public  press,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
"on  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  country,  proclaimed  their  belief  that 
*Hhe  changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  would  surely  involve  the  country 
"in  financial  ruin;  but  subsequent  events  conclusively  demonstrated  how 
"ill  founded  were  their  apprehensions.  The  most  determined  opposition  to 
"the  'new  taxation'  came  from  the  moneyed  institutions,  loan  companies, 
"and  the  owners  of  vsst  landed  estates.  It  was  found,  however,  as  soon  as 
"the  new  system  became  law  and  was  thoroughly  established  and  fully  un- 
"derstood  that,  instead  of  involving  the  colony  in  ruin,  it  had  exactly  the 
"contrary  effect  The  credit  of  the  colony  in  London  (which  is,  of  courfe* 
"the  center  of  financial  operations  so  far  as  the  colonies  are  concerned)  in- 
"creased  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  New  Zealand's  credit  is  better  today 
"on  the  London  money  market  than  is  that  of  any  other  colony  of  Austra- 
"lasia.  ******* 

"The  aim  of  the  new  government  has  been  to  relieve  the  'weaklings'  as 
*'muoh  as  possible  from  the  burden  of  taxation  and  to  place  it  upon  the 
"shoulders  of  those  who  were  better  able  to  bear  it . 

"Up  to  1891  a  land  and  personal  property  tax  was  imposed,  but  daring 
"the  years  of  depression  the  colonists  generally  complained  of  the  personal 
"property  tax  as  being  a  grievous  burden.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
"government  was  to  abolish  the  'property  tax'  and  substitute  an  'improve- 
"ment  tax.'  All  improvements  on  land  up  to  $15,000  were  exempt,  but  all 
"improvements  above  that  amount  were  taxed.  *  *  * 

"OBADUATBD  IiAKD  TAX. 

"There  is  what  is  known  as  a  graduated  land  tax,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
"nary  tax  of  the  same  kind,  on  land  values  over  £5,000  ($25,000)  in  round 
"figures.  The  object  of  imposing  this  additional  tax  is  to  compel  those 
"possessed  of  large  estates  and  who  are  holding  them  for  speculative  pur- 
"poses  to  either  subdivide  or  offer  such  lands  for  bona  fide  settlement. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  this  act  is  quite 
•'apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  1,766  owners  hold  from  1,000  to  10.- 
"000  acres  each,  232  owners  hold  from  10,000  to  50,000  acres  each,  and  30 
"owners  hold  over  50,000  acres  each. 

"The  improved  value  of  land  held  by  fourteen  land-owners  amounts  to 
"$27,690,246,  while  six  owners  hold  land  the  improved  value  of  which  is 
"$12,813,900.  The  total  value  of  unimproved  land  held  in  large  areas— say 
"from  5,000  acres  upwards— in  1892  amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of  $272,360,- 
"875.  Thirty-two  companies,  such  as  banks,  land  and  loan  companies,  iDsur- 
"ance  and  mortgage  societies,  own  1,321,036  acres,  the  improved  valne  of 
"which  is  given  by  the  commissioner  of  taxes  at  $12,916  405;  and  the  un- 
"improved  value  is  by  the  same  authority  sbid  to  be  equal  to  $9,467,690- 
From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  take  some  steps  to  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  vast  es- 
"tates  and  the  withholding  of  them  from  settlement  and  development. 
"Though  the  graduated  tax  is  not  regarded  as  being  too  burdensome,  yet  it 
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**\B  to  a  large  extent  having  the  desired  effect.    Many  of  the  immense  es- 
**tate8  are  being  freely  offered  to  the  government  at  their  taxable  value, 

"while  some  are  being  cut  up  in  suitable  farms  and  offered  at  public  auction . 

•         •••««••»•««• 

**In  1891,  as  already  mentioned,  the  property  tax  was  abolished  and  a 
'^tax  on  improvements  substituted.  In  1892  the  tax  act  was  so  amended  as 
*'to  exempt  all  improvements  under  £3,000  in  value,  and  in  1898  improve- 
"ments  of  every  kind  were  exempted  and  an  income  tax  introduced  instead. 
'*By  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  improvements  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  the 
*'conntry  was  sustained  equal  to  about  £37,000,  but  this  loss  will  be  com- 
**penBated  for  in  some  degree  by  the  scale  of  graduated  tax  having  been  in- 
"creased. 

*'Thus  in  three  years  the  entire  system  of  taxation  has  been  almost  com- 
*'pletely  changed,  and,  it  is  gratifying  to  say,  with  the  most  beneficial  effect. 
*'Baoh  change  made  was  in  the  direction  of  relieving  those  who  were  least 
*'able  to  pay  and  making  those  to  whom  the  additional  burden  of  taxation 
'*would  make  no  material  difference  contribute  (what  they  had  not  hitherto 
"done)  a  fair  share  of  the  revenue  required  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

"By  the  £500  land-tax  exemption,  to  which  every  land-owner,  great  and 
"small,  is  entitled,  and  the  exemption  of  all  incomes  under  £800  the  small 
"farmers  and  laborers  are  immensely  benefited.  These  exemptions,  how- 
"ever,  only  apply  to  state  taxes.  For  local  purposes  all  have  to  contribute 
"who  have  assessable  property.  The  laborers  and  smaller  farmers — in  fact, 
"all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  these  exemptions — are  very  grateful  for 
"the  paternal  solicitude  Qianifested  in  their  behalf.  At  the  late  oenbbaii 
"election,  held  November  29, 1893,  they  have  in  the  most  pbomoukobd 
"manner  demonstbated  their  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  for 
"them  by  electing  those  to  whom  they  owe  so  much  with  the  largest  major- 
"ity  ever  given  a  government  in  New  Zealand. 

"It  was  persistently  alleged  by  the  banking  and  moneyed  institutions 
"generally,  and  also  the  large  land-owners,  that  the  radical  changes  made  in 
"the  incidence  of  taxation  would  result  in  such  a  serious  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country  that  borrowing  must  again  be  resorted  to  immediately  to 
df  f  ray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  but  the  results  have  proven  they 
•are  not  prophets.  ••••#*•  «• 

"the  single  tax. 

"That  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  present  land  tax  and  the 
"single  tax,  as  proposed  by  the  single- taxers,  as  they  are  called  here  in  New 
"Zealand,  is  easily  shown.  The  principal  points  of  difference  may  be  briefly 
"explained.  The  single  tax  would  be  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  and  without 
"exemption  upon  all  properties,  irrespective  of  size.  The  mortgagee  would 
"be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  owner,  %  e.,  it  would  consider 
"him  as  being  part  owner  of  the  improvements  as  well  as  of  the  land.  There 
"would  be  no  absentee  tax;  all  land-owners  would  be  treated  alike.  The  £500 
"exemption,  the  absentee  and  graduated  tax  (exclusive  of  the  income  tax)  are 
"the  only  diverging  features  as  between  the  single  tax  and  the  present  land 
"tax.  The  absentee  tax  might  be  easily  dispensed  with,  even  without  any 
"appreciable  loss,  were  it  not  for  the  evil  it  is  designed  to  correct. 

*  *  *  ♦  4(  * 

"I  am  quite  aware  of  the  arguments  the  single  tax  people  would  offer  to 
"this  objection.  We  would  be  told  that  'equality  of  sacrifice  is  only  common 
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''JDstioe,'  and  that  the  burdens  of  land  taxation  should  be  equally  dis- 
^'tributed  in  proportion  to  the  value  held  by  each  individual.  I  can  not 
''afford  to  discuss  that  subjeot  here.  I  have  simply  tried  very  briefly  to  ex- 
"plain  the  difference,  which  is  very  little,  between  the  land  tax  and  the 
'^single  tax.  In  principle  they  are  practically  the  same,  the  only  difference 
"beinff  in  matters  of  minor  detail  which  can  and  may  be  soon  overcome. 
**Onoe  the  income-tax  act  is  repealed,  the  rest  is  easy.  This  is  in  reality  the 
*'only  practical  difference.  The  loss  on  account  of  income  tax  would  be  less 
"than  ^74,000  per  annum.  Although  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  likelihood 
''that  the  single  tax  will  be  adopted  here  in  the  near  future,  yet  there  is  no 
**denying  the  striking  similarity  between  the  two,  and  that  they  can  be  easily 
^'assimilated  is  understood. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

"I  have  heard,  however,  that  a  few  of  the  county  councils  are  disposed 
"to  adopt  the  single  tax  principle  in  making  their  levy  for  local  purposes. 
"Should  local  bodies  take  kindly  to  this  principle  of  taxation,  and  should 
"they  find  it  to  be  just,  equitable  and  satisfactory,  then  it  is  only  a  matter 
"of  a  very  short  time  before  parliament  accepts  it  as  the  national  system.  The 
"fact  is,  the  present  mode  of  taxation — land  and  income— is  only  one  degree 
"removed  from  the  single  tax .  ^ 

In  a  communication  to  the  editor  of  "The  Single  Tax  Courier,"  written 
after  this  report  was  published,  Mr.  Ck>nnolly  says: 

"I  am  not  wholly  converted  to  the  theory,  but  I  am,  I  believe,  rapidly 
"approaching  that  stage  when  I  must  in  justice  admit  that  the  principle  of 
"the  single  tax  is  not  only  feasible  and  practicable,  but  that  it  is  daily  forc- 
'*ing  itself  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  as  a  just  and  economic 
"method  of  taxation.  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  in  consequence  of  the 
"experience  I  have  gained  here  of  its  practical  working,  although  it  is  only 
"enforced  to  a  limited  extent.'' 

In  conclusion  I  would  like,  briefly,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Chicago  at  one  time  owned  a  square  mile  of  school  land 
situated  in  what  is  now  the  very  heart  of  her  business  center.  All  of  this 
land  was  sold  but  three  lots,  occupied,  respectively,  by  the  "Tribune" 
building,  McVicker's  theater  and  **The  Bookery."  The  last  named,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  business  buildings  in  the  world,  occupies  the  original 
site  of  the  City  Hall.  It  was  built  by  a  syndicate,  which  tried  to  buy  the 
land  from  the  city,  but  the  sale  was  so  persistently  opposed  by  the  single 
tax  men  of  Chicago  that  this  syndicate  was  compelled  to  content  itself  with 
a  long  lease,  and  is  now  paying  ground  rent  to  the  city  for  the  land  occu- 
pied. A  calculation,  based  upon  the  annual  ground  rent  paid  to  the  city 
of  Chicago  by  the  owners  of  these  three  buildings,  will  show  that  had  that 
city  retained  possession  of  her  square  mile  of  school  lands,  her  annual  in- 
come from  that  source  alone,  at  present  land  values,  would  be  sufficient  to 
exempt  her  citizens  from  all  municipal  taxation. 

We  have  had  a  little  experiment  in  the  operation  of  the  single  tax  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  President  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  call  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Ralston,  who  is  present,  to  give  the  con- 
vention a  short  description  of  the  operation  and  results  of  the  single  tax 
experiment  which  was  tried  for  one  year  in  his  little  town  of  Hyattsville 
which  is  located  near  Washington. 
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The  President.     I  am  sure  the  Convention  would    be 
pleased  to  hear  what  Mr.  Ralston  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Balston.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  In  accepting  your  kind 
invitation  I  shall  endeavor  not  to  abase  it  by  speaking  too  long. 

The  town  of  Hyattsville  is  a  small  place  adjacent  to  Washington, 
composed  principally  of  snbnrban  residences  occupied  by  people  employed 
in  Washington,  and  has  a  population  of  about  one  thousand.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  residents  are  single  taxers,  and  two  years  ago  this  spring  a 
majority  of  the  board  were  single  taxers,  and  believing  they  had  the 
power  under  the  town  charter  to  inaugurate  the  single  tax  for  general  tax- 
ation, they  determined  to  do  it,  and  did  so.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
storm  of  protests  from  the  speculative  interest  and  from  the  wealthier  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  which  led  to  fiercely  conducted  litigation,  going  up  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  state,  where  it  was  finally  decided  that  our  action  was 
unconstitutional;  but,  of  course,  in  that  you  are  not  specially  interested*  I 
take  it,  however,  that  you  may  be  a  little  concerned  in  knowing  just  how 
this  new  method  of  taxation  affected  our  citizens.  In  the  first  place,  the 
taxable  property  was  then  divided  into  lands  and  improvements,  the  two 
being  separated,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  being  raised  on  the 
value  of  the  land  and  one  third  on  the  improvements.  All  that  was  done 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  to  eliminate  one  side  of  this  tax  ques" 
tion  by  striking  off  from  the  assessment  list  the  improvements,  and  that 
involved  a  corresponding  rise  of  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  value  of  land; 
in  other  words,  the  rate  of  taxation  was  raised  from  the  moderate  sum  of 
15  cents  on  the  $100  on  everything  to  the  still  moderate  figure  of  25  cents 
on  the  $100  on  land  values,  exclusive  of  everything  else.  Now,  the  efPect 
of  that,  of  course,  was  to  diminish  the  rate  of  taxation  on  all  improved 
property  and  to  increase  it  on  the  large  holders  of  unimproved  lands.  To 
give  you  an  illustration  or  two— I  shall  not  weary  yon  with  details— one  me- 
chanic, who  had  a  house  assessed  at  9900  and  land  assessed  at  $400  under 
the  old  system,  paid  $1.95  taxes  upon  his  property,  while  under  the  single 
tax  system  his  yearly  tax  was  $1  on  the  land  alone,  at  the  incresaed  rate  of 
25  cents,  and  he  paid  no  taxes  on  the  improvements.  That  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  efPect  upon  the  small  owners,  although  the  illustration  might 
be  multiplied  by  a  hundred  difiFerent  instances.  Take  a  large  owner:  The 
largest  speculative  owner  of  land  in  the  town  of  Hyattsville  paid,  under  the 
old  system,  a  tax  of  $105  a  year,  while  under  the  single  tax  system  his  taxes 
were  raised  from  the  figure  named  to  about  $170  a  year.  His  tax  bill  was 
raised  $65  a  year  under  the  single  tax  system.  Where  also  the  speculative 
holders  of  single  lots  owned  a  lot  worth  $400,  under  the  old  system,  they 
paid  60  cents  a  year,  while  under  the  single  tax  system  they  paid  $1  a  year, 
the  town  receiving  under  both  substantially  the  same  net  revenue.  The 
manifest  efPect  was  to  discourage  speculation  in  land,  and  the  land  specu- 
lators fully  appreciated  that  fact.  They  said,  before  the  single  tax  system 
was  inaugurated,  that  the  effect  of  the  single  tax  would  be  to  raise  the 
price  of  land  upon  the  small  purchasers  who  might  desire  to  use  the  land. 
After  it  went  into  effect  they  said:  "We  will  have  to  sell  our  land  at  any 
price;  we  cannot  afford  to  hold  it  under  the  changed  circumstances.'^  They 
were  right  in  the  last  instance. 
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Now,  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  ooDsider  the  eifeot  of  the  sin- 
gle tax  system,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  adopted  it.  We  wanted  to 
discourage  the  holdin^r  of  land  nnnsed  and  to  encourage  improvements, 
and  we  took  that  method,  and  it  was  an  effectual  way  to  attain  the  end 
sought. 

I  do  not  want  to  digress  from  Hyattsville,  but  we  believe,  as  single 
taxers,  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  industrial  depression  lies  in  the 
treatment  of  the  land  question,  and  that  proposition  could  be  as  easily 
illustrated  by  Washington  as  by  Hyattsville  and  demonstrated  to  a  mathe- 
matical certainty  in  a  very  few  words;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  want 
to  detain  yon.  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
single  tax  system,  aa  shown  by  us,  was  an  entirely  practicable  one.  There 
was  nothing  visionary  about  it  It  involved  simply  the  elimination  of  one 
of  the  factors  which  went  to  produce  our  tax  revenue.  It  was  simplicity 
itself.  There  were  no  practical  difficulties,  but  many  practical  benefits  con- 
ferred npon  the  people  who  were  entitled  to  them.  It  was  very  fair,  be- 
cause it  levied  taxes  on  those  for  whom  the  people  of  Hyattsville  had 
worked.  Our  people  had  worked  and  constructed  houses  for  the  benefit 
simply  of  the  owners  of  land.  So  we  taxed  the  thing  which  was  benefited 
by  the  presence  and  labor  of  the  people  of  Hyattsville  instead  of  taxing 
the  thing  which  the  people  themselves  had  produced. 

The  President.  I  would  suggest  to  the  speaker  that  what 

the  Convention  desires  is  an  intimation  as  to  how  we  could 

make  a  practical  investigation  of  this  subject. 

Mb.  Ralston.   If  you  will  bear  with  me  a  moment  perhaps  I  can  better 
cover  the  point  the  President  has  indicated  by  referring  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington,  as  that  gives  me  a  larger  illustration.    Take,  for  example,  the  street 
upon  which  we  are  meeting — F  street.    Within  the  past  three  or  four  years 
land  values  on  F  street  have  been  raised— by  land  values  in  this  connection 
I  mean  the  selling  price  of  land  simply — have  been  raised  to  the  figure  of 
from  $20  to  as  high  as  $50   per  square  foot,  and  in  one  instance  as 
much  as  $100  per  square  foot  has  been  offered  and  refused  for  land. 
These  figures  were  the  direct  result  of  untrammeled  land  speculation.  They 
were  not  legitimate  figures;  they  were  not  figures  which  business  men  could 
a£ford  to  have  their  rents  based  upon,  and  yet  it  was  and  has  been  the 
constant  struggle  of  the  land-owners  to  increase  the  rental  basis  until  it 
should  correspond  as  near  as  might  be  with  the  selling  basia    The  effect  of 
speculation  has  been  to  multiply  the  price  of  lots  to  the  extent  of  two,  three, 
four  and  five  times  as  much  as  a  legitimate  return  from  the  land  from  busi- 
ness conducted  on  it  would  justify.   The  result  has  been  a  practical  paraly- 
sis of  business,  because  the  same  condition  which  prevails  on  this  street 
exists  all  over  the  town.     These  facts  which  I  have  outlined  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  by  investigation.      Follow  a  little  further— if  you  will  bear 
with  me  a  few  moments — follow  a  little  further  in  your  investigations.    Let 
us  assume,  if  you  please,  that  Mr.  Wright  owns  a  lot  of  ground  on  F  street. 
He  sells  it  to  me  for  $50  a  square  foot.     I  buy  it,  not  because  the  rents 
from  the  buildings  upon  it  will  pay  me  interest  on  $50  a  square  foot,  for 
they  will  not  do  it,  but  I  buy  it  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  it 
over  at  some  future  time  to  somebody  else  at  an  increased  price.  Very  well. 
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This  same  prooesB  which  I  have  outliDed  has  gone  on  all  over  the  oity.  I 
pay  Mr.  Wright  about  one  third  of  the  amount  in  cash.  I  give  him  $15  cash 
per  square  foot,  reducing  it  to  square  feet,  and  T  give  him  my  note  for  $35 
per  square  foot  Mr.  Wright  takes  the  note  which  I  have  given  him  and 
goes  to  a  banker.  He  says  to  the  banker:  **I  want  to  borrow  at  the  rate  of 
$25  per  square  foot,  using  this  note  as  collateral."  The  banker  loans  Mr. 
Wright  $25  on  this  $35  note.  Mr.  Wright,  having  borrowed  that  money  on 
the  secured  deferred-payment  note  which  I  gave  him,goee  into  a  little  specu- 
lation himself.  He  sees  land  on  an  adjoining  street  that  he  can  buy  for  $20 
a  square  foot,  three  or  four  times  above  its  fair  rental  value.  He,  in  turn,  ex- 
pects to  sell  that  landto  somebody  else.  Now,  coming  back  to  myself— and  the 
same  process  may  be  repeated,  I  may  add,  between  Mr.  Wright's  seller  and 
any  indefinite  pumber  of  purchasers,  scattered  all  over  the  city— coming 
back  to  myself,  I  find  that  people  have  suddenly  realized  that  ibis  price 
of  $50  per  square  foot,  which  I  paid  for  the  land,  expecting  to  turn  it 
over  to  somebody  else*  is  a  fictitious  price,  because  it  is  not  based  on  a  fair 
rental  return,  and  no  purchaser  comes  to  take  the  land  ofP  my  hands  and  no- 
hody  will  give  me  anything  for  it.  Consequently  I  am  in  difiiculty.  I  had 
not  relied  on  my  receipts  from  rents  to  meet  my  notee  to  Mr. Wright.  I  had 
relied  on  turning  it  over  to  somebody  else.  Now,  take  this  condition  of 
afPairs  and  broaden  it  out  and  you  have  a  financial  panic.  I  say  to  Mr. 
Wright:  *'I  cannot  meet  your  note;  I  have  bought  that  land  for  too  much; 
my  rents  will  not  pay  the  interest;  I  cannot  turn  it  over  to  anybody  else 
who  will  assume  the  burden."  Mr.  Wright  says  in  turn  to  the  banket,  '*I 
borrowed  $25  from  yon  on  Mr.  Kalston's  note,  and  he  will  not  pay  it,  be- 
cause he  cannot  meet  it  in  any  way,  and  I  cannot  meet  my  obligation  to 
you  based  upon  this  fictitious  transaction,"  and  the  banker  says  to  Mr. 
Wright:  **We  have  got  to  have  money,  because  the  price  of  land  is  falling 
on  F  street,  and  we  have  to  protect  our  securities,  and  we  must  have  it 
from  you."  Now,  you  have  that  process  carried  out  through  this  entire 
community,  and  a  loss  of  confidence  resulting  from  these  fictitious  values 
of  land,  such  values  amounting  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this  city 
and  district,  and  nobody  knows  today  where  he  stands  in  a  financial  way, 
as  I  believe  the  worst  of  the  financial  trouble  is  yet  to  come. 

These  little  illustrations  which  I  have  given  you  have  been  duplicated 
in  thousands  und  millions  of  instances  all  over  this  country,  and  if  yon 
want  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  financial  question,  you  have  got  to  go,  in 
my  judgment,  into  the  question  of  land  Bi)eculation.  Find  out  if  your 
people  have  been  trading  on  an  entirely  fictitious  basis— buying  and  Felling 
snd  assuming  obligations— just  as  they  have  t>een  doing  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Learn  if  they  have  been  doing  it  all  over  the  country,  nnd 
when  you  find  that  out,  if  you  do,  you  will  discover  the  remedy  for  it  in  a 
system  of  taxation  which  shall  eternally  orusn  the  old  system  of  specula- 
tion, a  system  having  as  its  fruits  financial  panics  repeated  time  and  again. 

Mr.  Powers:  Mr.  Longstreet,  in  his  address,  presented 
some  facts  showing  quite  forcibly,  the  desirability  of  state  and 
municipal  ownership  of  land,  but  did  not  show  how  the  single 
tax  would  secure  such  ownership.  I  can  not  see  how  it  would 
lead  to  such  a  result,  unless  the  land   was  confiscated,  as  it  is 
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sometimes  charged  in  opposition  to  the  single  tax.  Neither  did 
Mr.  Longstreet  do  what  we  were  promised  at  the  outset,  show 
us  how,  as  commissioners,  we  can  investigate  the  desirability  of 
the  single  tax  system.  Mr.  Ralston  has  given  us  a  very  strong 
argument  against  the  desirability  of  speculation  in  land  values, 
which  we  all  admit  is  an  evil;  but  he  has  not  told  us  how  we 
can,  as  Commissioners,  investigate,  in  a  statistical  way,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  single  tax  system  in  lessening  that  evil. 
He  has  given  us  the  effect,  and  tells  us  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  land  speculation.  Now,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  wherever  we  might  investigate — whether  in  Minnesota  or 
Washington,  in  Maine  or  California — we  would  find  many 
examples  of  the  ill  effect  of  land  speculation  or  wheat  speculation 
or  any  other  kind  of  gambling  speculation.  If  we  are  to  rec- 
ommend the  single  tax  system  we  must  have  secured  some 
other  data  than  the  fact  to  which  he  has  called  attention  to  base 
our  recommendation  on.  I  would  like  to  have  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  how  we  can  go  to  work  in  a  statistical  way  to  secure 
the  data  upon  which  to  base  a  recommendation  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  adopting  the  single  tax  system. 

Mr.  BaijSTON.  It  is  within  the  power  of  each  bnreau,  I  take  it,  first, 
to  determine  what  has  been  the  selling  price  of  land,  and,  seoond,  to 
determine  approximately  what  has  been  a  true  rental  value  of  that  land. 
That  would  determine  the  measure  of  land  speculation. 

Another  question  is  raised  by  the  gentleman,  to  which  I  can  refer  only 
incidentally,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  wheat  speculation.  I  think  you  will 
find  on  investigation  that  speculation  in  products  is  a  thing  that  breaks 
down  of  itself  from  day  to  day  and  is  something  which  cannot  have  any 
permanent  effect.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference  between  speculation  in 
products  and  speculation  in  land.  In  the  first  case  the  speculation  may  be 
and  is  either  for  a  rise  or  a  fall,  and  between  these  two  features  no  perma- 
nent change  results.  Besides,  any  speculation  for  a  rise  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  disaster  from  a  speedily  increased  prodaction  or  rapid  tran8x>osi- 
tion  of  the  thing  in  which  dealings  are  had.  Speculation  in  land,  however 
is  always  for  a  rise,  and  results  in  a  practical  withdrawal  from  the  im- 
mediate usee  of  the  market  of  something  the  asking  price  of  which  cannot 
be  beaten  down  by  any  added  prodaction .  Speculation  in  products  is  a 
temporary  and  self -correcting  inconvenience;  speculation  in  land  is  a  per- 
manent and  increasing  evil. 

The  President  :    When  Dr.  Longstreet  asked  permission 

to  come  before  the  Convention  I  told  him  the  Convention  was 

not  in  the  habit  of  talking  on  abstract  questions,  but  that  if  he 

had  any  formal  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Convention  we  would 

be  glad  to  hear  them  and  act  upon  them.    I  told  him  that  the 

question  as  to  whether  the  single  tax  theory  was  right  or  wrong. 
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was  not  a  matter  for  this  Convention  to  consider  at  all,  but  that 
our  province  was  to  discuss  methods  of  making  investigations. 
We  are  all  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  looking  to  the  mod- 
ification of  our  present  system  of  taxation.  It  is  a  great  ques- 
tion; it  subordinates  the  tariff  and  all  other  questions.  So  if 
this  Convention,  through  its  members,  can  make  an  investiga- 
tion which  shall  help  the  public  to  form  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  single  tax  or  any  other  method  of  taxation,  it  is  our  duty  to 
take  it  up,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  only, 
that  I  cordially  welcome  Dr.  Longstreet  and  Mr.  Balston  before 
the  Convention.  I  hope  the  discussion  will  not  go  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  single  tax  question,  because,  in  order 
to  be  fair,  as  I  said  to  Dr.  Longstreet  the  other  day,  the  Con- 
vention should  invite  somebody  here  to  oppose  their  arguments. 
The  particular  question  before  the  Convention  is  how  best  to 
investigate  and  determine  the  manner  in  which  individual 
holders  of  land  would  be  effected  by  a  change  to  the  single  tax 
from  the  present  system  of  taxation. 

Mb.  Balston.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  make  suoh  an  inveetigation  I 
sbcnld  proceed  to  woik  in  this  maDner:  I  would  firEt  separate  real  estate 
ioto  its  two  elements  of  land  valnes  and  improvement  values.  I  should 
then  discover  the  present  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  entire  assessable  basis 
of  land,  improvements  and  personal  property.  I  should  then  deduct  im- 
provements and  personal  property  from  the  taxable  basis,  and  calculate  to 
what  figure  the  rate  of  assessment  must  be  raised  in  order  to  produce  from 
land  valnes  only  a  revenue  sufficient  for  public  needs.  Pursuing  the  matter 
further,  I  would  classify  separately  the  holders  of  the  most  valuable  im- 
proved property  of  that  of  moderate  value  and  small  value,  and  also 
property  entirely  unimproved.  It  would  then  be  an  easy  matter  to  show 
what  each  particular  class  of  property  was  made  to  pay  under  the  present 
system,  and  what  it  might  be  expected  to  return  under  the  single  tax 
system,  and  the  pecuniary  benefits  or  disadvantages  to  the  various  classes 
of  property  owners  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  With  this  as  a  start  the 
bureaus  would  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  go  further  and  learn  whether 
taxes  on  improvements  and  personal  property  were  paid  by  the  owners  in 
every  case,  or  whether  they  could  be  shifted  on  from  the  first  payer  to  the 
thsal  consumer,  counting,  also,  a  renter  as  a  consumer.  A  broad  field  would 
be  opened  up  in  the  investigation  of  what  is  termed  the  **Incidence  of  Taxa- 
tion/' but  the  temptation  would  be  to  pursue  the  examination  on  to  still 
another  point,  and  to  investigate  as  to  whether  the  levying  of  taxes  upon 
land,  exclusive  of  improvements  and  personal  property,  might  not  have  the 
effect  of  opening  up  tracts  of  land  now  unused  by  rendering  it  impossible 
because  unprofitable  to  longer  hold  suoh  land  out  of  use.  When  this  point 
should  be  determined,  the  statisticians  of  the  bureaus  would  doubtless  find 
another  matter  looming  up  before  them.  That  is,  assuming  land  to  be 
opened  for  cultivation  or  improvement  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  no 
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lonij^r  profitable  to  hold  it  out  of  use,  would  not  the  relief  thereby  afforded 
to  the  labor  market  give  as  the  result  hiii^her  w&geB  to  the  laboring  man 
and  an  advanced  degree  of  comfort  to  those  clafiseB  of  our  community 
which  now  stand  in  greatest  need  of  improved  conditions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Balston's  remarks,  Mr.  Schilling, 

of  Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  M.  C,  and  Hon.  James  G.  Ma- 
gaire,  M.  C,  be  invited  to  appear  before  this  Convention  tomorrow  (Friday) 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  explain  the  method  of  investigation  of  land  values 
and  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  industrial  classes  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  single  tax  principle,  and  that  each  gentleman  be  limited  to 
forty  minutes. 

Mb.  Schilling:  In  support  of  thin  resolution  I  wish  to 
say  that  for-  something  like  twenty-five  years  (I  believe  that  is 
abont  the  age  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Massachu- 
setts) the  bureaus  throughout  the  United  States  have  been  col- 
lecting data  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  the  number  of 
children  working  in  factories,  the  amount  of  illiteracy  that  pre- 
vails throughout  the  States,  etc.,  and  all  this  has  been  done  sim- 
ply to  show  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  our  communities;  but  the 
investigations  which,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  been  carried  on,  as  to  why  these  facts  exist  as 
they  do,  have  never  been  undertaken  by  our  bureaus,  with  a 
single  exception,  and  that  was  when  my  predecessor,  Colonel 
Lord,  investigated  to  some  extent  the  question  of  mortgages 
and  land  values  of  farms.  While  the  reports  of  my  predecessor 
will  compare  more  than  favorably  with  those  of  other  bureaus, 
I  think  that  this  report  on  land  values  is  the  best  the  Illinois 
bureau  ever  issued.  It  sheds  more  light  on  the  subject  inves- 
tigated than  any  report  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  What- 
ever facts  you  have  gathered  on  the  various  questions  con- 
sidered have  been  valuable,  but  we  have  pursued  that  rut  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  afford 
— and  I  think  it  is  our  duty — to  probe  further  into  these  ques- 
tions and  deal  with  fundamental  principles.  Already  it  is  being 
asked  on  all  sides,  what  reason  can  you  gentlemen  give  for  the 
existence  of  your  bureaus?  What  benefit  have  you  conferred 
upon  the  industrial  classes  of  your  States?  These  are  legiti- 
mate questions,  and  I  say  to  you  now,  that  unless  we  have  the 
courage  to  inquire  into  these  matters  as  presented  in  this  reso- 
lution the  people  may  rise  up  and  wipe  our  bureaus  out  of  ex 
istence.  Why  not  inquire  why  these  facts  exist  instead  of  in- 
quiring as  to  the  facts  themselves?    The  gentlemen   who  I 
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propose  to  iDvite  to  come  before  us  tomorrow  morning  are  men 
of  national  reputation,  who  understand  the  questions  they  are 
asked  to  discuss.  Whatever  they  say  will  challenge  the  respect 
of  the  American  people.  We  will  not  be  bound  to  any  particu- 
lar line  of  action  by  what  they  say,  but  will  be  perfectly  free  to 
accept  or  reject  their  suggestions.  This  resolution  simply  in- 
vites them  to  come  here  and  give  us  the  best  information  they 
can  on  the  questions  indicated,  and  I  hope  the  resolution  will 
be  adopted. 

After  some  discussion  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  3. 

The  President:  The  next  matter  for  consideration  is  the 
election  of  officers.  The  Convention  will  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  First  Vice  President,  Second  Vice  President,  and  an  Exec- 
utive Committee,  which  election,  in  accordance  with  Section  5 
of  the  rules,  must  be  by  ballot  The  rules  provide  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  State  where  the  Convention  is  next  held 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary-Treasurer  are  also  members  of  it,  so  that 
you  have  to  choose  only  two  members.  Nominations  for  the 
office  of  first  vice  president  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Jordan  nominated  Mr.  Blackmore,  of  Missouri,  who 
declined  and  nominated  Mr.  Lacy,  of  North  Carolina,  which 
nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Simmerman  nominated  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Maine,  and 
Mr.  Howard  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Morse  nominated  Mr.  Walts,  of  California,  who  de- 
clined to  run  for  the  office. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  BoUes  and  Mr. 
Blackmore  were  appointed  tellers,  and  the  ballots  having  been 
counted,  the  result  was  as  follows:  Lacy,  10;  Matthews,  6; 
Walts,  3 — whereupon  Mr.  Lacy  was  declared  duly  elected  as 
first  vice  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Nominations  for  second  vice  president  having  been  de- 
clared in  order — 

Mr.  Matthews  nominated  Mr.  Walts,  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Howard  seconded  the  nomination. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wadlin,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention  for  Mr.  Walts,  and  he  was  de- 
clared elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schilling  the  Convention  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  two  members  of  the  executive  committee,  it  be- 
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ing  understood  that  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
D  amber  of  votes  should  be  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Schilling  nominated  Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bourlet  nominated  Mr.  Morse,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Howard  nominated  Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts. 

A  ballot  being  taken,  the  result  was  as  follows:  Howard, 
14;  Wadlin,  13;  Morse,  7;  Blackmore,  1;  Schilling,  1 — where- 
upon Messrs.  Howard  and  Wadlin  were  declared  duly  elected . 

The  selection  of  the  place  of  the  next  Convention  then  be- 
ing in  order,  Mr.  Powers  moved  that  Minneapolis  be  chosen, 
which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Schilling. 

Mr.  Howard  moved  that  the  selection  of  Minneapolis  be 
made  unanimous,  whereupon  it  was  declared  that  the  next  con- 
vention should  be  held  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Walts  explained  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Powers  was  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, the  holding  of  the  Convention  at  his  home 
would,  under  the  operation  of  Rule  7,  practically  reduce  the 
membership  of  the  executive  committee  to  four,  and  he  there- 
fore nominated  Mr.  Morse,  of  Michigan,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  which  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Simmer- 
man. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bourlet,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention  for  Mr.  Morse,  whereupon  he 
was  declared  duly  elected. 

Mb.  Schilling:  I  wish  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention that  I  had  a  call  this  morning  from  Mr.  Bobinson,  a 
member  of  our  body,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  its  statistician,  and  who  was  formerly 
Commissioner  of  the  Michigan  Bureau.  Mr.  Robinson  kindly 
invites  you,  through  me,  to  visit  his  department  this  afternoon, 
and  believing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  closely 
allied  to  all  the  labor  interests  of  the  country,  I  move  that  we 
accept  the  invitation  extended  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  proceed  to 
hib  department  about  half-past  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Pbesident:  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Secretary 
will  correspond  with  all  Commissioners  not  present  at  this  ses- 
sion for  their  statements  of  current  work,  so  that  the  journal  of 
the  Convention  will  present  a  full  account  of  the  current  work 
of  all  the  bureaus. 
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I  have  here  a  communication  from  Hon.  Laurence  E.  Mc- 
Gann,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     He  says: 

"Will  you  please  ask  the  Commissioners  in  convention  to 
kindly  inform  the  Committee  on  Labor  how  many  men  from 
the  several  skilled  trades  have  been  driven  out  of  their  respect- 
ive trades  on  account  of  competition  and  resorted  to  unskilled 
labor  as  a  means  of  livelihood?" 

I  imagine  you  could  not  stand  on  your  feet  at  this  instant 
and  answer  Mr.  McGann's  question,  but  I  hope  you  will  take  it 
to  heart  and  take  it  home  with  you,  and  if  you  can  answer  his 
question,  either  partially  or  wholly,  write  a  communication  to 
him  to  that  effect.  Mr.  McGann  is  earnestly  trying  to  find 
something  that  will  benefit  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  every- 
thing he  does  in  this  direction  is  entitled  to  the  hearty  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Mb.  Schilling:  I  would  like  to  move  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  of  that  letter  be  made  so  that  each  Commis- 
sioner may  have  one. 

The  President:  It  will  be  printed  and  copies  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  By  reference  to  the  call  for  the  Convention, 
I  see  that  it  provides  for  only  two  days.  It  seems  to  me  the 
members  should  determine  now  whether  they  will  continue  the 
sessions  beyond  today.  Personally  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  as  I  am  obliged  to  leave  this  evening. 

The  President:  That  is  a  question  for  the  members  of 
the  Convention  to  determine  for  themselves.  The  chair  will 
await  any  motion  that  may  be  made  in  relation  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Schilling:  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  pressing  business  that  demands  a  session  tomorrow. 

The  President:  There  are  two  or  three  questions  which 
I  think  the  Convention  would  like  to  discuss .  I  understand 
that  Mr  Simmerman  is  very  desirous  of  presenting  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  members  the  important  question  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  printing  detail  tables,  etc.  It  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  settle,  but  it  is  one  which  is  valuable  to  discuss,  and 
perhaps  all  the  more  valuable  because  we  cannot  settle  it 
There  are  other  matters  that  will  come  up,  mostly  as  to  methods 
of  collecting  statistics,  etc.,  such  as  you  may  individually  bring 
before  the  ConveDtion.  I  would  state  that  there  is  no  formu- 
lated order  of  business  beyond  today. 
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Mb.  Schilling:  I  move  that  the  Conyention  hold  a  final 
session  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mb.  Walts:    I  second  the  motion. 

Mb.  Powebs:  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Wadlin  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  Commissioners  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  present  tomorrow  if  we  decide  to  have  an- 
other session.  I  would  like  especially  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wad- 
lin, as  well  as  from  some  of  the  other  old  Commissioners,  upon 
the  question  which  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Simmerman,  in 
regard  to  printing  detail  tables,  and  also  upon  the  desirability 
of  penalties  for  refusal  to  give  information  and  as  to  whether 
penalties  are  efficacious  in  securing  returns  from  manufacturers. 
If  Mr.  Wadlin  and  some  others  cannot  be  here  tomorrow,  I 
would  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Schilling  by  moving  that  we 
continue  in  session  for  an  hour  longer  at  this  time,  instead  of 
having  a  session  tomorrow,  although  I  would  favor  the  motion 
as  it  stands  if  we  could  have  all  the  Commissioners  with  us  to- 
morrow. 

The  Pbesident:  Tke  question  is  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Schilling  that  we  have  a  final  session  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock. 

Mb.  Jobdan:  Would  it  be  out  of  order  to  ask  how  many 
members  can  remain  in  the  city  and  attend  the  session  to- 
morrow. 

The  Pbesident:  How  many  Commissioners  can  be  here 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock? 

Mb.  Wadlin:  Mr.  Pidgin  and  I  cannot  be  here  tomorrow. 
I  would  say  that  relative  to  the  two  points  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Powers,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  express  my  opinion  now,  if  the 
members  of  the  Convention  so  desire. 

Mb.  Boublet:  It  has  been  shown,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
except  one  or  two  members  can  be  here  tomorrow  morning,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  another  session  tomorrow.  Mr. 
Wadlin  has  suggested  that  he  can  give  us  his  opinion  immedi- 
ately on  the  points  indicated,  if  the  Convention  so  elects,  and  he 
has  ample  time  to  do  so.  I  hope  the  motion  will  be  carried 
and  that  Mr.  Wadlin  will  be  permitted  to  give  us  his  views 
now. 

The  Pbesident:  That  can  be  done,  and  the  matters  will 
come  up  tomorrow  morning  as  "unfinished  business."  The 
question  is  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Schilling  to  have  a  session 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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The  President:  The  question  now  comes  to  the  immedi- 
ate business  before  the  Convention,  and  that  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  disposed  of  by  motion.  There  are  two  subjects  brought 
to  our  attention,  one  as  to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
printing  detail  tables,  and  the  other  as  to  the  desirability  of 
having  a  penalty  for  the  refusal  of  parties  to  give  iu formation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walts,  Mr.  Wadlin  was  invited  to  speak 
upon  both  questions  anuounced  by  the  President 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Mr.  President — As  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  Mr,  Simmerman,  he  wishes  to  know  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  print  the  basic  tables. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  What  I  wish  to  ascertain  is  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  complete  statistical  showing  in  detail. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  I  presume  by  "basic"  tables  you  do  not 
mean  the  exact  return  as  received  in  detail  from  each  individ- 
ual?   Please  explain  your  exact  point. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  For  instance,  you  send  out  individual 
blanks  and  individuals  fill  them  out  and  return  them.  Tou  tab- 
ulate those  returns  and  from  those  tabulations  make  up  your 
summary.  Now,  the  point  I  wish  light  upon  is  whether  it  is 
considered  by  statisticians  essential  that  the  details,  the  indi- 
vidual blanks,  be  printed,  so  as  to  show  the  reader  of  the  report 
the  details  from  which  the  summary  was  derived. 

Mr.  Wadlin:  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  it  is  not  ad- 
visable or  necessary  to  do  that.  Tour  information  should  first 
be  classified  in  detailed  tables  under  certain  definite  heads,  and 
then,  based  upon  such  tables,  recapitulations  should  be  pre- 
sented, bringing  together  the  general  results  at  the  close  of  the 
detailed  tables;  but  to  present  a  separate  line,  showing  the  in- 
formation received  from  each  individual,  seems  to  me  quite  un- 
necessary and  of  no  very  great  value,  as  scattered  facts  or  in- 
formation unclassified  catinot  be  very  well  assimilated  by  the 
reader.  I  know  there  are  some  who  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
print  anything  except  recapitulations;  that  in  fact  the  sum- 
maries are  all  that  is  required.  But  I  think  that  we  should  go 
farther  than  that  and  present  the  information  in  some  detail, 
classified  under  certain  definite  heads,  if  only  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  upon  what  the  sum- 
maries are  based,  and  then  present  a  condensed  recapitulation 
at  the  close;  not,  however,  devoting  a  separate  line  to  each  in- 
dividual person  or  firm  from  whom  we  receive  information,  as 
that  would  increase  the  size  of  the  report  and  add  greatly  to  its 
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« 

expense,  without  being  of  much  value  to  the  reader.  There 
ought  also  to  be  printed  in  connection  with  the  recapitulations 
an  analysis  in  text,  pointing  out  the  salient  facts  shown  by  the 
table& 

Mb.  Schilling:    In  other  words,  an  exhaustive  text 

Mb.  Wad  LIN:  Yes,  sir.  I  would  bring  out  the  salient 
points  without  entering  into  an  elaborate  discussion;  that  is,  the 
statistics  should  be  analyzed  sufficiently  to  enable  the  reader  to 
grasp  the  main  facts  in  text  as  well  as  in  figures.  That  is  our 
practice  in  Massachusetts.  We  present  a  recapitulation,  and 
then  practically  repeat  the  recapitulation  table  in  the  form  of 
analytical  text,  so  that  the  reader  may  obtain  the  facts  if  he  can- 
not readily  assimilate  the  figures. 

Upon  the  other  question,  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
require  information  to  be  furnished  under  penalty,  I  should 
say  that  the  moral  effect  of  a  penalty  clause  in  the  law  is  good, 
but  I  must  also  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  should 
seldom,  if  ever,  wish  to  enforce  a  penalty  or  to  rely  upon  it 

Mb  Schilling:  To  what  extent  would  a  law  imposing  a 
penalty  upon  a  manufacturer  for  refusing  to  disclose  certain  in- 
formation about  his  business  go  against  the  recent  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  census  cases? 

Mb.  Wadlin:  General  information,  such  as  is  usually 
called  for  in  the  census,  can  be  required  under  penalty,  I  pre- 
sume, and  information  such  as  our  bureaus  call  for  is  of  the  nat- 
ure of  census  inquiries.  We  have  never  asked  for  anything  that  is 
more  personal  or  inquisitorial  than  what  is  asked  for  in  the  cen- 
sus under  its  law.  That  law  contains  a  severe  penalty,  which  I 
presume  may  be  enforced.  On  that  point  I  have  only  to  say 
that  in  Massachusetts,  through  many  years,  we  have  had  prac- 
tically no  penalties  so  far  as  relates  to  the  direct  work  of  the 
bureau.  For  our  census  work,  which  we  take  up  once  in  ten 
years,  we  have  the  usual  penalty  clause  in  the  law.  A  man  who 
does  not  answer  the  inquiries  can  be  summoned;  but,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  penalty.  We 
do  not  need  to  enforce  it.  I  appreciate  the  position  in  which 
some  of  your  bureaus  are  placed.  I  was  extremely  interested 
in  the  statement  as  to  his  environment  which  our  friend  gave 
us  yesterday;  but  it  is  not  very  different  from  the  position  in 
which  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  was  placed  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  it  began  its  work,  and  I  should  add  that  our  bureau 
has  won  its  present  position  by  slowly  gaining  public  confi- 
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dence,  by  the  use  of  tact  and  discretion,  which,  in  the  end,  we 
have  found  effective. 

Mb.  Schilling:  What  was  the  original  appropriation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  I  think  the  contingent  appropriation  for 
distinctly  bureau  work  was  the  same  twenty-one  years  a^o  as  it 
is  today — ^15,000.  Salaries  have  been  re- adjusted  slightly,  and 
slightly  increased  so  far  as  the  clerks  are  concerned.  The  col- 
lection of  the  annual  statistics  of  manufactures  has  been  added 
to  our  duties,  and  in  that  way  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
office  has  been  increased,  but,  so  far  as  the  distinct  work  of  the 
bureau  is  concerned,  the  appropriation  is  the  same  as  it  was  at 
first.  We  can,  however,  do  very  much  more  work  for  a  given 
amount  than  could  be  accomplished  at  first. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  penalty,  I  take  some 
pride  in  stating  a  personal  experience.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  United  States  Government  we  conducted  the  enumer- 
ation for  the  Eleventh  Census;  that  is,  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Census  and  with  the  permission  of  our 
legislature,  the  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  was  made 
Supervisor  of  the  Census  for  the  State,  so  that  the  entire  work 
of  enumeration  came  under  my  personal  control.  I  had  charge 
of  about  1,200  enumerators — a  much  larger  number  than  were 
controlled  by  any  other  supervisor  in  the  country  Ton  will  re- 
member that  some  of  the  inquiries  under  the  Eleventh  Census 
were  considered  rather  inquisitorial,  while  the  difficulty  was 
increased  by  the  criticism  and  careful  supervision  which  the 
press  gave  to  the  work  at  every  point.  However,  the  work  of 
the  enumeration  was  effected  in  Massachusetts  without  any  ma- 
terial friction  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  resort  to  the 
penalty.  That  was  not  the  case  in  every  state,  but  it  was  done 
in  Massachusets,  and  the  results  almost  entirely  escaped  the 
criticism  which  was  visited  on  the  census  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country.  That  satisfies  me,  disregarding  any  personal 
element  in  it,  that  the  most  critical  and  careful  inquiry  can  be 
conducted,  if  tact  is  used,  without  resort  to  a  penalty.  We  had 
then,  as  we  have  occasionally  in  our  regular  work,  persons  who 
do  not  wish  to  answer.  We  generally  try  to  reach  such  persons 
through  special  agents  who  have  the  faculty  of  dealing  with 
men  whom  you  cannot  reach  with  a  printed  schedule.  They  can 
go  to  the  persons  from  whom  we  desire  certain  information  and 
explain  to  them   why  we  want  it — appeal  to  their  reason  and 
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common  sense — and  show  them  the  entirely  unbiased  and  im- 
personal use  which  we  propose  to  make  of  it,  and  in  that  way 
we  very  rarely  fail  to  secure  the  desired  answer.  We  collect 
more  than  4,000  schedules  every  year  relating  to  the  statistics 
of  manufactures,  and  I  presume  out  of  those  4,000  individuals 
there  may  be  25  or  30,  certainly  not  exceeding  50  persons,  who 
decline  to  answer.  They  are  so  few,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  number,  that  we  do  not  bother  about  them,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  we  devoted  sufficient  attention  to  them  we 
could  get  responses  from  nearly  all.  In  our  State  Census  work 
our  inquiries  are  as  direct  and  thorough  as  those  of  the  United 
States  government,  yet  we  conduct  that  work  without  any 
difficulty.  We  are,  of  coarse,  greatly  aided  by  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  our  work,  by  the  efficient  support  of  the  press 
which  we  have  always  received,  growing  out  of  the  results  we 
have  shown  the  public  from  year  to  year  and  the  careful  and 
strictly  impartial  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted 
from  the  beginning.  We  have  but  one  aim — the  securing  of  ac- 
curate information  and  its  accurate  presentation,  and  that  is 
now  generally  understood.  The  work  has  always  been  kept 
above  partisan  considerations.  That,  of  course,  should  be  the 
aim  of  scientific  statistical  investigation  everywhere,  and,  if  per- 
sisted in,  it  soon  commands  public  appreciation  and  support. 

I  think,  to  sum  it  all  up,  that  a  penalty  in  your  law  would 
be  of  value  to  you  in  your  initiatory  steps — that  with  a  penalty 
you  could  possibly  advance  your  work  a  little  faster,  if  you  were 
careful  not  to  enforce  it.  My  impression  is  that  if  you  attempt 
to  enforce  it  you  will  arouse  hostile  criticism  and  injure  your 
work  far  more  than  you  will  benefit  ii  I  would  not  give  much 
for  the  statistics  we  are  collecting  if  they  are  only  to  be  secured 
at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  good  faith 
of  those  from  whom  we  obtain  information,  and  this  confidence 
is  not  generally  misplaced  and  soon  becomes  mutual.  Progress 
in  this  direction  may  be  slower,  but  it  is  more  solid. 

Mb.  Schilling:  Would  not  the  fact  that  there  was  a  pen- 
alty clause  in  the  law  have  a  tendency  to  make  some  Commis- 
sioners bluster  more  than  they  ought,  and  thus  in  the  end  re- 
sult in  actual  harm  to  their  offices? 

Mb.  Wadlin:    That  might  be  so. 

Mb.  Blaokmobe:  How  do  you  secure  information  from 
outside  corporations— that  is,  establishments  which  have  been 
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incorporated  in  other  states  but  which  manufacture  goods  in 
Massachusetts? 

Mb.  TVadlin:  If  they  manufacture  their  goods  in  Massa- 
chusetts they  would  make  their  returns  to  us.  It  sometimes  oc- 
curs that  a  corporation  of  that  sort  has  that  part  of  its  business 
which  is  done  in  our  state  so  inextricably  mixed  with  that  done 
in  other  states  that  what  belongs  to  Massachusetts  is  largely 
H  matter  of  estimate.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  we  are  obliged  to 
rely  upon  an  estimate. 

Mb.  Blagkmobe:  In  some  instances  I  have  sent  out  blanks, 
as  you  sendi;hem  out  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  would  be  re- 
turned to  me  with  something  like  this  written  across  the  face, 
''Not  incorporated  in  the  State,"  and  the  manufacturer  would 
refuse  to  answer. 

Mb.  Wadlin:  We  make  no  distinction  if  they  do  business 
in  the  state. 

Mb.  Pidgin:  If  the  members  of  the  Convention  will  bear 
with  me  a  moment,  I  will  relate  a  little  incident  in  regard  to 
securing  a  schedule  which  may  not  have  come  to  Mr.  Wadlin's 
attention.  We  had  a  large  manufacturer  of  clothing  in  Boston 
who  refused  to  fill  out  his  schedule.  He  did  not  reply  to  the 
schedule  sent  to  him  by  mail.  Finally  a  special  agent  was  sent 
to  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  re- 
turn. He  was,  however,  very  profane,  and  used  very  plain  Ian- 
guage.  He  was  exceedingly  severe  against  the  state,  the  bu- 
reau and  all  the  agents  connected  with  the  office,  for  asking  any 
such  questions.  The  agent  kept  his  temper  and  talked  to  the 
manufacturer  in  a  pleasant  way,  until  the  latter  finally  laugh- 
ingly said:  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do;  if  the  governor  of 
the  state  will  come  down  here  and  get  this  schedule  I  will  fill  it 
out  and  give  it  to  him."  Our  agent  was  quite  quick-witted  and 
replied  jokingly:  "I  was  speaking  to  the  governor  about  that 
this  morning,  but  he  was  very  busy  and  asked  me  to  come 
down  and  get  it  for  him,"  whereupon  the  manufacturer  said: 
"Well,  a  man  who  can  tell  as  good  a  lie  as  that  ought  to  have  a 
schedule,"  and  he  made  it  out  at  once. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  Friday,  May  18,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 
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THIRD  r)A.ir. 


MORNING     SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  President :  The  first  matter  to  be  discussed  this 
morning  is  the  advisability  of  publishing  the  basic  or  detail 
tables,  and  the  second  subject  is  the  value  of  a  penalty  for  the 
refusal  to  answer  inquiries.  The  Convention  is  ready  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Simmerman,  in  relation  to  the  first  question  men- 
tioned. 

Mb.  Simmerman:  Mr.  President — I  cannot  determine  in 
my  own  mind  how  I  got  the  impression,  but  I  have  understood 
that  a  statistician  was  under  obligations  to  print  with  his  sum- 
maries the  basic  tables  from  which  he  derived  his  conclusions; 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  not  statistically  correct  not  to  print 
the  basic  tables.  We  have  not  been  doing  this  in  New  Jersey- 
one  reason  being  that  to  do  so  makes  a  very  large  and  bulky  re- 
port, and  besides  there  are  but  few  men  who  can  take  the  time, 
even  if  they  had  the  desire,  to  determine  whether  the  analyses 
are  correct.  Any  of  you  who  have  attempted  to  do  that  kind  of 
work  know  the  amount  o£  labor  there  is  involved  in  it.  We 
have  received  various  reports  in  our  bureau  which  were  abso- 
lutely useless  to  us  because  they  were  simply  the  details  with- 
out analyses.  I  seldom  undertake  to  deduce  anything  from 
those  figures  for  the  reason  that  it  takes  too  much  time.  It 
takes  us  from  two  to  three  months  to  prepare  our  tables  and 
make  the  analyses,  and  it  would  take  fully  as  long  to  get  any- 
thing of  value  out  of  some  of  the  statistical  documents  that  we 
receive.  What  1  wish  to  bring  before  the  Convention  is  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  the  daty  of  the  various  bureaus  to  an- 
alyze and  give  all  the  deductions  from  their  tables  that  they 
possibly  can  and  print  those  deductions  instead  of  the  details; 
in  other  words,  whether  it  is  not  sufficient  to  thoroughly  ana- 
lyze the  tables  and  publish  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  tables  and  omit  the  individual  returns  oi  basic  tables. 
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The  President:  The  question  is  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Are  we  to  discuss  the  two  questions  to- 
gether? 

The  President:  No,  we  will  discuss  the  question  of 
printing  detail  tables  first. 

If  no  one  cares  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  will  give,  in  a 
conversational  way,  my  own  idea  about  how  to  make  a  report  on 
statistics.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  methods,  but  I  have  gener- 
ally come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  statistical 
office  to  do  two  things — first,  to  print  general  tables  from  which 
summaries  or  recapitulations  can  be  drawn,  and  second,  to  an- 
alyze not  only  the  general  tables  but  the  recapitulatioim.  The 
reason  for  this,  in  my  own  mind,  is  that  the  student  of  the  re- 
port is  as  much  entitled  to  the  basis  on  which  the  summaries 
and  recapitulations  are  made  as  the  head  of  the  office  who  makes 
them;  that  the  integrity  of  statistical  work  demands  that  the 
elements  from  which  the  chief  himself  draws  his  conclusions 
should  be  given  to  the  public  for  them  to  draw  their  conclu- 
sions. To  make  a  specific  illustration,  let  us  take  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  The  basic  tables,  or  "general  tables,"  as  I  should 
prefer  to  call  them,  would  comprehend  the  details  of  the  inves- 
tigation for  each  county  and  perhaps  for  each  township,  because 
each  couuty  and  each  township  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  facts 
for  that  county  and  township  as  the  whole  state  for  the  state. 
Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  individual  returns  should  be 
printed  seriatim,  but  that  they  should  all  be  comprehended  in 
general  tables  and  then  summarized.  Take  a  specific  investiga- 
tion, if  you  choose,  one  that  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  makes 
every  year,  and  it  is  admirable — that  relating  to  building  and 
loan  associations.  The  facts  for  each  association  are  given  in 
the  New  Jersey  report,  if  I  remember  correctly,  for  each  county 
and  summarized  for  the  state.  Now,  there  is  an  ideal  presenta- 
tion of  information,  and  we  can  all  turn  to  the  New  Jersey  Bu- 
reau for  an  example  of  how  to  make  a  report  on  one  investiga- 
tion. Ton  may  take  the  subject  of  child  labor,  if  you  are  in- 
vestigating that  Tou  are  in  duty  bound  not  to  give  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  each  factory  by  name,  but  you  ought  to  give 
the  number  of  children  in  each  class  of  factories,  as  the  textile, 
woolen  or  shoe  factories,  or  any  other  class  of  work,  and  for 
each  town  in  the  state,  wherever  they  exist,  so  that  you  may 
know  whether  the  proportion  of  child  labor  in  one  place  exceeds 
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the  proportion  in  another.  Thas,  to  my  own  mind,  the  general 
tables  are  as  much  of  a  necessity  to  the  student  of  statistics 
and  to  the  general  public,  and  to  the  legislator  especially,  for 
whom  they  are  primarily  made,  as  the  summaries.  The  legisla- 
tor in  your  state,  who  wishes  to  compare  conditions,  is  entitled 
to  know  whether  Jersey  City  or  Trenton  or  Paterson  is  violat- 
ing law  or  is  encouraging  unhealthy  conditions  or  is  doing 
anything  in  a  worse  manner  than  in  some  other  place,  and  the 
legislator  cannot  draw  his  conclusions  very  well  unless  he  has 
the  general  details  from  which  he  can  do  it,  independent  of 
your  summaries.  The  man  outside  of  your  state  cares  noth- 
ing for  JeHsey  City  or  Trenton,  but  he  does  care  for  New  Jer- 
sey. Therefore  you  must  have  your  summary;  and  Mr.  Sim- 
merman  is  very  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
statistician  to  summarize  his  reports  so  that  the  reader  or  the 
user  of  them  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  the  summary  him- 
self, for  it  is  a  vast  deal  of  work.  It  has  often  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  two  editions  of  a  report  might  be  well — 
first,  a  small  edition  giving  all  the  details,  simply  that  the 
student  might  have  recourse  to  theip  in  case  he  wanted  them, 
and,  second,  the  large  popular  edition,  to  be  a  small  work  con- 
sisting of  summaries  and  recapitulations  and  the  text  analysis. 
That  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  saved  by  it,  but  after  you  have  printed  your  detail  or 
general  tables  you  might  as  well  let  them  remain  in  your  whole 
edition,  for  after  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  press  work  and 
paper.  Your  composition  is  just  the  same,  whether  you  print  a 
small  or  a  large  edition.  If  you  combine  these  two  methods  in 
your  report,  so  that  they  contain  your  general  tables,  followed 
by  your  summaries  and  recapitulations,  accompanied  by  your 
text  analysis,  which  can  either  precede  or  follow  the  tables, 
although  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  it  precede  the  tables,  and 
which  should  be  full  and  elaborate,  you  have  accommodated  all 
classes  of  students  and  readers,  and  have  given  the  most  effi- 
cient statistical  report  that  can  be  made.  I  admit  at  once  that 
this  makes  a  bulky  report,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms that  come  to  me  of  your  work  or  of  my  own,  the  one 
least  recognizable  is  that  as  to  bulky  reports.  That  is  rarely 
referred  to  in  any  criticisms  that  I  see  of  the  reports  of  the  dif- 
ferent bureaus  of  labor.  Once  in  awhile  you  will  see  such  a 
criticism,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  the  man  who  makes 
that  criticism  is  the  one  who  wants  to  know  all  about  his  par- 
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ticnlar  town  later  on.  You  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  the  facts 
for  the  township,  city  and  county  as  you  are  for  the  whole 
state.  Of  course  the  federal  repoi^ts,  except  in  some  features 
of  the  census  work,  rarely  go  below  the  county  organization.  In 
some  branches  of  the  census  work,  where  we  are  investigating 
matters  relating  to  cities,  the  facts  are  stated  by  cities;  but  in  a 
state  report  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  general  tables  should 
not  comprehend  the  facts  for  your  leading  municipal  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  for  the  whole  state,  even  if  it  does  make  the  re- 
port a  little  bulky;  for  there  is  this  one  thing  the  statistician 
has  to  remember,  that  he  is  not  working  simply  for  today  and 
simply  making  a  record  of  events  for  its  students.  A  man 
comes  along  fifty  years  from  now  who  is  studying  the  condi- 
tion of  this  country  or  of  a  state.  He  turns  to  your  reports, 
and  unless  you  go  into  the  general  table  plan  he  finds  nothing 
there  that  enables  him  to  study  communities;  he  has  got  to 
study  the  state  as  a  unit,  and  that  is  discouraging.  So  that  a 
statistical  report  should  be  made  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  who  will  live  fifty  years  hence  and  the  legislators  who  will 
pass  our  laws  under  som^  system  of  government  fifty  years 
hence  as  well  as  those  who  are  passing  laws  today.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  forms  of  government  are  always  in  a  transition 
state.  We  all  recognize  that  this  country  may  fifty  years  hence, 
and  perhaps  in  a  Icfs  time,  but  some  time  certainly,  be  living 
under  an  entirely  different  system  of  government  and  different 
system  of  industry  from  those  which  exist  today.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that,  but  what  that  system  is  to  be  we  do  not  know.  Our 
friends  on  one  side  will  say  it  is  to  be  one  thing,  and  those  on 
the  other  side  contend  that  it  is  to  be  another  thing;  but  we  all 
recognize  the  inevitable,  and  realize  that  various  features  of  the 
mechanical  industries  in  this  country  must  change.  How  im- 
portant, therefore,  it  is  that  we  who  have  the  collection  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  people 
should  present  that  information  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  par- 
ticular value  to  the  men  who  come  after  us  as  well  as  the  men 
who  are  trying  to  make  the  changes  today.  For  that  reason,  if 
no  other,  I  should  always  favor  the  presentation  of  facts  as 
much  in  detail  as  possible,  avoiding,  of  course,  attenuation  and 
the  undue  spreading  out  of  the  statistics  to  be  presented.  I 
have  always  felt  that  that  was  the  better  course.  I  have  tried 
every  year,  in  my  own  experience  in  statistics,  to  get  rid  of 
bulky  detail  tables.     I  have  said  to  myself  every  year:  "Now,  in 
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this  report  I  will  slaughter  the  general  tables  and  present  only 
the  summaries  and  recapitulations/'  But  every  time,  when  I  got 
to  the  meat  of  the  report  and  got  at  the  analysis,  I  said:  "I  am 
doing  a  wrong  to  the  public  if  I  leave  out  these  details,  and  I 
will  take  whatever  condemnation  and  whatever  criticism  the 
public  may  give  me  for  printing  bulky  reports — I  will  do  my 
duty  and  let  it  go,"  and  I  feel  that  you  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  the  more  you  study  the  matter.  I  was  in  hopes  this 
would  be  fully  discussed  this  morning,  but  I  do  not  know  as  it 
can  be  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  a  question  of  means  as  much 
as  anything  in  many  cases.  Many  times  you  are  obliged  to 
print  a  small  report  because  you  have  not  the  means  to  print  a 
large  one.  It  then  becomes,  not  a  question  of  how  much  ma- 
terial you  have  to  construct  a  report,  but  what  means  you 
have  at  your  disposal  for  the  printing  of  your  report.  You 
have  to  cut  your  report  in  accordance  with  your  means.  Once 
when  I  was  preparing  an  address  a  literary  man  said  to  me: 
'*It  is  an  old  maxim,  and  a  good  one,  to  cut  out  everything 
you  like  best."  What  he  meant  was  to  cut  out  everything 
that  sounded  prettiest  to  me  and  that  I  thought  was  going  to 
be  very  "killing,'*  and  he  said:  "That  is  generally  the  cheapest 
part,  and  if  you  will  cut  out  everything  that  personally  you 
think  is  fine,  you  will  probably  benefit  your  address  very 
greatly."  It  is  perhaps  so  with  statistical  work.  We  have 
a  straightforward  line  of  work  to  perform.  It  is  in  a  certain 
sense  perfunctory;  but  it  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  we  ought  not 
to  rob  the  people  of  actual  information,  although  we  may 
cut  down  our  reports  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  in  the  form 
of  presentation.  Much  depends  on  the  form  of  presentation. 
You  may  make  a  table  that  is  bulky,  drawn  out  and  attenuated, 
and  state  no  more  than  you  could  by  making  the  table  compact. 
That  is  a  question  of  arrangement;  that  is  largely  a  question  of 
mechanical  skill  in  constructing  a  statistical  table.  A  man 
cannot  make  a  statistical  table  unless  he  has  a  talent  for  it,  any 
more  than  he  can  make  one  of  these  tables  (referring  to  the 
table  in  front  of  him)  unless  he  knows  how.  The  way  in  which 
you  arrange  your  box  headings,  your  headlines  and  everything 
of  that  kind  are  matters  of  mechanical  skill  in  construction. 
You  may  make  a  table  very  open  in  its  appearance  by  putting 
certain  lines  or  points  at  the  top  and  certain  others  at  the  side, 
when,  if  you  turn  the  table  around  and  put  the  things  at  the 
top  which  were  at  the  side,  you  will  have  a  compact  tabular 
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statement.  All  those  things  are  matters  of  detail  and  come 
within  the  realm  of  practical  statistical  work  rather  than  the 
study  of  general  methods. 

Mr.  Powers:  Is  it  not  wise,  in  that  matter,  for  the  inex- 
perienced worker  to  consult  a  practical  printer  and  leave  the 
question  of  arrangement  to  himP 

The  President:  In  consulting  the  printer  as  to  how  to 
make  a  table,  ho  will  generally  choose  the  easiest  way;  that  is 
to  say,  he  will  make  a  horizontal  table,  which  is  an  aggravation  to 
the  soul  and  an  irritation  to  the  flesh  and  should  be  ruled  out  of 
statistical  work  everywhere.  A  table  should  always  be  upright, 
so  you  can  read  it  across  the  page.  The  printer,  if  you  send  your 
copy  to  him  without  instructions  or  without  suggestions,  will 
very  naturally  run  your  tables  down  the  page,  so  that  you  are 
obliged  to  turn  your  book  around  in  order  to  read  it.  A  table 
should  be  thoroughly  cast.  In  the  first  place,  in  laying  out 
your  data,  you  should  have  reference  always  to  the  size  of  the 
page  on  which  it  is  to  be  printed,  and  if  you  cannot  make  a  sin- 
gle-page table,  you  can  easily  make  a  double-page  table,  run- 
ning it  clear  across  both  pages  of  your  book,  and  in  that  way 
you  will  be  enabled  to  present  the  facts  under  consideration 
clearly,  concisely,  and  with  horizontal  headlines  instead  of  per- 
pendicular ones.  A  perpendicular  headline  with  a  horizontal 
table  is  just  as  much  of  an  aggravation  as  a  perpendicular 
table.  The  headlines  should  read  straight  across,  in  the  same 
way  your  figures  do;  then  you  will  have  an  ideal  arrangement. 

Mr.  Davis:  We  have  had  some  trouble  in  our  state  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  general  tables,  and  we  have  decided  that  it  is 
best  to  print  general  tables  in  our  reports.  The  question  arose 
in  reference  to  the  investigation  of  child  labor.  A  large  num- 
ber of  employes  in  the  state,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  and 
I,  had  an  idea  that  there  were  something  like  eight  or 
ten  thousand  children  employed  in  the  textile  mills  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  facts  which  we  gathered  showed  that 
there  were  less  than  five  thousand,  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  people  believe  there  was  any  such 
small  number.  In  that  report,  as  first  projected,  we  pro- 
posed to  give  summaries  and  recapitulations  for  the  various 
towns  and  counties,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  both  sides  we 
finally  concluded  to  present  the  detail  tables.  These  general 
tables  we  printed  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  our  summaries 
and  recapitulations;  and  from   that  time  on  we  have  found  it 
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wise  to  print  tlie  general  tables  in  order  to  verify  our  sum- 
maries. We  find  it  gives  better  satisfaction,  and  in  fact  it  is 
called  for  in  our  state.  We  have  decided,  therefore,  to  use  the 
general  tables  in  all  of  our  reports. 

Mb.  Schilling:  Aside  from  the  reasons  that  the  President 
has  given  why  the  basic  tables  should  be  printed,  is  it  not  also 
a  matter  of  integrity,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  summaries 
themselves,  that  they  should  appear  in  the  report? 

The  Psesidbnt:  I  think  so.  That  is  my  view.  I  believe 
that  a  man  who  compiles  a  report  is  bound  to  give  to  everybody 
else  the  same  opportunity  to  test  his  summaries  that  he  has 
himself.  And  then,  again,  the  detail  tables  give  the  readers  in 
each  locality  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  work,  and  they 
then  have  an  interest  in  the  report  which  they  would  not  have 
if  you  print  simply  the  summaries.  Take  any  report  in  your 
own  state,  and  each  reader  as  he  takes  up  the  report  will  turn 
immediately  to  the  pages  containing  the  facts  for  his  own  town- 
ship or  county  to  see  how  correct  you  are  or  how  far  wrong  you 
may  be,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  conditions  or  statements  for  his 
particular  township  or  county  are  coriect,  then  he  assumes  at 
once  that  the  general  report  is  correct,  and  thus  you  have  estab- 
lished a  constituency  in  favor  of  your  report  that  you  could  not 
obtain  if  you  ignored  the  different  localities. 

Mb.  Powebs:  A  question  arises  in  my  mind,  in  this  con- 
nection, upon  which  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  light.  It  re- 
lates to  some  work  we  are  doing  at  present  in  Minnesota.  We 
have  gathered  something  like  1,800  persona]  schedules  showing 
the  fiuancial  status  of  farmers,  in  view  of  finding  out  how  far 
those  farmei's,  whether  tenants  or  land-owners,  since  they  have 
been  farming  in  Minnesota,  have  been  making  or  losing 
money.  Those  individual  schedules  give  the  amount  of  money 
the  farmers  had  at  the  outset,  the  amount  of  their  present  pos- 
sessions, and  their  present  indebtedness,  as  well  as  their  na- 
tionality, birthplace,  etc.  The  returns  are  from  twelve  counties 
and  twenty-two  townships.  We  propose  to  summarize  these 
schedules  by  counties  and  nationalities,  and  to  separate  the 
number  that  have  made  money  and  the  number  who  have  lost 
money,  besides  all  other  facts  of  that  kind.  The  question  that 
I  wish  determined  is  this:  After  we  have  given  this  complete 
summary  by  counties,  by  nationality,  by  birth-place,  etc.,  is  it 
advisable  to  print  what  might  be  called  the  "individual  returns'* 
of  each  farmer,  not  by  name,  but  by  number?     I  should  like 
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the  opinion  of  our  President  as  to  how  far  that  work  should  be 
carried. 

The  President:  That  question  leads  directly  to  statistics 
of  cost  of  living.  Let  me  give  you  an  example:  In  our  Seventh 
Annual  Report  we  gave  the  facts  relating  to  cost  of  living  for 
some  sixteen  thousand  people,  and  each  family  statement  was 
printed  separately;  that  is  to  say,  a  table  was  made  and  a  line 
of  facts  given  to  each  family  budget.  I  think  we  have  received 
more  commendation  for  doing  that  than  for  any  other  piece  of 
work  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  ever  done,  because  it 
has  enabled  people  to  see  the  composition  of  the  family  as  to 
the  age  of  the  children  and  everything  of  the  kind  and  to  work 
out  the  cost  of  each  item  of  expenditure.  Furthermore,  that 
very  work  on  cost  of  living  has  compelled  the  chief  statistician 
of  Germany  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  statisticians  in  Europe, 
to  rewrite  his  life  work.  That  never  could  have  occurred  had 
we  not  given  those  details,  which  made  a  bulky  report,  to  be 
snre,  which  have  all  been  summarized  as  to  occupations,  as  to 
size  of  family  and  everything  of  that  kind,  so  that  nobody  needs 
to  refer  to  the  details  if  he  does  not  wish;  but  it  has  enabled 
the  close  student  of  sociological  elements  to  examine  critically 
into  the  conditions  of  each  and  every  family. 

Let  me  refer  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  and  that 
brings  us  back  to  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Simmerman,  that 
they  had  received  reports  that  were  in  detail  and  not  summar- 
ized. That  is  an  exceedingly  aggravating  thing,  and  nearly  all 
European,  including  English,  statistics,  until  within  a  few 
years,  came  to  you,  if  they  came  to  you  at  all,  without  sum- 
maries. They  were  simply  long  and  tedious  tables,  without  re- 
capitulations. Now  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  you  have 
accomplished  in  that  respect — I  say  you,  as  representing  Amer- 
ican statisticans.  The  federal  and  state  governments  of  this 
country,  by  their  statistical  work,  have  compelled  European 
statisticians  to  recapitulate  their  statistics,  and  now  almost  in- 
varibly  foreign  reports  come  to  us  printed  in  the  American 
style,  with  general  tables  and  compact  recapitulations,  so  that 
computations  which  are  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  their  statistical  tables  are  made  in  the  statistical 
offices,  where  they  should  be  made.  They  have  also  begun  to 
cast  some  percentages.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  percentages  there 
is  great  danger  of  going  to  far,  but  it  is  the  duty,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  official  statistician  to  present  certain  lines  of  per- 
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centage  relations  as  well  as  total  relations.  For  instance,  if  you 
are  presenting  population,  your  population  consists  of  foreign 
and  American  born,  of  German,  of  Irish,  of  Scandinavian,  of 
English,  and  your  total  is,  of  course,  100  per  cent  The  student 
wants  to  know  what  per  cent  of  the  100  is  Irish  or  German. 
Some  such  percentages  as  these  are  legitimate,  but  they  can  be 
carried  to  extremes  and  brought  into  the  homeopathic  condi- 
tion of  infinite  attenuation,  so  as  to  destroy  the  crystalized 
feature  of  your  report 

The  matter  the  Secretary  has  brought  up  is  one  that  de- 
pends upon  your  capacity  to  print  the  results  of  your  work  as 
much  as  anything  else,  but  be  assured  that  in  printing  state- 
ments like  those  relating  to  the  cost  of  living  you  will  not  be 
condemned  for  presenting  tables  giving  the  data  for  each  fam- 
ily by  itself,  provided  you  give  proper  recapitulations  and  sum- 
maries. 

The  next  question  for  your  consideration  is  whether  states 
should  provide  penalties  for  refusal  to  answer  inquiries  put  by 
the  bureaus.  New  York  has  the  most  stringent  laws  of  that 
kind  of  any  of  the  states,  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  the  Conven- 
tion would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Commissioner  Dowling, 
of  that  state,  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dowling  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — While 
New  York  has  a  very  stringent  law  in  relation  to  penalties,  I 
must  say,  from  my  own  experience  and  from  inquiries  I  have 
made  of  the  people  connected  with  the  office  almost  since  its 
organization,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  law  has  been  enforced 
have  been  very  rare.  The  sentiment  of  the  first  Commis- 
sioner, my  predecessor,  as  well  as  my  own,  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Commissioner  from  Massachusetts,  that  while  we  believe 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  upon  the  statute  book  a  law  which 
will  compel  people  to  give  us  information,  our  impression  is 
that  information  so  obtained  would  not  be  of  much  value,  so 
far  as  statistics  are  concerned,  either  to  the  bureau  or  to  the 
state.  I  believe  by  having  that  penalty  we  secure  a  great  many 
returns  that  we  could  not  otherwise  get;  for  instance,  we  send 
out  a  communication  asking  for  certain  information,  and  if  it  is 
not  returned  within  a  reasonable  time  we  send  out  a  blank  giv- 
ing them  thirty  days  in  which  to  comply  with  our  request.  In- 
variably that  thirty-day  notice  brings  a  reply,  so  [  have  not 
had  any  occasion  to  enforce  the  penalty  in  order  to  secure  a  re- 
ply to  any  inquiry  made  by  the  bureau.     I  suppose  that  is   be- 
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cause  we  have  the  law  on  our  statute  book.  If  it  was  not  there 
very  likely  the  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  bureau  might 
have  some  trouble  in  getting  information  that  would  be  of  any 
value.  1  have  not  looked  up  the  laws  governing  the  bureaus 
of  other  states,  but  I  have  always  thought  that  the  New  York 
law  was  drafted  from  the  Massachusetts  law,  and  I  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  all  bureaus  had  a  penalty  attached  to 
their  law.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  law,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  enforce  it,  except  where  it 
is  absolutely  necessary.  If  you  wanted  some  Tery  important 
facts,  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain,  and  a  man 
refused  to  give  them,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  enforce 
the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  public  that  the  law 
could  be  enforced  and  thus  lead  people  to  give  information 
without  our  being  obliged  to  apply  to  the  law.  I  think  it  is 
good  in  that  way.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  on  the  statute 
book,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  or  judicious  to  enforce  it 
at  all  times. 

Mb.  Schilling:  You  say  you  send  out  circulars  and  that 
you  invariably  get  returns.  On  all  such  circulars  sent  through 
the  mail  do  you  indicate  that  there  is  such  a  law  that  imposes 
a  penalty  upon  all  who  refuse  to  answer,  so  that  all  persons  to 
whom  you  send  circulars  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Dowling:  Yes,  sir.  Every  circular  that  goes  out  has 
a  clause  from  the  law  printed  upon  it. 

The  President:  There  has  been  some  interesting  ex- 
perience during  the  last  year  or  two  that  may  be  of  value  to 
this  Convention.  The  United  States  census  law,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, provides  a  penalty  for  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requests 
of  the  government  for  information,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  ac- 
tions have  been  brought  under  that  law  to  compel  manufac- 
turers to  furnish  certain  information.  Only  one  of  those  cases 
has  been  brought  to  an  issue,  and  that  was  in  the  southern 
district  of  Michigan.  The  judge  there  quashed  the  indictment 
on  various  grounds,  but  principally  upon  the  ground  that  the 
census  officials  could  not  compel  a  person  to  furnish  informa- 
tion unless  congress  specifically  made  the  inquiry.  Now,  there 
is  a  question  which  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Commissioner  Dowling,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
could  carry  through  to  success  a  suit  under  the  act  under  which 
he  works,  for  this  reason:  The  legislature  of  New  York,  in 
the  act,  says  that  any  question  which  the  Commissioner  of  La- 
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bor  may  propound  to  a  maDofacturer  must  be  answered  by  him, 
and  that  if  not  answered  he  shall  be  subject  to  such  and  such 
penalties.  Now,  what  is  that,  in  essence,  if  it  is  not  delegating 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  the  power  to  define  a  crime?  He 
is  given  the  authority,  which  the  legislature  of  New  York  only 
has  under  its  constitution,  of  defining  what  is  a  crime.  The 
Commissioner,  under  that  act,  may  ask  any  question  which  in 
his  judgment  he  sees  fit  to  ask,  and  if  that  particular  question 
is  not  answered  the  refusal  to  answer  it  becomes  a  crime,  and 
the  legislature  of  New  York  is  then  in  the  position  of  having 
given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  York  the  power 
to  say  what  shall  be  a  crime  and  what  shall  not  be  a  crime  in 
certain  directions.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  delegation  of 
power  to  a  single  official  by  the  legislature  of  a  state  would  hold 
water  in  the  highest  court  of  the  state  for  a  single  minute.  It 
could  not.  But  if  the  legislature  or  congress — which  is  the 
federal  legislature — defines  in  the  act  itself  the  specific  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  and  if  they  are  asked  by  the  proper  officer 
authorized  by  that  law  to  ask  them,  and  refusal  results,  then 
that  refusal,  under  proper  legislation,  becomes  an  offense — a 
misdemeanor — and  can  be  punished  according  to  law;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  question  which  is  simply  left  to  another  to 
frame,  and  which  is  not  framed  by  the  legislature  itself,  could 
have  any  force  whatever  in  any  of  our  courts.  The  trouble 
comes  in  attempting  to  enforce  any  such  legislation.  Suppose 
the  Commissioner  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  authority 
which  he  has  from  his  legislature,  prosecutes  a  manafacturing 
concern  for  refusal  to  give  certain  information  and  gets  whipped 
in  the  prosecution;  he  has  done  more  injury  to  official  sta- 
tistics by  that  course  than  could  possibly  occur  from  any  other 
move.  He  has  simply  advertised  the  fact  that  the  highest 
court  of  that  state  says  that  no  one  is  obliged  to  answer  any  of 
these  questions,  and  every  one  would  take  refuge  behind  that 
decision.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  court  should  decide 
that  the  law  was  constitutional  and  that  the  Commissioner  could 
enforce  his  inquires,  yoa  have  not  accomplished  very  much 
after  all,  because  if  you  cannot  get  information  without  penalty 
it  is  worth  but  little.  In  a  report  of  Commissioner  Dowling's 
predecessor  the  trouble,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  learn, 
arose  from  the  existence  of  that  compulsory  law,  for  the  manu- 
facturers, being  obliged  to  give  something,  gave  whatever  they 
chose,  without  reference  to  its  accuracy.    Information  that  is 
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foiced  from  the  person  giving  it  is  not  worth  very  much  from 
a  statistical  point  of  view.  Information  that  comes  honestly, 
from  the  interest  of  a  person  in  the  facts  that  are  being  secured, 
is  worth  infinitely  more.  So  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 
I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  what  Mr.  Dowling  and  Mr. 
Wadlin  have  said,  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  on  the 
statute  book;  but  I  am  something  like  the  old  fellow  down  in 
Maine,  who  said  that  he  was  very  much  in  favor  of  prohibition 
but  "agin  its  enforcement."  While  I  am  in  favor  of  the  com- 
pulsory law  in  regard  to  statistical  information,  I  am  '^agin  its 
enforcement." 

Mb.  Howard:  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  good  there  is  in 
having  a  law  on  the  statute  books  if  it  is  put  there  not  to  be  en- 
forced. 

The  President:  It  requires  discretion.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal point.  It  is  like  laws  on  many  other  subjects— when  peo- 
ple know  a  law  exists  they  take  a  course  they  would  not  take  if 
they  knew  no  such  law  existed. 

Mr.  Howard:  I  have  no  authority  in  Maryland,  and  I 
have  as  much  need  for  authority  as  for  means.  The  bill  I  had 
drafted  was  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  Baltimore,  and  after  going  over  the  matter  carefully 
we  incorporated  in  our  bill  the  penalties  provided  by  the  New 
York  law.  There  was  some  murmuring  and  some  opposition  to 
it.  They  did  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind  would  go  in  Mary- 
land. In  our  state  almost  every  man  is  opposed  to  anything 
that  savors  of  being  compulsory,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  compulsory  law  through  the  legislature.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  I  have  been  hampered  and  absolutely  prevented 
from  getting  the  best  results  because  of  that  lack  of  authority. 
The  first  year  I  was  in  office  I  asked  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
the  Federation  of  Labor  to  suggest  to  me  the  lines  of  investiga- 
tion they  would  like  to  have  taken  up.  Of  course  the  Maryland 
Bureau  has  a  very  large  province;  it  can  take  up  almost  any 
question.  The  former  organization  suggested  child  labor  as  a 
suitable  subject  of  inquiry,  and  I  undertook  an  investigation 
along  that  line.  I  think  I  made  the  investigation  as  well  as  it 
could  be  made  under  the  circumstances,  but  I  had  not  a  parti- 
cle of  authority.  I  might  go  into  the  establishment  of  a  man 
who  had  four  or  five  hundred  children  employed  and  ask  him 
their  ages,  and  he  v^ould  tell  mo  that  he  had  no  children  under 
age.    Now,  although  I  knew  he  was  not  telling  the  truth,  I  had 
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no  way  to  compel  him  to  give  me  accurate  information.  So  far 
as  getting  trostworthy  resalts  was  concerned,  tiie  investigation 
was  a  failure.  I  published  the  results,  but  I  thought  as  little 
of  them  as  anybody.  For  that  reason  I  sought  to  get  some 
authority,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  bill  was  defeated.  It  was 
passed  in  the  house,  but  was  turned  down  in  the  senate  for 
the  want  of  a  constitutional  majority.  I  had  enough  votes  to 
pass  the  bill,  but  could  not  get  them  in.  It  seems  to  me  some 
authority  is  a  good  thing.  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  without  it.  We  are  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea." 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  enforce  such  a  law,  and  yet 
I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  any  information  if  we  do 
not  have  it 

Mb.  Simmebman:  The  law  of  New  Jersey  provides  no  pen- 
alty whatever  for  the  refusal  to  answer  questions.  I  have  al- 
ways understood  that  a  law  to  compel  manufacturers  to  give  the 
information  we  generally  want  would  be  unconstitutional  in  our 
state.  It  might  be  applied  to  corporations,  as  we  generally  un- 
derstand the  term  there.  The  legislature,  for  instance,  would 
have  the  right  to  compel  corporations  to  give  us  all  the  infor- 
mation we  desire,  but  this  would  not  apply  to  individuals.  I 
consulted  the  attorney  general  of  our  state  about  the  compul- 
sory arbitration  law.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  could 
enact  a  law  to  compel  corporations  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
a  compulsory  arbitration  act,  but  he  was  in  doubt  whether  the 
courts  would  enforce  it  when  applied  to  individual  employers. 
Now,  I  have  never  sought  to  attach  any  penalties  for  refusal  to 
answer  inquiries — in  fact  I  have  rather  been  opposed  to  such  a 
course.  True,  I  have  many  times  felt  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
a  fellow  up  and  put  him  in  jail  awhile  for  his  treatment  of  my- 
self and  others  and  his  utter  heartlessness  in  regard  to  the 
questions  that  had  been  propounded  to  him — his  indifference  to 
the  whole  matter.  But  my  idea  of  a  labor  bureau  is  something 
like  what  Horace  Greeley  said  about  a  newspaper.  He  said  that 
the  way  to  make  a  newspaper  was  to  make  it  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  whenever  the  readers  failed  to  get  a  number  they  would 
feel  as  if  they  had  lost  something.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
make  our  bureaus  a  success  is  to  make  our  reports  so  interest- 
ing and  so  important  to  everybody  that  public  sentiment  will 
really  compel  people  to  give  us  the  information  we  seek.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  law  that  could  not  be  evaded,  and  even  if  we 
had  a  law  in  our  state,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  much 
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more  accurate  statisticB  under  compulsion  than  we  get  from 
those  who  are  disposed  to  give  us  the  information  we  ask  for. 
That  which  would  be  forced  out  of  people  by  such  a  law  would 
be  likely  to  be  as  misleading  as  what  we  fail  to  get  now. 

Mr.  Schilling:    I  think  it  would  be  more  so. 

Mb  Simmerman:  Of  course,  if  the  law  compelled  people 
to  reply  to  our  inquiries,  we  would  have  to  accept  the  returns 
made  under  oath,  and  if  men  will  perjure  themselves  to  get  re- 
lief from  paying  an  income  tax  of  $100  or  $200,  I  do  not  see 
why  they  would  not  perjure  themselves  to  avoid  giving  us  what 
we  are  after.  Therefore,  I  have  never  thought  it  important  that 
we  should  have  penalties. 

Mr.  Dowlino:  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  that  there  are  very  few  laws  that  cannot  be  evaded,  and 
I  believe  that  is  the  general  sentiment  of  people  who  are  look- 
ing for  legislation  in  certain  lines.  In  the  course  of  an  experi- 
ence of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  during  which  I  have  followed 
very  closely  the  interests  of  labor  legislation,  I  have  observed 
that  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  people  who  are  careless  in 
giving  information  when  the  information  asked  for  is  supposed 
to  be  voluntary,  with  no  penalty  attached  to  the  refusal  to  re- 
ply. It  is  not  because  they  do  not  wish  to  give  it,  but  simply 
because  they  are  careless  and  do  not  care  to  spend  the  necessary 
time;  but  if  they  realize  that  there  is  a  penalty  attached — if 
they  see  it  stated  on  the  blank  that  there  is  a  penalty  if  they  re- 
fuse to  give  the  information — as  a  rule  they  will  immediately 
give  it.  When  the  factory  inspection  law  was  first  established 
in  New  York,  the  Board  of  Factory  Inspectors  had  no  penalty, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  factory  inspectors  to  ac- 
complish anything  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  in 
relation  to  fire  escapes,  the  protection  of  women  and  childreii, 
etc.  The  following  year  it  became  necessary  to  amend  the  law 
and  provide  a  penalty,  and  after  this  was  done  the  factory  in- 
spector had  no  trouble.  I  believe  up  to  the  present  time  he 
has  not  had  three  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  evil 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts,  and  that  was  in  regard 
to  the  weekly  payment  of  wages.  Now,  without  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  this  law  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the 
factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  law,  simply  because  when  he 
went  to  a  manufacturer  and  said  to  him  that  there  was  a  shaft* 
ing  in  his  factory  which  was  dangerous  to  the  employes  or  that 
a  fire  escape  was  necessary  in  that  factory,  and  issued  an  order 
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to  that  efifect,  the  proprietor,  knowing  that  there  was  no  penalty 
attached,  failed  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  penalty  is  attached  to  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  factory  inspector,  we  find  that  the  law  is 
invariably  carried  oui 

Now,  I  can  see  how  an  evil  might  arise,  as  the  President 
suggests.  I  think  there  might  be  a  question — and  I  think  it  is 
only  a  question — ^whether  the  law  for  the  State  of  New  York 
could  be  enforced.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  limited  by 
the  Board  to  make  certain  investigations,  and  I  should  suppose 
that  the  law  that  created  the  Board  would  be  construed  as  con- 
stitutional, although  it  might  be  that  the  court  would  decide 
that  he  had  no  right  to  ask  such  questions.  But  I  fail  to  see 
where  any  harm  could  come  from  the  law,  unless  some  commis- 
sioner, who  wished  to  make  a  record  or  who  had  a  grudge 
against  some  manufacturer,  should  endeavor  to  enforce  the  law, 
in  which  event  some  harm  might  result.  Otherwise,  I  do  not 
see  how  harm  could  come  from  the  law.  I  believe  the  penalty 
attached  to  the  refusal  to  answer  questions,  so  far  as  New  York 
is  concerned,  has  worked  fairly  well.  I  believe  there  has  been 
no  dissatisfaction  from  having  that  penalty  attached.  Up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  heard  no  complaint  so  far  as  the  penalty  is 
concerned,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  cases  where  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  enforce  the  law.  I  did 
not  get  replies  to  some  of  the  circulars  sent  out  last  December 
in  regard  to  the  financial  depression,  but  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ures to  send  in  returns  was  so  small  that  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  enforce  the  law.  I  think  that  law  must  be  en- 
forced with  good  judgment,  like  any  other  law.  I  believe  it  is 
good  in  some  cases,  and  it  does  not  do  any  harm  so  far  as  I  can 
observe.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  any  community — I  do  not  care  what  community  it  is — 
that  are  careless  about  giving  information,  and  if  they  believe 
there  is  no  penalty  attached  they  will  neglect  to  send  in  impor- 
tant returns,  and  if  you  notify  them  a  second  time,  if  there  is 
no  penalty,  they  will  pay  no  more  attention  than  they  did  the 
first  time;  while,  if  you  have  a  penalty,  they  will  give  you  pretty 
fair  reports.  I  see  no  harm  in  it,  except,  as  I  have  said,  it 
might  be  brought  into  court  and  declared  unconstitutional;  but 
it  is  a  question  in  my  owd  mind  whether  it  would  be. 

Mb.  Blaokhobe:  Our  law  is  such  that  you  cannot  enforce 
it,   except    with  reference    to    factory   inspection.       That    is 
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the  only  way  in  which  yoa  can  enforce  it.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  CommissioDer  has  the  power  to  visit  factories  and  to 
prevent  over  crowding,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  jadgment 
of  the  Commissioner  must  be  backed  up  by  a  certificate  from 
a  reputable  physician  stating  that  the  factory  is  over  crowded 
before  he  can  enforce  the  penalty.  I  believe  it  is  made  a  mis- 
demeanor to  over  crowd  a  factory  in  our  state.  The  CJommis- 
sioner  also  has  power  to  insist  that  shafting  shall  be  kept  in  a 
safe  condition,  etc. 

The  President:  That  relates  to  the  inspection  of  fac- 
tories. 

Mr.  Blacemore:  But  it  all  comes  under  the  duties  of 
the  Commissioner  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  He  can  force  them 
to  put  up  fire  escapes,  under  the  same  penalty  as  that  for  over 
crowding,  provided  there  are  twenty  or  more  people  above  the 
first  story.  Every  mine  owner  in  the  state  is  also  compelled  to 
make  returns  as  to  the  output  of  his  mine.  That  has  to  be  sent 
in  every  year  by  the  first  of  Jane. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary,  as  Mr.  Dowling  says,  to  enforce  the  law,  probably 
from  the  fact  that  its  being  on  the  statute  book  deters  people 
from  violating  it.  They  probably  find  it  cheaper  to  comply 
with  the  law  than  to  fight  it.  While  it  might  be  declared  un- 
constitutional, it  would  cost  them  more  to  fight  the  case  through 
the  courts  than  to  remove  the  evils  complained  of. 

Mr.  Davis:  The  law  that  created  our  bureau  also  pro- 
vided a  penalty  for  refusal  to  furnish  information,  which  we 
have  never  enforced  and  probably  never  will,  but  it  has  been  of 
great  good  to  us.  In  fact  we  often  receive  returns  accompanied 
by  such  a  statement  as  this:  ''If  it  had  not  been  for  the  pen- 
alty attached  you  would  not  have  got  this."  Of  course,  there 
are  some  who  say  they  will  pay  the  penalty,  but  most  of  them 
fill  out  and  return  their  blanks. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  in  our  state  return  the 
blanks  on  account  of  that  penalty,  and  that  if  it  was  not  for 
the  penalty  our  reports  in  some  respects  would  be  small.  I  be- 
lieve in  retaining  the  penalty  in  the  law,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
all  other  states  have  the  same  provision. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  can  recognize  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween a  penalty  enforcing  factory  laws  and  one  compelling  em- 
ployers to  give  us  the  information  that  we  require.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  different  thing.     I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  pen- 
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allies  to  enforce  factory  laws,  limiting  the  age  of  children  and 
all  such  things — jast  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  have  a  penalty  for 
the  non-payment  of  taxes;  but  because  penalties  work  well  in 
the  enforcement  of  factory  laws  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
would  work  equally  well  in  the  line  of  assisting  us  in  our 
work.  So  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  application  really  to  the 
proposition  whether  we  should  have  penalties  to  compel  the 
person  applied  to  to  fill  out  our  blanks. 

Mb.  Howard:  It  seems  to  me  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have 
no  penalty  at  all  than  to  have  a  penalty  and  not  enforce  it.  If 
it  becomes  known  that  a  bureau  has  authority  but  never  exer- 
cises it,  it  seems  to  me  the  status  of  that  bureau  would  be  worse 
than  it  was  before  the  penalty  was  provided. 

Mb.  Powebs:  I  might  give  a  little  chapter  out  of  my  own 
experience.  As  the  law  stood  when  I  first  took  charge  of  the 
Minnesota  bureau  it  provided  a  penalty.  I  found,  in  collecting 
certain  statistics  relating  to  trades  unions,  certain  men,  from 
motives  of  their  own,  did  everything  they  could  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  those  statistics.  It  did  not  prevent  the  success  of 
of  my  work,  but  it  did  prevent  a  large  number  of  trades  union 
men  from  making  returns.  From  that  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  a  penalty  applies  to  working  people  it  amounts 
to  nothing.  A  commissioner  who  tried  to  enforce  this  penalty, 
to  my  mind,  would  be  foolish.  You  cannot  enforce  penalties 
when  they  deal  with  large  numbers  of  men,  and  when  you  are 
dealing  with  working  men  it  means  large  bodies  of  men  always. 
I  had  returns  in  another  investigation  from  manufacturers  The 
larger  proportion  of  those  returns  were  so  defective,  showed  so 
much  of  inaccuracy  or  such  a  peculiar  condition  of  business 
that  I  never  tabulated  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be 
totally  misleading.  I  believe  the  manufacturers  made  these  de- 
fective returns  on  account  of  the  penalty,  but  taking  no  interest 
in  statistics  were  not  careful  to  have  them  correct.  Again,  I  be- 
lieve some  of  those  men  purposely  gave  incorrect  statements 
because  they  feared  that  honest  returns  would  possibly  be  dis- 
closed by  the  bureau  and  hurt  their  business.  We  had  no  pro« 
vision  which  put  a  penalty  on  the  officers  of  the  bureau  for  dis- 
closing or  betraying  a  confidence  that  might  be  placed  in  them 
under  these  returns.  But  last  winter  when  we  had  a  complete 
revision  of  the  law  I  omitted  any  reference  to  penalties  for  the 
manufacturers.  I  did  place  in  the  law  the  requirement  that 
manufacturers  and  every  one  should  make  returns,  but  omitted 
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the  peualty,  simply  asing  the  word  "required."  Then  I  had 
put  into  that  law  a  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment  for  any 
officer  or  employe  of  the  bureau  who  should  betray  or  disclose 
any  of  these  elements  or  facts  that  were  committed  or  en- 
trusted to  the  bureau.  What  is  the  result?  We  send  out  to 
manufacturers  and  others  a  similar  circular  to  the  one  we  sentout 
during  the  first  two  years.  We  send  out  the  same  for  the  flour 
business.  Under  the  first  law,  we  did  not  get  replies  to  over 
one-half — in  fact,  one-third — of  the  flour  manufacturers,  and  of 
that  one-third,  one-half  were  thoroughly  misleading.  Under 
the  new  law  we  have  received  returns  from  all  except  about  fif- 
teen little  mills  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  we  shall  get  in 
the  course  of  routine  work  before  the  year  is  out,  I  believe, 
with  the  exception  of  possibly  two  or  three.  The  great  mass  of 
those  returns  are  what  I  believe  to  be  honest,  painstaking 
efforts  to  give  us  accurate  information.  In  fact  these  men  have 
come  to  feel  an  interest  in  our  statistics,  which  no  one  did  in 
the  first  place,  and  when  you  get  your  manufacturers  and  every 
one  to  have  faith  in  your  statistics  they  will  make  any  returns 
you  ask  them.  Now,  it  is  along  that  very  same  line  that  we  had 
difficulty  with  the  great  mass  of  working  people.  My  predeces- 
sor, who  was  an  active  worker  in  the  labor  field,  also  bad  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  working  people  to  make  the  returns  of 
individual  schedules.  Today  there  is  not  a  single  man,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  to  whom  our  schedules  go,  who  hesitates,  much 
less  refuses,  to  make  replies.  Hence  it  is  that  I  believe  the 
whole  success  of  the  bureau  results,  not  so  much  from  penal- 
ties, as  from  the  building  up  of  a  confidence  in  statistics.  In 
regard  to  a  penalty,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  any  value  in 
the  law.  I  have  felt  this,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  any  one 
of  these  bureaus  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  new  man,  without 
discretion,  who  would  seek  the  enforcement  of  penalties  to  the 
injury  of  the  cause  of  statistics.  I  do  believe  in  penalties  in 
factory  inspection,  and  we  have  penalties  connected  with  our 
work  of  factory  inspection  in  Minnesota.  I  thoroughly  believe 
in  them  there,  as  I  thoroughly  distrust  them  with  reference  to 
statistics. 

The  President:  Does  the  convention  wish  to  take  any 
action  on  the  questions  that  have  been  under  discussion  ?  There 
was  a  question  raised  yesterday  by  the  Commissioner  from  Dli- 
nois  which  impressed  me  as  being  one  of  the  most  valuable 
matters  that  can  be  discussed,  and  it  is  one  that  has  agitated 
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my  mind  for  many  years.  He  stated  very  truthfully  that  the 
bureaus  had  been  content  to  state  facts,  and  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  bureaus  should  investigate  the  causes  which 
produce  the  coDditions  indicated  by  the  facts  we  have  collected. 
I  believe  the  convention  woald  feel  itself  instructed  if  Commis- 
sioner Schilling  would  state  how  he  would  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  various  conditions  which  the  bureaus  have  from 
year  to  year  reported — take  any  one  question,  if  he  choose,  and 
give  us  his  ideas  as  to  how  the  different  commissioners  can  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  connection 
with  that  question.  I  am  sure  the  convention  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Schilling  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Sohillino:  The  way  in  which  the  question  has  been 
put  is  a  surprise  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  comply 
with  the  President's  request  by  answering  his  inquiry  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  made;  but  the  whole  subject  strikes 
me  something  like  this:  That  the  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  bureaus  of  labor,  at  least  so  far  as  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  working  people  in  having  them  established  are  concerned, 
was  the  belief  and  hope  that  some  how  and  in  some  way  these 
institutions  would  become  the  means  of  shedding  light  upon  the 
mooted  economic  problems  that  are  taxing  the  miuds  of  the 
greatest  men  and  greatest  women  of  our  day,  and  that  the 
conditions  of  life,  such  as  they  are,  would  thereby  be  changed. 
Now,  I  stated  yesterday  that  our  bureaus  have  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  simply  gone  into  the  economic  field  and  re- 
ported the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  working  men,  the  number 
of  children  under  a  given  age  employed  in  factories,  number  of 
hours  employed  and  percentage  unable  to  read  or  write,  then 
they  reported  this  condition  of  social  and  economic  life  that 
they  have  found  among  the  working  people,  which  they  hope 
can  be  and  believe  ought  to  be  ameliorated.  Now,  I  have  not 
been  a  statistician  very  long,  but  I  have  read  a  great  many  re- 
ports, and  I  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  good  work  that  the 
bureaus  have  done  up  to  this  time  in  this  particular  field,  that 
I  think  we  should  here  and  there  begin  to  inquire  into  the  rea- 
sons why  men  do  not  receive  more  than  so  much  per  day  or  per 
year,  the  reasons  why  parents  are  driven  by  poverty  to  place 
their  children  in  factories  instead  of  leaving  them  at  school,  etc. 
To  my  mind,  the  question  of  rent,  of  taxation,  of  interest,  the 
question  of  excessive  profits  by  virtue  of  our  patent  laws,  are  all 
elements  in  our  economic  system  that  form  the  great  power  of 
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attraction  of  the  possessing  classes,  by  and  through  which 
wages  are  minimized,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  func- 
tion of  our  bureaus  in  the  future  is,  in  taking  up  any  of  these 
subjects,  inquire  as  to  the  extent  that  they  influence  the  redac- 
tion of  wages  and  to  shed  some  light  as  to  how  the  land  laws 
may  be  modified  and  our  systems  of  taxation  simplified  so  that  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wages  may  result  While  my 
personal  views  of  life,  society  and  government  have  nothing  to 
do  with  my  functions  as  a  statistician,  yet  we  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  separate  our  own  individual  opinions  from  the 
work  we  have  in  hand — personally  I  am  an  extreme  believer  in 
the  principal  of  individual  freedom.  I  do  not  endorse  the  com- 
pulsory legislation  that  is  called  for  so  often  by  organized  labor 
— such  as  compulsory  arbitration,  compulsory  education,  legal 
eight-hour  working  day,  etc.  I  do  not  believe  that  parents,  as  a 
rule,  drive  their  children  into  the  factories  because  they  desire 
to  use  those  children  as  their  slaves,  but  I  believe  it  is  largely 
necessity — not  always,  but  largely — which  prompts  it,  and  I 
think  if  economic  conditions  could  be  so  adjusted,  by  which  the 
returns  to  those  parents  would  be  larger  than  they  have  been 
and  the  effort  to  make  a  living  for  their  families  would  be  easier 
and  more  certain,  that  the  general  tendency  would  be  to  send 
all  children  to  school  and  to  keep  them  there  until  they  were 
pretty  thoroughly  educated.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  I  think 
more  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
there  is  an  earnest  inquiry  into  systems  of  taxation ;  there  is  an 
extended  belief  on  the  part  of  many  men,  both  single  taxers  and 
others,  that  our  present  systems  of  taxation  are  misleading;  that 
they  are  too  complicated;  that  they  are  so  intricate  and  complex 
that  no  one,  scarcely,  can  understand  them,  and  that  our  citizens 
are  robbed  by  virtue  of  this  complicated  system  that  they  do 
not  understand,  when  they  could  not  be  robbed  if  our  systems 
were  reduced  to  a  more  simple  form,  and  each  individual,  by  a 
more  direct  system,  could  know  exactly  the  amount  he  had  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  municipal,  stat^  and  national  govern- 
ment. Believing  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  may,  with 
profit  to  our  constituents  and  profit  to  the  public  at  large,  take 
up  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  I  wish  to  introduce  the 
following  resolution,  which  I  hope  will  be  treated  calmly  and 
considerately: 

Whereas,  The  subject  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
topics  for  present-day  discussion;  and 
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Whereas,  A  JQst  and  eqaitable  system  is  desirable  from 
every  point  of  view,  all  the  individuals  of  the  oommunity  being 
interested  in  securing  such  a  system;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  considers  it  expedient  that 
individual  states  should  make  an  inquiry  to  show — 

1st.    The  value  of  land,  exclusive  of  improvements. 

2d.  The  total  amount  of  taxation  now  levied  within  each 
district  where  the  value  of  land  is  ascertained. 

3d.  The  probable  rate  of  such  taxation  which  would  be 
levied  upon  the  land  only. 

4th.  A  classification  of  values,  the  classification  to  show 
land,  improvements  of  different  kinds,  railroad  values,  exempted 
property,  and  all  other  properties,  separately. 

I  think  I  have  stated  all  that  I  wish  to  say.  I  might,  how- 
ever, before  taking  my  seat,  intimate  that  the  investigation 
which  will  go  on  in  Illinois  is  to  be  almost  entirely  along  the 
line  of  this  resolution,  although  in  some  phases  it  differs 
slightly. 

The  President:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Yance:  I  do  not  know  but  the  resolution  might  be 
proper,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  anything  to  be  considered 
binding  on  the  members  of  this  Convention,  when  they  come 
to  make  up  their  work  for  the  coming  year,  might  be  a  little 
out  of  the  way.  For  instance,  we  find  different  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  different  states.  To  gather  information  along  the  line 
of  that  resolution  would  be  impossible  in  Connecticut,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  make  up  our  tax  books  in  a  different 
manner  from  most  states.  All  of  the  western  states  have  a 
county  organization,  but  we  have  no  such  organization  in  Con- 
necticut. We  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  town — the  old 
fundamental  principle  of  each  town  being  a  republic  in  itself, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  folllow  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  resolution. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  bring  a  matter  before  the 
convention  in  regard  to  which  the  members  may  have  some  sug- 
gestions to  offer,  particularly  the  presiding  officer,  as  I  under- 
stand he  has  the  subject  in  hand  in  his  department  I  refer  to 
building  and  loan  associations.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  a  building  and  loan  association  is  this:  A 
number  of  people  in  a  particular  locality  get  together  and  co- 
operate for  the  benefit  of  all  in  the  securing  of  homes.  Some 
loan  and  some  borrow,   and  the  result  is  that  in  from  ten  to 
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twelve  years  the  lender  gets  his  money  back  and  the  borrower 
has  paid  for  his  home  and  in  doin^  so  has  had  the  benefit  of  cu- 
mulative savings.  That  fundamental  principle  is  proper.  It  has 
been  worked  out  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  other 
states,  and  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good.  But  there 
are  other  associations  which  have  taken  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple and  abused  it.  I  have  found  that  so  in  Connecticut,  and 
I  presume  every  man  who  has  studied  this  subject  has  found  it 
so  in  his  own  state.  Recently  a  man  from  Wisconsin — I  think 
he  was  the  secretary  of  state,  at  any  rate  he  was  a  Scandinavian 
and  a  man  prominent  in  that  state — came  to  Connecticut  as  the 
agent  of  an  association  in  Minneapolis.  He  said  that  a  great 
many  of  the  Scandinavian  people  out  there  were  building  homes 
and  that  they  would  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  money  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  He  represented  to  our  people  that  they 
could  make  8  or  10  per  cent  on  their  deposits,  and  a  great  many 
people  in  Connecticut  invested  their  money  in  that  enterprise. 
Now,  that  association  collapsed  and  the  people  will  get  neither 
their  interest  nor  their  principal.  The  basic  idea  of  a  building 
association  is  its  economic  management  A  number  of  people 
get  together  and  agree  to  pay  a  secretary  S200  or  $300  a  year. 
They  have  but  small  expenses  and  the  cost  of  management  is 
very  slight.  Consequently  the  association  is  successful.  The 
other  associations  occupy  expensive  offices  and  pay  their 
officers  salaries  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  They 
send  agents  about  the  country  soliciting  people  to  put  their 
money  into  their  enterprises.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
simply,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  are  about  to  witness  some 
such  period  in  relation  to  building  associations  as  we  did  in 
regard  to  these  "get-rich-quick"  concerns  that  were  running 
about  the  country  and  which  swindled  the  working  people  of 
this  country  out  of  millions  of  dollars.  People  were  induced 
tK>  put  $50  into  those  concerns  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  get  $100  or  $200  back,  but  the  thing  was  a  swindle,  and 
consequently  the  people  were  robbed  of  their  hard-earned 
money.  I  know  of  a  concern— a  building  and  loan  association 
— that  has  a  magnificently  drawn  charter,  in  which  the  expenses 
of  the  concern  are  limited  to  a  very  small  amount.  It  is  held 
up  to  a  man  with  the  remark:  "See  here,  we  cannot  exceed  this 
amount  of  expenditure,  consequently  the  association  is  bound 
to  succeeds"  I  investigated  the  matter.  I  discovered  that  back 
of  the  original  association  there  was  another  association   that 
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was  furnishing  the  money  to  conduct"  the  putative  arrangement 
before  the  people.  Now,  that  is  not  the  correct  way  to  do. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  thousands  of  people  may  be 
swindled  by  those  associations.  If  we  collect  the  facts  for  these 
associations  as  they  are  given  to  us  by  the  associations  them- 
selves and  present  them  to  the  public,  they  are  entirely  mislead- 
ing. Now,  the  question  comes  up,  shall  we  present  the  data  as 
formulated  in  prospectuses,  or  shall  we  draw  our  conclusions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  have  not  the  intelligence  to  do 
it  themselves?  This  is  a  very  important  question  in  ethics,  so 
far  as  the  duties  of  commissioners  of  labor  are  concerned.  I 
think  every  man  here  understands  the  conditions.  We  know 
what  the  trouble  is  and  we  can  imagine  what  may  come  upon 
us  in  connection  with  these  associations.  The  question,  there- 
fore, as  I  said  before,  is,  shall  we  present  these  facts  and  make 
no  notes,  or  shall  we  present  them  and  point  out  what  may  be 
hidden  beneath  the  facts?  If  we  were  to  see  a  sign- post  point- 
ing south,  on  the  next  street  corner,  with  "Boston"  on  it,  we 
would  know  it  was  wrong;  and  it  is  just  so  in  regard  to  these 
facts — they  are  entirely  misleading.  Consequently,  when  we 
see  people  putting  out  tables  and  columns  of  figures  and  mis- 
leading statements  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  conducting  their 
associations,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  the  poor  people  who  read  our 
reports  to  point  out  these  dangers? 

Mr.  Howard:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  and  I  say 
this  in  an  entirely  friendly  spirit,  that  the  discussion  is  drifting 
very  far  from  the  point. 

The  President:  Mr.  Vance  has  been  discussing  the  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Schilling  in  his  resolution.  That  resolution  is 
before  the  convention  for  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Howard:  Mr.  Vance  has  said,  1  believe,  that  he 
doubts  the  advisability  of  adopting  any  resolution  here  that  will 
bind  us  to  any  method  of  investigation.  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  resolution  binds  us  at  all.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rec- 
ommendation. At  Denver  the  convention  passed  a  resolution 
to  take  up  the  investigation  of  employment  agencies.  There 
was  nothing  binding  about  it.  I  am  certainly  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  resolution.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  anything  under  the  sun  that  is  of  more  interest  or 
importance  than  an  investigation  of  this  question  of  taxation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  towering  above  everything  else — cer- 
tainly for  the  poor  man,  the  laboring  man,  whom  we  know  is 
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paying  more  taxes  today,  in  proportion  to  what  he  has,  than 
anybody  else.  I  cannot  do  anything  in  this  line  in  Maryland, 
because  the  books  in  that  state  are  in  such  condition  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  information  from  them,  but  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lines  of  work  that  the  various 
bureaus  could  possibly  undertake,  and  I  hope  the  resolution 
will  pass 

Mr.  Mobse:  It  seenis  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  more  willing  to  have  this  investigation  made,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  him  to  do  it 
in  his  own  state.  Now,  that  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  that  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  all  of  his  wife's  relatives  go  to  the 
war.  In  our  state,  daring  the  past  ten  years,  I  think  our  legisla- 
ture has  enacted  three  distinct  general  tax  laws.  I  apprehend 
that  if  I  were  to  go  into  this  matter — and  I  think  I  see  the 
drift  of  it;  it  is  simply  in  the  direction  of  single  tax — ^and  un- 
dertake to  make  any  recommendations  to  the  legislature  of 
Michigan — and,  gentlemen,  I  believe  you  in  other  states  would 
be  in  the  same  fix — I  would  simply  find  myself  the  laughing- 
stock among  the  members  of  the  legislature.  1  apprehend  they 
are  satisfied  they  know  as  much  about  this  subject  as  we  do. 
Yesterday  the  inquiry  was  made  here  as  to  how  we  should  con- 
duct this  investigation.  Since  then  I  have  spent  a  good 
straight  hour  with  the  gentlemen  who  were  here,  in  discussing 
the  subject,  and  I  am  just  as  much  in  the  dark  now  as  I  was 
yesterday  morning  as  to  how  we  are  to  proceed  with  this  inves- 
tigation. If  there  is  any  good  to  come  out  of  this  inquiry  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  that  resolution.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  not  prejudiced,  but  so  far  as  I  am  enlightened  at  present 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  want  to  say,  in  response  to  Mr.  Morse's 
remarks,  that  it  is  not  because  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
me  to  conduct  this  investigation  in  Maryland  that  I  want  to  see 
the  work  accomplished  in  other  states.  I  am  as  anxious  as  any 
one  to  undertake  this  line  of  work,  and  have  already  presented 
some  chapters  in  my  reports  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  constitute  the  only  work  of  the  kind  thus  far 
undertaken  by  the  state  bureaus;  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  me  to  carry  out  this  investigation  on 
the  basis  suggested  in  the  resolution,  and,  because  I  cannot  do 
it  myself,  I  am  all  the  more  anxious  to  see  the  other  bureaus 
undertake  the  work. 
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Mb.  Powers:  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  resolution, 
although  I  would  like  to  see  its  scope  broadened  considerably. 
The  subject  of  taxation  is  becoming  a  greater  and  more  vital 
question  in  all  the  states  of  the  country  as  tbe  years  go  by.  I 
think  this  resolution  as  it  stands,  looking  only  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  taxation  as  it  relates  to  the  question  of  single  tax,  is  a 
very  narrow  one,  and  one  that  will  not  interest  many  of  our 
states.  There  are  questions  that  are  more  immediately  pressing, 
at  least  in  Minnesota,  and  one  of  these  is  the  inequality  of  tax- 
ation as  between  communities.  There  are  in  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota some  communities  that  pay  more  than  three  times — in 
some  oases  seven  times — the  relative  rate  of  taxation  that  other 
communities  pay.  The  board  of  trade  of  Minneapolis,  in 
which  city  I  reside,  has  begun  an  investigation  relative  to 
this  subject — not  relating  to  any  hobby — but  simply  with  a 
view  of  bringing  about  a  more  equitable  and  even  taxation 
throughout  the  state,  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
abuses  between  community  and  community  and  between  indi- 
vidual and  individual.  This  investigation  is  being  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trade,  composed  of  hard-headed, 
practical  business  men,  who  are  seeking  to  bring  out  all  the 
facts  relating  to  this  question  of  taxation,  and  I  have  no  ques- 
tion but  what,  under  their  leadership,  there  will  come  before 
our  next  legislature  a  strong  bill  for  a  thorough  investigation, 
under  legislative  sanction  and  control,  which  shall  bring  out  all 
the  facts.  If  this  resolution  can  be  broadened  so  as  to  include 
not  only  this  minor  question  of  taxation,  as  I  look  at  it,  but  all 
the  points  connected  with  the  subject,  I  shall  support  it  most 
heartily,  because  we  can  then  go  before  the  people  and  ask  them 
for  help  beyond  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  bureaus  in  order 
to  conduct  such  an  investigation. 

The  President  (from  the  floor,  Mr.  Lacy  having  been 
called  to  the  chair:)  There  are  two  or  three  points  relative  to 
this  resolution  that  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  attention  of 
the  Convention.  The  tenth  rule  for  the  government  of  this 
Convention  says  that  ''a  standing  committee  of  three,  com- 
posed of  the  President,  First  Vice  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Convention,  is  hereby  created,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  se 
lect  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may  deem,  in  their 
judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation 
by  the  bureaus  of  statistics."  This  standing  committee,  through 
the  very  circumstances  that  destroyed  our  general  organization, 
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was  sot  in  existence  to  make  any  recommendations  to  this  Con- 
vention. I  simply  make  this  statement  to  show  why  there  were 
no  matters  presented  to  the  Convention  for  general  investiga- 
tion The  rule  is  a  most  excellent  one,  but  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  had  no  force.  I  was  consulted  relative  to  the  res- 
olution offered  by  the  Commissioner  from  Illinois,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  timely 
one,  without  reference  to  this,  that  or  the  other  system  of  taxa- 
tion, and  for  this  reason:  I  presume  you  are  all  subjected  to 
very  many  questionings  by  public  men — members  of  congress, 
members  of  your  legislatures,  newspaper  men  and  others — for 
information  relative  to  the  classification  of  property.  There  is 
no  question  that  comes  more  frequently  to  the  census  office  and 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  than  the  one  which  calls  for  a 
classification  of  the  property  of  this  country  into  land  and  into 
buildings  or  improvements.  The  census  office,  in  its  work  of 
1890,  did  not  see  fit,  for  some  reason,  to  collect  information 
which  would  separate  the  land  from  the  buildings  and  other 
improvements.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  annually  makes  a 
report  which  gives  its  property  somewhat  in  detail  To  remedy 
this  and  to  put  the  Department  of  Labor  in  a  position  where  it 
could,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  answer  these  questions,  which 
come  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  the  world,  I  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  last  year,  through  a  special  agent,  in  trying 
to  collect  information  which  should  enable  me  to  say  that  the 
land  values  of  the  country  and  the  improvement  values  were 
so  and  so,  or  approximately  so  and  so,  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  states  and  one  or  two  lo- 
calities in  other  states  I  failed  to  collect  the  information. 
Now,  this  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  declares  that  this  Con- 
vention considers  it  expedient  that  individual  states  should 
make  an  inquiry  to  show  the  classification  of  property,  etc.  It 
does  not  say  that  the  various  Commissioners  of  Labor  shall  do 
this,  but  that  the  individual  states  ought  to  make  the  inquiry,  in 
order  to  show  this  classification  of  property,  which  does  not  ex- 
ist at  the  present  time  in  more  than  one  or  two  states  of  the 
whole  nation .  Now,  this  classification  of  values  is  essential  to 
the  discussion  of  any  system  of  taxation,  be  it  the  single  tax 
system  or  any  other  system.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  is 
spending  thousands  of  dollars,  through  a  great  commission,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  method  by  which  the  constitution 
of  the  state   can  be  carried  out.     There  is  not  a  single   state 
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constitution  in  the  Union  that  does  not  provide  that  there 
shall  be  established  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation,  yet 
there  is  not  a  state  in  the  union  that  has  one.  We  all  know 
that  if  there  was  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation,  our 
taxes,  individaally,  would  be  exceedingly  light;  for  a  just  and 
equitable  system  means  an  honest  system,  and  that  means  that 
every  man  shall  pay  according  to  his  ability  and  according  to  what 
he  receives  from  the  public.  This  resolution,  if  I  understand 
it,  and  Mr.  Schilling  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  is  simply 
aimed  at  getting  at  these  fundamental  elements  of  information 
which  are  essential  to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  any  system  of 
taxation.  You  cannot  do  it  without  separating  the  value  of  the 
land  from  the  value  of  the  improvements.  When  this  subject 
was  brought  to  my  attention  I  at  once  said  that  it  was  a  good 
thing,  for  while  it  commits  none  of  us  to  any  investigation,  it 
shows  that  this  convention  is  alive  to  some  of  the  important 
questions  of  the  day.  If  it  declared  in  favor  of  single  tax 
simply,  if  it  looked  to  the  adoption  of  an  income  tax  or  to  an 
import  tax  as  a  just  and  equitable  system,  I  should  be  perfectly 
free  to  oppose  it;  but  it  is  a  broad  resolution  looking  to  the  col- 
lection of  those  fundamental  facts  which  we  must  have  before 
we  can  fully  an  freely  discuss  the  question  of  better  methods  of 
taxation.  I  agree  with  every  word  that  the  Commissioner  from 
Minnesota  has  said,  that  a  broad  investigation  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  taxation  is  what  is  needed,  but  that  would  be  too  heavy  a 
burden  upon  the  various  officers  for  this  convention  to  recom- 
mend. In  my  own  state  of  Massachusetts  a  joint  committee  of 
the  legislature  labored  last  year  and  spent  some  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  in  trying  to  determine  how  the  system, of  tax- 
ation of  that  state  might  be  modified  or  extended  or  rehabili- 
tated, so  that  all  these  matters  could  come  in,  and  the  very  first 
stumbling  block  they  met  was  the  things  that  would  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way  if  this  resolution  were  adopted  and  its  recom- 
mendations carried  out  in  the  various  states.  They  have  the 
best  system  of  classification  of  property  in  Massachusetts  of  any 
state  in  the  union,  but  they  lack  just  the  facts  which  this  reso- 
lution aims  at  securing.  Coming  back  to  my  own  experience  in 
endeavoring  to  answer  questions  in  relation  to  this  subject 
which  are  received  from  every  part  of  the  country,  I  was  glad 
to  see  something  brought  before  this  convention  which  would 
enable  its  members  to  go  before  the  judiciary  committee  of 
their  state  legislatures  or  the  tax  departments  of  their  states 
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and  ask  that  this  matter  be  taken  up,  for  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution.  If  a 
state  has  the  courage  to  instruct  its  assessors  to  return  property 
in  specified  form  you  have  a  solution  of  the  problem.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  instruct  the  local  assessors,  by  resolution  or 
otherwise,  to  report  the  property  in  specific  forms  instead  of  in 
lump  sums.  Years  ago  I  tried  to  get  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  instruct  its  assessors  to  report  the  amount  of  mort- 
gaged property  as  well  as  the  value  of  all  property,  but  did  not 
succeed.  If  states  could  have  the  backbone  to  report,  through 
their  existing  and  organized  channels,  without  the  expenditure 
of  a  cent  of  money,  all  these  vital  features,  interesting  to  the 
whole  world,  great  good  could  be  accomplished,  and  a  system 
could  be  devised  which  cannot  be  devised  without  them.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  I  felt,  when  the  resolution  was  suggested, 
that  the  convention  would  be  putting  itself  in  line  with  pro- 
gressive statistical  work  by  agreeing  to  its  provisions,  and  I 
hope  the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Mb.  Walts:  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  resolution,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  none  of 
my  brother  commissioners  would  hesitate  to  join  me  in  the 
vote  for  fear  of  a  '*nigger  in  the  wood  pile."  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  need  whatever  for  fear.  The  resolution  is  plain  and 
simple — ^a  mere  declaration  of  the  expediency  of  securing  in- 
formation  as  to  our  methods  of  taxation — and  I  do  not  think  any 
man  need  hesitate  one  moment  to  vote  for  it  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  you  must  make  the  investigation,  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  further  discussion  or  any  further  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
any  one  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Powers  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  un- 
animously adopted: 

liesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  oonyention  be  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  their  courtesy  in 
permitting  the  nse  of  their  rooms  for  the  sessions  of  this  body. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walts,  the  matter  of  photographing  all 
the  members  of  the  convention  present  or  absent  was  referred 
to  the  President  and  Secretary  for  investigation  and  report  as 
to  the  best  method. 

Mr.  Howard  offered  the  following  resolution,,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 
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Besolvedy  That  the  cordial  thanka  of  the  convention  be  tendered  the 
President,  Secretary  and  Stenographer  of  this  convention  for  their  oonrtesy 
and  efficiency  during  the  session. 

The  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  President 
L.  G.  POWERS,  Secretary 'Treasurer. 


^My)         ^MB^         <aMMi. 
^W^         ^W         "W^ 


• 
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^FFENDIX. 


The  following  statements  of  current  work  of  bureaus  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  by  officials  not  in 
attendance  upon  the  Convention,  as  per  instructions  of  the 
President.     See  proceedings  of  Convention,  page  67. 

Colorado, — Commissioner  Brentlinger:  In  my  biennial 
report  to  be  issued  January  1,  1895,  I  propose  to  publish  statis- 
tics of  wages  in  shop  and  farm,  expenses  and  per  cent  of  sav- 
ings paid  for  rent,  destitution  caused  by  the  depreciation  of 
silver,  strikes  and  labor  troubles  in  the  state,  average  wages 
paid  from  1856  to  1891,  compiled  from  Aldriches'  Report,  and 
lost  time  in  various  industries,  as  shown  by  reports  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States  and  a  table  showing  annual  earnings 
on  that  basis. 

Appropriation  for  salary,  $1,800;  for  clerk  hire,  traveling 
expenses,  etc.,  $1,500.  This  includes  cost  of  printing,  postage 
and  all  other  expenses. 

Indiana. — Commissioner  Peelle:  The  forthcoming  bi- 
ennial report  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  will  contain 
tables  and  deductions  from  the  same  relating  to  the  women 
wage  earners  of  Indianapolis,  embracing  twenty  different 
classes;  also  the  result  of  investigations  in  eight  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  state  regarding  servant  girls — that  is, 
those  engaged  only  in  domestic  service  in  private  families,  ho- 
tels and  restaurants;  also  the  result  of  investigations  among 
men  employed  in  the  various  industries  of  the  state,  embracing 
all  factory  employes;  also  statistics  relating  to  the  coal  mines 
and  employes.  In  addition  to  these  several  classes  of  industrial 
statistics,  the  report  will  contain  tables  showing  economic,  so- 
cial and  criminal  statistics  of  the  ninety-two  counties  in  the 
state. 

The  last  legislature  fixed  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau 
at  $9,000  per  annum.     This  includes  salaries  and  all  other  ex- 
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penses  except  the  printing  of  the  report.  The  cost  of  the  latter 
is  about  $2,500  every  two  years.  There  are  five  thousand  copies 
of  the  report  printed. 

J(M^7a.— OoMMissiONEB  O'Bleness:  This  bureau  is  pur- 
suing a  number  of  different  lines  of  investigation.  One  is  to 
ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  wage  earners  of  Iowa. 
Circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  working  people  of  the 
state  and  answers  are  being  received  showing  the  nationality, 
residence,  age,  occupation,  number  in  worker's  family,  average 
weekly  wages,  wages  received  in  preceding  year,  savings  in  past 
year,  amount  of  rent  paid  by  those  who  are  tenants  and  facts 
about  ownership  for  the  persons  who  own  their  own  home,  and 
a  number  of  like  questions.  A  second  line  of  work  is  to  call 
general  attention  to  the  advantages  of  different  localities  of  the 
state  for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industries.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  manufactories  in  Iowa, 
so  that  as  nearly  as  possible  her  people  may  produce  all  the  ob- 
jects needed  in  her  borders.  The  officers  of  the  bureau  are  do* 
ing  all  they  can  to  assist  in  securing  employment  for  those  out 
of  work  and  hope  to  have  established  in  their  state  a  free  em- 
ployment agency  modeled  after  the  plan  of  the  Ohio  bureau. 
The  officers  of  the  bureau  publish  a  monthly  bulletin,  giving 
statistics  as  fast  as  they  are  gathered  and  tabulated  instead  of 
waiting  for  their  publication  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  is  $1,500  per  annum.  In 
addition,  there  is  appropriated  $3,000  for  every  two-year  period 
for  clerical  assistance  and  traveling  expenses  Printing  and  in- 
cidentals are  furnished  out  of  the  general  fund  and  are  not  lim- 
ited. 

jKTayisas.— Commissioner  Todd:  The  forthcoming  report, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  state  printer,  will  cover  at 
least  one  thousand  pages.  It  embraces  researches  and  inquiries 
relative  to  farming,  railroad  labor,  mining  labor,  convict  labor 
and  a  miscellaneous  chapter  as  well  as  a  distinct  report  on  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  which  is  an  introductory  to  the 
farm  report.  It  is  placed  there  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state.  It  is  a  history  of  the  en- 
dowment and  growth  of  the  institution,  together  with  its  faculty 
and  capacity,  its  beneficial  experiments  on  agriculture  and  its 
work  in  general 

The  farm  report  follows  this,  where  each  of  the  one  hundred 
and  five  counties  in  the  state  is  given  a  special  hearing.     This 
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covers  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  or  from  January,  1879,  to 
January,  1894.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections  or  tables;  the 
first  commencing  J  anuary,  1879,  and  ending  January,  1894,  show- 
ing the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  two  great 
staple  products  of  the  state,  raised  each  year,  the  local  shipping 
price  per  bushel  and  the  general  average  price.  The  second 
table  covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  or  from  January,  1884,  to 
January,  1894,  showing  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  and 
corn  raised  each  year,  the  value  at  the  price  actually  received, 
value  at  general  average  price  for  the  preceding  five  years  and 
loss  to  the  producer  by  the  decline  in  price.  Another  sta- 
tistical table  shows  the  total  production  of  wheat  and  corn  for 
five  years  ending  January,  1893,  average  local  shipping  price 
for  the  five  years,  cost  of  production,  amount  per  bushel  the 
cost  of  production  exceeds  local  shipping  price  and  total  pro- 
duction of  five  years,  together  with  freight  rate  from  central 
shipping  point  in  each  county  to  Missouri  river  points,  also  av- 
erage price  paid  per  month  for  farm  labor,  average  number  of 
months  that  farmers  hire  a  hand;  average  price  paid  per  day 
for  month  hand  and  for  day  hand,  price  paid  for  female  help 
per  week,  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day;  also  show- 
ing the  number  of  mortgages  on  farms,  number  of  mortgages 
on  lots,  number  of  foreclosures  of  mortgages  on  farms,  number 
of  foreclosures  on  lots,  number  of  sheriff's  sales  for  five  years 
ending  July  1,  1893,  amount  of  mortgages  on  farms  recorded 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1893,  amount  of  mortgages  released 
on  farms  for  the  same  time,  amount  of  mortgages  released  on 
farms  that  were  released  by  sheriff's  sales,  amount  of  mortgages 
recorded  and  released  on  lots  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1893, 
and  amount  of  mortgages  on  lots  that  were  released  by  sheriff's 
sales;  also  total  amount  of  judgments  remaining  unsatisfied  in 
clerk  of  district  court's  office  that  were  rendered  in  the  last 
five  years,  total  amount  of  judgments  that  were  assessed  in  the 
county,  total  amount  of  notes  and  mortgages  that  were  assessed 
in  the  county,  total  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
country  and  in  the  cities,  and  a  tabulated  statement  showing,  by 
townships,  the  number  of  separate  and  distinct  tracts  of  land 
occupied  as  farm  homes,  number  of  farms  operated  by 
owners,  number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  estimated 
cash  value  of  labor  performed  annually  by  a  farmer  and 
family,  five  persons,  and  estimated  cash  value  of  farm 
products    consumed    yearly  by    a    farmer    and    family,    five 
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persons,  unemployed  farm  labor,  mechanics,  day  laborers, 
female  help  and  all  others  in  cities  and  towns  reporting. 
Answers  were  received  from  one  or  more  prominent 
farmers  in  each  township  in  the  state  to  the  questions:  Is  the 
number  of  tenant  farmers  in  your  township  greater  or  less  than 
five  years  ago?  And  why?  And  taken  as  a  whole  does  farming 
pay?    And  why? 

Bailroad  labor  is  classified  under  the  heads  of  employment, 
compensation  and  organization,  in  the  traffic,  maintenance  of 
way  and  structure,  equipment  and  track  departments,  which  in- 
cludes all  branches  of  the  railway  service  in  the  above  classifi- 
cation. 

Under  the  head  of  employment  of  those  engaged  in  train 
service  are  tables  showing  terminal  points,  distance  between 
terminal  points,  length  of  average  run,  number  employed  in 
passenger  service,  freight  service,  switch  service,  on  extra 
board,  average  number  of  months  per  year  in  passenger  service 
and  in  freight  service,  average  number  of  days  worked  per  year 
per  man. 

Under  the  head  of  compensation  is  given  average  earnings 
per  month  in  passenger  service,  in  freight  service,  per  day  in 
work  train  service,  switch  service,  per  mile  in  passenger  service 
and  in  freight  service,  and  average  compensation  per  man  per 
year. 

Under  the  head  of  organization  is  given  in  tables  the  name, 
number  and  location  of  the  subordinate  division  or  local  lodge 
of  the  organization  reporting,  together  with  the  number  of 
brotherhood  men  employed,  number  of  brotherhood  men  not 
employed  and  number  of  non-union  men  employed. 

Immediately  following  each  table  is  an  analysis  of  its  sub- 
ject matter  and  answers  to  the  question:  **What  legislation 
would  benefit  their  occupation?"  A  statement  of  each  brother- 
hood is  given  relative  to  its  objects,  benefits,  membership,  head- 
quarters, official  organ,  followed  by  a  directory  giving  number 
and  location  of  each  local  organization  in  the  state. 

Investigations  into  the  diversified  mining  industries  of  the 
state,  as  petroleum,  hydraulic  cement,  acme  cement  plaster, 
gypsum,  rock  salt,  building  and  fiag  stone,  coal,  lead  and  zinc 
and  vitrified  brick,  covers  carefully  the  following  points:  His- 
tory of  discovery  of  deposit,  geological  formation,  scientific 
classification,  thickness  of  vein,  extent  of  deposit,  organiza- 
tion of    companies,  location   of  mines,  extent    of    lands  con- 
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trolled  by  different  oompanies,  manner  of  operating,  market 
value,  machinery,  capacity,  annual  output,  number  of  plants 
in  operation,  transportation  facilities,  analysis  as  made  by  Mr. 
Carey,  official  chemist,  mines  and  mining  building.  World's  Co- 
lambian  Exposition,  Chicago,  June,  1893,  medals  and  awards  re* 
ceived  at  the  World's  Fair,  1893. 

It  also  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed  (male  and  fe- 
male,) number  of  skilled  laborers,  number  of  unskilled  la- 
borers, number  of  hours  worked  per  day,  number  of 
days  worked  per  year,  compensation  per  hour  and  per  day, 
and  character  of  labor  performed.  Following  this  is  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  labor  difficulties  occurring  in  Kansas  dur- 
ing the  year  1893.  The  work  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  re- 
cent decisions  and  rulings  of  federal  courts  affecting  railroad 
and  mining  labor.  In  preparing  this  last  named  treatise  this 
department  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  some  of  the  ablest 
law  talent  the  nation  affords,  which  adds  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  whole  work. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  the  bureau  are:  Commis- 
sioner's salary,  $1,000;  chief  clerk's  salary,  $1,000;  assistant 
clerk,  $800. 

To  this  is  added  special  appropriations:  To  collect  farm  sta- 
tistics and  incidentals,  $1,000;  special  agent  fund,  $200;  trav- 
eling and  incidental,  $500;  postage  and  expressage,  $500;  cost  of 
printing  ninth  report,  $625. 

Kentucky. — Commissioner  McDowell:  This  bureau  was 
first  established  in  1872  and  issued  its  tenth  biennial  report 
January  1,  1894.  The  original  duties  of  the  bureau,  as  was  in- 
dicated by  the  first  title  of  its  Commissioner,  were  limited  to 
gathering  data  relating  to  agriculture  in  Kentucky  aod  foster- 
ing that  branch  of  industry  in  that  state.  The  original  law  call- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
defining  his  duties  had  been  amended  from  time  to  time.  Those 
several  acts  were  codified,  the  duties  of  the  bureau  somewhat 
enlarged  and  its  name  fixed  as  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture, Labor  and  Statistics,  by  act  of  legislature,  approved 
April  2,  1892.  By  that  act  the  bureau,  in  addition  to  its 
duties  relating?  to  agriculture,  has  authority  and  is  directed  to 
gather  statistics  relating  to  wages,  manufactures  and  other  in- 
dustries in  the  state.  It  is  thus  made  by  act  a  bureau  similar 
in  duties  to  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States. 
Its  work  up  to  date  has,  however,  been  almost  entirely  devoted 
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to  fostering  the  agricaltaral  interests  of  Kentucky  aud  gather- 
ing statistics  relating  to  that  industry.  By  the  act  of  1892  the 
office,  after  1895,  becomes  an  elective  one,  as  in  the  states  of  In- 
diana and  South  Dakota.  The  Kentucky  bureau  has  for  its 
support  an  annual  appropriation  of  $13,000.  The  office  of  the 
present  commissioner  expires  January  1,  1896. 

Montana, — Commissioner  Mills:  The  law  creating  this 
bureau  makes  it: 

1st.    The  Immigration  Bureau  of  the  state. 

2d.    The  Labor  and  Industrial  Bureau. 

3d     The  Bureau  of  General  State  Statistics. 

4th.     The  Decennial  Census  Bureau. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  its  expenses,  aside  from  sal- 
aries of  Commissioner  and  Chief  Clerk,  is  $1,500,  which  is  held 
to  cover  rents,  stationery,  schedules,  postage,  clerical  services, 
special  agents'  compensation  and  all  other  contingent  expenses. 
The  area  of  the  state  is  146,080  square  miles,  divided  into  21 
counties.  With  this  wide  field  to  cover,  the  varied  and  expen- 
sive functions  devolved  upon  it  continuously,  and  the  meager 
means  at  its  disposal,  your  experience  will  demonstrate  to  you  at 
a  glance  that  the  lines  of  original  statistical  inquiry  cannot  be 
thoroughly  or  satisfactorily  covered.  Prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  bureau  it  had  been  costing  the  state  annually  for 
the  mere  collection  of  statistics  of  the  agricultural  productions 
and  a  few  other  things,  as  a  ''side  line"  by  assessors,  over  $2,000 
annually.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  therefore,  that  the 
duties  devolved  on  this  bureau  and  the  means  for  discharging 
them  were  either  not  well  considered  or  reasonably  adjusted  to 
each  other  and  I  have  had  to  "cut  the  coat  according  to  the 
cloth." 

Esteeming  them  the  more  important  the  principal  original 
inquiries  have  been  and  are  being  directed  to  labor  and 
industrial  conditions,  and  as  this  is  the  department  to  which  it 
is  presumed  your  inquiry  is  specially  directed,  the  following  is 
submitted  as  a  synopsis  of  its  leading  features  for  the  current 
year. 

From  Labor  Organizations:  Organization,  membership, 
number  of  employed  and  unemployed,  etc. 

From  Wage-earners:  Statistics  in  detail  relating  to  occu- 
pation, wages,  health,  sanitary  conditions,  time  lost,  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  environments,  labor  and  beneficiary  affiliations  and 
financial  benefits  derived  therefrom,  insurance,  cost  of  living  by 
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families,  and  expression  as  to  what  legislation  would  promote 
their  general  welfare. 

From  Manufacturers  and  General  Employers:  Inquiries 
in  detail  as  to  comparative  wages,  payments  and  all  conditions 
under  which  employes  work,  protection  from  casualties,  capital 
invested,  time  operating,  productions,  expenditures  for  labor, 
condition  of  business  and  what  legislation  would  benefit  their 
respective  industries.  The  purpose  of  these  inquiries  being  to 
present  as  ample  and  complete  a  showing  as  possible  from  the 
standpoints  of  employers  and  employes  of  the  actual  conditions 
relating  to  all  employments  and  industries  in  the  state.  These 
inquiries  will  be  made  principally  by  mail,  the  extensive  field 
and  consequent  heavy  traveling  expenses  rendering  it  impracti- 
cal to  establish  complete  and  exhaustive  inquiries  through 
special  agents  on  special  lines  this  year.  In  taking  the  Decen- 
nial Census  in  1895  it  is  contemplated  to  include  other  inquiries 
as  an  incident  of  enumerators'  duties. 

Aside  from  the  above  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  the 
bureau  this  year  makes  inquiry  through  different  channels  into 
agricultural  and  stock  growing  conditions,  comparative  produc- 
tions, market  prices,  importations  of  food  products  that  could 
be  produced  in  the  state,  etc. 

Analysis  and  treatment  of  the  above,  and  textual  articles 
on  other  subjects,  are  under  consideration,  but  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  give  titles. 

The  act  establishing  this  bureau  provides  for  one  Commis- 
sioner at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  and  one  chief  clerk  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  per  annum.  The  appropriation  for  incidental 
expenses  is  $1,500,  out  of  which  rents,  expert  reports,  pay  of 
special  agents,  clerical  assistants,  traveling  expenses,  extra  post- 
age, postage  on  reports  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sched- 
ule, circular  and  immigration  literature  printing  is  paid.  The 
cost  of  printing  the  First  Annual  Report — 1,000  copies — amount- 
ing to  about  $1,500;  also  the  larger  portion  of  the  schedules 
and  stamped  envelopes  was  paid  out  of  other  funds  as  provided 
in  the  act.  Almost  the  entire  office  work  is  done  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  chief  clerk.  The  duties  devolved  on  the  bureau, 
as  can  be  seen  by  the  act  published  in  the  First  Annual  Report, 
are  varied.  The  immigration  feature  alone,  if  systematically  and 
effectually  developed,  would  require  several  times  the  entire 
amount  appropriated.  The  industrial,  labor  and  statistical 
features  have  so  far  received  the  major  attention. 
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Nebraska, — Deputy  Commissioner  Erion:  In  this  state 
the  governor  is  ex-officio  Commissioner  and  the  officer  in  charge 
of  office  is  called  deputy.  The  salary  of  the  deputy  is  $1,500 
per  annum.  One  clerk  is  provided  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  an- 
num. In  addition  the  printing  of  the  bureau  is  provided  out 
of  the  printing  fuad  and  the  bureau  has  at  its  command  an 
incidental  fund  of  $1,000,  of  which  $300  is  for  postage,  $500 
for  books,  blanks  and  general  printing  and  $200  for  telegraph, 
telephone  and  express. 

The  current  work  of  the  bureau  is  as  follows: 

The  mortgage  record  of  the  state  for  the  calendar  years 
1893  and  1894  by  CQunties;  also  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
May  30,  1894,  as  reported  monthly  by  county  clerks. 

The  manufactures  of  the  state  by  counties,  including  num- 
ber of  establishments,  aggregate  capital,  land  and  buildings, 
^gg^^g&te  salaries  paid,  number  employed,  total  wages  paid,  etc. 

Report  of  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  state  for 
the  year  1892,  1893  and  1894 

Real  estate,  farm  lands,  (improved  and  unimproved,)  num- 
ber of  acres,  value,  average  price  per  acre  by  counties. 

City  and  village  lots,  (improved  cuad  unimproved,)  number, 
value  and  average  price  by  counties. 

Report  of  live  stock  and  other  property,  as  returned  by  as- 
sessors, by  counties. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  representative  establishments  of 
various  kinds  in  the  state  during  1893,  including  class  of  busi- 
ness, total  number  employed,  total  number  of  persons  paid  sal- 
aries per  month,  total  amount  paid  in  monthly  salaries,  total 
number  of  persons  paid  wages  per  day,  total  amount  paid  in 
daily  wages  and  monthly  salaries  during  the  year,  number  of 
hours  constituting  a  day's  work. 

Cost  of  living  and  rates  of  wages  for  forty  years,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  the  senate  finance  committee,  in  1893. 

Miscellaneous  and  special  statistics. 
Irrigation  in  Nebraska  by  counties. 
Beet  sugar  statistics. 

Statistical  articles  on  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  prepared  by 
practical  men  in  each  branch. 

History  of  the  Union  Pacific  wage  controversy,  including 
text  of  decisions. 
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Cost  of  living  and  actual  wages  received  for  twelve  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  as  kept  by  working  men  in  Omaha  and 
Lincoln,  on  blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

A  codification  of  the  labor  laws. 

In  addition,  a  map  or  chart  of  the  state  is  about  ready  for 
the  printer,  showing  surplus  products  of  the  state,  as  shown  by 
shipments,  in  car  load  lots  from  stations  in  the  state  during 
the  year  1893. 

The  chart  will  also  show  population  and  manufactures  by 
counties,  miles  of  railroads,  etc. 

North  Dakota. — Commissioner  Williams:  The  current 
work  of  this  office  may  be  said  to  be  comprised  under  three 
headings,  viz:  (1)  The  ordinary  statistics  of  acreages  and 
yields  of  the  different  crops  raised  in  the  state,  with  tables  re- 
lating to  live  stock,  wool  and  the  financial  condition  of  coun- 
ties, townships  and  cities;  (2)  an  investigation  into  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat  in  this  state,  the  inquiry  embracing  the  years 
1890, 1891,  3892  and  1893,  with  the  expectation  that  this  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  work  each  year  for  several  years;  and  (3)  what 
we  call  "Industrial  Statistics,"  that  is,  tables  relating  to  the 
capital  invested,  materials  used  and  volume  of  production  and 
wages  in  other  than  agricultural  industries. 

In  connection  with  the  first  subject,  I  am  also  endeavoring 
to  prepare  tables  showing  the  acreages  and  products  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops  for  as  long  a  series  of  years  as  records  can  be  found 
to  cover.  Thus  far  I  am  unable  to  reach  any  further  back  than 
1888,  owing  to  imperfect  records  during  territorial  days.  The 
statistics  relating  to  the  current  year  are  gathered  by  the  as- 
sessors, so  far  as  crops  are  concerned,  while  those  relating  to 
public  indebtedness  and  like  matters  are  obtained  by  means  of 
blanks  sent  to  county,  city  and  township  officers. 

The  second  inquiry,  relating  to  the  cost  of  raising  wheat,  is 
prosecuted  by  means  of  sending  properly  prepared  blanks  to 
several  hundred  representative  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
asking  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  per  acre  for  each  opera- 
tion that  enters  into  the  production  of  wheat,  with  the  yield 
per  acre.  The  answers,  of  course,  widely  differ,  but  by  corre- 
spondence many  of  the  apparent  errors  that  are  made  by  the 
farmers  are  either  corrected  or  explained  away,^so  that  the  av- 
erage of  the  entire  list  will  probably  be  a  moderately  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  It  is  also  believed  that  if  this  in- 
quiry is  prosecuted  for  several  years  farmers  will  grow  in   their 
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ability  to  make  accurate  answers  to  such  questions.  Not  a  few 
of  those  answering  the  questions  remark  that  they  intend  here- 
after to  keep  better  accounts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  fuller  in- 
formation. It  may  be  remarked  that  if  this  investigation  ac- 
complishes nothing  more  than  to  induce  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  farmers  to  keep  accurate  accounts  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell 
whether  any  particular  crop  is  paying,  and  where  the  leaks  are, 
it  will  not  have  been  wholly  in  vain. 

The  third  inquiry,  ''Industrial  Statistics,"  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  printed  blanks  mailed  to  the  different  establishments 
and  asking  answers  to  specific  questions,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  pursued  by  Massachusetts.  We  have  but  few  such*  in- 
dustries in  this  state,  the  principal  ones  being  flouring  mills, 
printing  establishments,  coal  mines,  cigar  factories,  etc.  This 
inquiry  has  been  carried  on  in  this  state  for  two  years,  1892  and 
1893.  During  the  first  year  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments replied  to  the  schedule  or  blank,  and  a  perceptibly 
larger  percentage  in  1893.  Those  for  1894  are  about  being  sent 
out  now.  In  this  state  we  are  greatly  hampered  by  havitig  no 
money  to  use  for  traveling  expenses  or  incidental  expenses, 
such  as  attending  these  national  associations  or  paying  the  as- 
sessment for  publishing  the  proceedings,  for  special  inquiries 
by  means  of  agents,  such  as  are  employed  by  the  National  De- 
partment of  Labor,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Our  only  avenues 
for  work  are  through  the  assessors  and  the  mails,  and  as  there 
is  practically  no  way  of  enforcing  replies  through  either  of 
these,  our  work  is  necessarily  imperfect. 

The  salary  of  this  office  is  $1,800  per  annum,  and  the 
amount  allowed  for  clerk  hire  $1,500  per  annum. 

There  is  no  specific  amount  appropriated  for  incidentals, 
printing,  etc.  In  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  such  expenses,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  considered  to  be  imposed  by  the  provision 
that  bills  are  required  to  be  approved  by  a  committee  composed 
of  certain  other  state  officers,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor  not  being  one  of  them.  There  is  no  money  that  can 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner,  and  none  that 
can  be  used  for  incidentals  except  for  such  as  printing,  express 
charges,  postage,  etc. 

The  actual  expenses  of  the  office  in  the  past  has  been  about 
as  follows:  For  the  two  years  ending  October  31,  1892,  about 
$4,850,  besides  salary  and  clerk  hire,  which  includes  about 
$1,260  for  printing  the  biennial  report  and  about  $1,185  for 
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printing  an  immigration  pamphlet  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  dairy 
industry. 

The  fiscal  year  was  changed  by  the  last  legislature  from 
ending  October  31  to  June  30;  and  for  the  period  from  October 
31,  1892,  to  June  30,  1894,  the  expenses  of  the  office  will  prob- 
ably reach  about  $1,500,  of  which  S335  was  for  printing  blanks 
for  gathering  agricultural  statistics  and  $260  for  pamphlets  on 
Russian  thistle  and  crop  statistics,  but  no  regular  reports  pub- 
lished. 

Ohio, — Commissioner  Lewis:  The  current  work  of  the 
bureau  is  the  collection  of  manufacturing  statistics  principally, 
with  a  view  to  comparing  the  industrial  condition  of  1893  with 
1892.     This  report  will  be  ready  to  file  about  October. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  special  investigations,  we  have 
taken  up  the  question  of  the  employment  of  child  labor  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  condition  of  labor  at  the  lake  ports 
and  on  the  lake. 

South  Dafco/o.— Commissioner  McKay:  Hon.  R.  A. 
Smith,  ex-Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  of  South  Da- 
kota, issued  a  biennial  report  for  the  years  1891-2,  which  re- 
port contains  very  valuable  information  relating  to  all  depart^- 
ments  of  labor  in  the  state,  especially  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  social  conditions  of  the  working  people, 
and  to  the  productive  industries  of  the  state. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  this  office,  on  the  sixth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1893,  I  discovered  that  the  members  of  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature  were  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  rendering 
any  further  support  to  this  office,  and  showed  that  they  were  in 
earnest  by  introducing  and  passing  a  bill  proposing  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  same,  and  although  said  bill  did  not  pass  the 
senate,  the  prejudice  which  was  created  against  the  office  in  the 
house  had  a  damaging  effect  when  the  appropriation  bill  went 
before  the  house  committee  on  appropriations.  The  house  then 
renewed  its  attack  by  cutting  the  item  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  office  down  to  the  meager  sum  of  $725  per  annum,  which 
sum  is  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  work  required  of  this  bureau. 

Our  people  need  educating  in  this  direction  so  that  they 
will  furnish  the  information  asked  for  by  this  department. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  capital  invested,  material  used, 
product  or  output  of  plants,  number  of  employes  and  wages,  so- 
cial and  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  in  general,  and  the 
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working  classes  in  particular,  are  now  being  collected  by  means 
of  blanks  sent  through  the  mail. 

The  Ck)mmi8sioner  of  'this  bureau  tendered  the  use  of  his 
office  for  making  any  investigations  which  the  Knights  of  Labor 
or  any  other  labor  organization  desired,  and  urged  that  they  make 
full  and  complete  use  of  this  office  to  ascertain  the  facts  con- 
cerning any  grievances  under  which  the  workiug  classes  were 
laboring;  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  the  conven- 
tion that  this  bureau  is  promised  and  will  receive  hearty  and 
valuable  support  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  this  state. 

The  Commissioner  of  this  state  will  recommend  that  the 
next  legislature  pass  a  law  establishing  a  free  public  employ- 
ment agency  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics. 

The  reports  of  this  bureau  are  issued  biennially.  The  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  expenses  of  this 
office  was  $1,450. 

Texas. — This  bureau  bears  the  title  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Insurance,  Statistics  and  History  of  Texas.  It  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  yet  it  is  doing  some  most 
excellent  work  along  the  line  of  the  other  bureaus.  It  issues 
each  year  a  large  volume  treating  of  agriculture  and  the  gen- 
eral statistics  of  Texas  and  the  following  iudustrial  questions: 
The  number  and  amount  of  real  estate  mortgages  placed  on  file 
iu  the  several  counties,  the  number  and  amount  of  chattel 
mortgages  executed  in  the  state  by  counties,  the  number  of 
farm  owners,  tenants  and  laborers. — [Secretary. 
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4 

1801-1806 

4 

1806 

1 

1887-1889 

2 

1880-1801 

2 

1881-1808 

2 

1888-1806 

8 

1805 

1 

1878-1874. 

1 

1874-1875 

1 

1885-1887 

2 

1887-1808 

6 

1808-1806 

2 

1886 

1 

isTo^issi 

**"2 

1881-1808 

12 

1898 

8 

1879-1881 

2 

1881-1888 

2 

1888-1806 

19 

1886 

1 

1884-1800 

6 

1809-1804 

4 

1804 

2 

1885-1808 

8 

1808-1806 

2 

1806 

1 

1802 

4 

1887 

0 

1884-1803 

8 

1802 

4 

1880-1878 

4 

1878-1888 

15 

1888 

6 

1888-1886 

2 

1885-1887 

2 

1867-1801 

4 

1801-1806 

2 

1898 

3 

1887-1801 

4 

1801 

1801 

""s 

1880-1882  . 

8 

1882-1888  < 

1 

1888-lffl5  j 
1885-1^ 

a 

4 

1889-1801 
1801-18ef 

2 

2 

1898-1805 

2 

1805 

1 

1803 

8 

1887-1800 

8 

1891-1898 

a 

1808-1806 

2 

1895 

-1 

1878-1898 

15 

1808 

8 

1886 

1 

1801 

8 

1883-1898 

*S 

1898 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS— Continued. 


Statb. 

When  Or- 
ganize d. 

1 

Chief  Officers. 

Ybs  or  Sbrvicb. 

Date. 

Na 

Nortb  Oaroltna 

i88r 

1880 
1877 

1872 

1887 
1800 

1801 
1876 

1800 
1888 

1880 

W.  N.  Jonee  ■•..• 

1887-1880 

URfV-loBw 

1808 

1880-1808 

1803-1806 

1805 

1877-1881 

1881-1885 

1885-1887 

1887-1800 

1800-1802 

1802 

1872-1876 

1875-1879 

1879-1888 

1883-1887 

1887.1805 

1805 

1887-1880 

1880*1808 

1803 

1800-1801 

1801-1808 

ld06 

1805 

1801-1808 

1883-1805 

1805 

1870-1881 

1881-1888 

1883-188* 

1884-1887 

1887-1801 

1881-1806 

1805 

1800 

1883-1880 

1880-1801 

1801-1806 

1805 

1880-1808 

1883 

2 

John  C.  Scarborough 

B.  R.  LacT 

4 
2 

North  Dakota 

H.  T.  Helgesen J  • 

4 

i\ei«on  Wlnlania. ......... 

2 

A.  H.  Langhlln 

1 

OUo 

Harry  J.  walla.......... 

4 

Henry  Lnakey. ••••.. 

4 

L.  McHogh 

2 

A.  D.  Faasett 

3 

John  McBrlde 

2 

W.  T.  Lewis 

8 

Pennsylvania  

Thomas  J.  Bigham 

W.  H.  Orler 

8 

4 

M.  8.  Hmophreys 

Joel  B.  McOamant 

Albert  8.  BoUes 

4 
4 
8 

James  M.  Clark 

1 

ftbode  Iskmd 

Joalah  B.  Bowdloh 

Almon  K.  Goodwin 

Henry  B.  TIepke 

Frank  Wilder 

2 

Sooth  Dakota 

4 
2 
2 

Robert  A  Smith 

2 

Walter  McKay 

1 

S.  A.   Wheeler 

1 

i^nneaaee 

George  W.  Ford. 

John  B.  Lloyd 

2 

2 

F.  P.  Olute 

1 

TexM , . . , 

V.  O.  King 

2 

A  W.  Sprelght 

H.  P.  Brewster...,....,,. 

2 
2 

t 

H.  P.  Bee 

2 

L.  L.  Foster ....•• 

4 

J.  B.  HolUngs worth 

A.  J.  Rose 

4 
1 

Utah 

Joseph  P.  Bache 

6 

wiieonaln 

Frank  A.  Flower 

6 

H.  M.  Stark 

2 

J.   Dobbs 

4 

Halford  Krlckson *t 

1 

Weat  yirdnla 

Baward  Robinson 

John  M.  Sydenstrlcker. . . 

4 

1 

N0TB8  AND  BZPLANATIONS  OF  CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS. 


The  act  creatliig  the  United  States  Bureau  was  passed  In  1884,  tmt 
no  officers  were  appointed  bef <Mre  1885. 

When  the  constitution  for  the  State  of  Idaho  was  framed,  it  con- 
tained a  clause  providing  for  a  Ck)mini«8ioner  of  Immigration,  Labor, 
and  Statistics.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  Mr.  J.  M. 
Matthews  was  api>ointed  Commissioner  In  1890.  The  legislature  has, 
however,  never  made  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the  Commissioner, 
nor  enacted  any  legislation  to  make  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
operative.  Hence,  nothing  was  done  by  Mr.  Matthews  during  his  term 
of  office  and  no  successor  has  been  appointed. 

In  Indiana,  South  Dakota,  and  Kentucky  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Labor  is  elective. 
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In  Illinois  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistios  conaUts  of  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Governor.  These  Commissioners  meet  and 
select  a  Secretary,  and  determine  the  line  of  investigation  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  department  The  Secretary  is,  however,  the  main  executive 
officer  of  the  department,  as  the  Commissioners  meet  but  seldom  and 
exercise  only  a  power  of  selection  in  the  choice  of  subordinates  and 
the  lines  of  investigation. 

In  Minnesota,  at  the  beginning  of  1891,  Mr.  McGaugliey  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner,  but  resigned  at  the  expiration  of  three  months 
and  Mr.  Powers  was  then  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term. 

The  Kentucky  Bureau,  created  in  1876  as  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Statistics,  was  made  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor, 
and  Statistics  in  April,  1892.  (See  proceedings  for  Kentucky  for  fur> 
ther  details.) 

In  Nebraska,  Grovemor  Boyd,  who  was  elected  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1890,  appointed  Philip  Andres.  A  contest  was  instituted  In  the 
courts  as  to  Boyd's  eligibility,  and  he  was  unseated,  the  former  Gov- 
ernor, Thayer,  assuming  the  office  pending  a  final  settlement.  From 
this  time  until  August,  1891,  the  Chief  Clerk,  H.  F.  Downs,  acted  as 
Commissioner,  when  Luther  P.  Ludden  received  the  appointment  from 
Governor  Thayer.  When  the  gubernatorial  matter  was  finally  settled, 
and  Governor  Boyd  declared  eligible,  he  again,  in  March,  1892,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Andres. 

The  Connecticut  Bureau  was  created  by  law  July  12,  1873.  Later, 
in  1875,  it  was  abolished,  and  then  re-established  in  1885.  Two  reports 
were  issued  under  the  law  of  1873. 

Texas,  by  act  of  legislature,  approved  Aug.  21,  1876,  created  a  De- 
partment of  Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History.  The  first  commissioner 
was  confirmed  Jan.  23,  1879.  The  duties  of  the  bureau  were  enlarged 
April  1,  1887,  and  the  name  changed  to  Department  of  Agriculture,  In- 
surance, Statistics,  aud  History. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus  above 
catalogued.  The  work  of  the  several  bureaus  is  determined  largely  by 
the  industries  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  located.  Over  half  the 
bureaus  confine  their  labors  to  what  has  technically  come  to  be  known 
as  labor  statistics.  Others,  as  Indiana  and  Montana,  devote  a  portion 
of  all  reports  to  general  statistics  of  the  states,  including  agriculture, 
and  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Texas 
devote  the  greater  portion  of  tholr  efforts  to  gathering  and  disseminat- 
ing information  relating  to  agriculture  and  but  little  to  general  labor. 
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BURBA.US    OF   LABOR. 


ADOPTED  May  24,  1892,  AT  Dbkveb,  Colorado. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  National 
Association  of  Officials  of  Bureans  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  disease  ion  of  business  per- 
taining to  the  association--for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work,  cur- 
rent and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statis- 
tics and  kindred  departments  with  which  its  members  are  connected 
In  their  respective  states;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  inter- 
change ideas,  and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these 
Bureaus  of  Statistics;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  trans- 
act all  such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of  statis- 
ticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  Com- 
missioners and  Chiefls  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks.  All  ex-commissioners 
and  ex-deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall  also  be  ex-olticio  members  of  the 
association,  entitled  to  all  rights  except  election  to  office;  and  all  of- 
ficers of  the  association  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of 
their  election. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  First 
Vice  President,  Second  Vice  President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

5.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by 
ballot,  and  those  receiving  a  miajority  of  votes  of  the  total  number  cast 
shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated. All  officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time 
of  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  assume 
their  respective  duties  immediately  after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspond- 
ence, agree  upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previous  to  the  date 
selected,  and  immediately,  within  ten  days  after  such  agreement,  issae 
the  official  call  for  the  convention,  which  must  be  signed  by  all  members 
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of  tbe  committee  and  approved  by  the  algnatures  of  the  President  and 
Secretary. 

7.  The  Bxecatlye  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  ^exaperSf  to  con- 
sist of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  state 
wherein  the  next  conyention  is  to  be  held,  two  members  to  be  selected 
by  ballot,  and  the  President  and  Secretary-Treasor^  of  the  association. 
It  shall  have  charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements  pertaining  to  each 
conyention  that  occurs  during  the  term  of  said  committee. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  association  will  be  fiye  dollars  per 
year  for  each  state  represented  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  maintenance  of  the  association;  provided,  that  the  maximum 
cost  of  said  respective  membership  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars per  year. 

9.  Any  state  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  association  shall  be  held  annually  at  a 
place  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  immediately  preceding  convention.  Hie 
annual  conventions  of  this  association  will  convene  in  the  month  of 
May  or  June,  at  a  date  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  the  event  that  neither  May  nor  June  proves  practicable, 
some  other  month,  to  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  membere— 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee— shall  be  named.  No 
convention  shall  convene,  however,  earlier  than  May  or  later  than  Sep- 
tember in  each  year. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  Ehcecutive 
Committee,  Including  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member  in  the 
state  wherein  said  convention  was  to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  President, 
First  Vice  President,  and  Secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  cre- 
ated, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they 
may  deem,  in  their  Judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for 
investigation. by  the  Bureaus  of  .Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  association  must  extend  through  at 
least  two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such 
business  as  may  of  right  appertain  to  his  ofBce.  The  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  perform  all  duties  of  tlie  President  in  event  of  the  absence 
or  resignation  of  the  President.  The  Second  Vice  President  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation 
of  the  President  and  First  Vice  President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall  be 
printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form ;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, transact  correspondence  incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver 
to  his  successor  all  books,  papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the 
association.    He  shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Btatistics  met  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Commercial  Club  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept  17,  1895,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  President  Carroll  D.  Wright  presiding.  In 
calling  the  convention  to  order  the  President  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  In  caUing  this  our  eleventh  annual  eonyentlon  to  order 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  gentlemen  composing  it  on 
their  continued  interest  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  We 
have  met  here  in  the  great  Northwest  Our  meetings,  you  know,  are 
generally  arranged  with  two  objects  in  view:  First,  to  accommodate 
the  different  parts  of  our  great  country,  meeting  alternately  in  some 
city  in  the  East  and  then  in  the  West;  and,  second,  to  meet  in  somQ 
locaHty  where,  independently  of  our  discussions  and  deUberations,  we 
can  learn  personally  and  officially  something  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation.  We  have  been  to  Denver,  and  learned  what  CSolorado  can  give 
us;  and  some  of  you  who  were  there  will  remember  that  the  Governor 
told  us  that  "H  was  utterly  impossible  to  tell  the  truth  about  Colorado 
without  lying,"  Colorado  being  such  a  productive  state.  I  am  glad  to 
know,  that,  when  we  come  to  Minnesota,  we  find  that  they  have  be- 
come so  used  to  telling  the  great  stories  of  their  productions  here  that 
there  is  no  necessity  whatever  of  stretching  the  truth,— that  the  truth 
about  Minnesota  is  sufficiently  romantic  to  attract  us  all,— and  now, 
as  we  study  its  resources  and  add  to  our  own  knowledge,  and  therefore 
to  our  own  economic  culture,  we  shall  find  those  things  which  are  ad* 
vantageous  to  us  all. 

We  have  one  sad  reflection  to-day.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  in  our 
meetings  that  we  have  had  to  mourn  the  departure  of  any  of  our  mem< 
bers.  The  genial  Peelle  of  Indiana  has  gone  over  the  river,  and  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  for  a  long  time  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  that  state^  has  finally  succumbed  to  age  and  infirmity.  I 
think  the  latter  was  with  us  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  this  convene 
tion,  which  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  he  was  always  an  in- 
terested spirit  in  our  meetings.  These  are  the  sad  reflections.  All 
others  are  of  a  pleasant  nature;  and  from  my  own  position  at  Wash« 
Ington,  where  I  have  the  reports  of  all  your  states  relative  to  your 
work,  I  perhaps  have  a  little  broader  outlook,  covering  all  the  bureaus 
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of  the  country,  than  any  one  g^tleman  connected  with  the  conven- 
tion; and  it  is  a  constant  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  find  that  your 
work  is  becoming  more  and  more  acceptable,  end  t^at  the  public  of  the 
different  states  considers  your  work  as  important  to  the  welfare  of 
each  of  the  commonwealths  represented,  and  now,  with  thirty-two 
states  covering  our  work  and  the  Federal  Government  in  addition,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  represent  the  social  and  the  economic  conditions  of 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  further  remaiks,  but  will  give  way  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  come  here  to  welcome  us  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota  ahd  to  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  I  have  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing to  youMn  this  connection  His  Excellency  Governor  Olough 
of  Minnesota.    (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  GOVBRNOE  CLOUGH. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  of  the  United 
States:  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a'  century  has  elapsed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  office  for  the  systematic  study  of  industrial  sub- 
jects. That  first  ofiElce  was  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Since  its  establishment  similar  offices  have  been  created  In 
most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  in  the  leading  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe.  It  is  the  object  of  these  bureaus,  as  I  understand  it,  to  gather 
exact  information  upon  all  disputed  questions  relating  to  labor  and 
capital.  These  bureaus  have  been  created,  with  this  primary  object, 
for  this  reason:  Knowledge  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  preventing 
strife.  It  is  easy  for  men  and  parties  to  quarrel  when  neither  is  posr 
sessed  of  any  exact  or  reliable  Information  concerning  the  subject  Ux 
dispute.  It  is  also  easy  for  the  same  persons  to  reach  a  settlement, 
even  with  rival  or  opposing  interests,  when  accurate  information  leaves 
no  issues  in  dispute  save  those  growing  out  of  diverse  interests.  It  was 
a  recognition  of  these  facts'  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  first  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  Massachusetts.  Since  the  creation  of  that  first 
bureau  thirty-four  similar  departments,  including  that  of  the  general 
government,  have  been  established  in  the  United  States.  The  rapid  \Ur 
crease  in  the  number  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  men  have  indeed 
found  exact  information  a  powerful  factor  in  eliminating  strife,  strikes, 
and  discord  from  the  Industrial  world.  The  collection  of  information 
by  these  bureaus  has  in  the  United  States  assisted  in  lessening  the 
hours  of  labor,  in  creating  laws  for  the  protection  of  toilers,  and  in 
awakening  a  great  popular  Interest  in  every  branch  of  the  subject  of 
labor  and  capital.  The  toiler,  seeing  his  fight  for  shorter  hours  strength- 
ened, and  in  many  cases  won,  by  reason  of  the  facts  collected  by  these 
bureaus,  and  seeing  also  good  laws  in  his  interest  enacted  in  the  same 
way,  has  been  a  great  advocate  and  friend  of  such  offices.  The  busi- 
ness man,  from  other  reasons,  has  come  to  believe  in  and  be  benefited 
by  these  departments.  We  have,  here  in  the  North  Star  State,  the 
greatest  flour,  lumber,  and  iron  interests  to  be  found  anywhere  in  th« 
United  States.    Our  state  is  growing  in  these  and  in  all  other  industiieiw 
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We  have  thus  far  been  aignally  free  from  the  bitter  strife  and  discord 
in  industrial  matters  Uiat  hare  so  greatly  disturbed  some  of  our  older 
communities.  We  hope  by  the  gathering  of  exact  information  upon 
these  questions  and  by  the  cultivation  of  a  friendly  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion among  all  classes  to  be  able  to  ayoid  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
these  bitter  and  costly  disputes.  We  trust  that  your  meeting  in  our 
midst  may  give  an  impetus  to  tile  study  of  these  questions,  and  aid  in 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  kindly  good  will  among  our  employers  and 
employes.  I  believe  that  your  presence  here  will  be  of  great  service  to 
ua  Believing  this,  I  cordially  and  heartily,  as  well  as  formally,  wel- 
come you,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  to  the  hospitality  of  Minnesota.  I 
trust,  also,  that,  ere  you  leave  our  state,  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
something  of  our  industries  and  the  great  resources  of  our  common- 
wealth. Those  industries  and  resources  are  well  worthy  of  your  study 
as  statisticians  in  the  industrial  world.  We  are  glad  to  offer  you  every 
possible  facility  for  learning  about  these  industries  and  resources. 
Again,  permit  me  formally  to  welcome  you  to  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

The  Presidejit :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  His  Honor  Bobert  Pratt,  the  Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  who 
will  speak  for  this  great  municipality. 

ADDRESS  OF  WBLCOMB  BY  MATOB  PRATT. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics: 
We  feel  bonored  by  the  presence  here  of  such  a  gathering  of  eminent 
scholars  and  scientists.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Bureaus  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  and  kindred  offices  for  the  study  of  economic  sub- 
jects, are  of  recent  origin,  but  the  work  that  they  have  accomplished  is 
of  inestimable  value,  and  it  seems  to  me  t^at  the  future  field  of  work 
and  its  value  must  increase  In  geometric  ratio.  Some  one  speaks  of 
statistics  as  **history  standing  still,'*  and  speaks  of  the  period  taken  in 
the  life  of  a  nation  as  a  tableau.  It  seems  to  me,  that,  with  the  shifting 
scenes  in  this  age  of  invention  and  use  of  natural  forces,  you,  gentlemen, 
will  be  the  authors  of  many  pictures. 

We  hope  that  your  stay  here  may  be  enjoyable  and  beneficial,  as 
we  are  sure  it  will  be  profitable  to  us.  Tou  are  in  the  house  of  your 
triends,  and«  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  I  cordially  welcome 
you.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  are  indebted  for  our  place  of  meeting 
to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Minneapolis,  and  its  President,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Calderwood,  is  glad  to  extend  to  us  a  welcome  on  behalf 
ofthatclnb. 
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ADDRBS8  OF  WBLCOMB  BY  MB.  OALDBBWOOD,  PBBSIDBNT  OF  THB 

MINNBAPOLIS  GOMMBBGIAL  CLUB. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  this 
occasion  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome.  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  and  I  believe  the  cornerstone  of 
that  structure  is  a  better  understanding  between  labor  and  capital.  X 
am  confident  that  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  past  two  years  have 
taught  us  a  great  lesson,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  meeting  will  be  an 
excellent  one  for  us  all.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen.    (Applause.) 

The  President :  Your  Excellency,  Your  Honor,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Club:  I  have  been  designated  to  re- 
spond on  behalf  of  this  convention  to  your  cordial  welcome, 
and  I  assure  you  that  we  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  wel- 
come you  have  severally  extended  to  us. 

I  think  it  is  proper  to  say  that  we  meet  every  year  with  the 
single  purpose  of  doing  good,  and  to  further  the  purpose  of 
each  and  every  bureau  represented  of  doing  good  by  itself.  I 
think  we  are  right  in  considering  ourselves  what  you  intimated, 
as  part  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  country,  and  I  believe 
that  ultimately  the  work  of  these  state  and  federal  offices  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  production 
everywhere,  the  result  being  that  labor  and  capital  will  con- 
sider themselves  allied  forces  and  not  antagonistic  forces 
Certainly,  if  a  clear  and  comprehensive  study  of  facts  shall 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally, 
then  all  the  money  that  these  offices  have  cost  will  be  returned 
to  the  public  a  thousand  and  a  million  fold.  The  cost  is  a 
bagatelle  compared  with  the  value  of  the  results  which  are  to 
be  attained.  Even  now  we  see  it;  even  now,  in  addition  to 
returning  prosperity — with  which,  of  course,  we  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do — there  is  coming  a  new  revival, — a  revival  of  a  prac- 
tical religion  which  grows  out  of  a  knowledge  of  conditions, — 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  contributing  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  series  of  offices  to  the  elements  of  this  new  condi- 
tion that  is  coming. 

That  the  bureaus  of  the  different  states  have  been  fairly  sac- 
oessful  I  think  is  evidenced  in  what  you  refer  to  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  like  offices  in  other  countries.  The  Massachusetts 
Bureau  was  established  in  1869,  twenty-six  years  ago  last  June. 
We  have  now,  I  think, — ^you  are  more  correct  than  myself, — 
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thirty-foup  such  offices  in  the  United  States.  Beyond  that, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Bussia, 
New  Zealand,  and  now  New  South  Wales  are  the  foreign  coun- 
tries that  have  established  similar  offices;  and  more  than  that, 
the  press  everywhere,  in  all  countries,  is  using  more  and  more 
of  the  results  of  the  work  of  these  bureaus.  The  Bureaus  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  in  different  states  and  countries  cannot 
compete  with  the  press,  nor  do  they  attempt  it;  but  they  give 
to  the  press  the  results  of  their  work  always  in  advance,  and 
they  are  reviewed  and  reviewed  over  again  until  the  whole 
country  becomes  possessed  of  the  vital  features  of  each  state's 
work. 

Another  historian,  Mr.  Mayor,  made  a  remark  as  to  what 
statistics  is,  and  I  think  his  definition  is  a  better  one  than  that 
you  quoted.  The  great  Schlosser  of  Germany  has  said  that 
"Statistics  is  history  ever  advancing;"  that  is  to  say,  the  of- 
ficial statistician  presents  each  year  such  facts  as  will  ulti- 
mately become  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  nation  or  state,  and 
those  statistics  represent  history  ever  moving  onward,  and  in 
so  far  as  we  gentlemen  recognize  this  great  principle,  which  I 
believe  we  have  discussed  before,  we  are  recognizing  the  very 
essence  of  history,  which  is  teaching  to  future  peoples  the 
condition  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

These  are  our  views;  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  which 
bring  us  together,  and  the  cordial  welcome  which  you  have 
extended  to  us  only  encourages  us  in  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged;  and  in  our  meeting  here  now*  I  assure  you  that  we 
will  tiy  to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  we  shall  not  need  during 
our  stay  any  executive  clemency  from  either  the  state  or  the 
municipality.    (Applause.) 

Governor  Clough:  I  understand  that  the  members  of  this 
convention  are  going  to  Duluth  on  Friday.  I  am  going  up 
Friday  night,  and  shall  be  there  Saturday,  and  hope  to  see  you 
all  there. 

The  President  submitted  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  is  as  follows: 

The  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  convention  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit  the  foUowing  order  of  business  for  the  eleventh  annual  session: 
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SEPTEMBER  17TH— MORNINQ  SESSION. 

I 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Addresses  of  welcome. 

3.  Response  by  the  President. 

4.  Roll-call  by  the  Secretary. 

5.  Reports  of  current  work  by  the  several  Commissioners  so  far 
as  time  will  permit. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

6.  Addresses  by  Professor  Folwell.  Mr.  Wadlin,  and  others. 

SEPTEMBER  18TH— MORNING  SESSION. 

7.  Continuation  of  reports  of  current  work.  During  this  session  a 
short  recess  will  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

8.  After  all  reports  of  current  work  have  been  made  the  following 
question  will  be  discussed:  "How  far  can  the  statistical  method  be 
applied  in  the  investigation  of  causes?" 

SEPTEMBER  IdTH—MORNING  SESSION. 

9.  Discussion  of  the  question  Just  stated  and  others  to  be  sub* 
mitted  by  members  of  the  convention. 

10.  Transaction  of  any  general  business  which  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  convention. 

11.  Selection  of  a  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

12.  Election  of  officers. 

TIME  OF  MEETING  AND  ADJOURNMENTS. 

Morning  sessions  on  the  17th,  ISth,  and  19th  to  be  called  to  order 
at  ten  o*clock,  and  the  presiding  officer  to  adjourn  the  sessions  at  12:30. 

Afternoon  session  of  September  17th  to  be  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.^ 
and  adjournment  on  motion. 

Visits  to  mills,  excursions,  and  other  matters  to  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  call  of  August  5th. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morse  of  Michigan,  the  report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  was  adopted  as  the  order  of  business  for 
the  convention. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  by  states,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen  responded: 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  Boston,  Mass. 
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James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Samuel  B.  Home,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conh. 

William  W.  Ives,  Chief  Clerk  of  Connecticut  Bureau,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Lee  Meriwether,  Labor  Commissioner  of  Missouri,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

H.  Gill,  Special  Agent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Missouri,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo. 

Charles  II.  Slmmerman,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industries  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

James  T.  Morgan,  Secretary  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and 
Industries  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  H.  Morse,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Michigan,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Halford  Erickson,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Wisconsin,  Madison^ 
Wis. 

Charles  Lewiston,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Madison,  Wis. 

B.  R.  Lacy,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Thomas  J.  Dowling,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  York,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Mlun. 

W.  A.  Hammond,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Labor,  St.  Paul,  ^Inn. 

J.  P.  MoGaughey,  ex-Commissioner  of  Labor  for  Minnesota. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  gentlemen  entitled  to  a  seat 
under  the  rules  of  the  association,  there  were  present  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  connected  with  the  Minnesota  Bureau  but 
not  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  deliberations:  Frank  Valcsh, 
Deputy;  Frank  Casserly,  E.  B.  Mayo,  and  J.  N.  Jones,  Factory 
Inspectors  for  Minnesota. 

The  Secretary  read  the  call. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  states  and  territories 
haring  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  or  kindred  offices  or  de- 
partments. For  each  state  or  territory  there  is  given  the  title 
of  the  office,  the  date  of  its  establishment,  the  method  of  pub- 
lishing its  regular  reports  (annually  or  biennially),  the  title  of 
th€(  executive  officer  in  charge,  the  name  of  the  present  incum- 
bent and  his  postofflce  address: 

United  States  Department  of  Labor— Established  as  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Jan.  31,  1885;  made  a  Department  of  Labor  June  13,  1888.  Annual 
reports.    Commissioner  of  I^bor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington.  D.  0. 
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Massachusetts  Bui'eau  of  Statistics  of  Labor— Established  June  23, 
1869.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics— £}stabli6hed  April  12, 
1872.  Annual  reports.  Ohief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  James 
M.  Clark,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  July  12,  1873. 
Abolished  July  23,  1875.  Re-established  April  23,  1885.  Annual  re- 
ports.   Commissioner  of  Labor,  Samuel  B.  Horn,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kentucky  Bm*eau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics— First  estab- 
lished March  20,  1876,  as  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and 
Statistics;  the  duties  of  the  bureau  were  enlarged  and  present  name 
adopted  April  2,  1892.  Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Labor,  and  Statistics,  Nicholas  McDowell,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Missouri  Biu'eau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection— Established 
Maroh  19,  1879;  enlarged  March  23,  1883.  Annual  reports.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  Lee  Meriwether,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March  5,  1877.  An- 
nual reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  T.  Lewis,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries— £>stab- 
lished  March  27,  1878.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor  and  Industries,  Charles  H.  Slmmerman,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  May  29,  1879. 
Biennial  reports.    Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stiitlstlcs,  George 

A.  Schilling,  Springfield,  111. 

Ijidiana  Bureau  of  Statistics— Established  March  29,  1879.  Biennial 
reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Simeon  J.  Thompson,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  May  4,  1883. 
Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Thomas  J.  Dowllng,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March  3,  1883. 
Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  E.  L.  Fitzgerald,  San  BYan- 
clsco,  Cal. 

Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics— Established 
June  6,  1883.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Charles  H. 
Morse,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  April  3,  1883. 
Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Halford  Erlckson,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  April  3,  1884.  Bien- 
nial reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  E.  O'Bleness,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Maryland  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics— Established  March  27, 
1884.    Annual  reports.    Ohief  of  the  Biureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  A. 

B.  Howard,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March  5,  1885.  An- 
nual reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  G.  Bird,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March  29, 
1887.  Anmial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labw,  Henry  E.  Tlepke.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
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Nebraska  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics— Established 
March  31,  1887.  Biennial  reports.  The  Governor,  ex-offlcio  Gonunis- 
sioner.  Deputy  Gommissloner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  J.  H. 
Powers,  I^incoln,  Neb. 

North  Garolina  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  Feb.  28, 
1887.  Annual  reports.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  B.  B.  Lacy,  Raleigh, 
N.  G. 

Matne  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March  7,  1887.  An- 
nual reports.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Augusta, 
Me. 

Minnesota  Bm*euu  of  Labor— Established  as  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics March  8,  1887;  enlarged  and  changed  to  Bureau  of  Labor  April, 
1893.  Bit'nnlal  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  L.  G.  Powers,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Goiorado  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  March  24,  1887. 
Biennial  reports.    Gommissloner  of  Labor,  W.  H.  Klett,  Denver,  Golo. 

Texas  Bureau  of  Agricultui'e,  Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History- 
Established  18S7.  Annual  reports.  Gommissloner  of  Agriculture,  etc, 
A.  J.  Hose,  Austin,  Tex. 

West  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor— Established  Feb.  22,  1889.  Annual 
reports.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  John  M.  Sjdenstricker,  Gharleston, 
W.  Va. 

Arkansas  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture— £3stab- 
lished  1889.  Biennial  reports.  Gommissloner,  W.  G.  Vincenheller,  Lit- 
tle Rocfcc,  Ark. 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics.  Established 
1890.  Biennial  reports.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  S.  A.  Wheeler,  Lead, 
S.  D. 

North  Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor— Established 
Oct  1,  1890.  Biennial  reports.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  A.  H.  Laughlin, 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Idaho  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor,  and  Statistics— Established 
1890.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  Boise  Gity,  Idaho.  (The  state  constitu- 
tion authorizes  a  bureau  with  the  preceding  title,  but  the  legislature 
has  never  made  appropriations  for  its  support  or  enacted  laws  defining 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Gommissloner.  No  person  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  present  Governor  for  the  position.) 

Utah  Bureau  of  Statistics— Established  March  13,  1890.  Annual  re- 
ports.   Territorial  Statistician,  Joseph  P.  Bache,  Salt  Lake  Glty,  Utah. 

Tennessee  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines— Established  March 
23,  1891.  Annual  reports.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  F.  P.  Glute,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Industrial  Statistics— Es- 
tablished 1891.  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  Max  Frost.  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Montana  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Industry— Established 
Feb.  17,  1893.  Annual  reports.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  James  H. 
Mills,  Helena,  Mont. 

New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor— Established  March  30,  1893. 
Biennial  reports.  Gommissloner  of  Labor,  John  W.  Bourlet,  Goncord. 
N.  H. 
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"  FOREIGN   BUREAUS    OF    STATISTICS   OF   LABOR. 

In  Belgium  the  Office  du  Travail  (Ministere  de  I'lndustrie  et  du 
Travail)  was  established  in  1895  at  Brussels,  the  official  head  of  the 
office  being  entitled  "Chef."  A  superior  council  of  labor  (conseil  su- 
perieiu^  du  travail),  which  made  investigations  and  reports  on  matters 
relating  to  labor,  has  been  in  existence  since  April  7,  1892.  Nov.  12, 
1894,  a  separate  labor  bureau,  similar  to  the  American  and  French  type, 
was  created  imder  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public 
Works.  But  in  1895  this  department  was  separated  into  two  depart- 
ments, known  as  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  and  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  Labor,  and  the  newly  created  labor  bureau 
was  made  a  division  under  this  latter  department. 

In  France  the  Office  du  Travail  (Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  Tln- 
dustrie,  des  Postes,  et  des  Telegraphes)  was  established  July  21.  1891, 
at  Paris,  the  official  head  of  the  office  being  entitled  "directeur."  The 
publications  of  the  bureau  consist  of  sx>ecial  reports  on  particular  sub- 
jects, of  which  a  number  are  issued  each  year,  and  since  Jan.  1,  1894,  a 
monthly  bulletin,  "Bulletin  de  I'Office  du  Travail." 

In  Germany  the  Kommission  fuer  Arbeiter  Statistik  was  estab- 
lished June  1,  1891,  at  Berlin.  This  is  a  permanent  commission,  whicii 
issues  special  reports  from  time  to  time  on  particular  questons  and  re- 
ports of  the  minutes  of  its  meetlAgs.  The  material  collected  by  it  is 
compiled  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 

In  Great  Britain  the  labor  department  of  the  board  of  trade  was 
established  in  1893  at  London,  the  official  head  of  the  office  being  en- 
titled ''commissioner."  A  service  for  the  collection  and  publication  of 
statistics  of  labor  has  been  in  existence  under  the  board  of  trade  since 
March  2.  ISSC.  In  1893  this  service  was  greatly  enlarged  and  given  its 
present  name.  Its  reports,  therefore,  date  fi-om  1880-87,  and  consist 
of  annual  reports  of  operations  and  stitisticiil  absti-ads,  annual  reports 
on  strikes  and  lockouts,  annual  reports  on  trade  unions,  annual  reports 
on  wages  (contemplatetl),  special  reports,  and,  since  May,  1893,  a 
monthly  "Labor  Gazette." 

In  Switzerland  the  Swretariat  Ouvrier  Suisse  was  constituted  Dec. 
20,  1880,  at  Berne.  The  "secretariat"  is  an  officer  of  the  federation  of 
labor  organizations,  but  is  subsidized  by  the  government,  whicli  directs 
him  to  make  certain  reports.  His  publications  consist  of  annual  and 
special  reports. 

In  Ontario,  Canada,  a  bureau  of  industries  was  organized  under  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  March  10,  1882,  the  official  head  of  the 
bureau  being  styled  secretary.  Anniml  and  occasional  special  reports 
are  issued. 

In  New  Zealand  a  bureau  of  industries  was  created  in  1892.  In  the 
following  year  the  desicrnntion  of  the  bureau  was  changed  to  that  of 
department  of  labor.  Its  publications  consists  of  annual  reports  and  a 
monthly  journal  commenced  in  March,  1893,  under  the  title  "Journal 
of  Commerce  and  I>abor,  which  after  the  issue  of  a  few  numbers  was 
changed  to  that  of  "Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labor." 
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We  have  been  informed  unofficially  that  an  office  for  the  collection 
of  labor  statistics  has  recently  been  established  in  Spain. 

The  above  statement  is  believed  to  include  information  concerning 
all  bureaus  of  foreign  governments  especially  created  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  statistics  relating  to  labor.  It  is  not  a  statement, 
however,  of  the  extent  to  which  foreign  governments  publish  labor  sta- 
tistics, as  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  the  publications  of  the  central  statistical  bureaus  or  other 
offices  of  foreign  governments.— iJM/te/in  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Novhnber^  1893. 

The  subject  of  current  work  of  the  various  bureaus  was  then 
taken  up  and  reports  made  as  follows: 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR. 

Mr.  Wright :  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has 
just  completed  its  tenth  annual  report,  an  extended  account 
of  which  I  gave  you  last  year,  and  which  relates  to  the  strikes 
and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  country  from  Jan.  1,  1887,  to 
June-SO,  1894.    This  report  will  go  to  press  at  once. 

The  current  work  of  the  department  consists  of  two  gen- 
eral investigations  ordered  by  congress  and  a  few  features  of 
special  work  undertaken  by  the  department  on  its  own  motion. 
The  investigations  which  have  been  ordered  by  congress  are: 
First,  one  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
In  1887  we  published  the  fourth  annual  report,  which  related 
to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  twenty-two  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country.  That  report  covered  questions  of 
wages,  cost  of  living,  physical  conditions,  home  surroundings, 
nativities,  education,  etc.  In  the  investigation  now  ordered 
by  congress  the  department  takes  a  departure  from  the  investi- 
gation reported  in  the  fourth  annual  report,  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  find  out  something  of  the  causes  of  women  entering  so 
largely  the  industrial  field.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
number  of  women  engaged  in  our  productive  industries  has 
doubled,  and  it  is  becoming  a  very  serious  economical  and  eth- 
ical question  as  to  the  reasons  for  such  a  vast  increase.  So  the 
department  is  trying  to  find  out  the  facts.  This  work  is  being 
done,  as  we  usually  carry  on  our  investigations,  by  clearly  de- 
fined inquiries;  so  that  the  agents  in  the  field  are  collecting 
their  information  along  similar   exact   lines.    The   inquiries 
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consist  of  such  questions  as  these:  What  are  the  leading 
causes  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  now  employed?  Is  there  an  increasing  tendency 
to  the  employment  of  women  and  girls?  Another  inquiry  re- 
lates to  the  daily  hours  of  work  of  the  employes  about  whom 
information  is  sought.  We  also  get  at  the  age,  the  conjugal 
conditions,  the  education,  and  the  character  of  the  occupation 
of  the  women;  whether  they  are  paid  by  the  piece ^ or  time; 
their  earnings  for  one  full  week,  taking  so  many  hours;  and 
then  the  quality,  in  fitness  for  duties,  among  those  of  the  same 
occupation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  comparative  fitness  of  men  and 
women  when  performing  like  services.  These  inquiries,  when 
carefully  carried  out  and  classified,  will,  show  the  earnings  of 
men  and  women  in  the  same  lines,  and  will  also  demonstrate 
an  exceedingly  important  feature;  that  is,  whether  men  are 
being  displaced  by  women  or  whether  women  are  simply  and 
to  a  general  extent  displacing  girls  and  boys.  In  other  words, 
whether  women  in  our  productive  industries  are,  as  a  rule,  j^er- 
forming  the  work  formerly  performed  by  men,  or  perform- 
ing the  work  usually  done  by  boys.  These  are  very  largely 
economic  questions,  but  they  will  have  a  very  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  whole  question  of  the  employment  of  women.  We 
shall  secure  a  great  deal  of  important  information  which  we 
have  not  yet  had  except  in  a  few  instances.  The  bureaus  of 
the  different  states  have  been  taking  up  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  women,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one 
to  be  pursued.  I  give  you  only  the  general  outline  of  this  in- 
vestigation, so  as  not  to  take  up  too  much  time. 

The  other  investigation  ordered  by  congress  is  a  far  more 
comprehensive  one  and  far  wider  in  its  reach,  and  that  relates 
to  the  influence  which  machinery  or  inventions  have  had  upon 
wages,  the  time  employed, — that  is,  the  hours  of  labor, — ^and 
the  cost  of  production,  both  in  time  and  in  money,  l^e  time 
Id  auspicious  for  such  an  investigation.  It  is  a  surprise  to 
most,  and  it  has  been  a  constant  surprise  to  me  in  conducting 
this  investigation,  to  find  how  many  of  the  industries  of  the 
country  are  carried  on  in  a  double  sense — in  some  places  by 
hand,  under  the  old  hand  regime  or  method,  and  again,  in  other 
localities,  often  contiguous  to  the  first,  by  the  most  improved 
modem  methods.  But  the  old  methods  are  passing  away,  and 
Uie  men  who  were  familiar  with  them  and  who  still  can  give 
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the  public  the  facts  are  passing  away,  too;  so  that  the  sooner 
an  investigation  of  this  kind  is  carried  on  to  fair  completion 
the  better  it  will  be.  You  will  at  once  understand,  gentlemen, 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind 
upon  which  legislative  action  can  be  based;  but  such  an  in- 
vestigation will  have  the  very  greatest  importance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  questions  of  our  time,  so  the  depart- 
ment is  making  it  as  complete  and  exhaustive  as  possible.  It 
will  take  up  every  available  feature  of  hand  and  machine  pro- 
duction, from  the  very  smallest  elements  in  production  to  the 
most  extensive  operations,  running  from  the  manufacture  of  a 
pin,  may  be,  to  the  production  of  lumber  and  ore.  You,  gen- 
tlemen of  this  state,  are  perhaps  more  familiar  than  the  rest  of 
us  with  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber,  and  yet,  with  all  the  methods  which  the 
Northwest  now  employs  in  making  lumber,  there  are  localities 
in  the  country  that  are  still  using  the  old  upright  saw;  so  that 
the  factors  of  information,  so  to  speak,  exist  now,  and  the  de- 
partment will  carry  its  work  ou  and  on  until  it  has  covered  the 
leading  industries  of  the  country  and  in  the  general  localities 
where  they  prevail.  It  is  not  an  investigation,  as  you  will  at 
once  see,  that  involves  any  question  of  aggregation  or  totals, 
or  that  has  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  immediate  comple- 
tion; therefore,  we  shall  carry  on  this  investigation  into  the 
influence  of  machinery  upon  labor,  ux>on  hours  of  work,  and 
cost  of  production,  until  we  have  practically  made  it  exhaust- 
ive so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  and  then,  if  there 
is  any  money  left  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  try  to  carry  it  across 
the  water.  You  will  all  see  the  advantage  of  such  an  investi- 
gation and  the  contribution  which  the  results  will  be  to  eco- 
nomic and  ethical  science. 

There  is  a  matter  on  which  we  are  engaged,  and  which  is 
being  carried  out  on  other  lines  by  Mr.  Wadlin  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts office.  That  relates  to  wages  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  department  is  doing  this  simply  as  'Tcnitting- 
work."  When  the  services  of  a  man  can  be  spared  from  other 
things  we  collect  from  the  official  reports  of  different  countries 
the  wages  so  far  as  they  have  been  reported.  I  presume  those 
two  reports  will  some  time,  perhaps,  come  together. 

Congress  has  now  ordered  a  new  feature  in  our  work,  and 
I  wish  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  the  commissioners  repre- 
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sented  here  and  throughout  the  whole  country  to  this  work, 
because  I  "believe  they  will  take  as  much  interest  in  it  as  the 
department  does.  At  the  last  session  of  congress  the  depart- 
ment was  authorized  to  publish  a  bulletin.  You  know  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  Great  Britain,  the  French  Labor  De- 
partment, the  New  Zealand  Department,  and  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  Russia  are  publishing  bulletins.  In  some 
cases  they  are  monthly  and  in  other  cases  bi-monthly.  They 
are  having  an  exceedingly  good  effect,  and  congress  thought 
it  was  wise  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to  undertake  the  same 
class  of  work.  This  would  have  been  done  long  ago,  had  it  not 
been  for  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  make  the  bulletin  the  oflScial  announcement  of  the  scarcity 
or  the  abundance  of  labor  in  different  localities.  This  would 
have  been  a  most  dangerous  feature  in  a  country  like  ours.  It 
is  all  very  well  in  France  and  England;  but  in  the  United 
States  such  work  would  have  been  exceedingly  vicious.  For 
instance,  the  Department  of  Labor  might  announce  in  one  of 
its  bulletins  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  weavers  in  the  woolen 
mills  of  a  certain  place.  The  inevitable  result  would  be  a  rush 
of  unemployed  weavers  to  that  particular  locality,  and  if  a 
hundred  only  were  wanted  there  might  be  a  thousand  travel- 
ing long  distances  to  secure  the  one  hundred  places.  Thus,  the 
publication,  instead  of  being  of  assistance  to  the  unemployed 
weavers  of  the  country,  would  impose  a  vast  burden  upon  them, 
for  they  would  have  to  be  transported  back  again  at  some- 
body's expense  or  at  their  own  loss.  So*  after  due  deliberation, 
the  committee  of  congress  having  the  matter  in  charge  saw 
at  once  that  this  would  not  do  in  a  country  the  size  of  the 
Ignited  States.  The  second  reason  why  a  bulletin  has  not  been 
published  before  is  that  the  demands  for  it  were  based  upon 
the  idea  that  such  a  bulletin  should  be  the  propaganda  of  cer- 
tain theories,  no  matter  what;  that  it  should  be  a  controver- 
sial publication  instead  of  simply  a  publication  confining  itself 
to  current  facts*  That  would  have  been  just  as  dangerous  as 
the  other.  The  government  of  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  undertake  to  teach  any  particular  economic  theory  or  any 
particular  political  dogma.  The  country  is  composed  of  its 
citizens,  and  they  have  the  right  to  know  the  truth  when  the 
government  speaks.  So  these  two  ideas  prevented  the  publi- 
cation of  the  bulletin;  but  now  it  has  been  authorized  along 
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the  basis  of  the  collection  of  information  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  it  provides,  also, — (of  course  you  are  all  intei^ested  in  a 
general  way,  but  you  are  interested  in  it  in  a  specific  way,) — 
for  the  publication  of  abstracts  of  the  state  and  foreign  labojp 
documents.  So  that  each  number  of  the  bulletin  (the  first  will 
appear  in  October,  and  then  bi-monthly  after  that)  will  contain 
abstracts  of  the  most  important  information  in  each  one  of 
your  reports.  This  will  enable  us  to  spread  broadcast  over  this 
country  and  foreign  countries,  in  official  and  other  directions, 
the  crucial  resultj  of  all  your  individual  work,  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
convention.  We  shall  publish  the  abstracts  of  as  many  re- 
ports as  possible  in  each  number,  always  taking  the  latest;  so 
it  will  be  a  very  great  favor  if  the  members  of  this  convention 
will  see  to  it  that  the  department  always  has  advance  sheets 
of  their  state  repoi-ts,  with  a  statement  as  to  when  your  report 
will  be  published,  so  that  we  may  not  bring  out  an  abstract 
before  you  bring  out  your  report  In  this  way,  the  commit- 
tee of  congress  having  the  matter  in  charge  thought  that  the 
state  and  federal  offices  would  be  brought  more  into  line  with 
each  other,  because  each  would  be  interested  then  officially 
in  the  work  of  the  other,  and  the  results  would  become  of  na- 
tional importance  and  of  national  benefit.  You  will  at  once 
comprehend  the  whole  situation  on  the  simple  statement  I 
have  made. 

Another  department  of  this  bulletin  will  be  what  we  shall 
call  the  law  or  legislative  department;  and  here  again  1  wish 
to  bespeak  the  good  offices  of  the  members  of  this  convention. 
We  want  to  publish  in  each  bulletin,  so  far  as  conditions  will 
allow,  the  bills  that  are  pending  in  the  various  states  relating 
to  labor  matters,  and,  furthermore,  the  acts  that  are  x>assed; 
and,  further,  all  decisions  of  courts  which  bear  upon  labor 
matters,  either  in  the  interpretation  of  existing  laws  or  in  rela- 
tion to  injunctions  or  other  suits  or  causes  that  come  up  in 
which  labor  is  in  anywise  involved.  Here  you  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  making  this  bulletin  a  national  vehicle  for  cur- 
rent information  from  your  own  states,  and  I  know  that  I  have 
simply  to  mention  the  matter  to  secure  your  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, because  this  bulletin  will  be  absolutely  a  reciprocal  mat- 
ter, aiming  always  at  preserving  and  disseminating  information 
which  is  of  national  importance.    Of  course,  those  things  in 
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your  reports  which  are  merely  local  we  ought  not  to  touch, 
but  where  you  report  things,  as  you  always  do  through  your 
bureaus,  that  are  of  just  as  great  value  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  another,  you  will  now  have  a  vehicle  through  which 
these  particular  features  of  your  reports  can  become  a  part  of 
a  national  document  as  well  as  a  part  of  your  own  state  docu- 
ments. 

These  are  the  features  of  the  departmental  work,  and  they 
are  features  which  it  seems  to  me  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  in  which  we  can — particularly  with  reference  to  the  bulle- 
tin— co-operate  with  an  efficiency  which  I  am  sure  will  be  rec- 
ognized. 

A  part  of  the  call  for  reports  on  current  work  relates  to 
financial  matters.  The  Department  of  Labor  now  has  at  its 
disposal  $175,000  a  year  in  round  numbers.  It  usually  employs 
a  force  of  about  110  i)eople  on  an  average.  Its  clerical  force 
and  its  special  agency  force  are  under  civil  service  regulations^ 
so  that  we  run  along  in  a  smooth  way,  and  with  an  equipment 
which,  to  my  mind,  shows  not  only  the  interest  which  congress 
takes  in  such  work  but  really  its  generosity.  People  some- 
times say:  'TTou  ought  to  have  a  million  or  at  least  half  a 
million,"  or  that  sort  of  thing;  but  when  it  is  understood,  that, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  as  it  was  orjginally,*f25,- 
000  was  appropriated;  that  four  years  later  it  was  made  an 
independent  department,  and  that  now  it  has  an  equipment  of 
$175,000  a  year,  I  do  not  think  that  any  labor  statistician  can 
complain  of  congress  for  its  action  in  these  matters.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  members  of  congress  are  using  the  state 
and  federal  reports  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  reports  is  recognized  by  them  and  by  the  very 
best  men  everywhere  as  sources  of  reliable,  trustworthy  in- 
formation, so  that  we  have  only  to  go  on,  making  our  work 
scientific,  at  the  same  time  recognizing  this  one  thing,  gentle- 
men, that  merely  counting  hogs  and  logs  and  dogs  is  not  all 
there  is  to  a  statistician;  that  he  should  recognize  the  rela- 
tion of  the  facts  which  he  collects  to  other  facts,  and  be  able 
to  see  something  of  the  philosophy  and  the  economic  and  etii- 
ical  forces  underlying  the  facts  which  he  presents,  thus  making 
his  analyses  vital  in  their  importance  and  of  far  greater  value 
than  simply  by  publishing  columns  of  figures  and  stating  num- 
bers.   I  believe  that  the  members  of  our  convention  recognize 
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tbuB,  and  that  it  is  the  principle  on  which  our  own  ofBce  works 
and  which  enters  more  and  more  into  these  investigations  to 
which  I  have  called  attention. 

STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Clark:  Being  new  in  the  work,  I  can 
give  the  convention  only  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  and  of  its  condition  at 
the  present  time. 

The  publication  of  the  report  for  1894  has  been  greatly 
delayed  on  account  of  a  disastrous  fire  that  occurred  in  the 
state  printing  office  in  the  early  spring,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  late  in  the  fall  before  the  report  will  be  ready 
for  distribution.  It  will  contain  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women,  the  building  trades,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  iron,  steel,  glass,  and  textile  manufactures,  similar  to 
those  published  in  the  annual  report  since  1892;  and  also 
statistics  relative  to  the  strikes  that  occurred  in  1894  and 
mine  accidents,  as  well  as  an  article  on  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  women  in  industry,  we  did  not 
reach  that  class  treated  by  the  commissioner  of  Massachu- 
setts,— college  graduates, — but  went  into  the  factories  and 
the  stores.  We  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  earnings  of  the 
employes,  their  hours  of  labor,  and  their  average  compensa- 
tion, as  compared  with  what  men  receive  for  the  same  kind 
of  work,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  what,  in  their  opinion,  might 
be  done  to  better  their  condition  in  their  respective  occupa- 
tions. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  building  trades  we  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  individual  reports,  showing  wages,  lost 
time,  and  earnings,  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive.  You  will 
readily  understand  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  encounter 
in  prosecuting  this  work,  as  but  few  workingmen  keep  any 
account  of  their  earnings,  and  therefore  find  it  hard  to  give 
reliable  information  on  this  subject,  even  for  one  year,  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
covered  by  the  inquiry.  We  have  been  successful,  however, 
in  obtaining  fairly  complete  returns,  enough  at  least  to  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  workingmen,  after  deducting  lost 
time,  while  working  at  wages  of  from  three  to  four  dollars 
per  day,  do  not  average  more  than  one  to  two  dollars. 
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Realizing,  as  we  do,  that  tlie  interests  of  tlie  employe  can 
be  best  promoted  by  a  closer  and  better  understood  relation- 
ship with  the  employer,  and  that  there  is  no  question  the  solu- 
tion of  which,  or  the  better  understanding  of  which,  would 
do  more  towards  attaining  this  end  than  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  that  lead  to  strikes,  we  give  this  subject 
increased  study  and  increased  space  each  year. 

For  1895  the  tin  plate  industry  will  be  a  leading  feature  of 
our  work.  We  purpose  entering  into  the  subject-  fully,  trac- 
ing it  from  its  early  struggles  in  this  country  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  town  of  New  Castle,  where 
I  live,  we  shall  have,  when  the  improvements  now  being  made 
shall  have  been  completed,  say,  by  Jan.  1,  1896,  the  largest, 
most  complete,  and  most  perfect,  in  all  its  appliances,  tin  plate 
plant  in  the  world.  In  that  work  we  shall  show  by  means  of 
photographs  the  complete  process  of  manufacture  from  the 
steel  billet  to  the  tin  sheet.  It  is  possible  we  may  publish  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  this  part  of  the  report  in  pamphlet 
form  during  the  early  winter.  We  shall  also  continue  our 
comparative  reports  from  leading  iron,  steel,  glass,  and  textile 
manufacturers.  It  is  the  intention  to  publish  as  complete  a 
report  as  possible  of  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
state,  the  number  of  men  employed,  the  number  of  days 
worked,  the  aggregate  wages  paid  and  the  total  value  of  out- 
put. 

We  are  also  preparing  a  diri^rtory  of  the  industries  of  the 
state,  and  if  some  of  the  commissioners  present  will  show  us 
how  to  do  it  better  than  we  are  doing  it  we  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful. We  do  not  have  the  necessary  force  to  do  it  by  a  personal 
canvass,  but  are  using  the  commercial  reports  as  a  basis,  and 
after  classifying  the  work  by  counlies.  will  submit  the  list 
for  each  county  to  well-known  representative  men  in  the 
county,  who  will  add  thereto  or  eliminate  such  names  as  may 
be  necessary. 

As  to  the  question  of  finances,  our  legislature  meets  bien- 
nially and  appropriations  are  made  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 
We  have  an  appropriation  of  f  12,000  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1897,  which  must  cover  all  our  expenses.  I  do  not 
mean  salaries,  but  the  expenses  incurred, — traveling  expenses 
as  well  as  all  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  bureau. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  printing,  which  is  done  by  the 
state.    We  have  two  collectors  of  statistics,  who  travel  a  part 
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of  the  time,  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
while  we  are  compiling  the  report,  we  employ  eight  to  ten  men 
additional.  You  will  readiJ^  see,  that,  to  cover  thoroughly 
the  great  manufacturing  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  could  use 
much  more  money  to  gocd  advantage. 

Connecticut. — ^Mr.  Home:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen; 
Having  recently  come  into  the  office  in  Connecticut  1  am  not 
thoroughly  skilled  and  experienced  in  just  what  was  being 
done  up  to  the  Ist  of  July  by  my  predecessor,  but  I  can  briefly 
state  the  current  business  of  the  bureau. 

We  first  take  up  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  the 
years  1892  and  1894.  That  is  divided  among  the  institutions — 
almshouses,  hospitals,  and  homes;  outside  i)oor — heads  of 
families,  individuals,  amount  paid  for  rent;  comparison  of  tax 
rate  for  same,  with  grand  list,  giving  tax  rate  in  mills  for  each 
of  the  168  towns  for  both  years;  amount  per  capita  for  each 
year;  amount  per  capita  of  population  based  on  census  of  1890; 
also,  the  same  facts  for  twenty-one  cities  and  towns  scattered 
about  the  state,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Next  we  present  a  table  showing  the  increase  in  assets  of 
all  the  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  state.  Our  last 
report  shows  that  we  made  a  thorough  inquiry  in  regard  to 
these  institutions.  This  is  the  last  report  the  Labor  Bureau 
will  make  upon  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  state, 
as  a  law  has  recently  been  enacted  by  which  they  are  trans- 
ferred  to  the  bank  commissioners. 

Then  we  give  a  table  of  classified  industries,  showing  the 
improved  conditions  of  the  manufactures  of  the  state,  in  num- 
ber of  employes,  hours  run,  increase  and  restoration  of  wages. 
We  have  about  1,800  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, one-third  of  whom  made  a  reply  within  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks.  We  are  sending  out  special  deputies  now  to 
hasten  forward  a  report  from  the  larger  mills  in  the  cities  of 
the  state. 

We  also  take  up  manual  training,  showing  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  introduced  through  the  state,  in  common  and  high 
schools  and  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

We  give,  also,  a  record  (without  comment)  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  giving  the  number  of  men  involved,  length  of  dura- 
tion, cause,  and  result. 
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Laws  were  passed  by  the  recent  legislature  raising  the  age 
limit  for  employment  of  children  from  thirteen  to  fourteen, 
creating  a  State  Boai*d  of  Arbitraliou,  and  authorizing  the  ap- 
IK)intment  of  special  agents  for  Italian  and  other  alien  laborers. 
A  stringent  law  concerning  interference  with  steam  or  street 
railways  was  also  passed.  In  regard  to  the  law  for  the  ap- 
IK)intment  of  Italian  special  agents,  I  would  say,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1890,  we  have  about  10,000  Italians  in  the 
state,  one-third  of  whom  are  situated  in  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
in  New  Haven  county.  I  have  appointed  as  special  agent  in 
each  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  an  intelligent  Italian,  one  in 
'whom  his  countrymen  have  confidence,  and  who  understands 
properly  the  English  language.  They  are  causing  a  good  deal 
of  work  for  the  b\ireau.  I  have  given  that  subject  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  efforts  in  this  particu- 
lar will  result  in  much  good.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Defeo 
of  New  York,  who  is  the  author  of  this  law,  that  a  similar  law 
has  been  established  in  three  of  the  states  of  the  Union  for  the 
protection  of  Italian  laborers.  Of  course,  you  all  know  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  Italians  are  ignorant, — can  neither 
read  nor  write  their  own  language, — and  it  devolves  upon  us, 
as  they  think,  that  something  should  be  done  by  which  their 
interests  can  be  protected,  and  i)articularly  from  the  padrone 
^stem. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  a  restrictive  law  was 
passed,  and  now  all  foreign  and  domestic  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bank  com- 
missioners, subject  to  semi-annual  examinations,  or  oftener  if 
the  commissioners  see  fit. 

Bulletins  have  been  issued  giving  a  summary  of  the  laws  of 
interest  to  labor,  and  one  containing  the  padrone  law,  with 
advice  to  Italian  residents  in  the  state,  has  been  printed  in 
the  Italian  language,  under  the  approval  of  the  Italian  minis- 
ter in  New  York, 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  current  work  of  the  bureau.  We  con- 
template that  it  will  comprise  a  volume  of  300  pages.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  have  been  prepared  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  The  whole  report  must  be  completed 
on  or  before  tlie  1st  day  of  Doromber  next,  when^the  entire 
matter  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  bureau,  I  would  say  that 
the  commissioner  receives  a  salary  of  |3,000  a  year  and  flie 
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clerk  |1,800  a  year.  We  are  authorized  to  employ  as  many 
specials  as  the  needs  of  the  office  require.  I  giye  my  special 
deputies  |3.50  a  day  and  expenses,  which  includes  car  f  are,  rail- 
road, fare,  and  hotel  expenses.  We  are  not  limited  in  the 
amount  of  our  expenditures.  Any  order  signed  by  me  is  speed- 
ily cashed.  Of  course,  we  have  an  eye  to  economy.  Any  good 
business  man  will  keep  his  eye  on  the  financial  part  of  any  con- 
cern of  which  he  has  charge.  The  expenses  of  our  bureau  have 
run  from  |10,000  to  |30,000  a  year.  I  expect  to  do  all  this  work 
for  a  sum  in  the  neighborhood  of  |9,000  complete,  including  the 
cost  of  printing.  I  succeeded  this  year  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  printing  the  report  ten  per  cent  over  that  of  any  of  my  pred- 
ecessors, and  I  am  exercising  the  same  care  and  caution  in  re> 
gard  to  the  expenditure  of  money  in  other  matters  that  I  have 
exercised  in  that 


New  York. — Mr.  Dowling:  Since  the  last  annual  session 
of  the  commissioners,  the  New  York  Bureau  has  made  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  as  to  labor  organizations;  whether  or  no 
labor  has  been  benefited  by  reason  of  such  organizations,  and 
in  what  respect  and  to  what  extent 

From  the  information  secured  it  was  found  that  there  was, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  wages. 

The  answers  obtained  to  the  question,  "Has  recent  im- 
provement in  labor-saving  machinery  reduced  the  number 
employed?"  show  that  the  reduction  has  been  most  in  thtr 
printing  trade.  It  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  employed 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent. 

The  work  also  treats  extensively  on  the  growth  of  organized 
labor  and  the  effect  of  organization  on  wages  and  working 
time;  also,  as  to  whether  organization  has  prevented  wage  re- 
ductions. 

Among  the  many  things  brought  out  by  the  investigation 
was  one  of  great  importance  as  to  the  financial  aid  rendered 
by  labor  organizations  to  their  members. 

That  the  labor  organizations  of  New  York  displayed  a  com- 
mendable spirit  of  generosity  during  the  recent  commercial  and 
industrial  depression  was  shown  in  their  returns  regarding 
the  amount  of  money  expended  during  the  past  year  in  benefits 
to  members  out  of  work. 
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What  makes  this  investigation  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance is,  that  it  is  demonstrstted  to  the  public  that  labor  or- 
ganizations, at  the  present  time,  are  organized  for  more  than 
the  question  of  increasing  the  wages  and  shortening  the  hours 
of  labor. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  lately,  at  a  gathering  of  Episco- 
pal clergymen  in  New  York  City,  an  eminent  labor  advoctite 
said:  "As  we  read  the  record  of  misery  among  the  masses  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that,  as  a  rule  these  miserables 
are  of  the  unorganized  workers.  You  will  find  on  investiga- 
tion, that,  during  the  recent  period  of  industrial  depression,  the 
applicants  for  charity  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  work- 
ingmen  not  attached  to  labor  organizations.  These  exceptions 
were  members  of  the  younger  unions  of  the  lower  east  side, 
with,  as  yet,  low  wages  and  a  poor  treasury." 

The  amount  of  money  8i)ent  by  labor  organizations  during 
the  past  year  was  |512,000,  and  the  largest  amount  expended 
by  a  single  organization  in  out-of-work  benefits  is  recorded  ^by 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  which  paid  to  its  unemployed 
members  |31,000. 

An  extensive  investigation  was  made  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  business  in  the  first  quarter  of  1896  as  compared  with 
Ihe  depression  of  1893-94.  This  investigation  covers  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Bujffalo. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  the  number  of  new  buildings  for  which 
plans  and  specifications  were  filed  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1893  was  G55,  in  1894,  538,  while  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1895,  there  were  1,107.  The  estimated  coat  of  these  655  build- 
ings in  1893  was  $14,879,638,  of  the  538  in  1894  |9,418,930. 
while  the  estimated  cost  of  the  1,107  buildings  in  1895  reached 
127,462,514.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo  the  number  and  estimated 
cost  of  new  buildings  with  the  number  of  permits  issued  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1893  was  521,  at  a  cost  of  |1,531,301;  in 
1894,  466  permits,  at  a  cost  of  f  1,051,671 ;  while  the  cost  of  new 
buildings  in  1895  was  f3,416,621. 

At  the  present  time  the  bureau  has  under  its  charge  the  fol- 
lowing investigations: 

An  investigation  of  the  baKe  shops  of  the  state — as  to  their 
sanitary  condition.  The  investigation  is  to  cover  the  working 
condition  of  the  employes  of  these  shops,  as  to  their  national- 
ity, age,  rate  of  wages,  and  hours  of  labor;  also,  as  to  whether 
they  are  citizens  or  aliens. 
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An  investigation  relative  to  the  mechanics'  lien  law  and 
scaffolding  as  used  by  painters  and  kindred  organizations; 
also,  relative  to  aliens  coming  from  Canada  and  working  in  the 
State  of  New  York  at  a  reduced  rate  of  wages,  tkese  aliens 
coming  over  in  the  morning  and  returning  at  night,  which  la 
believed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  questions  relative  to  labor  organi- 
zations, the  returns  from  which  promise  to  be  quite  interesting 
and  will  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  report : 

1.  Trade  or  calling. 

2.  Name  of  local  labor  organization. 

3.  Tear  of  organization. 

4.  Address  of  meeting-place. 

5.  Name  of  secretary. 

6.  Number  of  members  of  local  organization,  July  1,  1894 
— ^male  and  female. 

7.  Number  of  members  of  local  organization,  July  1,  1895 
— ^male  and  female. 

8.  Bate  of  wages,  1894 — ^male  and  female. 

9.  Bate  of  wages,  1895 — male  and  female. 

10.  Hours  of  labor,  July  1,  1894,  on  each  of  the  first  five 
days  of  the  week.    Hours  on  Saturday. 

11.  Hours  of  labor,  July  1,  1895,  on  each  of  the  first  five 
days  of  the  week.    Hours  on  Saturday. 

12.  Number  of  members  employed,  July,  1894 — male  and 
female. 

13.  Number  of  members  unemployed,  July,  1894 — ^male  and 
female. 

14.  Number  of  members  employed  July,  1895 — ^male  and 
female. 

15.  Number  of  members  unemployed  July,  1895 — ^male  and 
female. 

16.  If  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  rate  of  wages 
were  increased  or  hours  of  labor  reduced.  Please  state  whether 
such  changes  were  the  result  of  strikes,  or  were  immediately 
secured  on  demand  of  the  organization  and  without  resort  to 
strikes  or  were  voluntarily  made  by  employers. 

Missouri. — ^Mr.  Meriwether:  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Labor  Buieau  in  Missouri  the  legislature  defined  a  great  many 
routine  duties  for  the  commissioner  and  his  aasistants.    From 
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time  to  time  dnriog  the  past  fifteen  years  successive  legisla- 
tures have  added  to  these  duties,  until  now  there  are  so  many 
routine  duties,  specially  defined  by  the  legislature,  for  the  com- 
missioner and  his  assistants  to  perform  that  there  remains  lit- 
tle time  or  money  for  special  investigations.    To  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  I  mean  by  special  routine  duties,  I  may  mention 
the  inspection  of  mines.    Missouri  has  1,042  mines,  not  count- 
ing the  smaller  lead  and  zinc  mines.    Some  of  these  mines  are 
so  extensive,  that  to  inspect  them,  even  superficially,  takes  sev- 
eral days.    The  law  requires  each  mine  to  be  inspected  twice  a 
year;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  2,000  inspections  must  be  made 
each  year.    They  must  be  inspected  with  great  care,  to  see  that 
proper  safeguards  have  been  provided  by  the  proprietors.    In 
connection  with  this  work  of  inspection  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  as  much  information  about  the 
hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  employment  of  miners,  etc.,  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  inspectors  to  secure  after  having  performed 
the  work  of  inspection  proi)er.    The  l^slature,  among  other 
specific  duties,  has  also  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  commis- 
sioner to  obtain  each  year   statistics   of   manufactures — Hib 
amount,  quantity,  and  kind  of  goods  manufactured  by  all  the 
manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the  state,  the  hours 
of  labor,  the  wages  of  labor;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspect 
these  factories,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  laws  regard- 
ing them  have  been  complied  with,  such  as  supplying  seats  for 
female  employes,  etc.,  and  certain  sanitary  features.    All  these 
matters  (and  I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  of  them)  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  commissioner  to  undertake 
any  extended  special  investigation.    I  only  took  charge  of  the 
Missouri  office  on  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year,  but  even  during 
that  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  routine  duties  sad- 
dled upon  my  office,  I  have  begun  a  tentative  investigation  into 
the  subject  of  public  franchises.    I  began  this  investigatioii 
along  the  line  of  the  street  railways,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
carry  it  into  all  manner  of  public  franchises — ^telegraph,  tele- 
phone, water,  gas,  railroads,  etc.    The  investigation  so  far  has 
been  of  the  most  preliminary  character;  only  during  the  last 
SEC  weeks  have  I  had  my  agents  employed  in  collecting  infor- 
mation on  this  subject    We  began  by  taking  up  the  subject 
of  the  franchises  of  the  street  railway  system  of  tiie  city  of  St 
Louis,  witi.  the  object  of  determining  to  what  extent  the  hold- 
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ers  of  franchises  have  compensated  the  public  for  the  nse 
thereof.  Of  course,  you  have  all  heard  the  statement  made  by 
more  or  less  responsible  parties  to  the  effect,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
holders  of  a  franchise,  while  perhaps  paying  corrupt  city  coun- 
cilmen  and  other  ofQcials  large  sums  therefor,  do  not  pay  the 
public  a  penny.  My  idea  has  been  to  get  at  the  facts  regard- 
ing this;  to  see  whether  the  public  has  been  fairly  paid  for 
iiiese  franchises.  Even  in  the  rfiort  time  that  this  investiga- 
tion has  been  under  way  some  curious  facts  have  been  devel- 
oped in  St.  Louis.  For  example,  while  I  entered  on  this  in- 
vestigation without  any  preconceived  idea  of  what  would  be 
shown  thereby,  one  of  the  facts  which  has  already  been  shown 
in  my  St  Louis  investigation  is,  that  the  street  railway  systems 
of  that  city  have  reported  to  the  assessor  twenly-eight  and 
66-lOOths  miles  less  of  track  than  they  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  operating  for  a  year  i>ast;  in  other  words,  there  Is 
that  mileage  upon  which  absolutely  no  t^  has  been  paid.  It 
was  not  my  idea  to  get  at  that  fact;  that  was  an  incidental 
discovery.  My  sole  idea  in  beginning  this  investigation  of  fran- 
chises was  to  find  out  what  ratio  exists  between  the  actual 
cost  of  construction  and  capital  invested  for  rolling  stock,  for 
real  estate  and  personal  property,  in  the  shape  of  power-houses, 
machinery,  etc.,  and  the  stock  or  bonded  value  of  these  roads, 
and  then  to  find  what  percentage  of  dividends  they  have  been 
X)aying  upon  the  real  value  as  compared  with  the  artificial 
value,  if  it  be  proved  that  it  is  artificial.  Having  ascertained 
these  facts  from  the  ofQcial  records,  I  submitted  them  to  the 
managers  of  the  different  street-car  properties  in  St  Louis,  my 
idea  being  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  errors  or  unwarrant- 
ed deductiona  I  submitted  them  to  the  managers  before  per- 
mitting the  press  to  have  them. '  We  have  a  very  enterprising 
press  in  St  Louis,  and  when  they  get  wind  of  what  is  being 
done  they  make  life  a  burden,  insisting  that  we  shall  tell  every- 
thing we  know.  I  delined  to  give  this  matter  to  the  press,  but 
sent  out  typewritten  copies  to  the  managers  of  the  various 
street  railway  corporations,  asking  them  to  correct  any  errors 
or  faulty  deductions.  To  my  surprise,  instead  of  complying 
with  my  request,  th^^gave  my  printed  synopses  to  the  Globe- 
Bemocrat  and  other  papers  of  St  Louis,  accompanied  by  a 
vicious  assault  upon  our  work,  asserting  that  there  were  nu- 
merous glaring  errors  in  our  figures  as  well  as  in  our  de- 
duction; but  they   declined   to  point   out  the   alleged   er- 
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rors.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  how  these  inrestigations  may 
be  looked  upon.  The  president  of  one  of  our  large  street  rail- 
way corporations  pointed  out  to  a  gentleman  of  the  press  who 
interviewed  him  the  fact  that  the  inquiry  did  not  call  for  the 
amount  of  wages  nor  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  service,  and  that  he  thought  it  a  very  unwarranted  attack 
upon  them,  to  attempt  to  get  at  the  real  value  of  a  railway  as 
compared  with  its  stock  or  bond  value.  For  the  benefit  of  gen- 
tlemen who  may  possibly  share  the  view  of  the  president  of  the 
railway  referred  to,  I  will  state  that  the  fundamental  law  es- 
tablishing the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  Missouri  has  a  ^'general  wel- 
fare clause ;''  I  was  merely  making  a  liberal  construction  of 
that  clause,  just  as  the  supreme  court  has  done  in  reference  to 
the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  investigation  might  be  of 
value  to  the  public  and  therefore  to  the  woritingmen  of  our 
state.  This  is  about  the  only  special  feature  that  has  been  un- 
dertaken, and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  routine  duties  of  the 
office  will  permit  me  to  go  into  it  as  far  as  I  desire  and  as  tiior- 
oughly  as  its  importance  merits. 

As  to  the  question  of  finances,  our  legislature  for  some 
years  past  has  made,  apart  from  the  salary  of  the  commis- 
sioner, an  appropriation  of  |9,000  a  year  for  contingent  ex- 
X>enses,  |3,000  a  year  for  the  salaries  of  two  mine  inspectors^ 
and  |3,000  a  year  for  printing,  making  a  total  of  |12,000  a  year 
for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office,  apart  from  the  salary 
of  the  commissioner,  the  printing  of  his  report,  stationery,  and 
ofSce  supplies;  hence,  the  sum  which  we  have  to  draw  upon, 
apart  from  our  printing,  etc.,  is  |1,000  a  month. 

New  Jersey. — Mr.  Simmerman:  Mr.  Chairman  and  G^en- 
tlemen:  The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  for  1894  has 
just  left  the  press  and  is  now  being  sent  out.  You,  of  course, 
have  not  yet  received  that  number. 

For  1895  we  are  continuing  what  we  undertook  in  the 
1894  report  relating  to  industrial  depressions,  showing  what 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year,  on  the  same 
lines  that  we  pursued  in  our  last  report. 

In  1880  there  was  a  law  enacted  in  New  Jersey  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  among  work- 
ingmen.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  something  like  forty 
charters  or  articles  of  association  of  different  co-operative 
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societies  taken  out  under  that  law.  I  am  now  attempting  and 
will  have  in  the  1895  report  a  history  of  these  various  efforts 
to  start  co-operative 'societies. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  continuation  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  a  number  of  years.  The  term  of  trade  life  in 
various  occupations  is  continued  as  applied  to  the  cotton 
and  woolen  industries  of  the  state.  I  want  to  say,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work,  that  the  statistics  will  cover  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  number  of  people  actually  engaged  in  those 
industries,  for  the  reason  that  we  had  to  select  certain  estab- 
lishments where  the  conditions  have  not  been  changed  re- 
cently. We  found  very  few  cotton  mills  and  woolen  mills, 
for  instance,  where  there  had  not  been  either  a  doubling  Of 
their  capacity  within  a  very  recent  time  or  where  the  old  em- 
ployes had  not  been  superseded  by  new  immigrants.  Those 
conditions  faced  us  in  this  investigation.  Therefore  we  had 
to  confine  ourselves  to  those  establishments  where  such 
changes  had  not  taken  place  within  recent  years,  carrying  out 
the  idea  underlying  that  line  of  investigation. 

These  features  will  comprise  the  lines  of  investigation  for 
our  1895  report.  I  want  to  say,  also,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  heretofore  we  have  not  been  prompt  in  haying 
our  report  gotten  out  at  a  particular  time.  For  instance,  the 
law  says  that  the  bureau  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
governor  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  but  as  I  told  you, 
our  1894  report  is  just  ready  for  distribution.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  a  number  of  years.  Naturally  we  wanted  to 
make  it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  so  could  not  get  it  out 
on  time.  The  last  legislature,  however,  made  it  mandatory 
that  all  state  reports  required  to  be  made  annually  shall  be 
completed  on  the  31st  of  November,  and  consequently  we  are 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  law  in  that  respect.  The  idea  struck 
some  of  the  members  of  our  legislature  last  year  that  a  report 
ought  to  be  made  whether  it  is  ready  to  be  made  or  not;  that 
is,  that  the  statistics  can  be  turned  out  by  machinery  and  will 
come  in  on  time. 

Of  course,  a  feature  of  our  report  is  the  annual  statement 
relating  to  building  and  loan  associations. 

As  far  as  expenditures  are  concerned,  we  have  an  annual 
appropriation  of  |5,000,  which  pays  for  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, postage  for  sending  out  of  reports,  etc.,  including  all 
expenses  except  the  printing  of  the  reports  and  the  blanks, 
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etc.,  which  is  done  under  the  general  contract.  The  salaries 
of  the  chief  and  secretary  are  additional  to  that.  Outside 
of  the  salaries  of  the  chief  and  the  secretary,  we  have  but 
f 5,000  a  year  for  all  purposes  except  the  printing  of  our  re- 
ports and  schedules. 

Michigan. — Mr.  Morse:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Convention:  The  main  feature  of  the  current  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Michigan  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes, 
and  in  connection  with  that  what  seemed  to  be  kindred  occu- 
pations were  taken  up.  We  are  gathering  statistics  of  the  street 
railways,  not  only  relating  to  the  employes,  but,  so  far  as  we 
may,  anything  that  pertains  to  the  operation  of  street  railways. 
In  addition  to  that  we  concluded  it  was  an  opportune  time  to 
gather  with  those  statistics  information  relative  to  any  of  our 
people  that  are  engaged  in  any  sort  of  transportation,  either  of 
freight  or  passengers,  outside  of  steam  railways  and  navigation 
lines.  Our  canvass  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  our  report 
is  expected  to  be  published  by  the  first  day  of  February. 

In  addition  to  that  special  feature  of  our  report  we  take 
up  what  perhaps  I  may  term  "side  lines,"  at  the  request  of 
various  i)eople  who  are  interested  in  our  researches,  and  this 
year  we  shall  endeavor  to  publish  something  relating  to  our 
mining  interests,  comparing  them  with  the  most  depressed 
year  that  the  Michigan  miners  have  ever  seen.  Of  course,  you 
are  aware  that  I  refer  to  the  year  1893. 

We  shall  also  give  information  in  regard  to  strikes.  We 
have  quite  an  extensive  strike  going  on  in  our  Marquette  min- 
ing district  at  present.  We  will  also  present  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  prison  labor  in  our  state. 

I  may  say,  that,  so  far  as  the  law  governing  the  Michigan 
Bureau  is  concerned,  the  scope  of  our  inquiries  is  all  included 
in  one  section  of  about  six  lines,  and  to  use  a  homely  expres- 
sion, w(»  are  allowed  a  certain  appropriation  and  "turned  loose" 
to  do  what  we  see  fit  with  it.  Two  years  ago  the  legislature 
provided  for  factory  inspection,  and  placed  that  under  the 
charge  of  the  Labor  Commissioner,  and  you  can  very  readily 
see  that  it  has  doubled  our  work;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
been  a  source  of  some  benefit  to  us,  for,  with  half  a  dozen  fac- 
tory inspectors,  we  use  them  to  a  certain  extent  promiscuously. 
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They  are  valuable  to  us  in  the  Labor  Bureau,  as  they  furnish 
us  information  much  more  cheaply,  and  oftentimes  much  more 
quickly,  than  we  could  get  it  from  any  other  source.  In  most 
of  the  states  factory  inspection  is  a  bureau  by  itself,  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  in  due  course  of  time  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Michigan. 

So  far  as  the  finances  at  our  disjwsal  are  concerned,  I 
would  say  that  ,the  standing  appropriation  for  the  Labor 
Bureau  proper  is  f  8,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the 
commissioner  and  deputy  commissioner,  the  two  aggregating 
|3,500;  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  cost  of  printing,  station- 
ery, supplies  of  every  kind,  and  oflBce  rent  are  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  state,  and  the  appropriation  for  factory 
inspection  proper  is  another  |8,000,  making  a  standing  appro- 
priation of  f  19,500  for  expenses  of  administration  and  salaries. 

North  Carolina. — ^Mr.  Lacy:  Mr.  President:  I  find  myself 
this  year  in  almost  the  same  condition  that  I  reported  last  year 
at  Washington.  I  am  totally  unprepared  to  make  any  regu- 
lar report  of  what  we  have  done  or  what  we  intend  to  do.  I 
did  not  expect  to  attend  the  convention  until  last  Saturday.  I 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  coming  here,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
prepared.  I  will  say  in  a  very  few  words  what  T  have  to  pre- 
sent to  the  convention.  North  Carolina  being  very  largely  an 
agricultural  state,  eighty  per  cent  of  its  iwpulation  being  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  not  feeling  the  necessity  of 
a  Bureau  of  Labor,  as  do  those  states  which  are  engaged  al- 
most entirely  in  manufacturing  industry,  has  done  very  little 
for  this  work.  I  am  a  great  deal  more  encouraged  than  when 
I  was  in  Washington  last  year,  and  I  feel  very  much  flattered 
and  pleased  by  the  feeling  that  is  growing  in  the  state  toward 
the  work.  The  mill  men  in  the  state,  who  would  not  meet  me 
at  all  formerly,  who  would  not  answer  questions  under  any 
consideration  before,  are  now  answering  with  a  very  good 
grace.  The  great  trouble  in  North  Carolina  (and  it  rather  mor- 
tifies me,  as  I  am  a  North  Carolinian,  and  we  are  very  proud 
of  our  section  of  the  United  States)  is  the  lack  of  support, 
financial  and  otherwise,  which  I  have  to  contend  with.  It  also 
mortifies  me  to  find  that  other  states  have  forged  so  far  ahead 
in  everything  pertaining  to  this  work.  In  North  Carolina  we 
have  only  |1,100,  outside  the  salaries,  with  which  to  collect  our 
statistics.    I  have  about  the  seventh  largest  state  east  of  the 
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Mississippi  to  work  over.  We  have  an  agricultural  population, 
and  there  is  a  very  eflQcient  agricultural  bureau,  and  although 
that  bureau  is  so  efficient  they  had  a  law  passed  to  collect  sta- 
tistics through  the  tax  collectors  and  the  assessors,  and  the 
farmers  turned  out  and  elected  a  farmer  legislature  and  did 
away  with  that,  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  want  their 
business  pried  into.  The  manufacturing  business  in  our  state 
is  growing  very  fast  We  have  no  law  giving  us  the  right  to 
go  into  our  factories.  We  have  no  factory  or  mine  inspectors. 
Now,  although  it  may  seem  to  you  that  this  is  aL  poor  report, 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  bureau  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good, 
not  simply  as  a  scientific  study  or  in  the  treatment  of  sociolog- 
ical questions,  but  by  educating  the  rich  people  and  the  mill 
men  of  North  Carolina  to  understand  that  the  state  has  not 
only  a  right  but  that  it  is  its  duty  to  look  into  the  condition  of 
their  employes ;  in  other  words,  that  their  business  enterprises 
are  not  private  snaps  as  long  as  humanity  is  concerned.  One 
line  of  inquiry  that  we  are  engaged  on  for  the  report  of  1895  is 
to  find  out  how  much  labor  there  is  in  a  bale  of  cotton;  also, 
how  much  it  cost  per  pound  to  raise  it  But  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult undertaking. 

These  conventions  always  do  me  a  great  deal  of  real  good, 
yet  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  I  am  an  in- 
fant in  our  work,  although  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  make  prog- 
ress. When  I  hear  Colonel  Wright,  Mr.  Wadlin,  and  others 
speak, — ^gentlemen  who  are  way  down  in  Z,  while  I  am  still 
in  A, — ^it  mortifies  me  to  a  certain  extent 

Another  subject  that  gives  me  concern  is  the  condition  of 
child  labor  in  North  Carolina,  and  what  should  be  done  about 
it  I  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  in  recommending  a  law  re- 
lating to  this  subject  There  is  no  regulation  regarding  the 
hours  of  labor  in  my  state.  You  can  work  a  person  as  long  as 
you  please.  I  think  the  Massachusetts  committee  which  came 
down  to  North  Carolina  last  winter  was  very  much  surprised 
at  our  leniency  in  this  respect  One  county  in  our  state'  which 
has  nineteen  factories  bas  what  tliey  call  an  eleven-hour  law, 
and  that  is  the  only  county  in  the  state  that  works  its  factory 
employes  less  than  twelve  hours,  and  they  think  those  are  un- 
usually short  hours,  while  some  of  the  factories  work  their  em- 
ployes from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  There  are  a  great  many 
factories  which  have  children  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age 
working  those  long  hours,  and  unless  you  have  a  law  behind 
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you  to  give  you  the  right  to  enter  those  factories  you  cannot 
find  out  anything  to  improve  the  conditions. 

If  we  make  any  effort:  to  find  out  anything  we  are  given  the 
cold  dioulder.    When  you  remember  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  Nortih  Carolina  has  only  two  per  cent  of  foreign  popula- 
tion, and  that  its  citizens  are  the  most  conservative  people  in 
the  country,  you  will  understand  what  I  have  to  meet.    Their 
idea  is  that  I  am  interfering  with  their  business,  and  they  in- 
sist that  I  shall  not  look  into  their  affairs.    So,  while,  as  I  say, 
we  have  done  wonderfully  well  toward  educating  the  people  in 
the  right  direction,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet.    The 
trouble  with  the  manufacturing  industries  in  North  Carolina 
is,  that  our  factory  people  compete  with  our  farm  labor.    Our 
farm  laborers  receive  very  small  pay  for  their  services;   the 
wages  of  a  man  is  about  |8.50  per  month.    Now,  in  coming 
from  the  fields,  where  they  work  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
daily,  they  think  they  have  made  a  great  advance,  and  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied  to  work  the  hours  required.    They  will  not 
answer  our  questions ;  they  think  we  are  trying  to  raise  a  dis- 
turt)ance,  and  I  am  afraid  the  owners  often  encourage  them  in 
that  belief.    During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  whidi 
was  a  fusion   legislature,  they  tried   to   get  a  nine-hour  law 
passQd.    The  committee  called  on  me  several  times  and  dis- 
cussed the  bill  very  fully,  but  I  could  not  recommend  so  radical 
amove  at  one  step,  and  the  bill  failed  to  pass;  and  really  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  to  solve  this  question  of  the  hours  of  la- 
bor in  North  Carolina,  but  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to 
the  problem  of  child  labor.    Until  we  have  a  compulsory  edu- 
cational law  in  our  state  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  extend  the 
age  limit,  as  it  would  simply  result  in  turning  our  children  in 
the  street.    The  age  of  consent  last  year  was  settled  at  four- 
teen years.    Now,  if  we  should  make  fourteen  years  the  limit 
for  child  labor,  we  would  only  turn  the  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina loose  without  any  restraint.    With  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers working  in  the  factories  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours, 
they  have  no  control  over  their  children  except  at  night;  they 
do  not  see  them  at  all  during  the  day.    It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  be  raising  a  race  of  thugs,  for   children's  habits  are 
formed  during  their  early  years.    A  noted  Episcopal  bishop 
once  said,  that,  if  he  had  the  care  of  a  child  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  did  not  care  what  church  you  sent  him  to  after 
that.    Un^er  the  present  conditions  I  do  not  recommend  tak- 
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ing  the  children  out  of  the  factories.  We  do  not  have  school 
laws  to  warrant  it.  Some  of  the  factories  have  schools  of  their 
own,  and  they  supplement  the  free  schools  with  four  months 
of  their  own  school;  but  they  are  in  a  very  small  minority. 
North  Carolina  has  progressed,  and  her  bureau,  in  my  estima- 
tion— ^perhaps  it  is  indelicate  for  me  to  say  so — has  made  a 
grand  and  wonderful  step  forward  by  educating  the  people  to 
understand  that  the  state  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  man 
in  the  factory  in  teaching  him  how  to  be  a  better  citizen  and 
how  to  better  his  condition. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  some  of  those  who  have  had 
years  of  experience  suggest  what  means  we  should  pursue  to 
get  the  statistics  with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  I  do  not 
like  the  stringent  laws  of  some  of  the  more  advanced  states, 
and  am  proud  to  say,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  do  not 
need  them.  We  do  need  a  law  to  make  the  hours  more  uni- 
form, as  much  for  the  mill  owners  as  for  the  employes.  We 
will  probably  pass  an  eleven-hour  law  at  tiie  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  We  also  need  very  much  a  compulsory  school 
law,  and  that  children  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  factory 
until  a  certain  age,  and  then  only  with  a  certificate  showing 
that  they  have  passed  an  examination. 

Minnesota, — ^Mr.  Powers:  Mr.  President:  The  first  and 
most  important  work  in  a  statistical  line  which  we  are  under- 
taking for  this  two-year  period,  and  that  to  which  we  make  all 
other  investigations  that  we  have  begun  or  shall  undertake 
subordinate,  is  one  relating  to  taxation.  The  first  question 
which  we  are  seeking  to  solve,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
is  the  comparative  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  several  in- 
terests in  the  state  and  in  the  countrv.  We  start  this  investi- 
gation  with  the  data  at  our  command  relating  to  railroads. 
We  take  for  that  comparison  the  year  1890,  as  that  is  the  year 
for  which  the  census  gives  us  an  estimate  of  the  real  market 
value  of  property  in  the  several  states  as  well  as  the  value  of 
railways.  We  then  seek,  not  alone  for  Minnesota  but  for  the 
other  states  of  the  Union,  to  obtain  (after  the  data  furnished 
by  the  national  government  showing  the  value  of  the  railroads 
and  the  value  of  all  property)  the  amount  of  taxes  of  all  kinds 
collected  in  the  several  states  and  the  amount  in  that  year  that 
is  contributed  by  the  railroads.  In  that  way  we  seek  to  obtain 
an  answer  to  this  question  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned. 
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what  share  of  taxes,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty in  the  total  of  all  property,  the  different  railroads  in  the 
several  states  of  the  Union  pay.  Then,  incidentally  to  this,  as 
throwing  a  side  light  upon  the  question,  we  tabidate  for  the 
several  states  the  methods  of  taxing  railways,  showing  in  this, 
if  possible,  what  method  is  famishing  the  best  or  most  equita- 
ble system  of  taxation.  I  will  state  that  a  large  variety 
exists  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union.  Taking  the  cen- 
sus valuations  as  a  basis,  it  is  found  that  the  railroads  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  are  i)aying  more  than  their  just 
share,  while  in  the  Western  States  as  a  whole  they  are  paying 
only  from  twenty  to  forty  jper  cent  of  their  share.  Of  course, 
we  understand  that  the  question  may  be  raised  that  the  census 
estimates  of  the  valuations  of  these  railroads  are  inexact  We 
fidiall,  so  far  as  possible,  seek  to  gather  all  the  information  ob- 
tainable upon  the  actual  value  of  the  railroads — not  simply 
that  which  is  given  us  by  the  census,  but  so  far  as  possible  we 
shall  seek,  along  the  line  of  the  investigation  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Missouri  Bureau,  to  secure  and  publish  all  avail- 
able information  relating  to  the  actual  value  of  railroad  prop- 
erties in  the  several  states.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  investiga- 
tion when  we  began  it,  not  simply  to  cover  the  question  of  the 
relative  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  railroads,  but,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  carry  this  as  far  as  possible,  and  show 
for  this  state  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  other 
interests.  It  was  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  thus  to  sepa- 
rate farm  property  from  other  forms  of  property,  and  rfiow 
whether  the  farmers  of  this  state  are  i>aying  more  or  less  than 
their  proper  share  of  the  burden  of  public  expenses.  We  have 
found  that  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties  in  pushing  this 
investigation  along  the  lines  which  we  had  originally  intended 
to  carry  it,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  somewhat  uncertain 
how  far  we  can  carry  the  investigation.  We  shall  carry  it 
along  these  lines  just  as  far  as  we  can  secure  available  data, 
for  we  believe  that  there  is  no  question  of  so  widespread  and 
of  so  vital  interest,  not  alone  to  our  working  people  but  to  all 
classes,  as  that  of  a  just  system  of  taxation.  We  shall  seek 
in  this  connection  to  investigate,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  all  the 
questions  that  may  throw  a  side  light  upon  the  justness  of  the 
present  or  other  methods  of  taxation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  place  the  results  obtained  here  in  comparison  with  those 
obtained  in  other  states.    In  the  matter  of  railroad  taxation 
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we  have  tabulated  the  results  comparatively,  the  value  of  that 
class  of  property  and  the  taxes  paid  by  it,  since  1870,  year 
by  year.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  meant  to  make  this  tax  in- 
vestigation the  main  investigation  or  study  for  this  two-year 
period,  which  will  be  included  in  our  next  report.  Until  we 
have  settled  exactly  how  far  we  can  carry  that  and  how  much 
time  it  will  require  we  have  been  unwilling  to  decide  upon 
other  work.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  among  the  topics 
which  will  be  taken  up,  there  will  be  a  study  of  the  iron  indus- 
try of  Minnesota.  We  shall  ask  you  to  visit  the  iron  mines  and 
learn  something  of  this  industry  personally.  I  may  mention^ 
however,  that  this  iron  industry  in  Minnesota  began  only  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  it  has  already  grown  to  large  proportions,  and 
for  many  reasons  it  will,  in  all  probability,  reach  far  greater 
proportions  in  the  near  future.  We  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Minnesota,  in  a  very  short  time,  will  produce,  in  all 
probability,  one-half  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States. 
The  mining  industry,  then,  is  something  that  deserves  study. 
We  shall  attempt  to  obtain  these  data  from  the  beginning  of 
the  mining  industry.  We  shall  present  the  wages  paid  and 
the  number  of  men  employed  by  years, — ^not  alone  the  total  of 
wages  paid  but  the  scale  of  wages  in  each  year  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mines  to  the  present  time, — together  with  all 
other  data  that  may  be  necessary  to  bring  out  the  true  propor- 
tions of  our  mining  industry.  We  do  not  expect  this  to  be  so 
much  of  immediate  value  as  a  basis  for  future  comparisons. 

Of  other  work  which  we  have  in  contemplation  I  may  men- 
tion an  investigation  relating  to  women's  work — ^something  in 
the  line  of  that  already  sketched  by  the  National  Commissioner 
of  Labor  for  his  department;  also,  the  tabulation  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  shown  by  the 
probate  court  records  and  in  other  ways. 

We  have,  of  course,  incidental  to  this  work  as  statisticians 
in  this  state,  our  work  as  factory  inspectors.  The  law  places 
upon  our  department,  as  it  has  in  Michigan  and  some  other 
of  our  Western  States,  the  duty  of  enforcing  all  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  working  people.  Of  that  as  a  whole  I  say 
little,  because  it  comes  in  in  the  report  of  our  Department  of 
Factory  Inspection.  I  might  mention,  however,  that,  so  far  as 
we  can,  we  seek  in  that  department  to  do  a  certain  statistical 
work.  Thus  we  have  tabulated  the  accidents,  by  causes  and 
by  the  character  of  the  accidents.    We  seek,  so  far  as  possibly 
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to  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of  accidents,  thereby  aiding  ns 
in  preventing  them  in  our  factory  inspection  work.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  that,  here,  as  in  many  other  lines  of  work,  we  are  obtain- 
ing a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  i>art  of  our  manufacturers.  I 
believe  we  are  getting  very  full  accident  reports,  and  we  have 
a  growing  interest  in  them,  as  we  are  having  a  growing  interest 
both  on  the  part  of  our  working  people  and  our  factory  owners 
and  our  business  men  in  everything  that  relates  to  our  bureau. 
In  regard  to  our  appropriation,  I  will  say  that  the  law  cre- 
ating the  bureau  gave  it  a  total  of  f  4,500.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  the  functions  of  the  bureau  were  enlarged,  and  it  then 
received  an  apprc^riation  of  f  6,500.  The  legislature,  three 
years  ago,  in  giving  to  us  the  factory  inspection  and  enacting 
the  present  factory  inspection  law,  added  to  our  force  and  to 
our  appropriation,  giving  us  as  a  total  for  statistical  work  and 
factory  inspectioh'the  sum  of  f  12,200.  This  is  independent  of 
our  printing,  which,  as  in  most  states,  is  paid  for  from  the 
printing  fund.  This  money  pays  the  salaries  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  all  officials,  together  with  all  incidental  and  travel- 
ing expenses. 

.  Wisconsin. — ^Mr.  Erickson :  The  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Wis- 
consin is  at  present  at  work  on  its  seventh  biennial  report. 
The  method  of  work  mostly  followed  in  this  bureau  since  it  was 
established  has  been  to  a  great  extent  continued  by  the  com- 
missioner now  in  charge,  and  consists  in  sending  circular  sched- 
ules containing  questions  bearing  upon  such  points  as  will  as- 
sist us  in  getting  at  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
and  of  the  industrial  condition  in  general.  Personal  investi- 
gations are  also  made  to  such  an  extent  as  time  and  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

Since  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  Labor  Bureaus  to  collect 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  industrial  condition,  especially 
tlie  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and 
to  so  arrange  such  facts  and  figures  that  the  real  condition  of 
the  working  classes  is  not  only  ascertained  in  detail,  but  that 
they  may  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  future  legislation,  the  social 
importance  of  these  bureaus  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  efforts  of  a  state  or  government  to  obtain  a  clear 
knowledge  of  existing  economic  and  social  conditions  in  order 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  wisely  and  with  understanding 
Is  in  itself  an  important  link  in  the  solutions  of  social  prob* 
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lems.  In  this^  as  in  nearly  eyerytliing  else,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  and  sober  representation  of  facts  much  simplify  mat- 
ters, clear  away  many  misapprehensions  and  much  bitterness, 
and  bring  the  opposite  sides  closer  together.  This  department 
ought,  therefore,  to  become  one  of  Hie  most  important  in  our 
government. 

The  imxK)rtant  elements  of  statistical  information,  there- 
fore, are  accuracy  of  figures  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
compiled;  for  not  seldom  have  statistics  proved  to  be  very  mis- 
leading. Consequently,  our  aim  is  to  get  true  facts,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  we  have  taken  all  precautions  possible  under 
our  present  system. 

ft 

All  returns  are  carefuly  examined,  and  if  discrepant  they 
are  sent  back  for  correction.  Under  this  system  a  faithful 
adherence  to  some  uniform  method  which  by  experience  has 
proved  the  most  reliable  is  necessary;  but  at  times  even  the 
greatest  care  cannot  prevent  errors. 

Our  exx)erience  thus  far  fully  confirmed  us  in  our  opinion 
that  the  best  results  are  to  be  had  from  personal  efforts  in  the 
way  of  investigations,  and  we  regret  very  much  to  say  that  the 
annual  appropriation  to  this  bureau  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  competent  men  in  the  field 

The  subject  of  wage  statistics  will  be  as  usual  one  of  the 
features  of  our  next  report 

Statistics  are  obtained  from  manufacturers  from  blanks 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  showing  the  scale  or  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  their  employes;  hours  of  labor,  both  in  summer  and 
winter;  the  number  of  males  and  females  employed;  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of 
weeks  in  operation. 

The  numerous  and  varied  industries  are  classified,  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  show  the  number  employed,  the  time  in  oper- 
ation, and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  each  branch  of  industiy. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  will  this  year  obtain  considera- 
ble data  from  the  state  census  which  has  just  been  completed. 
More  items  are  this  year  included  in  the  census  blanks  than 
were  ever  made  use  of  before  in  our  state  census.  We  have 
also  this  year  endeavored  to  go  into  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  the  state.  We  have  an  agricultural  bureau, 
but  its  duty,  it  seems,  does  not  embrace  the  economic  condition 
of  the  farmer,  and  for  that  reason  our  bureau  this  year  has 
gone  into  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and 
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farm  laborers.  For  this  purpose  a  blank  or  list  of  questions 
was  formulated,  and  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  questions 
plain  and  self-explanatory  and  applicable  to  all  conditions  of 
farm  life.  The  bureau  is  glad  to  note  the  willingness  of  the 
farmers  to  respond,  for  we  have  already  over  fifty  per  cent  re- 
turned, and  as  a  rule  they  are  very  intelligently  filled  out. 

The  least  interest  in  this  work  has  perhaps  been  shown  by 
farm  laborers.  The  percentage  of  blanks  returned  by  them 
is  the  smallest,  and  their  answers  have  as  a  rule  been  unsatis- 
factory. There  are  many  reasons  why  perhaps  this  could  not 
be  otherwise.  The  tendency  of  the  workingmen  is  towards 
tiie  cities,  and  agricultural  labor  seems  rather  a  last  resort 
with  the  majority.  There  is  a  constant  shifting.  A  farm 
hand  one  season  is  likely  to  have  drifted  into  the  cities  the 
next,  and  there  find  work  in  some  mill  or  factory.  Others  are 
attracted  to  the  great  lumbering  districts,  where,  at  least,  they 
put  in  the  winter  months.  As  a  rule,  this  class  does  not  belong 
to  any  labor  organization  or  trade  union,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  why  less  interest  on  their 
part  should  be  taken  in  work  of  this  kind.  What  has  just  been 
said,  however,  applies  with  less  force  to  the  older  and  more 
distinctly  agricultural  communities.  At  least  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  blanks  distributed  among  tiiis  class  have  been  filled 
out  and  returned,  and  gives  a  fair  indication  of  their  condi- 
tion. 

We  shall  also  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  blanks,  the 
true  condition  of  the  wage-earning,  and  especially  the  laboring, 
dasses  in  the  cities  of  our  state.  We  intend  to  go  exhaustively 
into  the  subject;  that  is,  we  want  to  get  at  the  wages  earned, 
the  cost  of  living,  means  of  saving,  the  educational  and  sanitary 
condition  of  our  laboring  people. 

Since  our  State  Bureau  was  established,  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  investigate  the  workings  and  standing  of  our  building 
and  loan  associations,  of  which  we  have  quite  a  number.  We 
have  therefore  taken  up  this  subject,  and  it  seems  to  meet  with 
much  favor  from  the  associations.  The  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations will  therefore  occupy  more  or  less  sx^ce  in  our  next 
report,  and  will  give  some  interesting  information  about  those 
valuable  coK)perative  enterprises.  We  hope  to  see  them  rap- 
idly increasing  both  in  influence  and  number. 

The  factory  insi)ectors,  working  under  the  direction  of  this 
bureau,  have  thus  far  this  year  inspected  about  1,200  factories 
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and  workshops.  Generally  they  do  not  meet  with  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  in  enforcing  the  factory  laws,  though  there  are 
some  to  whom  state  interference  is  distasteful. 

The  factory  laws  having  been  in  operation  in  our  state  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  our  factories  having  been  repeatedly 
inspected  by  our  state  factory  inspectors,  changes  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  our  statute  have  generally  been  made 
when  ordered,  so  that  our  factories  are  constantly  being  im- 
proved both  for  safety  and  in  sanitary  ways. 

The  law  which  regulates  child  labor  we  find  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  enforce.  The  reason  for  this,  however,  is  not  so  much 
in  the  attitude  of  the  employer  as  in  the  position  taken  by  the 
parents  and  the  children  themselves.  The  social  and  individ- 
ual evils  of  unrestricted  child  labor  are  so  apparent  that  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  mention  them.  Still,  to  the  most 
ignorant  and  poorest  class  of  our  laborers  the  prohibition  of 
their  child's  work  means  only  a  diminution  of  their  income. 
Every  effort  of  the  inspector  is  resisted  by  both  parent  and 
child,  and  certificates,  even  affidavits,  as  to  age  are  unscru- 
pulously furnished.  When  any  of  these  children  are  bom  in 
this  country,  public  records  may  disclose  their  age;  but  of 
those  bom  m  foreign  countries  it  is  under  the  circumstances 
almost  imxK)S8ible  to  find  out  their  real  age. 

Although  there  is  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
children  and  parents  to  get  around  the  law  regulating  child 
labor,  there  is  not  at  present  as  much  child  labor  as  has  been 
at  times  currently  reported.  Efforts  by  tlie  bureau  to  enforce 
this  law  have  put  employers  on  their  guard,  and  they  are  now 
exercising  considerable  care  in  the  hiring  of  children.  The 
hard  times  have  made  this  much  easier  for  the  employers,  as 
a  fall  in  wages  and  the  number  of  unemployed  now  enable  em- 
ployers to  hire  children  over  fourteen  years  to  work  nearly  as 
cheap  (if  not  fully  so)  as  children  under  this  age.  The  bureau 
is  certainly  doing  everything  that  can  be  done  under  its  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  employment  of  children  under  fourte^i. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned,  we  may  include  in  the  report 
a  couple  of  short  chapters  on  other  topics. 

We  shall  also  make  use  of  and  print  the  individual  opinions 
submitted  on  the  blanks  returned  to  the  bureau,  concerning 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  farming  and 
laboring  classes.  Some  of  these  show  a  marked  understanding 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 
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The  condition  of  business  generally  has  improved  some- 
what during  the  last  year;  but  the  effects  of  the  late  panic  are 
yet  felt,  and  in  some  places  quite  seriously. 

As  to  the  working  classes,  they  are  certainly  better  off  now 
than  a  year  ago.  There  may  be  a  few  lines  of  business  which 
show  a  decline,  but  the  general  average  shows  improvement, 
nils  improvement  consists  muinly  in  the  steadiness  of  work 
rather  than  in  any  increase  of  wages,  although  some  of  the 
ironworkers  are  getting  a  very  considerable  increase  as  com- 
pared with  one  or  two  years  ago,  when  the  times  were  the  hard- 
est. But,  although  business  is  in  a  better  condition  than  a 
year  ago,  it  ifi  far  from  being  in  as  good  a  condition  as  before 
the  panic. 

Massachusetts. — Mr.  Wadlin:  The  current  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau,  apart  from  the  census  work,  which 
is  also  conducted  by  us,  relates  to  two  subjects.  The  first 
is  covered  in  a  report  on  the  compensation  in  certain  occupa- 
tions of  women  who  have  received  a  college  training.  For 
the  information  contained  in  that  report  the  bureau  is  in- 
debted to  an  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  AlumnsB,  comprising  graduates  of  colleges  for 
women  of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  that  associa- 
tion in  undertaking  its  investigation  was  to  secure  data  rela- 
tive to  the  incomes  of  women  who  have  received  special  train- 
ing with  respect  to  that  of  men  in  like  employments.  That, 
of  course,  was  a  question  in  which  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  deeply  interested  and  through  their  different 
branches  they  issued  a  certain  number  of  schedules  of  two 
kinds,  one  addressed  to  employers  and  the  other  to  employes, 
each  containing  questions  applicable  to  the  class  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  endeavoring  to  bring  out,  not  merely  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  but  also  certain  facts  relating  to  the  industrial 
status  of  women  as  compared  with  men  in  like  employments, 
especially  employments  in  which,  as  I  have  said,  special  train- 
ing is  required.  The  schedules,  when  returned,  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  for  tabu- 
lation and  presentation  in  our  forthcoming  report.  As  you 
may  suppose,  the  number  of  schedules  received  was  not  very 
large.  Inquiries  of  that  nature,  undertaken  in  an  unofficial 
way  and  by  a  private  organization,  could  not  be  expected  to 
bring  forth  extensive  results.    Nevertheless  all  sections  of 
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the  conntry  were  represented  in  the  returns,  and  while  the 
results  are  not  very  largely  statistical,  I  regard  what  was  re- 
ceived as  valuable  evidence  respecting  women  in  industry,  and 
I  have  therefore  tabulated  such  statistics  as  the  schedules 
contain  and  accompanied  the  tables  with  very  full  abstracts 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  women  employes  themselves 
and  by  their  employers  upon  the  question  of  differences  in 
wages  paid  women  as  compared  with  men,  and  as  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  services  rendered  by  women  as 
compared  with  men  in  like  employments.  This  is  a  brief 
report,  and  will  form  the  first  part  of  our  forthcoming  volume. 

The  other  subject  of  importance  with  which  v[e  have  been 
engaged  is  comprehended  in  a  special  investigation  ordered 
by  the  legislature  as  to  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  pau- 
perism, insanity,  and  crime,  and,  incidentally  of  course,  on 
industrial  relations.  The  legislature  directed  the  bureau  to 
make  such  an  investigation,  and  placed  at  our  disposal  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  for  this  purpose.  The  work  has  been  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  performed,  and  has  required  twelve 
months  for  the  collection  of  data.  The  information  has  been 
obtained  through  the  penal  institutions,  and  the  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  insanity  and  pauperism,  and  through  the 
courts  by  special  agents  carefully  selected  for  the  work,  and 
we  anticipate  very  valuable  results  from  the  inquiry.  The 
data  will  be  immediately  tabulated  and  published. 

Colonel  Wright  has  spoken  of  the  investigation  which  his 
department  is  making  with  respect  to  wages,  and  has  referred 
to  the  fact  that  my  own  bureau  is  engaged  in  similar  work. 
We  are  making  a  complete  tabulation  of  wages  paid  in  all 
of  the  states  and  in  foreign  countries  from  the  earliest  years, 
so  far  as  the  same  can  be  collected  from  official  documents, 
with  the  intention  of  placing  them  in  comparison  with  Mas- 
sachusetts wages.  That  is  a  work  which  we  began  some  time 
ago,  and  have  carried  along  as  we  have  found  time  to  devote 
to  it  without  neglecting  other  important  matters.  It  will 
be  published  in  sections  as  fast  as  we  get  it  completed.  Such 
work  is  largely  historical;  and  not  of  immediate  or  merely 
temporary  interest,  and  it  is  intended  to  form  a  complete 
collection  of  wage  statistics  as  a  basis  for  future  work  along 
the  same  line. 

The  subjects  I  have  mentioned  comprise  what  I  may  call 
the  "current  work"  of  the  bureau  as  a  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  report.    The  legislature  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts  at  its  last  session,  acting  under  a  suggestion  which 
I  made  in  my  report  last  year,  authorized  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  to  publish  a  bulletin  also,  and  the  first  issue  will 
appear  before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  will  be  principally 
devoted  to  matters  of  local  interest.  Very  frequently  the 
bureau  has  had  questions  submitted  to  it,  requiring  the  col- 
lection of  information,  the  value  of  which  depended  upon 
prompt  publication.  Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  the 
unemployed,  which  during  the  recent  industrial  depression 
became  of  great  importance.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
immediate  information  relating  to  it.  Everyone  wished  to 
know  how  many  persons  were  unemployed  in  the  industrial 
centers.  If  we  had  been  able  to  collect  information  upon 
that  subject  rapidly  and  issue  Jt  to  the  public  immediately,  it 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  consideration  of 
practical  schemes  for  aiding  the  unemployed,  and  would  also 
have  allayed  much  unnecessary  apprehension,  for,  as  you  are 
aware,  very  wild  statements  were  made  which  might  have 
been  corrected  if  a  properly  constituted  authority  like  a  state 
bureau  of  labor  had  been  able  to  present  the  exact  facts.  For 
the  purpose,  then,  of  promptly  disseminating  information 
from  time  to  time  respecting  the  state  of  employment,  and 
other  information  relative  to  industrial  conditions,  the  leg- 
islature has  authorized  this  bulletin.  It  will  be  issued  quar- 
terly at  first,  as  I  see  no  present  need  of  a  monthly  or  bi- 
monthly bulletin  in  a  state  like  Massachusetts. 

I  have  mentioned  the  various  branches  of  our  work  relat- 
ing to^  statistics  of  labor.  Besides  that,  as  you  know,  we 
every  year  publish  a  report  on  the  statistics  of  manufactures, 
which  is  of  industrial  value,  but  which  is  more  properly  along 
the  line  of  census  work,  about  which  I  shall  speak  this  after- 
noon. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  you  a  statement  of  the  finances 
of  our  bureau,  and  upon  this  point  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  read  from  the  report  of  our  last  convention  the  statement 
which  I  then  made: 

We  have  at  our  disposal  a  so-caUed  "contingent  fund"  of  $5,000,  out 
of  which  are  paid  the  clerical  expenses  connected  with  the  report  on 
the  statistics  of  labor.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $6,500,  out  of  which  are  paid  the  clerical  expenses  of  the  re- 
port on  the  statistics  of  manufactures. 

We  now  have  an  additional  appropriation  of  f  1,200  for  a 
bulletin,  giving  us,  for  the  entire  statistical  work  of  the  bu- 
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reau  in  each  year,  the  sum  of  f  12,700,  not  including  the  sala- 
ries of  the  chief  and  the  first  and  second  clerks.  If  those 
salaries  be  included,  the  total  amount  becomes  |18,500,  not, 
however,  including  the  printing  of  the  reports.  The  reports 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  are  printed  under  the  general 
contract  for  printing  the  state  documents,  and  the  printing 
is  paid  for  out  of  a  general  appropriation.  The  amount  I 
have  named  is  at  our  disposal  for  the  collection  of  material 
and  preparing  it  for  the  press. 

The  rent  of  the  rooms  we  occupy  is  paid  by  the  state  out 
of  a  general  appropriation  for  rent,  as,  owing  to  lack  of  space 
in  the  present  state  house,  we  are  provided  with  oflBices  out- 
side. Special  investigations,  undertaken  from  time  to  time 
by  order  of  the  legislature,  are  paid  for  by  special  appropria- 
tions. For  instance  the  investigation  relative  to  the  effect 
of  intemperance  upon  crime,  ipauperism,  and  insanity,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  was  provided  for  by  a  special  appro- 
priation of  15,000,  which  we  draw  upon  in  addition  to  our 
general  appropriation. 

Illinois. — Mr.  Schilling:  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Dele- 
gates: 1  have  not  prepared  any  written  statement  relative  to 
the  work  of  the  Illinois  Bureau.  I  will  simply  say  that  the 
eighth  biennial  report  has  not  yet  been  issued,  although  it 
has  all  been  set  up.  By  the  time  I  get  back  home  I  suppose 
it  will  be  ready  for  the  bindery.  Last  May,  a  year  ago,  when 
we  met  at  Washington,  I  stated  that  it  was  possible  that  the 
eighth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  would,  aside  from  pre- 
senting the  results  of  an  original  investigation  on  the  question 
of  taxation,  also  contain  certain  statistics  relating  to  the  street 
car  and  gas  franchises  of  Chicago.  This  latter  subject  was 
taken  up,  and  considerable  data  gathered,  but  we  finally 
feared  that,  to  include  it,  the  report  would  be  so  bulky  that  it 
would  be  too  unhandy  for  one  volume;  so  we  dropped  this 
part  but  will  likely  embody  it  in  our  next  report. 

The  current  work,  or  the  work  to  be  investigated  for  the 
next  biennial  report,  is  not  all  determined  upon.  The  com- 
missioners of  Illinois  had  a  meeting  on  the  1st  of  September, 
at  which  they  settled  some  matters,  but  the  question  as  to 
what  shall  be  taken  up  next,  aside  from  the  street  car  and  gas 
question,  will  be  determined  on  the  28th  of  this  month. 

I  really  cannot  say  now  what  other  subject  will  be  deter- 
mined upon.     So  far  as  the  scope  of  our  work  is  concemt^Ki, 
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there  has  been  no  change  since  we  last  met,  and  the  statement 
which  I  made  at  Washington  and  which  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  last  convention  embodies  all  that  I  could  say 
now,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 

to  have  our  appropriation  raised  from  f 6,000  to  f8,000  per 
annum. 

The  President:  I  understand  that  you  make  a  biennial  re- 
port? 

Mr.  Schilling:  Yes,  sir;  but  we  also  make  an  annual  coal 
report,  the  compiling  of  which  is  paid  for  out  of  the  regular 
funds  appropriated  for  the  bureau. 

The  President:  Mr.  D.  R.  McGinnis,  secretary  of  the  St 
Paul  Commercial  Club,  is  present,  and  is  desirous  of  saying  a 
few  words.  I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  what  he  has  to 
say.    I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  McGinnis. 

Mr.  McOinnis:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
yention:  I  am  commissioned  by  the  president  and  board  of 
directors  of  the  St.  Paul  Commercial  Clnb  to  invite  you  to 
come  over  next  Thursday  and  see  our  sister  twin  city,  St  Paul. 
We  desire  to  have  the  pleasure  of  tendering  to  you  a  carriage 
ride  through  the  business  district  and  the  principal  residence 
sections  of  our  city,  as  well  as  through  our  park  system.  We 
should  also  be  pleased  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  presence 
at  a  reception  to  be  given  in  the  clubrooms  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. We  shall  feel  very  greatly  honored  to  have  you  visit  St 
Paul,  and  can  promise  you,  we  trust,  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  On  behalf  of  the  convention,  Mr.  McGinnis^ 
I  most  heartily  accept  your  kind  invitation. 

The  convention  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SBSSION. 

■ 

The  convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  with  President  Wright 
in  the  chair. 

ADDRESS   BY   PROF.    W.    W.    FOLWBLL. 

The  President:  The  first  matter  on  our  program  is  a  pa- 
per by  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  on  "The  Relation  of 
Statistics  to  the  Economic  Questions  of  the  Day."  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  Professor  Folwell. 

Professor  Folwell  [speaking  without  notes]:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent:   Precious  as  is  the  time  of  this  body,  I  want  to  say 
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to  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  meet  again  such  a  body  of  statists 
— I  like  the  old  and  short  word.  I  had  the  pleasure  some 
years  ago  of  meeting  with  you,  and  was  very  much  refreshed, 
and  was  confirmed  in  some  of  the  views  I  had  of  your  work. 
I  hope  that  what  I  may  say  on  this  occasion  may  not  be  un- 
profitable. 

Political  economy  has  been  in  considerable  disrepute  for 
a  generation,  I  maiy  say.  The  political  economist  is  quite 
commonly  condenmed  by  the  newspaper  men  as  an  unprofita- 
ble servant;  as  a  kind  of  necromancer  and  dealer  in  worn- 
out  fancies,  and  I  suppose  that  teachers  and  students  of  po- 
litical economy  must  admit  that  there  are  some  grounds  for 
this  reproach.  Economic  principles,  of  course,  are  as  old  as 
the  race,  but  the  discovery  of  those  rules  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  comparatively  modern.  So  far  as  we  can  learu 
from  history,  there  was  no  science  of  political  economy  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  quite  remarkable 
how  suddenly  there  grew  up  during  the  last  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  a  science  of  economics.  It  had  its  home  in 
France,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  period  of  philosophiz- 
ing. This  passion  for  philosophizing  was  not  confined  to 
economics;  it  spread  into  all  things — into  the  social  life,  into 
religion,  and  especially  into  politics.  The  best  picture  of  the 
conditions  at  this  period  that  I  know  of  is  to  be  found  in 
Taine's  ^'Ancient  Regime,"  and  an  excellent  summary  is  con- 
tained in  Guizot's  '^Historv  of  Civilization." 

There  was  formed  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  a  body  who  called 
themselves  by  the  name,  "Ecouomistes."  These  "Econo- 
mistes"  have  been  nicknamed,  after  the  title  of  one  of  their 
books,  "Physiocrats,"  and  the  name  of  their  system,  "physioo* 
racy,"  is  a  very  jjood  terra,  because  it  emphasizes  the  genera- 
tive power  of  nature.  The  Mercan\ili8t8,  before  them,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  money  and  trade;  the  physiocrats 
came  forward  and  said,  "Money  is  not  the  first  thing;  Nature 
is  the  first  thing."-  So  they  emphasized  the  generative  power 
of  nature,  teaching  that  wealth  consists  alone  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  the  waters,  and  the  mine.  Adam  Smith  went  to 
France  somewhere  in  the  early  60's  of  the  last  century,  and 
there  associated  for  some  time  with  the  Physiocrats,  and  he 
learned  a  great  deal  from  them.  He  learned  that  there  was, 
or  might  be,  an  orderly  science  of  political  economy.  GU>!ng 
home  to  Scotland,  Adam  Smith  set  to  work,  and  in  the  course 
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of  ten  years  produced  his  ''Wealth  of  Nations/'  that  book 
which  Buckle  declares,  in  exaggerated  phrase,  to  be  'the  most 
important  book  that  ever  was  written."  Nevertheless  the 
work  of  Adam  Smith  will  stand  at  the  head  of  all  writings 
in  political  economy,  if  it  is  not  entitled  to  a  corresponding 
place  in  general  literature.  Adam  Smith  used  the  deductive 
method  of  the  Physiocrats,  and  he  used  it  very  powerfully; 
but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  deductive  method.  With 
his  practical  Scotch-English  notions,  he  was  not  content  to 
spin  his  conclusions  by  the  rules  of  logic  out  of  certain  as- 
sumed postulates,  but  he  derived  or  confirmed  his  conclusions 
from  a  mass  of  information  so  varied  and  so  great  as  to  be 
a  constant  source  of  astonishment  to  all  persons  who  read  his 
book.  Now,  it  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  if  the  succes- 
sors of  Adam  Smith  in  England  and  elsewhere  had  followed 
his  example.  But  the  age  of  philosophizing  was  not  ended, 
and  the  successors  of  Adam  Smith  did  not  follow  his  example, 
either  on  the  Continent  or  in  England.  They  were  carried 
away  with  the  philosophizing  spirit  of  the  time,  and  so  they 
adopted  and  used  to  an  excessive  degree  the  deductive  method. 
This  was  particularly  so  in  France,  and  the  political  economy 
of  France  is  still  a  deductive  political  economy.  The  English, 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  pursued  the  deductive  method 
almost  exclusively.  In  Italy  the  French  example  has  been 
followed,  and  in  Germany,  also,  but  with  less  uniformity  and 
thoroughness.  Now,  it  is  this  excessive  use  of  the  deductive 
method,  this  effort  to  spin  conclusions  of  political  economy 
according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  out  of  a  comparatively  few 
I>ostulates,  that  has  worked  mischief.  Some  of  the  English 
political  economists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  draft  a  whole 
system  from  a  half-dozen  assumed  postulates. 

Now,  the  over-working  of  the  deductive  method  has 
brought  the  science  into  disrepute.  But  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  go  to  extremes.  Alongside  of  this  movement  on  the 
deductive  road  there  bagan  later  and  there  has  continued  a 
movement  on  the  inductive  or  **hi8torical"  road.  The  French, 
as  I  have  suggested,  have  been  the  greatest  sticklers  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  a  priori  method  in  political  economy,  but 
curiously  enough  it  is  among  the  French  that  we  find  the 
origin  of  a  new  movement,  the  historical  movement.  It  was 
Augnste  Comte,  who,  late  in  the  30's,  in  his  "Positive  Philoso- 
phy," laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  science  of  sociology, 
out  of  whicn  a  new  political  economy  was  to  be  one  day  bom. 
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The  idea  of  Comte  was  that  the  "positive"  or  scientific  method 
should  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  society,  and  he  invented 
the  title  "Sociology"  for  the  new  sciences  whose  evolution  he 
predicted.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  a  friend  and  comrade  of 
Auguste  Comte,  and  he  was  very  much  affected  by  the  views 
of  Comte,  as  shown  in  their  correspondence;  but  Mill  was 
too  solidly  grounded  in  the  old  political  economy — ^he  had 
been  trained  too  thoroughly  by  his  father  in  the  old  system — 
to  break  away  from  it,  and  he  made  no  changes  in  the  text- 
book which  he  published  in  the  middle  of  his  life. 

I  say  it  was  a  Frenchman  who  first  laid  out  the  new  socio- 
logical road,  but  the  French  have  made  but  slight  advance  in 
that  direction.  The  Germans  took  up  the  new  study  with 
eagerness,  and  T  suppose  the  reason  why  the  "positive"  method 
found  a  larger  hospitality  in  Germany  was  this,. that  the  new 
sciences  of  compai  alive  philology  and  law  had  been  cultivated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Thet  had  already  learned 
the  historical  method.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  historical 
method?  We  simply  rnestn  the  inductive  method  of  logic 
applied  to  facts  extending  over  great  spaces  and  through 
long  periods  of  time.  Now  this  historical  method  in  political 
economy  has  been  widely  extended  in  Germany.  The  great 
Roscher,  who  has  died  within  two  years,  Hildebrand,  and 
Knies  were  the  pioneers.  In  England  this  method  has  made 
but  small  advance,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  that  we  are  learning  in  America  to  apply  it.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  great  hope  from  the  application  of  the  his- 
torical method  to  political  economy,  and  this  application,  let 
me  say,  of  the  method  in  any  profitable  degree  depends  upon 
the  co-operation  and  the  action  of  such  gentlemen  and  such 
bodies  as  I  see  before  me  to-day.  The  historical  method  calls 
for  the  investigation  of  facts;  not  merely  for  the  collection 
of  facts  but  for  the  arrangement,  tabulation,  discussion,  and 
interpretation  of  facts.  The  historical  method  stands,  then, 
for  knowledge,  and  the  business  of  the  statistician  is  to  gather 
together  the  knowledge  of  things  which  is  necessary  to  form 
a  basis  for  reasoning  about  them.  Statistics,  then,  means 
reasoning  on  the  basis  of  knowledge,  and  here  is  the  ground 
on  which  political  economists  and  statisticians  are  at  one. 
The  political  economist,  above  all  things,  has  need  of  the 
statistician  to  collect,  and  formulate,  and  interpret  the  facts 
which  form  the  foundation  of  his  studies.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  statistician  would 
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be  quite  disarmed  without  the  assistance  of  the  political  econo- 
mist. The  thinker  will  always  be  in  demand.  It  is  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  the  political  economist  to  inquire  what 
are  the  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  investigate,  and  so  the 
political  economist  and  the  statistician  may  work  hand  in 
hand. 

As  announced,  the  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak  here  to- 
day is  '^The  Relation  of  Statistics  to  the  Economic  Questions 
of  the  Day."  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
much  detail  in  regard  to  that.  I  did  think  it  worth  while 
that  you  should  allow  me  to  make  these  general  remarks.  . 
But  yet  there  are  a  few  things,  perhaps,  that  I  might  bring 
forward  as  they  occur  to  me  in  illustration  of  the  suggestion 
I  have  been  trying  to  throw  out,  that  statistics  means  reason- 
ing on  the  basis  of  knowledge.  What  the  political  economist 
now  wants  and  what  the  whole  world  w^ants  is  more  knowl- 
edge, more  daylight.  We  have  got  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  po- 
litical economy,  both  public  and  private,  and  in  political  sci- 
ence without  larger  knowledge  of  facts,  interpreted  through 
the  statistical  method.  Now,  in  illustration  of  that,  I  might 
refer  to  the  population  question.  We  have  got  just  as  far  as 
we  can  go  in  the  population  question  without  larger  knowl- 
edge of  facts.  The  generalization  of  Malthus  which  was 
thrown  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  has  been  a  very  use- 
ful one.  There  is  a  startling  amount  of  truth  in  it,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  based  upon  an  induction.  Here 
is  a  good  example  of  the  importance  of  correct  inductions. 
Malthus  looked  over  into  the  new  world  and  he  saw,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  population  was  doubling 
every  twenty-five  years,  and  he  made  a  hasty  induction  that 
population  might  under  any  circumstances  double  every  twen- 
ty-five years.  Of  course,  if  that  were  a  fact  the  state  of  things 
would  becomfe  fearful  in  any  of  the  older  countries  which  have 
a  dense  population.  It  would  mean  misery  and  starvation  for 
great  multitudes.  That  was  a  hasty  induction.  What  we 
are  still  looking  for  is  the  '^principle  of  population,"  and  that 
can  be  learned  only  from  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
iaetnal  facts  of  popnlation  in  different  countries  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances.  Bo  far  from  its 
being  true  that  population  is  always  on  the  increase  in  the 
modem  world,  the  latest  statistics  show  that  the  population 
of  France  is  rather  runnmg  down.  The  death  rate  has  in- 
creased and  the  birth  rate  has  decreased,  and  French  states- 
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men  are  in  alarm  for  fear  that  one  of  these  days  there  may 
not  be  soldiers  enough  in  France  to  carry  on  the  impending 
campaign  against  the  Germans.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
German  states  the  population  is  almost  stationary.  What  we 
want  is  no  more  speculation  on  the  subject  of  popnlalion; 
we  want  the  facts.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  is 
true,  we  haye  been  collecting  census  statistics  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  we  have  already  an  exceedingly  valuable 
body  of  information ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  learn, 
as  I  am  sure  all  will  admit,  and  especially  those  who  hare 
given  most  attention  to  the  subject. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  statistics. 
Let  us  take  the  question  of  wages,  one  with  which  you  are 
mostly  occupied.  What  we  want  here  is  no  more  speculation; 
we  want  more  and  more  daylight.  We  want  no  more  specula- 
tion in  regard  to  wage-funds;  we  want  no  more  speculation 
in  regard  to  wages  as  depending  upon  standard  of  living,  or 
upon  the  length  of  the  working  day.  What  we  want  is  the 
facts  in  regard  to  wages — what  they  are,  what  in  amount, 
what  in  kind;  who  are  the  working  people,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances are  they  employed,  and  so  on.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  have  a  considerable  body  of  those  facts  in  existence 
now,  and  they  have  been  used  and  interpreted  in  a  very  able 
manner;  but  there  was  never  a  time,  it  seems  to  me  (I  say 
this  subject  to  correction),  when  we  needed  daylight  on  the 
subject  of  wages  so  much  as  now.  Take,  further,  the  question 
of  women's  wages.  I  see  lately  in  the  newspapers  assertions 
that  the  introduction  of  women  into  productive  employments 
is  having  the  effect  of  throwing  men  out  of  employment  or  of 
reducing  the  wages  of  men.  Speculation  upon  that  question 
will  be  to  little  purpose.  We  want  some  information  on  the 
subject.  Again,  we  have  had  plenty  of  speculation  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  machinery  on  labor,  but  I  expect  that  the 
investigation  which  Colonel  Wright  is  now  making  on  that 
question  will  be  worth  more  than  all  the  palaver  from  the 
time  of  Adam  Smith  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  question  of 
profit-sharing.  We  want  no  more  speculation;  we  want 
knowledge.  The  same  will  apply  to  co-operation.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  very  considerable  expectations  in  regard  to 
co-operation  in  the  future,  and  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my 
expectations  have  been  moderated  very  much  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  history  of  co-operation  in  this  country. 
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I  tell  my  good  friend  whom  I  see  before  me  [Mr.  J.  S. 
Rankin],  and  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural co-operation,  that  the  co-operative  man  has  not  yet  been 
bom.    I  hope  he  may  at  length  appear. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  difference  between  real  and 
nominal  wages  there  is  a  question  upon  which  we  still  need 
more  light,  and  yet  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  the 
Massachusetts  report  of  1885  upon  that  point  was  worth  more 
than  all  the  other  discussions  we  have  ever  had  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  another  illustration  of  what  we  need  in  the  way  of 
knowledge,  let  me  take  the  tariff.  The  main  questions  at 
issue  in  the  tariff  discussion  are  just  such  questions  as  must 
be  settled  by  knowledge,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  settled.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  comes  forward  and  tells  us  that  the  tariff  du- 
ties are  always  added  to  prices.  Mr.  McKinley  and  others  on 
the  stump  say  that  is  not  the  fact  at  all :  duties  are  not  a>clded 
to  prices;  and  there  is  the  issue  between  those  gentlemen. 
They  cannot  settle  it.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  can,  except  on  a 
basis  of  solid  statistical  information.  We  are  told  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  protective  duty  cheapens  articles,  and  we  are 
told  on  the  other  hand  that  it  makes  articles  dearer.  This 
question  must  be  settled,  but  it  cannot  be  settled  by  specula- 
tion. The  main  thing  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  is  that  political 
economists  want  daylight  at  the  hands  of  you  statisticians; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  illustrate  this  more  in  detail. 
There  is  not  any  branch  of  public  economy  in  which  this 
necessity  is  not  felt,  no  matter  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  trans- 
portation, or  corporations,  or  trusts,  or  what  not.  Daylight 
we  must  have,  not  merely  for  economic  reasons  but  for  social 
reasons.  We  are  living  in  a  time  now  when  such  questions 
as  I  have  referred  to  are  not  questions  for  the  economist  and 
for  the  philosopher  in  their  closets,  but  they  are  questions 
for  the  newspaper  man  and  for  the  working  man  in  his  trade- 
union  meetings  and  at  his  work. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  corporations,  which 
1  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  There  is  great  complaint  of  cor- 
porations, trusts,  and  syndicates,  and  I  suppose  there  is  much 
ground  for  this  complaint.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
suspicion  in  regard  to  all  classes  of  corporations.  It  is  con- 
stantly alleged  that  they  are  robbing  the  people,  getting 
enormous  returns  form  their  enterprises  without  giving  a  fair 
equivalent.    The  only  safe  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  treat  this 
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question  is  for  those  persons  who  have  the  knowledge  or  who 
can  get  it  to  furnish  it  to  the  public,  so  that  the  public  may 
know — so  that  everybody  who  runs  may  read — the  record  of 
those  instutitions.  We  do  that  with  regard  to  our  national 
banks.  They  are  obliged  to  show  their  transactions  quarterly 
or  monthly,  as  the  case  may  be;  they  are  obliged  to  show  up 
what  they  are  doing,  and  they  ought  to  be  obliged,  as  I  think, 
to  show  up  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  Canadian  system  of  reporting  bank  transactions 
introduced  in  this  country  for  the  control  of  our  national 
banks.  Now,  what  is  done  for  the  national  banks  should  be 
done  for  all  corporations,  syndicates,  and  trusts.  .  So  far  as 
possible  they  should  be  obliged  to  show  up,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  "obliged."  I  wish  it  were  not  necessary,  and  I  hope  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  do  that.  My  judgment  is,  that  it 
is  the  wise  way  and  the  safe  way  for  all  persons  who  are  now 
enjoying  franchises  and  are  in  an  advantageous  position  on 
that  account  to  show  their  hands  to  the  people.  That  is  the 
best  way  for  them,  and  I  wish  they  might  do  that  voluntarily 
and  not  wait  to  be  forced  to  do  it.  I  think,  om  the  other  hand, 
that  our  laboring  people  would  be  doing  wisely  to  show  the 
public  what  they  are  doing  in  their  organizations.  There 
should  be  daylight,  and  sunshine,  and  publicity  all  around. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  want  to  make  reference  to  a  matter 
which  you  have  probably  entirely  forgotten.  I  was  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  this  .body  at  Des  Moines,  but  was  not 
able  to  go;  so  I  sent  my  paper  to  the  secretary.  Dr.  Hutchins, 
and  I  understood  it  was  read.  Whether  it  made  any  impres- 
sion I  do  not  know ;  but  I  want  to  bring  up  the  matter  again. 

The  President:  The  meeting  that  was  called  for  Des 
Moines  was  not  held. 

Professor  Folwell :  Then  I  shall  be  all  the  more  obliged 
if  you  will  let  me  refer  to  the  matter  here. 

The  President:  The  convention  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say. 

Professor  Folwell :  We  have  in  the  United  States  a  con- 
siderable number  and  variety  of  statistical  agencies,  national, 
state,  and  municipal,  and  they  are  all  doing  exceedingly  valua- 
ble work.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  very  much  in 
this  country  some  kind  of  a  clearing-house  to  gather  together 
the  information  emanating  from  these  various  offices,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  is  of  general  and  permanent  interest,  and  secure 
its  publication  and  diffusion.    I  think  in  the  paper  which  I 
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prepared  for  the  Des  Moines  meeting  I  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest the  formation  of  a  United  States  bureau  of  statistics 
which  should  take  charge  of  the  whole  business  and  take  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  other  parties.  I  think  I  am  getting  a 
little  wiser  as  I  grow  older,  and  perhaps  I  would  not  now 
make  such  a  proposition.  The  plan  I  would  like  to  hear  dis- 
cussed here,  and  favored,  if  it  should  be  thought  best,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  clearing-house  of  statistics, 
an  institution  which  should  collect,  classify,  tabulate,  publish^ 
and  diffuse  statistics  of  all  sorts  which  are  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  think  that  one  of  the  most  useful  functions  which  any 
government  can  undertake  is  the  collection  and  diffusion  of 
statistics,  and  my  expectation  is.,  that,  one  of  these  days,  thi& 
business  will  be  the  most  important  function  of  the  govern- 
ment,— ^the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information  which 
cannot  be  collected  nor  diffused  by  private  parties.  I  wish 
this  institution  might  be  organized  right  away,  and  that  our 
friend  Colonel  Wright  could  live  long  enough  to  see  it  well 
organized  and  to  see  the  fruits  of  it  coming  in. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you,  for  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  these  things.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  speak 
at  length,  but  as  there  is  another  audience  waiting  for  me 
I  shall  have  to  bid  you  good  morning. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  make  an  announcement  be- 
fore I  leave  you.  President  Northrop  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  desires  me  to  present  to  you  his  compliments  and 
to  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  visit  the  university.  We  are 
beginning  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  our  college  work.  Last 
year  we  had  2,200  students,  and  this  year  the  registration  will 
be  about  2,500, — as  fine  a  body  of  young  people  as  you  would 
care  to  look  upon.  If  you  can  get  over,  in  a  body  or  individu- 
ally, at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you  will  see  as  many  as 
we  can  get  into  the  present  assembly-room,  and,  Mr.  President, 
if  it  should  be  convenient  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you 
come  over  to  the  university  and  hold  one  of  your  sessions 
there.  We  will  furnish  you  as  good  a  room  as  this,  which 
is  good  enough,  and  make  you  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
You  will  certainly  be  most  welcome.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  This  very  suggestive  paper  of  Professor 
Folwell's,  particularly  some  portions  of  it,  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. I  would  like  to  say,  for  his  information  and  the  in- 
formation of  the  gentlemen  present,  that  his  idea  of  a  great 
statistical  clearing-house  at  Washington  is  now  under  ad- 
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yisement  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  an  exceedingly  Im- 
portant and  influential  body,  which  holds  a  meeting  every 
year  and  has  its  delegates  from  the  great  commercial  bodies 
of  the  United  States, — boards  of  trade,  commercial  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  etc.  A  year  ago  last  January  they 
took  this  matter  under  consideration, — the  establishment  by 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  not  the  government, — 
of  just  such  an  institution  as  that  suggested  by  Professor 
Polwell.  Nothing  has  come  of  it  yet,  but  the  suggestion  was 
received  unanimously  and  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 
I  presume  that  the  business  depression  has  interfered  with  the 
progress  of  the  matter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  can  be  done,  and  I  hope  that  the  present  conven- 
tion will  discuss  that  feature  of  Professor  Folwell's  remarks, 
as  well  as  other  points  in  his  address,  most  freely.  The  ques- 
tion is  open  for  debate. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr,  Home  of  Connecticut,  the  thanks  of 
the  convention  were  tendered  to  Professor  Folwell  for  his  in- 
teresting and  able  address. 

Mr.  Powers :  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you,  for  my  own  in- 
formation, and  in  particular  that  it  may  be  discussed  while 
Professor  Folwell  is  here,  how  far  the  bulletin  which  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  general  government  answers  this  purpose  of  a 
clearing-house  to  which  Professor  Folwell  alludes?  So  far  as 
relates  to  the  labor  statistical  reports  of  the  United  States 
that  bulletin  would  really  act  as  a  generally  dearing-houSe  for 
them,  would  it  not? 

The  President:  I  do  not  know  that  Professor  Folwell  is 
acquainted  with  the  authorization  of  congress  for  the  publica- 
tion of 'a  bulletin.  Congress  has  just  authorized  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  to  issue  a  bulletin  which  shall  comprehend  cur- 
rent economic  facts,  and  also  take  up  the  different  state  and 
foreign  reports  on  industrial  statistics  and  give  to  the  country 
the  salient  features  of  the  various  reports — those  things  that 
are  of  national  interest  and  importance.  That  would  answer 
Professor  Folwell's  suggestion  only  to  a  certain  exteut,  I  sup- 
pose, but  it  would  be  an  entering  wedge. 

Mr.  Simmerman :  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  diflBculty  in  or- 
ganizing such  an  institution  as  that  suggested  would  be  to 
give  to  each  and  every  interest  impartial  consideration.  For 
instance,  it  is  suggested  that  the  National  Board  of  Trade  con- 
templates organizing  something  of  that  character.  Now,  the 
natural  inference  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is,  that 
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Buch  an  institution  would  deal  simply  with  commercial  inter- 
ests. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  office  should  be  organized  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  National  Department  of  Labor,  there 
is  the  danger  that  it  would  devote  itself  to  the  interests  of 
labor. 

The  President:  The  law  providing  for  a  bulletin  says  that 
it  shall  publish  ^'condensations  of  state  and  foreign  labor  re- 
ports, facts  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  such  other 
facts  as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  country." 

Mr.  Simmerman:  The  difficulty  that  arises  in  my  mind  is 
as  to  whether  we  could  get  such  an  institution  as  that' sug- 
gested by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  deal  impartially  with 
all  sides  of  the  industrial  question.  That  institution  would 
owe  its  life  to  and  be  under  the  direction  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Now,  can  you  conceive  of  an  institu- 
tion so  organized  that  would  present  the  facts  relating  to  or- 
ganized labor  and  give  their  side  with  the  same  impartiality 
that  it  would  present  the  facts  regarding  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country?  Suppose  such  an  office  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  working  i)eople.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
that  it  would  give  the  commercial  side  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality? May  it  not  be  better,  after  all,  to  depend  upon  our 
separate  state  offices  until  a  new  condition  arises  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  work  through  one  great  central  of- 
fice? These  are  merely  some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  oc- 
curred to  me. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  think  that  the  question  Mr.  Simmerman 
propounds  should  be  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  ask  our 
bureaus  to  be  treated.  In  the  earliest  days  of  our  bureaus, 
when  the  laboring  men  asked  for  the  collection  of  facts,  a  great 
many  business  men  were  afraid,  that,  if  we  considered  those 
facts  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingmen,  their  interests 
would  suffer ;  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  too  many  of  the  men  be- 
longing to  what  we  call  the  party  of  labor  or  interested  in  or- 
ganized labor  were  afraid,  that,  unless  we  had  at  the  head  of 
our  offices  some  one  who  belonged  to  their  parly,  the  facts 
when  gathered  would  in  some  way  or  other  be  twisted  against 
them.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  that  era  with  reference  to  the 
bureaus  is  passing  away,  and  I  think  all  of  the  older  commis- 
rioners  will  say  the  same  thing.  We  do  not  now  have,  when 
we  are  dealing  either  with  the  working  man  or  the  employer, 
this  constant  suspicion,  that,  in  some  way,  we  are  going  to 
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twist  our  facts  in  the  interest  of  one  party  or  tlie  other.    Men 
are  waking  up  to  the  view,  that,  more  and  more,  facts  are  for 
the  interest  of  everybody;  and  so  it  must  be  with  a  clearing- 
house such  as  that  suggested.  We  must  recognize,  that,  if  such 
an  office  is  established,  it  will  be  like  our  bureaus.    It  will  be 
human  in  its  management,  and  thus  within  cei'tain  lines  falli- 
ble.   It  will  make  mistakes ;  but  with  public  sentiment  behind 
it,  it  will  carry  forward  along  impartial  lines  the  work  which 
has  been  so  well  b^un  by  our  bureaus,  and  it  will  strengthen 
our  bureaus  individually,  in  that  it  will  aid  in  lifting  them  out 
of  the  suspicion  which  in  certain  sections  still  linger.    Our 
friend  Lacy  of  North  Carolina  told  us  this  morning  something 
of  the  difficulties  in  a  community  like  the  South  in  securing 
data.    Men  are  afraid  to   give  information.    The  more  this 
spirit  of  collecting  the  widest  possible  information  and  diffus- 
ing it  is  encoui'aged,  the  greater  advance  we  shall  all  make  in 
our  individual  work.    The  publication  of  information  by  such 
an  office  as  that  suggested  would  aid  every  one  engaged  in  this 
work  in  securing  facts  for  his  own  use,  because  peojjle,  in  my 
opinion,  will  see  more  and  more  the  value  of  such  information. 
When  they  see  that  others  are  giving  information  they  will  be 
ready  to  give  it;  and  with  that  information,  as  the  Governor 
said  this  morning,  there  will  come  a  better  feeling  everywhere, 
and  that  better  feeling  will  aid  us  in  getting  still  more  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  I  can  readily  conceive  of  what  impor- 
tance an  office  of  that  kind  would  be  to  me;  for  instance,  if 
we  could  get  through  it  reports  from  the  various  commercial 
bodies,  showing  what  they  are  doing,  etc. 

The  President :  The  suggestion  before  the  National  Board 
of  Trade  was  to  establish  an  office  at  Washington,  the  particu- 
lar duty  of  which  should  be  to  collect  and  print  in  compact 
form  facts  that  had  been  collected  by  different  governments, 
home  and  foreign,  so  that  valuable  statistics  which  are  now 
kept  from  the  public  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  vol- 
umes published  by  France,  England,  and  some  other  countries 
could  be  made  available  to  the  American  public  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  office  would  bring  together  all  kinds  of  official 
facts  which  might  be  of  general  interest.  It  would  have  no 
other  function  at  all ;  it  would  not  make  investigations,  but 
simply  furnish  in  concrete  form  the  results  of  the  world's  en- 
deavor to  collect  facts. 
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Mr.  Lacy:  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  there  could  be  only 
one  sentiment  in  this  body  as  to  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing such  an  ofiQce  as  that  suggested.  It  would  be  a  good  thing. 
It  would  help  my  section  of  the  country  and  help  me  in  my 
work  there.  Now,  would  it  not  be  beneficial  if  this  convention 
should  pass  resolutions,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  to  the  effect  that  the  statisticians  composing  this 
body  are  a  unit  in  indorsing  and  recommending  such  a  clear- 
ing-house? 

The  President:  I  should  think  that  would  be  advisable, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Lacy)  that  he  prepare  a  resolution  and  present  it  when 
we  reach  the  consideration  of  general  business. 

Mr.  Lacy:    I  will  do  so. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HORACE  G.  WADLIN. 

The  President:  The  next  feature  of  our  program  is  an 
address  by  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  on  "Methods  Pursued  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  in  Taking  the  Present  Industrial 
Census  of  that  State." 

Mr.  Wadlin:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  an- 
nounced, as  the  president  has  stated,  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  methods  pursued  by  my  bureau  in  taking  the  present 
industrial  census  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  shall  in- 
terpret the  term  "industrial  census"  rather  broadly,  and 
speak  to  you  of  what  we  are  doing  through  the  census  with 
respect  to  any  matter  which  is  of  industrial  interest,  not  re- 
stricting it  to  the  census  of  manufactures  simply  but  apply- 
ing it  to  all  topics  which  bear  on  industrial  relations  with 
which  we  deal  under  our  census  system.  I  shall  speak  quite 
informally,  and  if  you  wish  to  interrupt  me  at  any  time,  or  to 
ask  me  questions  when  I  have  finished,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  do  so,  because  what  I  desire  to  do  is  to  explain  our 
methods  fully,  ap  I  think  these  will  be  of  some  interest  to  you 
in  the  performance  of  your  own  work. 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce as  well-organized  machinery  for  the  collection  of 
facts  relating  to  industrial  questions  as  exists  anywhere  in 
the  world.  That  is  a  broad  statement,  but  I  feel  justified  in 
making  it  because  Mass.achusetts  possesses,  and  has  possessed 
for  some  time,  a  decennial  census  system,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  a  permanent  bureau.  Most  censuses  are  taken  by 
the  aid  of  official  machinery  which  is  not  permanent,  but 
which  is  temporarily  organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
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work  at  that  moment  in  hand.     In  order  to  explain  what  we 
propose  to  do  in  the  present  industrial  census  I  shall  first  * 
outline  what  we  have  previously  done,  inasmuch  as  our  pres- 
ent methods  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience.    From 
the  earliest  years  of  its  existence  as  an  independent  com- 
monwealth Massachusetts  has  taken  a  census  under  the  pro- 
visions of  its  constitution  and  statutes  made  in  conformity 
therewith.     This  census  has  for  its  prime  object  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  people — and  that  was  all  that  was  attempted  at 
first — for  the  purpose  of  redistricting  the  state  every  ten 
years  for  the  election  of  senators  and  representatives.     Some- 
thing like  fifty  years  ago, — in    1837,  I    think, — other    things 
were  taken  on;    for  example,  the  collection  of  Information 
relative  to  the  products  of  the  state,  both  agricultural  and 
manufacturing.     These  facts  were  rather  crudely  collected, 
not  very  well  assimilated,  and  brought  together  under  some 
such  general  statement,  as  that,  in  the  town  of  A,  certain 
things  were  raised  or  manufactured,  such  things  being  speci- 
fied;   in  the  town  of  B  certain  other  things  were  produced, 
and  those  were  also  specified,  no  uniform  method  of  presenta- 
tion being  observed.     Besides  this  incomplete  county  state- 
ments were  given,  and  finally  a  summary  for  the  state,  also 
more  or  less  incomplete.    All  this  was  very  imperfect  and 
very  inaccurate.     Gradually  other  and  better  methods  were 
adopted.     Previous  to  1875  the  census  had  been  taken  in  its 
various  branches  under  the  charge  of  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  in  that  year,  when  my  predecessor,  Col- 
onel Wright,  now  i)resident  of  this  convention,  took  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  which  had  become  a 
well-established  statistical  office,  the  administration  of  the 
census  was  bv  law  transferred  to  the  bureau.     At  that  time 
very  much  better  methods  were  adopted  for  securing  statis- 
tics of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  other  industrial 
statistics,  and  each  of  these  subjects  was  made  a  separate  and 
distinct  branch  of  the  work;   yet  the  collection  of  data  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enumerators.    For  example, 
when  the  enumerators  collected  the  facts  relative  to  the  popu- 
lation they  also  secured  the  facts  relative  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures.     Ten  years  later,  in  1885,  it  was  felt  that  the 
obtaining  of  accurate  statistics  of  production,  both  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  manufactures,  was  of  such  importance  that  it 
merited  special   attention.     Therefore,  instead   of   collecting 
information  by  means  of  the  ordinary  enumerator,  he  was 
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simply  directed,  when  he  made  his  canvass  in  May  for  the 
purpose  of  enumerating  the  popoulation,  so  far  as  relates  to 
agriculture,  to  leave  with  every  farmer  a  schedule  relating 
to  farm  products,  etc.,  which  schedule  the  farmer  w^as  ex- 
pected to  fill,  that  it  might  be  taken  up  by  a  special  agent  in 
the  fall,  at  which  time  the  crops  for  the  year  would  be  gar- 
nered and  the  facts  fresh  and  complete  in  the  farmer's  mind. 
The  manufacturers  were  reached  through  the  mails.  A  very 
complete  schedule  was  devised,  containing  more  than  100 
inquiries.  This  schedule  was  sent  to  every  manufacturer 
whose  name  had  previously  been  returned  by  the  enumera- 
tors, and  the  manufacturer  was  expected  to  fill  the  schedule 
and  return  it  to  the  bureau  by  mail.  ' 

I  may  say  that  in  1885  the  best  results  were  reached  that 
had  up  to  that  time  been  possible,  but  the  experience  of  that 
year  showed  two  or  three  defects  in  the  plan  which  I  have  out- 
lined. It  showed,  in  the  first  place,  to  speak  first  of  the 
production  of  the  farms,  that  very  few  farmers  would  fill 
the  schedule.  Some  would  read  it;  others  would  manifest 
some  slight  interest  in  it;  others  would  lay  it  aside  with 
the  intention  of  filling  it  at  some  period  in  the  future  which 
never  arrived;  others  attempted  to  fill  it,  but  so  imperfectly 
that  wh^n  the  special  agent  called  in  the  fall  he  had  either 
to  enter  the  replies  de,  novo  or  make  such  important  correc- 
tions in  the  few  schedules  which  had  been  filled  by  the  farmer 
that  the  advance  distribution  of  schedules  to  the  farmers  was 
found  to  be  of  no  practical  value.  And  again,  as  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  manufactures,  it  was  found,  that,  while  there  were 
about  23,000  establishments  in  the  state,  only  a  part  of  the 
manufacturers  would  fill  the  schedules  and  return  them  by 
mail.  It  was  to  them  a  novelty;  it  was  elaborate  in  its 
form,  containing  a  large  number  of  questions,  all  of  them  of 
great  importance, — all  of  great  importance  to  the  manufac- 
turer himself,  if  he  could  have  been  brought  to  understand 
them.  But  as  I  say,  it  was  an  innovation,  and  besides  this 
the  schedule  appeared  to  be  quite  complex.  Manufacturers 
are  generally  busy  men.  If  interested  in  the  matter  the  re- 
cipient would  glance  at  the  schedule,  saying  to  himself:  "Yes, 
that  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  will  fill  out  the  replies."  He  would 
then  put  it  on  his  desk  until  the  time  should  come  when  he 
would  have  leisure  to  fill  it;  but  that  time  very  seldom  came. 
Many  regarded  some  of  the  questions  as  inquisitorial ;  others 
considered  them  of  no  importance,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
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manufacturers  thought  that  much  of  so  complete  a  schedule 
could  not  apply  to  them.  For  these  and  other  similar  rea- 
sons only  a  small  proportion  of  the  schedules  were  at  once 
returned  by  mail.  Then  letters  were  sent  to  delinquents 
asking  that  the  schedules  be  filled  and  returned,  and  quite 
a  number  of  manufacturers  responded.  A  second  notice  was 
sent  out;  and  that  brought  a  few  more.  Then  a  third  and 
more  peremptory  request  mailed,  and  a  few  more  schedules 
came  in;  and,  finally,  the  collection  was  completed  by  send- 
ing special  agents  to  those  who  still  remained  delinquent. 
In  the  long  run  they  were  all  secured,  but  the  method  origi- 
nally contemplated  was  found  to  be  defective  in  the  points  I 
have  named. 

I  have,  I  think,  made  it  plain  that  the  present  census  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts  is  an  outgrowth  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence. This  experience  has  served  to  give  us  a  basis  for  future 
work,  and  has  also  shown  us  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  making  inquiries  so  broad.  Before  the  re- 
sults of  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1885  were  tabulated 
it  was  found  that  an  industrial  census  taken  once  in  ten  years 
was  liable  to  be  misleading,  owing  to  abnormal  conditions 
that  might  exist  in  the  census  year.  Such  a  census  would 
be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  or  deduction  for  the  succeed- 
ing ten  years;  yet  it  might  be  taken  in  a  year  that  for  ex- 
ceptional reasons  was  not  adapted  to  show  fairly  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  commonwealth.  A  business  depression 
might  exist,  as  was  the  case  in  1885  in  certain  industries. 
Therefore  Colonel  Wright  deemed  it  wise  to  suggest  to  the 
legislature  that  instead  of  taking  an  industrial  census  once 
in  ten  years  annual  statistics  covering  certain  leading  points 
should  be  taken.  This  suggestion  was  favorably  received  by 
Governor  Robinson,  at  that  time  in  office,  and  was  supported 
by  some  of  the  principal  manufacturers,  and  the  legislature 
in  1886,  the  year  following  the  decennial  census  year,  au- 
thorized the  collection  of  annual  statistics  of  manufactures 
as  part  of  the  routine  work  of  the  bureau,  and  the  plan  has 
since  been  carried  out  by  us.  At  its  inception  the  intention 
was  to  abandon  the  decennial  census  of  manufactures  and 
rely  entirely  upon  the  annual  statistics,  and  the  law  con- 
templated that  the  inquiries  should  go  to  every  manufacturer 
in  the  commonwealth,  thus  making  the  annual  inquiry  prac- 
tically an  annual  census  of  manufactures.  Before  the  plan  of 
operation  was  fully  matured,  however,  Colonel  Wright  was 
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called  to  Washington  and  I  became  connected  with  the  bureau 
as  his  successor.   The  first  schedules,  I  think,  were  sent  out  be- 
fore Colonel  Wright  resigned,  but  they  were  collected  and  tabu- 
lated under  my  direction.    It  has  been  found  impossible  to  take 
an  annual  census  of  manufactures,  that  isto  say,  covering  every 
establishment  without  regard  to  size.    There  is  not  sufficient 
time  within  the  period  of  twelve  months,  and  moreover  such 
a  census  would  far  exceed  in  cost  the  amount  of  our  annual 
appropriation.    We  have  found,  however,  that  if  the  prime 
purpose  of  such  an  inquiry  is  to  show  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding our  industries,  the  work  may  be  as  conclusively 
done  by  means  of  inquiries  replied  to  by  establishments  cov- 
ering perhaps  eighty  per  cent  of  the  capital  and  product 
as  it  could  be  by  a  complete  census.    This  has  been  made 
clear  by  careful  comparisons  made  between  our  annual  statis- 
tics and  the  returns  of  a  complete  census,  and  the  evidence 
upon  this  point  may  be  seen  in  our  reports.    We,  of  course, 
do  not  obtain  census  totals  of  either  of  the  elements  entering 
Into  production,  but  we  do  obtain  facts  which  show  the  trend 
of  business  from  year  to  year,  whether  up  or  down,  as  ac- 
curately as  it  could  be  shown  by  a  response  from  every  es- 
tablishment, small  as  well  as  large;  so  that,  in  practice,  the 
annual  inquiry  with  respect  to  manufactures  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  which  we  receive  4,000  schedules  from  our  leading 
industrial  establishments  made  on  exactlv  the  same  lines 
from  year  to  year,  identical  establishments  being  compared 
for  a  series  of  years,  is  of  more  scientific  value  than  an  ordi- 
nary census  of  manufactures,  in  which  schedules  are  received 
from  a  far  greater  njimber  of  concerns,  many  of  whom  have 
never  made  any  prior  return.    The  annual  return,  I  repeat, 
is  made  upon,  the  same  general  basis  by  identical  establish- 
ments in  each  year  compared,  and  therefore  the  basis  of  com- 
parison is  exactly  the  same  from  year  to  year.    Variations 
of  method,  which  too  often  vitiate  statistical  comparisons, 
are  therefore  as  far  as  possible  eliminated. 

In  1896  we  have  again  reached  the  limit  of  a  decennial 
census  period,  but  instead  of  abandoning  the  decennial  cen- 
sus of  manufactures,  as  was  at  first  contemplated,  that  is 
still  maintained ;  hence  the  Massachusetts  census  system  now 
includes  the  decennial  enumeration,  covering  all  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  an- 
nual inquiry  covering  the  larger  establishments  and  used 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  from  year  to  year. 
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So  much  for  our  system.  I  now  speak  of  certain  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  our  methods.  The  industrial  statis- 
tics which  we  collect  through  the  census  are  of  three  kinds. 
First,  we  secure  certain  personal  facts  which  apply  to  every 
citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  such  as  information  relative 
to  his  occupation  and  to  the  duration  or  continuity  of  his  em- 
ployment. Such  information,  although  industrial  in  its  char- 
acter, falls  properly  under  the  classification  of  social  statis- 
tics, and  is  collected  by  the  enumerators  who  enumerate  the 
population  in  May.  These  enumerators  also  return  to  the 
oflBce  a  list  of  all  the  farmers  and  all  the  manufacturers  in 
their  respective  enumeration  districts,  these  districts  each 
consisting  of  a  small,  accurately  bounded  territory,  contain- 
ing approximately  3,000  people,  about  1,000  enumerators  be- 
ing required  for  the  state. 

The  industrial  facts  relating  to  agriculture  which  are 
afterward  collected  comprise  full  information  as  to  the  value 
of  farm' property, — which  may  be  termed  agricultural  plant, 
taking  to  the  farmer  the  place  which  the  factory  occupies  to 
the  manufacturer, — the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  agri- 
culture, value  of  product,  number  employed,  wages  paid,  etc- 
These  industrial  statistics  of  agriculture  will  be  collected  un- 
der our  present  system,  in  November  or  December,  after  the 
crops  are  in,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  that  time  of  year 
was  chosen  in  1885;  but  our  plan  does  not  contemplate  leav- 
ing the  schedule  in  advance,  as  in  1885.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  employ  a  carefully  selected  force  of  special  agenta 
who  will  be  sent  into  every  district,  each  man  working  within 
exclusive  territory,  obtaining  the  facts  directly  from  the 
farmers,  and  entering  them  in  due  form  on  the  schedules. 

Formerly  the  manufacturers  were  asked  to  make  up  their 
returns  for  the  ending  in  May,  the  month  in  which  the  popu- 
lation is  enumerated,  but  as  we  now  have  an  annual  inquiry 
relative  to  manufacrures  which  ends  with  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  the  decrunial  census  relating  to  manufactures 
will  be  collect<Hi  at  the  close  of  the  year,  so  as  to  disclose  the 
conditions  on  the  31st  of  December.  Therefore  that  branch 
of  our  work  will  begin  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  January 
next,  and  will  be  conducted  by  special  agents  working  in 
accuratelj-  bounded  districts  and  equipped  with  the  proper 
schedules.  I  have  before  stated  that  the  nalnes  of  manu- 
facturers and  farmers  were  to  be  returned  by  the  enumera- 
tors of  the  population.    Their  lists  of  farmers  will   be  ac- 
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cepted  without  rt^vision,  but  the  names  of  manufacturers  will 
be  compared  with  Bradstreet's  lists,  with  directories  wher- 
ever they  are  in  existence,  and  with  our  own  list  of  manu- 
facturers which  we  have  made  up  in  the  course  of  our  an- 
nual w5l'k,  covering,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  larger  firms,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  omission. 

IN^ow,  before  I  go  further,  let  me  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  enumerators  and  agents  are  selected  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  work.  This  vear  there  has  been  a  new  de- 
parture  in  Massachusetts  with  reference  to  the  selection  of 
enumerators,  Massachusetts  is  a  compact  state;  it  can  be 
very  accurately  divided,  on  the  basis  of  our  township  lines, 
into  enumeration  districts,  the  cities  being  divided  on  the 
basis  of  wards,  and  the  wards  being  subdivided  into  precincts, 
if  necessary,  so  that  each  enumerator  shall  cover  approxi- 
mately 3,000  persons,  requiring  altogether  about  1,000  enu- 
merators, who  must  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau.  Some  of  you  are  aware  of  the  methods  which 
are  sometimes  followed  in  the  appointment  of  subordinate 
civil  officers  who  are  selected  to  perform  minor  political  or 
public  duties.  There  are  not  infrequently  abuses  in  connec- 
tion with  such  appointments,  and  of  course  census  work  has 
not  been  entirelv  free  from  such  abuses.  Mv  own  bureau 
in  Massachusetts,  in  its  general  work,  has  been  for  many 
years  entirely  free  from  political  dictation  in  such  appoint- 
ments, yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  chief  of  such  an  office  to 
select  and  equip  1,000  men  unaided.  He  cannot  possibly 
know  all  those  men  personally,  however  good  his  intentions 
may  be.  He  must  take  somebody's  advice.  Some  years  ago 
— I  think  in  the  census  of  1885 — my  predecessor  incorporated 
in  the  census  law,  afterward  adopted  by  the  legislature,  a 
provision  that  lists  of  enumerators  selected  by  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  should  be  subjected  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
in  cities  and  to  the  selectmen  in  towns  for  their  approval. 
That  was  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  appointment  of  enumerators;  for  the 
local  interest  in  the  census,  as  you  are  aware,  is  very  great. 
You  know  how  intense  is  the  interest  of  rival  cities  that  their 
position  in  the  census  shall  be  fully  and  accurately  shown. 
This  local  pride  always  shows  itself  in  criticism  of  census 
work.  It  was  therefore  thought  best  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  local  authorities  should  be  invited  and  secured,  to  the 
end  that,  by  requiring  their  approval  of  the  appointments, 
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only  fit  men  might  be  selected.    When  it  devolved  upon  me 
to  draft  the  statute  for  the  present  census,  I  thought,  that, 
if  the  local  authorities  were  to  approve  the  nominations,  they 
might  as  well  make  them.    I  could  not  see  any  especial  gain 
in  the  chief  taking  the  initiative  if  the  approval  of  the  local 
authorities  was  essential,  and  felt  that  they  might  as  well 
make  them  in  the  first  place;   provided,  of  course,  a  check 
was  placed  on  unfit  nominations.    For  in  Massachusetts,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  are  local  au- 
thorities— ^not,  of  course,  numerous,  but  there  are  some — ^who 
are  not  sufficiently  patriotic  to  nominate  good  men  regardless 
of  political  or  personal  considerations,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent unfit  men  being  foisted  upon  the  bureau  another  pro- 
vision was  put  into  the  census  law.    My  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  civil  service  principle  is  a  good  one  in  its 
general  application,  and  yet  it  was  manifestly  impossible,  for 
such  work  as  the  enumerators  were  to  perform  (temporary 
in  its  nature  and  not  highly  paid,  especially  within  the  brief 
period  at  our  command),  to  subject  each  applicant  to  the  usual 
civil  service  examinations.    I  believed,  however,  that,  as  we 
had  a  civil  service  commission  in  Massachusetts,  well  estab- 
lished and  acting  under  state  law,  it  would  be  well  to  recog- 
nize that  commission  in  the  selection  of  the  enumerators; 
therefore,  while  the  local  authorities  might  nominate  twice 
as  many  men  as  were  required  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  in  their  respective  municipalities,  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  men  thus  named  to  the  chief  for  consideration  should 
be  subject  to  a  test  under  the  approval  of  the  civil  service 
commission.    That  provision  was  put  into  the  bill,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  legislative  committee,  adopted  without 
objection,  and  became  a  part  of  the  law.    I  then  districted  the 
state,  and  notified  each  municipal  board  as  to  the  number  of 
men  that  would  be  required  and  as  to  their  duty  with  respect 
to  nominations.    These  oflScers  nominated  to  me  twice  as 
many  men  as  I  needed.    The  test  of  capacity  devised  was  not 
a  scholastic  one,  not  one  requiring  any  special  ability,  but  one 
adapted  to  the  express  purpose  of  determining  the  fitness  of 
the  men  for  doing  the  particular  work  we  had  in  hand.    This 
work  is  performed  by  the  enumerator  under  special  instruc- 
tions which  indicate  explicitly  just  what  we  wish  done.    Each 
applicant  or  nominee  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  these  in- 
structions, sent  to  hiyi  two  weeks  before  he  was  expected  to 
meet  the  examiner,  and  he  was  told  to  study  them  in  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  test  of  fitness.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ex- 
amination,  the  state  being  divided  into  examination  districts, 
and  an  examiner  being  sent  into  that  territory,  the  applicants 
were  given  a  certain  number  of  hypothetical  facts  relating  to 
a  family,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  which  they  were  required  to 
then  and  there  enter  upon  schedules  similar  to  the  census 
schedules  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  they  had 
received, — ^just  such  facts  as  the  lady  of  the  house  would  give 
the  enumerators  when  making  the  actual  enumeration.  That 
was  the  test.  Besides  that,  each  applicant  was  asked  to 
make  a  statement  in  writing  showing  his  previous  business 
experience,  his  habits  with  respect  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  whether  he  had  ever  been  convicted  of  any  offense, 
his  age,  and  certain  other  personal  facts  that  tended  to  show 
the  character  of  the  applicant.  That  method  of  testing  a 
man's  fitness  for  our  work  gave  most  admirable  results.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  about  2,000  men  nominated.  About 
five  hundred  dropped  out  at  once;  that  is  to  say,  the  man 
who  thought  he  was  simply  to  have  a  "soft  snap"  but  who 
felt  himself  unqualified  did  not  care  to  enter  into  the  contest. 
Of  the  others,  the  best  were  appointed,  without  the  influence 
of  personal  considerations  at  all,  except  that  other  things  be- 
ing equal  veteran  soldiers  were  give  preference  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  civil  service  law.  Each  applicant,  the 
names  being  unknown  to  the  markers,  was  graded  by  number 
upon  the  results  shown  in  the  test,  and  the  men  were  ap- 
pointed in  order  of  merit,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  list  and 
proceeding  downward  until  a  sufticient  number  were  secured. 
By  that  method  I  obtained  the  best  men,  so  far  as  we  could 
determine  their  respective  merit,  and  the  office  was  relieved 
from  political  pressure  during  the  time  we  were  burdened 
with  work  in  preparation  for  the  census.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  there  was  to  be  an  impartial  test  everybody  let  us 
alone  politically.  Besides  this,  and  not  of  least  importance, 
every  enumerator  had  been  able  to  study  his  instructions  some 
four  weeks  before  he  was  required  to  begin  his  actual  work; 
and  in  the  examination  he  had  had  the  important  points  of 
the  schedules  brought  forcibly  to  his  mind,  so  that  when  he 
began  his  work  he  was  not  entirely  unprepared,  as  census 
enumerators  usually  are,  but  he  knew  quite  well  what  he  was 
expected  to  do,  and  that,  of  course,  increased  his  efficiency. 
The  whole  plan  of  appointment  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
It  has  increased  the  cost  of  the  work  undoubtedly,  because  the 
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better  your  men  and  the  more  conscientious  they  are  the  more 
care  they  will  use  in  tlie  performance  of  their  duties,  and  this 
usually  means  that  somewhat  more  time  will  be  consumed 
in  it. 

Now  that  is  the  way  the  thousand  enumerators  that  took 
the  population  in  May  were  selected.  The  industrial  facts 
which  they  w^ere  expected  to  collect  w^ere  the  facts  showing 
in  great  detail  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  full  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  extent  of  employment  during  the  entire  census 
year,  for  every  person  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  That 
feature  was  first  incorporated  in  the  census  in  1885.^  It  has 
been  extended  under  the  present  census  so  as  to  show  em- 
ployment and  non-employment  month  by  month,  and  just  what 
employment  if  any  is  followed  by  each  person  when  unem- 
ployed in  his  usual  occupation.  The  results  of  this  inquiry 
will  include  the  fullest  and  most  exact  data  ever  secured 
relative  to  non-employment.  All  information,  of  whatever 
sort,  for  each  person  is  entered  on  a  card,  the  facts  relating 
to  a  male  being  entered  on  a  blue  card;  those  relating  to  a 
female  on  a  red  card,  while  the  facts  for  the  family  as  a  whole 
are  shown  on  a  yellow  card;  so  that  we  have  what  may  be 
termed  a  complete  card  catalogue  of  the  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts under  these  three  different  heads.  Besides  that,  as 
previously  stated,  the  enumerator  returns  to  the  office  a  list 
of  Ihe  firms  and  farmers  in  his  enumeration  district.  These 
farmers  will  be  visited  in  November  by  specially  selected 
agents,  many  of  whom  have  btK»n  enumerators  in  May.  Re- 
specting such  agents,  therefore,  we  have  not  only  the  civil 
service  test  but  the  test  of  actual  work  in  the  field.  We  shall 
need  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  for  the  work 
in  November,  and  we  shall  take  the  best  men  from  among 
those  who  have  worked  for  us  in  May.  In  1885  we  employed 
250  men  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  I  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined how  many  we  shall  need  this  year,  but  I  think  not  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty,  my  object  being  to  employ  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  men  of  greater  general  efficiency.  When  they  complete 
the  collection  of  statistics  relative  to  agriculture  it. will  be 
about  time  to  take  u))  the  work  relative  to  manufactures,  and 
the  same  agi  iits  who  liave  been  owv  the  state,  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  the  ground  and  acquiring  increased  efficiency^ 
will  be  commissioned  to  take  up  all  schedules  relating  to 
manufactures  which  have  not  previously  been  received  by 
mail.     These  schedules  are  mailed  to  everv  manufacturer  in 
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the  state,  being  practically  the  same  as  those  we  use  in  col- 
lectilig  our  annual  statistics,  and  all  the  schedules  which  come 
in  by  mail  will  be  so  much  gained,  and,  as  I  have  explained, 
the  remainder  will  be  collected  by  the  agents,  who  by  that 
time  will  have  completed  the  work  on  agriculture. 

The  manufactures  schedule,  copies  of  which  I  have  here 
and  will  submit  for  jour  examination,  instead  of  containing 
100  inquiries,  as  formerly,  has,  under  the  experience  of  the 
office,  been  reduced  to  four  pai^es,  and  the  questions  prac- 
tically reduced  to  eleven.  In  1885  we  had  a  very  extensive 
schedule.  It  embraced  many  very  valuable  questions,  and 
each  question  was  very  elaborately  explained,  so  that  those 
who  were  required  to  reply  might  understand  exactly  what 
was  expected.  It  was,  however,  somewhat  too  elaborate  and 
diffuse.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  much  better  to  re- 
duce the  schedule  to  comparatively  small  limits,  putting  the 
inquiries  upon  a  single  page  [indicating]  and  a  brief  explana- 
tion on  another,  and  if  any  further  explanation-  supplying  it 
through  a  special  agent  who  visits  the  manufacturer  person- 
ally. The  questions  asked  the  manufacturer  relate  to  the 
number  of  partners*  or  stockholders  in  each  establishment; 
the  amount  of  capital  invested;  the  value  of  stock  used;  the 
value  of  goods  made  or  work  done;  the  number  of  persons 
employed  by  sexes,  for  each  month  of  the  year;  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wages,  exclusive  of  salaries  of  agents,  man- 
ager, book-keepers,  and  other  persons  of  this  class;  classified 
w^eekly  wages,  by  sexes;  the  proportion  of  business  done  dur- 
ing the  year  as  compared  with  the  greatest  capacity  for  pro- 
duction of  the  establishment,  and  the  number  of  days  the 
establishment  was  in  operation  during  the  year.  Those  are 
subjects  which  the  schedule  covers,  and  it  seems  to  me  those 
are  practically  all  that  it  is  essential  to  cover  in  a  census 
of  manufactures,  and  few  if  anv  others  will  be  added.  The 
method  of  replying  to  the  questions  is  briefly  explained  on 
the  second  page  of  the  schedule  so  as  to  bring  out  any  points 
of  special  importance. 

Having  thus  described  our  method  of  collecting  informa- 
tion, I  pass  to  a  description  of  •the  system  in  use  in  the  office 
for  putting  the  material  into  tabular  form. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  was  cre- 
ated in  1869.  From  that  vear  until  1875,  when  the  bureau 
was  first  authorized  to  take  the  census  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  methods  of  work  in  the  office  mav  be  characterized  as 
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^'old  style;''  that  is,  all  the  computations  were  done  by  hand, 
and  all  aggregations  were  secured  by  copying  figures  from 
blanks  or  schedules  into  columns  and  adding  the  same,  we 
may  say,  by  hand.  In  1875,  to  facilitate  the  census  work, 
self-counting  tally  sheets  were  introduced  and  also  a  printed 
device,  of  a  similar  nature,  for  the  aggregation  of  figures. 
This  latter  sheet  was  used  in  aggregating  the  statistics  of 
manufacture,  agriculture,  etc.,  while  the  self-counting  tally 
sheet  was  used  for  the  statistics  of  population.  It  may  be 
stated  here  that  the  form  of  schedule  used  in  the  Massachu- 
setts state  census  of  1875,  known  as  the  family  schedule, 
was  identical  in  plan  with  the  schedule  used  by  the  United 
States  in  1890.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  this  form  of 
schedule  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  compact  legible 
card  for  each  individual,  this  being  successfully  used  in  the 
state  censuses  of  1885  and  1895.  In  1885  a  card  printed  in 
blue  was  used  for  males  and  a  card  printed  in  red  for  females. 
In  1895,  as  I  have  said,  a  yellow  card  is  used  for  families,  a 
blue  card  for  males,  and  a  red  card  for  females,  all  printed  in 
black  ink. 

The  form  of  schedule  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  methods  of  tabulation  and  aggregation 
now  in  use  in  the  bureau.  In  1882  machinery  was  first  used 
in  the  bureau  for  the  aggregation  of  figures.  As  the  figures 
could  be  aggregated  much  more  expeditiously  by  taking  them 
from  the  schedules  and  transferring  them  to  the  machinery 
which  gave  the  total,  the  old  plan  of  copying  the  figures  into 
columns  was  naturally  discontinued,  and  only  the  results 
were  taken  from  the  machinery.  In  1883  the  Electric  Add- 
ing Machine,  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  bureau  since  that 
time,  was  invented,  and  the  census  of  1885  and  the  reports 
on  the  annual  statistics  of  manufactures  for  1886  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  tabulated  by  the  use  of  that  machine; 
the  actual  time  required  in  aggregation  in  order  to  supply  the 
figures  for  the  entire  volume  rarely  covering  moire  than  one 
month.  In  1885  an  automatic  counting  machine  (by  count- 
ing I  mean  registering  one  at  a  time  to  distinguish  from  the 
addition  of  large  numbers)  was  used  successfully  in  the  tabu- 
lation of  the  census  returns  for  population.  These  returns 
were  made  upon  cards  eleven  inches  long  and  four  inches 
wide,  printed  only  upon  one  side  of  the  card.  In  1895  the 
card  was  made  exactly  dne-half  the  size,  or  five  and  one-half 
by  four,  being  printed  upon  both  sides.     This  gave  the  same 
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space  for  recording  answers  but  reduced  the  space  required 
for  packing  one-half.  It  also  brought  about  certain  changes 
in  the  method  of  tabulation,  and  the  improved  Automatic 
Counting  Machine,  now  in  use,  is  the  natural  outcome. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  large 
number  of  peculiar  schedules  and  cards  devised  for  securing 
the  information  required  by  the  bureau,  nor  to  the  various 
patented  machines  and  copyrighted  devices  specially  devised 
and  used  lor  the  performance  of  special  work.  My  present 
object  is  lo  refer  to  two  machines  and  one  copyrighted  device 
now  in  use  in  the.  bureau  with  which  all  forms  of  statistical 
work,  whether  required  by  the  bureau  itself,  or  by  the  census 
and  industrial  statistics  of  the  state,  can  be  expeditiously, 
accurately,  and  economically  performed. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  excessive  application  of  ma- 
chine methods  which  reduce  the  application  of  brain  to  the 
minimum,  and  remove  from,'  the  educated  and  thoughtful 
clerk  the  opportunity  to  use  intelligence  in  the  correction  of 
error;  for  that  reason  I  believe  in  using  the  legible  census 
card  in  tabulation;  that  is,  I  believe  that  a  card  written  by 
the  enumerator  or  by  the  person  who  collects  the  data  may 
be  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  clerks  and  be  subject  to 
their  constant  scrutiny  bo  that  at  any  time  in  the  course  of 
the  work  the  intelligent  mind  can  correct  manifest  errors, 
for  in  statistics  it  is  assuredly  better  to  correct  an  error  late 
than  never  to  correct  it  at  all.  The  machines  referred  to  as 
being  the  ones  which  I  shall  consider  somewhat  at  length, 
are  the  Electric  Writing  Machine  and  the  Automatic  Count- 
ing Machine.  The  copyrighted  device  is  known  as  the  chip 
system. 

The  Electric  Writing  Machine  is  operated  by  sliding  keys 
designated  as  units,  tens,  hundreds,  tJiousands,  tens  of  thous- 
ands, hundreds  of  thousands,  millions,  etc.  To  add  to  999,99^ 
requires  a  six-dial  machine;  to  increase  the  capacity  to  999,- 
999,999  requires  a  nine-dial  machine;  and  by  the  use  of  an 
automatic  device  of  small  expense,  one  of  the  dials  may  be 
dispensed  with,  thus  reducing  the  cost.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  virtually  to  write  the  figures  upon  the  machine 
without  adding;  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  schedule 
from  which  they  are  taken  and  as  soon  as  the  writing  upon 
the  machine  is  found  to  be  correct  the  addition  is  made.  The 
machine  is  run  by  three  Leclanch^  batteries,  which  when 
charged  will  supply  the  necessary  power  to  run  the  machine 
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seven  hours  a  day  for  a  period  of  six  months.  The  batteries 
may  then  be  recharged  at  slight  expense  and  are  good  for 
another  six  months.  This  machine  can  be  used  for  all  forms 
of  addition  and  also  for  multiplication  in  the  proving  of  per- 
centages. AVe  have  tried  several  of  the  percentage  machines, 
and  have  linally  settled  down  to  the  plan  of  figuring  the  per- 
centage by  long  division  and  then  proving  the  same  by  multi- 
plication. 

The  Automatic  Counting  Machine  is  a  simple  box  having 
a  face  measuring  about  four  by  four  and  about  four  inches 
deep.  It  has  four  registers  or  travelers  moving  from  left 
to  right,  indicating  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands. 
The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  therefore  9,999.  These  count- 
ing machines  are  used  in  what  are  called  sorters;  these 
sorters  or  boxes  are  composed  of  twelve  compartments,  each 
compartment  being  four  inches  wide  by  eleven  inches  high, 
and  about  eleven  and  one-half  inches  deep.  The  counting 
machine  is  held  in  place  in  these  sorters  by  a  spring  which 
bears  against  the  side  of  the  compartment  and  holds  the  ma- 
chine firmly.  It  will  be  seen  that  twelve  counting  machines 
can  be  used  in  each  sorter.  Used  in  connection  with  the 
counting  machine  is  an  adjustable  door  about  four  inches 
square,  held  in  place  by  a  spring,  having  metal  bars  upon  the 
front  which  serve  to  hold  in  place  the  door-cards,  either 
written  or  printed,  which  indicate  which  schedules  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  certain  box  or  compartment  of  the  sorter.  These 
door-cards  form  the  scheme  of  tabulation.  It  has  been  found 
in  practice  that  a  clerk  can  run  advantageously  three  sorters 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  containing  thirty-six  counting 
machines;  that  is,  she  is  able  to  carry  readily  in  her  mind  thir- 
ty-six different  points  of  tabulation.  This  is  not  the  limit  of 
the  system,  for,  by  correction,  by  the  interlocking  of  one  class 
of  statistics  with  another,  the  number  of  points  to  be  carried 
in  the  mind  is  increased  largely.  As  a  technical  distinction,  we 
call  it  tabulating  in  the  bureau,  when  a  card  or  schedule  is 
placed  in  a  particular  box  and  the  fact  recorded  upon  the 
automatic  counting  machine.  If  the  cards  are  not  placed  in 
the  box  before  the  fact  is  recorded  after  an  inspection  of  the 
card  or  schedule,  which  are  simply  turned  over  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  that  i)rocess  is  called  tallying.  When  we 
come  to  tallying  the  capacity  of  the  machine  can  be  largely 
increased,  for  two  counting  machines  can  be  used  in  each 
compartment;   this  gives  us  twenty-four  to  each  sorter  or  a 
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total  of  seventy-two  to  the  three  sorters  which  can  be  ad- 
vantageously used  by  a  clerk.  This  gives  seventy-two  dif- 
ferent points  which  can  be  recorded  at  one  handling  of  the 
schedules.  I  have  here  photographs  of  these  machines  which 
may  be  examined  at  your  leisure  after  I  conclude. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that,  if  twelve  clerks  were  at  work  with 
these  counting  machines,  each  having  three  sorters  and  thir- 
ty-six machines,  that  if  a  class  of  work  came  up  requiring 
that  each  clerk  should  have  but  twelve  machines,  that  the 
thirty-six  sorters  could  be  separated  and  thirty-six  different 
clerks  supplied  with  twelve  machincts  each  without  any  ex- 
penditure for  new  material.  It  is  this  mobility  of  the  system 
that  renders  it  particularly  applicable  for  use  in  bureau  work. 

The  speed  in  tabulation  has  been  increased  from  year  to 
year  by  the  adoption  of  these  new  devices.  In  1875,  by  the 
use  of  a  aelf-counting  tally  sheet,  an  average  of  2,500  points 
per  day  was  secured,  the  maximum  amount  reached  by  the 
best  clerks  being  6,000.  In  1885  the  general  average  was 
pushed  forward  to  5,000  per  day,  the  maximum  being  10,000; 
in  1895  the  average  is  10,500  points  per  day  for  each  clerk, 
the  maximum  so  far  attained  being  17,000  points  for  seven 
hours'  work  by  one  clerk.  Each  one  of  these  points  means  a 
recorded  fact  drawn  from  the  census  cards. 

The  expense  of  the  machines  I  have  described  is  not  ex- 
cessive. With  one  of  these  machines  with  thirty-six  counters 
capable  of  being  converted  into  three  machines  of  twelve 
counters  each  without  expense,  all  the  tabulations  required 
in  the  report  of  the  average  bureau  could  easily  be  tabulated. 

The  copyrighted  device  is  the  chip.  This  is  a  printed  card 
about  two  and  one-fourth  inches  square,  different  colors  in- 
dicating different  denominations,  and  the  digits  from  one  to 
nine  being  shown  by  permanent  figures  printed  both  upon  the 
front  and  biick  of.  the  card.  The  chip  system  as  now  used  in 
the  bureau  covers  nine  divisions,  as  follows: 

Units — Ked  card;   digits  printed  in  red. 

Tens — Cream  card;   digits  printed  in  red. 

Hundreds — Blue  card;  digits  printed  in  red. 

Thousands — Pink  card;   digits  printed  in  blue. 

Tens  of  thousands — Yellow  card;  digits  printed  in  blue. 

Hundreds  of  thousands — Green  card;  digits  printed  in 
blue. 

Millions — Slate  card;   digits  printed  in  black. 

Tens  of  millions — White  card;  digits  printed  in  black. 

Hundreds  of  millions — Melon  card;  dif?its  printed  in  black. 
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The  reason  for  printing  the  digits  in  different  colors  is 
so  that  in  case  of  persons  who  may  be  afSicted  with  any  de- 
gree of  color  blindness  or  who  may  be  unable  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  colors  in  certain  lights,  these  varia- 
tions in  the  color  of  the  ink  used  for  printing  the  digits  pre- 
vents confounding  the  chips.  For  instance  a  red  card,  in- 
dicating units,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  pink  indicating 
thousands,  in  case  the  unit  chip  has  the  digits  printed  in  red 
and  the  thousands  chip  has  the  digits  printed  in  blue. 

In  the  same  way  the  cream  chip,  indicating  tens,  cannot 
be  confounded  with  the  white  chip  indicating  tens  of  millions^ 
for  the  tens  chip  has  the  digits  printed  in  red  while  the  tens 
of  millions  chip  has  the  digits  printed  in  black. 

These  chips  are  contained  in  a  case  divided  into  eighty- 
one  compartments  and  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-three 
degrees.  The  chips  are  taken  from  the  case  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  compositor  selects  type  from  his  type  case. 
For  instance,  if  a  clerk  wishes  to  register  2,965  by  the  chip 
system,  she  lakes  from  the  case  a  pink  2  and  a  blue  9,  a  cream 
6  and  a  red  5;  before  throwing  these  chips  into  the  box  or 
compartment  in  which  they  belong,  she  compares  them  with 
the  number  upon  the  schedule  or  card  that  she  desires  to 
add.  It  becomes  second  nature  with  a  clerk  to  know  which 
denominations  are  meant  by  the  different  colors,  and  it  is 
found  in  actual  practice  that  addition  done  by  the  chip  sys- 
tem is  much  more  accurate  than  that  performed  by  the  trans- 
ferring of  figures  into  columns.  Such  errors  as  writing  6,785 
in  a  column  when  8,567  was  the  number  desired  are  prevented 
by  the  chip  system. 

The  chip  system  is  used  for  additon  but  its  particular 
value  and  applicability  is  in  the  addition  of  a  large  number 
of  columns,  each  containing  comparatively  small  numbers. 
It  is  used  in  connection  with  the  same  sorters  that  have  been 
described  as  containing  the  counting  machines,  and  the  same 
door-cards  or  label  holders  are  used  to  indicate  which  box 
the  chip  siiould  be  thrown  into.  I  will  give  one  illustration 
of  its  use:  ^Ve  will  suppose  that  we  are  aggregating  the 
quantity  and  value  of  agricultural  products  as  drawn  from 
a  state  census.  We  have  seen  that  thirty-six  different  prod- 
ucts can  be  tabulated  at  one  handling  of  the  schedules.  We 
can  consider  that  the  red,  cream,  blue,  and  pink  chips  mean 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  value.  We  can  also 
consider  that  the  yellow,  green,  slate,  white,  and  melon  chips 
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mean  nnits^  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  quantity.  We  can  throw  the  chips  ipdicating  quantity 
and  value  into  the  same  box,  for  they  can  be  sorted  during 
the  process  of  counting  and  the  values  will  all  come  together 
and  the  quantities  all  come  together.  On  the  counting  box, 
which  is  placed  in  each  compartment,  we  can  register  each 
instance  where  a  farmer  raised  a  particular  crop.  If  there 
are  any  of  the  thirty-six  products  being  tabulated  that  he 
does  not  raise,  to  indicate  that  fact  we  can  throw  a  plain 
white  chip  or  slip  of  paper  into  that  box  to  indicate  that  fact. 
It  will  be  thus  seen  that  we  secure  four  points  for  each  com- 
.partment,  or  a  total  of  144  points  in  the  thirty-six  compart- 
ments at  on(»  handling  of  the  schedules.  It  has  been  proven 
by  actual  work  that  it  costs  only  one-third  as  much  to  aggre- 
gate statistics  of  agriculture  by  the  chip  system  as  it  does 
by  the  old  plan  of  transferring  the  numbers  to  columns.  In 
addition,  we  have  discovered,  that,  by  use  of  a  properly  con- 
structed result  slip,  showing  each  product  for  each  town,  by 
simply  sorting  the  result  slips,  we  can  secure  presentations 
for  each  product  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  their  proper  order, 
no  considerable  labor  being  required.  On  the  old  plan  of 
work  (that  is  by  writing  into  columns  and  adding  same),  after 
securing  the  presentation  by  towns  in  order  to  secure  the 
presentation  by  products,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  do 
the  work  all  over  again,  with  the  consequent  opportunities 
and  probabilities  of  error  in  the  second  transcription. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  plan  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  has  been  to  make 
all  its  investigations  exhaustive.  The  original  annual  ap- 
propriation granted  the  bureau  in  1869  has  never  been  in- 
creased, although  additional  money  was  allowed  the  bureau 
when  the  publication  of  the  annual  statistics  of  manufactures 
was  commenced.  Despite  the  immense  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  ofQce,  the  appro- 
priations allowed  have  been  sufQcient  to  pay  for  that  work; 
but  they  would  not  have  been  had  not  the  most  improved  ap- 
pliances for  tabulation  and  aggregation  been  adopted  and 
used  successfully.  * 

With  the  exception  of  Thacher's  Percentage  Machine  and 
the  Comptometer,  all  the  patented  machines  and  printed 
devices  used  in  connection  therewith  in  use  in  the  office  since 
1875,  have  been  invented  and  successfully  applied  to  the  bu- 
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reau  and  census  work  by  the  present  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Pidgin,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  oflSce  since  1873. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  penalty  which 
our  legislature  imposes  for  refusals  to  furnish  information 
may  be  of  interest.  As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  all  of  our 
facts  in  the  census  are  collected  under  penalty.  I  consider 
the  penalty  of  value  as  a  moral  force,  but  it  is  of  no  other 
value,  for  it  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  bureau  to  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  penalty,  and  I  trust  it  never  will  be 
necessary  to  change  that  practice.  The  fact  that  the  penalty 
exists  is  of  assistance,  in  that  it  shows  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  that  the  information  shall  be  furnished;  but  it 
has  never  been  necessary  to  resort  to  the  law  in  order  to  se- 
cure returns,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  ever  will  be. 
We  have  always  been  able  finally  to  secure  replies  volun- 
tarily, but  1  would  rather  have  1,000  schedules  which  are 
thus  filled  by  the  persons  from  whom  we  are  seeking  informa- 
tion than  to  have  4,000  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
I  went  into  this  subject  quite  fully  at  our  last  convention, 
you  will  remember,  and  need  only  allude  to  it  here. 

Mr.  Clark:    How  are  the  enumerators  paid? 

Mr.  Wadlin:  They  are  paid  by  the  day.  In  1885  they 
were  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  ten  hours'  work.  In  the 
present  census  they  are  paid  three  dollars  for  nine  hours' 
work.  The  enumerator  is  required  to  swear  that  the  ser\'ice 
has  been  actually  performed.  He  may  work  eighteen  hours 
per  day  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  overtime  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate.  The  enumerators  are  paid  out  of  a  special  appro- 
priation for  the  decennial  census,  which  so  far  is  f200,000 
with  ^  possible  increase  later  on.  The  legislature  is  generous 
in  that  matter.  We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
approi)riations  to  carry  on  the  census  work.  The  first  appro- 
priation I  asked  for  was  |200,000.  No  one  can  guarantee  just 
how  much  work  of  that  character  will  cost.  We  exercise 
the  greatest  possible  eccmomy,  but  of  course  such  work  is  ex- 
pensive. The  cost  of  the  enumeration — that  is,  the  field  work 
— is  inevitably  large,  and  cannot  be  determined  beforehand. 
If  we  need  an  additional  appropriation  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  receive  it. 

Mr,  Clark:  In  gathering  your  annual  statistics  you  have 
regularly  employed  men,  but  you  send  out  special  agents  in 
the  performance  of  your  census  work,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Wadlin:  In  the  work  of  gathering  the  annual  in- 
dustrial statistics  our  plan  is  this:  The  law  contemplates 
that  it  shall  be  done  by  mail.  About  the  15th  of  December 
we  send  out  the  schedules,  and  about  fifty  per  cent  of  these 
are  returucid  by  mail.  Then  we  send  out  an  additional  postal 
card  notice  that  the  schedule  has  not  been  received  as  con- 
templated by  law,  and  that  it  will  be  expected  by  a  given 
date,  and  perhaps  we  receive  ten  per  cent  more  in  reply. 
Then  we  send  out  three  or  four  special  agents,  assigned  to 
specified  territory,  and  they  secure  the  delinquent  schedules. 
The  special  agents  are  usually  paid  for  this  work  three  dollars 
per  day  and  expenses.  Of  course,  for  the  census  work,  we 
need  a  large  number  of  people  in  order  to  get  it  done 
promptly. 

Mr.  Powers:  How  much  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Massachusetts  this 
year? 

Mr.  Wadlin :  I  have  not  made  any  estimate.  It  will  cost 
us,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  least  what  it  cost  in  1885.  It  cost  in 
that  year  about  fifty  cents  per  schedule,  including  compensa- 
tion of  the  agents  and  their  traveling  expenses.  I  may  say 
that  the  usual  compensation  allowed  in  the  United  States 
census  of  1890  was  fifteen  cents  for  each  schedule.  The  enu- 
merator was  paid  fifteen  cents  for  asking  as  many  questions 
and  recording  as  many  answers  as  we  paid  fifty  cents  for. 
He  did  his  work  in  the  spring,  when  it  was  to  the  farmer^s 
advantage  to  get  away  from  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
of  course  it  was  for  the  enumerator's  interest  also  to  get 
away,  because  he  was  insuflaciently  paid,  the  result  inevitably 
being  in  many  cases  a  very  defective  schedule. 
,  Mr.  Powtrs:  How  closely  will  the  acreage  of  farms  in 
Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  the  state  census,  approximate 
the  acreage  exhibited  by  the  United  States  census? 

Mr.  Wadlin :  We  shall  exceed  it  in  every  particular.  The 
United  States  census  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts  bears 
no  comparison,  in  completeness,  with  the  state  census,  owing, 
principally,  to  the  incompleteness  of  enumeration  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  outlined.  The  United  States  census 
has  sometimes  drawn  an  arbitrary  line  as  to  what  shall  be 
called  a  farm,  but  in  our  census  we  make  no  such  distinction. 
Besides  this,  our  method  of  taking  the  census  is  adopted  to 
secure  results  more  nearly  accurate.    We  gather  our  facts 
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by  specially  selected  agents,  who  are  frequently  interested 
in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  who  are  there- 
fore actuated  not  only  by  the  hope  of  compensation  but  by 
a  patriotic  pride  in  securing  correct  results,  and  we  collect 
our  facts  ui  a  time  when  they  can  best  be  determined,  the 
crops  having  been  recently  harvested. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  do  not  ask  for  this  information  through 
selfish  motives.  Of  course,  we  are  all  interested  in  studying 
the  statistics  we  ourselves  gather  when  brought  into  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  census,  and  in  this  work  of  our  tax 
investigation  to  which  I  have  referred  one  of  the  features  I 
wish  to  present  relates  to  the  taxation  of  farms,  as  I  men- 
tioned this  morning.  In  investigating  the  farm  returns  of 
the  United  States  census  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  I  find 
that  the  acreage  of  farms  given  is  only  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  actually  subject  to  taxation,  and  I  find  that, 
in  six  agricultural  counties  of  Minnesota,  counties  that  are 
practically  free  from  wild  land  or  railroad  land,  the  agricul- 
tural returns  of  the  census  give  only  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
taxable  land.  I  want  to  know  how  the  condition  here,  as  I 
have  described  it,  compares  with  the  facts  for  Massachusetts. 
I  think  we  ought  to  know  just  how  valuable  are  the  statistics 
which  are  being  put  forth  by  our  government  departments, 
and  if  we  can  gain  a  clear  idea  on  this  point  from  the  results 
in  Massachusetts  it  may  help  us  in  our  individual  studies. 

Mr.  Wadlin :  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  probably  under  any 
system  it  would  be  impracticable  to  go  into  as  fine  details  in 
a  national  agricultural  census  as  we  secure  in  a  small,  com- 
pact state  like  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  suppose  that  would 
be  considered  essential.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  said,  be- 
cause I  have  suggested  that  we  do  not  draw  the  line  as  they 
do  in  the  United  States  census  in  determining  what  shall  be 
considered  a  farm.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  go  into  details  in  the  United  States  census  of 
agriculture  as  we  do  in  Massachusetts. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  the  thanks  of 
the  convention  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Wadlin  for  his  address. 

On  account  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Hon.  Hastings 
H.  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities,  his  paper  on  "Statistics  in  the  Study  of  Crime  and 
Pauperism"  was  not  presented  to  the  convention. 
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Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Morse  of  Michigan,  the  convention 
accepted  the  invitation  of  President  Northrop  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  to  hold  a  session  at  that  institution,  and  it 
was  decided  to  meet  there  Thursday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  September  18th,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 


SECOND  DAY. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  general  business  to  come 
before  the  convention? 

Mr.  Lewiston;  In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  state 
labor  bureaus,  1  would  move  that  article  7  of  the  rules  of  this 
organization  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  executive  com- 
mittee consist  of  seven  members,  instead  of  five,  as  heretofore. 
Rule  7  would  then  read  as  follows: 

7.  The  executive  committee  shaU  consist  of  seven  members,  to 
consist  of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  state 
wherein  the  next  convention  is  to  be  held,  four  members  to  be  selected 
by  ballot,  and  the  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  shall  have  charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements  pertaining 
to  each  convention  that  occurs  during  the  term  of  said  committee. 

I  would  further  move  that  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
be  set  for  the  morning  session  to-morrow. 

Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Committee  on 
Nominations  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Clark,  Meri- 
wether, and  Morse. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Powers  of  Minnesota,  a  committee  on 
resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Powers,  Schill- 
ing, and  Home. 

Mr.  Lacy  of  North  Carolina  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  eleventh  annual  oonvention 
of  the  officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  that  the  establishment  of 
such  an  office  as  that  now  under  consideration  by  the  National  Board 
of  Trade  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  statistical  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  convention  most  heartily  indorses  the  prop- 
osition. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  September  19th. 


THIRD  DAY. 

m 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President 
Wright  presiding. 

The  President :  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions informs  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  that  committee  to 
report  at  once,  as  Mr,  Powers,  in  order  to  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  members  of  the  convention  at 
St,  Paul,  is  obliged  to  leave  immediately.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  the  order  of  business  be  changed  so  as  to  let  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  present  its  report  now.  While 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  committee  I  will  again  remind  the 
gentlemen  present  that  we  are  to  discuss  this  morning  the 
question,  "How  far  can  the  statistical  method  be  applied  in 
the  investigation  of  causes?" 

Mr.  Powers:  Mr.  President:  The  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions have  had  under  consideration,  first,  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lacy,  relating  to  the  action  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  and  desire  to  present  instead  of  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Lacy  the  following,  as  a  substitute;  the  preference  be- 
ing due  to  the  fact  that  this  states  fully  the  proposed  action  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade: 

Wliereas,  The  National  Board  of  Trade  is  considering  a  plan  for  re- 
publishing in  full  or  in  a  condensed  form  and  in  a  form  suited  for 
wide  circulation,  all  the  important  statistical  publications  of  the  load- 
ing nations  of  the  globe,  and  also  for  publishing  condensed  summaries 
of  the  contents  of  the  statistical  publications  of  the  several  states  of 
our  American  Union,  thus  creating  what  has  aptly  been  designated 
"a  world's  statistical  clearing-house'*  for  the  citizens  of  this  country; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of 
labor  Statistics  and  Itlndred  offices,  in  convention  assembled.  That  we 
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heartily  approve  of  the  said  proposed  plan  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  this  association  be  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  said  board,  pledging  our 
hearty  co-operation  in  all  practical  work  needed  to  carry  the  proposed 
plan  into  successful  operation. 

The  resolxition  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Powers:    We  also  present" the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  extended  to  the  officials  of  the  Eastern  Minnesota,  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range,  and  the  Ihiluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  railways  for  their 
courtesy  in  furnishing  free  transportation  for  the  excursion  to  the 
iron  mines  of  Northern  Minnesota;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  convention  be  instructed  to 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  officials  of  those  roads. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Powers:  We  also  desire  to  submit  the  following  reso- 
lution for  the  consideration  of  the  convention:: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  extended  to  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Minnesota  State  University 
for  their  courtesy  in  furnishing  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  for  the  many  other  courtesies  which  we  have  received  at 
their  hands,  and  which  have  so  greatly  assisted  in  making  our  visit 
to  this  city  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Powers:    We  also  present  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  extended  to  Mr. 
T.  B.  Walker  for  his  courtesy  in  opening  his  gallery  of  pictures  for  in- 
spection by  the  members  of  this  association. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  would  like  to  submit  one  more  resolution, 
which  I  think  is  of  great  importance.    It  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  call  for  future  meetings  the  members  of  the 
convention  who  cannot  attend  be  requested  to  forward  In  advance  a 
written  statement  of  their  current  work,  in  order  that  the  Secretary 
may  read  the  same  under  the  call  for  "Current  Work  of  the  Bureaus." 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Powers:  We  have  not  prepared  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  the  St.  Paul  Commercial  Club,  the  Trade  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly of  that  city,  and  the   Duluth  people.     We   would  prefer 
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to  authorize  the  President  or  vice  President  to  call  the  con- 
vention together  after  visiting  those  places  and  pass  suitable 
resolutions,  leaving  the  final  adjournment  until  after  we  have 
visited  the  places  named. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Powers:  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention,  I  will 
now  submit  my  report  as  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  past  year. 
It  is  as  follows : 

To  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  Kindred  Offices  in  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned  Secretary-Treasurer  of  your  association  herewith 
submits  his  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  official  year 
ending  with  this  convention: 

A  more  detailed  exhibit  of  receipts  has  been  submitted  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  a  statement  of  all  expenditures  and  vouchers 
for  the  same  has  also  been  so  submitted  to  said  committee.  This  con- 
densed  report  upon  the  same  is  presented  in  this  connection. 

RECBIPTS. 

Amounts  received  for  proceedings  of  tenth  convention $2r»8.85 

Amounts  received  as  dues  from  different  offices d5.00 

Amounts  received  as  return  payment  for  expressage,  cartage, 

etc 12.38 

Total $375.73 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  printing  proceedings  of  tenth  convention $245.85 

Paid  expressage 10.54 

Paid  cartage .50 

Paid  for  boxes  and  packing 2.00 

Paid  for  printing  bill-heads 1.50 

Paid  for  printing  call  for  convention 4.26 

Paid  stenographer  of  convention 45.75 

Paid  for  postage  and  stationery 15.00 

Paid  for  typewriting 10.00 

Clerical  work  hired  and  performed 40.00 

Balance  on  hand .34 

Total $375.73 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  G.  P0WE5RS, 
Secre  tary-Treasurer. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  as  an  auditing  committee,  and  that 
committee  reported  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Ck>mmittee,  having  ex- 
amined the  detailed  statement  of  moneys  received  and  the  vouchers  for 
money  expended,  have  approved  the  disbursements  made  and  have 
found  the  vouchers  for  the  same  to  be  correct 

H.  G.  WADLIN, 
CHAS.   H.    MORSE, 

After  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  was  upon  motion  duly  accepted. 

The  President :  The  question  which  we  are  to  discuss  this 
morning  is,  "How  far  can  the  statistical  method  be  applied 
in  the  investigation  of  causes?"  The  subject  is  now  before  the 
convention  for  consideration.  Mr.  Lacy,  if  you  will  take  the 
chair,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Lacy  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wright:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  consider 
this  question  as  to  how  far  the  statistical  method  can  be  ap- 
plied in  ascertaining  causes  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions that  statisticians  have  to  consider.  The  statistical 
method  is  a  scientific  method.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  statistics  is  a  science,  be- 
cause there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
not  yet  so  thoroughly  determined  that  men  will  accept  the 
theory  that  statistics  as  a  whole  is  a  science;  but  it  is  agreed 
by  every  one,  statisticians  and  political  economists,  that  the 
statistical  method  is  a  scientific  method;  and  that  is  sufficient, 
perhaps.  It  is  scientific  because  it  calls  for  the  regular  entry 
of  facts,  in  some  instances  occurring  from  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year,  like  the  customs  statistics,  which  consist  of  mere  busi- 
ness entries,  and  the  application  of  the  statistical  method  is  in 
collecting  these  daily  entries  into  a  body  of  facts.  On  the 
other  hand,  statistical  information  is  gained  by  aggregating 
a  vast  number  of  facts,  none  of  which  alone  would  determine 
the  truth.  The  chemist  can  tell  at  what  point  water  will 
freeze  by  making  one  or  two  erperiments,  and  when  he  has 
once  found  out  at  what  point  water  will  freeze  he  has  deter- 
mined the  whole  question;  that  is  the  end  of  that;  water  will 
always  freeze  at  just  that  point  The  statistician,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  determine  a  truth  is  sometimes  obliged 
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to  take  a  yariety  of  facts  collaterally  gathered  and  brought 
into  correlation.  In  other  directions  he  is  obliged,  in  order  to 
apply  his  method,  to  seek  a  variety  of  information  which  can 
only  be  indicative  of  the  truth  under  analysis.  A  man  a  feK 
years  ago  reported  that  300  per  cent  of  the  Turks  in  Washing? 
ton  were  criminals!  Let  it  sink  into  your  minds, — ^the  absurd- 
ity of  the  proposition;  yet  statistically  speaking  the  applica- 
tion of  his  method -was  quite  correct  Under  analysis  it  was 
shown  that  there  was  but  one  Turk  in  Washington,  and  he  had 
been  arrested  three  times.  So  the  application  of  the  statistical 
method  means  something  more  than  mere  figures  and  count- 
ing. It  means  an  analysis  of  the  figures  themselves,  taken  in 
relation  with  other  things,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  truth;  and, 
gentlemen,  the  truth  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  find. 
You  can  find  lots  of  things  that  indicate  truth,  but  when  you 
have  determined  exactly  what  you  can  say  is  absolutely  the 
truth  under  the  statistical  method,  you  have  done  something 
more  than  mere  counting.  The  little  illustration  I  gave  you 
is  only  one  of  a  great  many  that  are  used  to  show  the  vicious- 
ness,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  that  word,  of  the  statistical 
method.  How  far  can  such  a  method  be  applied  in  ascertain- 
ing the  causes  of  conditions?  So  far  the  psychological  ele- 
ments of  social  and  industrial  conditions  have  eluded,  very 
largely,  the  efforts  of  the  statistician.  As  a  gentleman  put  it 
the  other  evening,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  by  the  statistical 
method  whether  all  persons  have  blue  eyes,  or  how  many  per- 
sons out  of  a  hundred  thousand  have  blue  eyes,  how  many  gray 
eyes,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  how  many  criminals  have 
been  apprehended  and  convicted  in  a  year;  it  is  quite  easy  to 
ascertain  how  many  arrests  have  taken  place  for  drunkenness 
or  for  any  other  specific  misdemeanor  or  crime, — the  statis- 
tical method  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  ascertain  these  things; 
but  how  far  can  it  be  used  to  get  at  the  psychological  elements 
of  crime  and  determine  why  crime  is  committed?  We  can 
easily  show  by  our  statistical  methods  how  many  strilces  have 
occurred  in  Minnesota  during  the  past  year;  but  can  the  sta- 
tistical method  go  into  the  psychological  elements  of  strikes 
and  show  why  there  were  so  many  strikes?  We  can  show 
what  the  wages  are  in  any  locality  by  the  statistical  method, 
but  up  to  the  present  day  the  question  of  what  makes  the  rates 
of  wages  has  eluded  not  only  the  statistician  but  the  political 
economist.    As  Professor  Folwell  told  you  the  other  day,  there 
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can  be  many  volumes  spun  out  of  the  hypotheses  as  to  what 
makes  the  rates  of  wages,  but  until  all  men  will  admit  that  a 
certain  reason  given  by  a  certain  man  or  certain  men  is  the 
correct  one  it  is  not  scientific.  Science  means  classification  of 
knowledge,  and  until  a  classification  is  made  of  a  certain 
branch  of  information,  so  clear  and  so  indisputable  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  all,  it  is  not  scientific.  It  still  lingers  in  the 
realms  of  controversy.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  Yet  there  are 
very  many  branches  of  topics  for  investigation  wherein  the 
statistical  method  can  reach  the  causes.  Take  the  case  of  the 
investigation  to  which  Mr.  Meriwether  referred  the  other  day, 
relative  to  street  railway  franchises.  There  is  a  case,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  statistical  method  can  be  used  in  the  ascer- 
taining of  causes.  If  it  is  found,  as  was  the  case  in  a  large 
city  last  year,  where  a  great  street  railway  strike  occurred,  with 
very  disastrous  results,  that  the  franchise  of  a  certain  road 
had  been  given  to  a  corporation  without  a  price  because  of  the 
petition  of  the  incorporators  that  the  building  of  that 
road  would  be  of  great  public  benefit,  as  the  public 
would  get  back  from  their  investment  of  capital  more  than  it 
could  possibly  get  for  the  franchises  itself  were  a  price  set  upon 
it.  That  is  the  usual  stock  argument  used  in  securing 
public  franchises  from  municipal  governments.  In  this 
case — you  will  remember,  if  you  catch  the  point,  the  city  to 
which  I  refer — ^this  freely  given  franchise  was  capitalized  at 
millions  of  dollars, — ^after  having  been  obtained  for  nothing 
it  was  capitalized  at  millions  of  dollars  and  all  the  street  rail- 
ways of  that  city  brought  into  a  consolidated  company.  What 
was  the  result  of  that?  Simply  this:  The  public,  having 
given  something  freely,  without  a  price,  was  then  taxed,  in  the 
expense  of  transportation  through  its  own  city,  to  pay  inter- 
est upon  millions  of  dollars,  upon  an  estimated  value  of  its  own 
free  gift  That  was  the  result.  So,  when  the  employes 
claimeid  that  their  wages  had  been  cut  down  or  kept  down  so 
that  the  corporation  could  pay  a  dividend  upon  a  fictitious 
value,  the  public's  interest  was  with  the  men.  The  public  saw 
at  once  the  trend  of  the  whole  matter.  Now,  it  is  just  so  every- 
where, and  the  statistical  method  can  be  applied  to  ascertain 
just  how  far  the  adjustment  of  dividends  upon  assumed  value 
is  interfering  with  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  especially 
of  the  men  who  are  paid  so  much  a  day  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  such  corporations.    The  statistical  method  can  reach 
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Bud^  cases,  and  it  can  skow,  exactly  and  scientifically,  how 
much,  wages  would  be  if  dividends  were  paid  on  actual  invest- 
ment instead  of  on  watered  and  fictitious  valuations.  This 
one  illustration  covers  the  whole  question  of  franchises,  so  far 
as  the  statistical  method  is  concerned,  and  you,  gentlemen, 
who  are  investigating  this  matter — Mr.  Schilling  in  Chicago^ 
Mr.  Meriwether  in  St.  Louis,  and  others  who  have  mentioned 
their  work — are  now  practically  applying  this  statistical 
method  to  the  causes  of  certain  economic  conditions  that  exist 
in  your  communities.  And  in  this  case  the  method  is  of  great 
public  value  in  both  an  economic  and  an  ethical  sense ;  for  if 
a  great  corporation  can  earn  enough  out  of  a  franchise  which 
the  public  has  given  it, — ^f or  which  it  has  paid  nothing, — ^to  pay 
dividends  on  a  capitalization  of  f  20,000,000,  there  is  a  tax  upon 
that  public  and  upon  the  workingmen  who  operate  the  roads 
which  ought  not  to  exist,  and  the  question  may  be  raised, 
economically  as  well  as  ethically,  whether  or  not  the  public  is 
doing  right  by  itself  in  allowing  such  a  condition  to  exist 
This  illustration  runs  through  all  the  question  of  watered 
stock,  and  I  believe  that  the  bureaus  will  ultimately  reach  a 
state  of  i>erfection  in  statistical  methods  which  will  enable 
them  to  disclose  the  exact  facts  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter 
of  making  profits  for  the  payment  of  dividends  on  something 
that  does  not  exist  and  thereby  sapping  the  resources  of  the 
community  to  that  extent.  This  line  of  investigation  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  application  of  the  statistical  method  in 
ascertaining  causes,  and  there  are  many  other  investigations 
where  causes  can  be  reached  by  the  statistical  method;  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  the  psychological  ele- 
ments purely  of  industrial  questions,  so  far  the  method  has 
failed.  Whether  in  the  future  it  can  be  made  to  succeed  or 
not  depends  more  on  the  practical  experience  of  gentlemen  who 
compose  such  bodies  as  this  than  on  any  theoretical  idea,  and 
yet  the  theoretical  side  of  investigation  is  all -important  to  us. 
We  must  not  set  aside  theories  absolutelv,  becanse  it  is  alwavs 
necessary,  in  taking  up  a  question,  to  start  with  a  hypothesis, 
which,  as  many  of  you  know  or  claim,  suggests  the  line  of  in- 
formation which  is  to  be  sought  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  danger  of  seeking  simply  the  information  that  will 
prove  the  hypothesis  to  be  correct  That  is  partisanship  in 
statistics,  not  science.  But  if  a  man's  mind  is  sufficiently  open 
to  permit  him  to  take  up  a  hypothesis  and  run  along  in  his  sta- 
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tistical  investigation,  thinking  that  the  results  may  prove  Ma 
hypothesis  correct,  but  not  caring  whether  it  does  or  not,  then 
he  can  accomplish  something  and  aid  in  bringing  about  a  so- 
lution of  this  question  we  are  discussing,  as  to  how  far  the 
statistical  method  can  determine  the  underlying  causes  of  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions.  If  we  go  into  the  cities  and 
use  the  method  there  in  investigating  social  conditions  the  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  us  on  every  hand  are  very  discouraging. 
The  limitations  of  the  method  have  so  many  ramifications  that 
one  gets  discouraged  when  he  undertakes  to  find  out  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  slums  and  why  they  are  there,  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  arrested  for  drunkenness  and  why  they 
get  drunk,  and  the  facts  in  many  other  lines  of  inquiry  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  undertake  are  just  as  difficult  to  obtain. 
These  are  the  elements  which  bother  us,  but  on  which  we  get 
more  and  more  Mght  from  year  to  year  as  our  practical  work 
goes  on.    (Applause.) 

The  President  (resuming  the  chair):  I  hope  this  discus- 
sion will  be  entered  into  by  gentlemen  who  have  tried  the 
statistical  method  in  various  directions,  so  that  we  may  se- 
cure as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Powers :  I  am  sure  those  present  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  some  remarks  by  Professor  Folwell  on  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

The  President :  It  has  been  suggested  that  Professor  Fol- 
well give  us  some  points,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  I  will 
ask  him  to  favor  us  with  his  views. 

Professor  Folwell:  Mr.  President:  I  feel  complimented 
in  being  called  on  to  address  you,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  for  a  few  minutes  in  this  matter.  What  I  want  to 
say  is  that  I  conceive  the  statistical  method  to  be  something 
more  than  the  mere  collection  of  facts.  That  alone  is  pure 
drudgery,  though  very  necessary  drudgery;  but  the  statistical 
method  medns  more.  It  means  the  arrangement,  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  final  interpretation  of  facts.  If  the  statistician 
does  not  proceed,  after  the  collation  and  tabulation  of  his 
facts,  to  the  discussion  and  interpretation  of  those  facts,  he 
does  not,  in  my  judgment,  perform  his  whole  function.  And 
this  interpretation  must  take  place  according  to  some  guess 
or  hypothesis.  As  Colonel  Wright  has  said,  there  must  be 
some  starting-point.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  question  well 
asked  is  half  answered. 
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Mr.  Schilling:  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
question  has  come  up.  It  is  a  subject  about  which  I  have 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and 
although  I  have  not  attended  your  sessions  here  to  any  great 
extent,  it  has  been  my  intention  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  convention  at  the  first  opportunity.  I  now  desire  to  pre- 
sent for  yoor  consideration  a  resolution  which  I  think  covers 
the  ground.     It  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  officers  of  this  association  be  author- 
ized to  invite  to  our  next  annual  meeting  some  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  economic  schools  of  thought,  at  their  own  expense,  to 
appear  before  us  and  give  their  views  as  to  what  fields  of  Investigation 
the  bureaus  of  labor  might  best  exploit  for  the  benefit  of  the  social 
and  economic  advancement  of  our  American  life. 

Now,  whether  you  pass  this  resolution  or  not,  those  are  my 
views.  I  appeared  before  the  last  convention  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  informed  you  that  the  bureau  of  our  state  had  de- 
termined upon  an  investigation  of  the  system  of  taxation. 
One  of  the  daily  papers  in  Chicago  had  been  publishing  some 
articles,  in  which  they  gave  examples  of  the  workings  of  our 
taxing  system.  They  gave  the  inch  man's  property  on  one 
side  and  the  poor  man's  property  on  the  other.  These  arti- 
cles indicated  that  the  rich  people  were  paying  taxes  on  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  their  holdings,  while  the 
poor  people  w^ere  paying  on  a  basis  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  per  cent.  Our  commission  felt,  that,  if  such  an 
extraordinary  injustice  was  being  committed  upon  the  poor 
people  of  our  state,  it  was  our  duty  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  see  what  there  was  in  it.  But  instead  of  taking  up  the 
special  properties  mentioned  by  the  paper  in  question  (which 
I  felt  would  be  unfair),  we  pursued  this  method:  We  went 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  tuid  selected  twenty-two  different 
neighborhoods  wliich  we  thought  were  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  all  the  conditions  of  property  in  that  city.  When 
wo  had  done  that,  we  went  to  the  i^ecorder's  office  and  selected 
2,000  pieces  of  property,  and  ran  it  back  for  twenty-three 
years,  found  out  all  the  facts  which  the  records  showed 
relative  to  the  properties  selected — the  number  of  sales,  the 
prices  received,  the  taxes  paid,  etc.  In  this  way  we  were  able 
to  keep  tab  on  the  rise  in  values  in  each  of  the  neighborhoods 
under  investigation,  and  the  proportion  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
properties  involved.    Now,  instead  of  finding  the  remarkable 
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discrepancy  which  this  newspaper  indicated,  we  found  that 
vacant  land,  held  for  speculative  purposes,  is  assessed  about 
five  per  cent  of  its  total  value;  that  the  gilt-edged  property 
down  in  the  central  part  of  town,  which  increases  so  fast 
by  virtue  of  the  growth  of  the  community,  is  taxed  on  a 
basis  of  nine  or  ten  per  cent  of  its  actual  value,  while  the 
holdings  of  the  working  people,  who  struggle  through  bad 
times  and  sickness  and  finally  succeed  in  getting  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  are  taxed  on  a  basis  of  about  sixteen  per  cent 
of  their  total  value.  Those  are  the  facts  as  ascertained 
through  our  investigation. 

As  I  stated  the  other  day,  in  giving  an  account  of  our  cur- 
rent work,  we  had  intended  to  couple  an  investigation  of  the 
street  railway  and  gas  companies  with  our  investigation  of 
the  taxation  system,  but  we  found  that  our  volume  was  large 
enough  without  it,  and  that  will  go  over  to  our  next  report. 

I  will. hand  the  resolution  which  I  have  just  read  to  the 
secretary  and  I  trust  it  may  be  adopted,  as  it  emphasizes 
what  I  would  like  to  have  done.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed  that  a  larger  number  of  commission- 
ers did  not  come  to  this  convention.  I  think  there  are  not 
so  many  here  as  were  in  attendance  in  Washington,  and  1 
believe  that  if  this  resolution  is  adopted  and  it  is  known 
that  Henry  George,  Benj.  R.  Tucker,  Laurence  Gronlund,  and 
others  are  to  address  us,  more  representatives  of  the  bureaus 
will  attend  our  conventions;  and  not  only  that,  but  our  meet- 
ings will  receive  a  greater  share  of  attention  and  considera- 
tion than  they  have  heretofore  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Meriwether:  Mr.  President,  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Executive  Committee  will 
exercise  discretion  in  extending  invitations.  While  I  am  sure 
we  would  all  like  to  hear  suggestions  from  such  men  as  Henry 
George,  Laurence  Gronlund,  and  other  gentlemen  represent- 
ing their  line  of  thought,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  not  to 
have  all  sides  represented.  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  have, 
for  example,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  and  men  of  his  stamp,  so 
that  the  convention  may  have  the  benefit  of  suggestions  from 
mto  representing  different  lines  of  economic  thought. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  labor  bureaus  can  show  the  causes 
of  existing  conditions,  as  well  as  the  facts,  I  think  the  '^abor 
bureau  method," — ^I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  call  it  the 
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"statistical  method," — can  be  used,  and  isi  daily  being  used,  by 
a  large  number  of  bureaus  to  show  not  only  the  facts  and 
figures  pertaining  to  certain  investigations,  but  also  the  causes 
of  existing  conditions  among  the  mass  of  people.  In  Missouri, 
for  example,  there  was  for  a  long  time  much  doubt  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  relative  to  the  causes  of  the  unusual  amount  of  dis- 
turbance among  the  miners  in  the  interior  portions  of  the 
state.  Those  who  read  the  associated  press  dispatches  on  the 
occasion  of  our  great  strike,  when  the  militia  was  called  out, 
stockades  built,  and  cannon  brought  out,  and  all  the  forms  of 
civil  war  introduced,  will  remember  that  ignorance  existed 
as  to  why  this  condition  of  affairs  obtained.  Some  thought 
it  was  because  of  the  variety  of  nationalities  represented, — 
that  these  different  nationalities  could  not  get  along  together, 
that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  prejudice  which  led  to  fric- 
tion, resulting  in  disturbances,  and  so  on.  But  through  the 
investigations  of  our  Labor  Bureau  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
system  of  payment  of  wages  obtained  among  the  mine  oper- 
ators, known  as  the  "truck  store,"  or  "check"  system,  by  which 
in  many  counties  in  Missouri  the  workingmen  were  never  paid 
in  money,  but  were  given  checks  on  the  company  store,  and 
these  checks  passed  as  currency  instead  of  the  legal  money  of 
the  United  States.  The  result  was  miners  were  obliged  to  pay 
whatever  the  stores,  owned  by  their  employers,  saw  fit  to 
charge;  and  the  employers,  using  the  power  given  them  by 
that  system,  raised  the  prices  to  such  an  extent,  that,  although 
the  wages  may  have  been  at  a  fair  living  figure,  if  paid  in 
money,  the  miners  were  really  kept  at  the  starvation  point, 
and  were  finally  forced  to  strike.  The  Labor  Bureau  showed 
the  cause  of  these  struggles,  and  I  think  good  was  done  by 
throwing  light  on  this  subject,  for  it  was  the  means  of  having 
much-needed  legislation  enacted.  By  awakening  public  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  good  was  done,  although  the  system  is  not 
entirely  eradicated.  That  is  one  way  in  which  the  "labor 
bureau  method,"  if  not  the  "statistical  method,"  can  do  good 
in  showing  causes. 

Mr.  Powers:  This  subject  of  causes  has  interested  me,  not 
only  since  the  time  that  I  began  the  bureau  work  but  long  be- 
fore. I  have  come  to  believe  each  year  more  and  more  that 
there  are  many  subjects  of  investigations  where  our  methods 
would  lead  directly  to  a  disclosure  of  the  causes  of  certain 
phenomena  or  certain  events  or  facts.    The   President  has 
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already  called  your  attention  to  some  of  thoae^  a.n  Mr.  Schill* 
ing  and  Mr.  Meriwether  likewise  have.  The  field,  could  with- 
out any  doubt  be  broadened  if  we  wished  to  go  into  detailed 
statement  or  discussion  of  the  things  where  we  can  find  the 
record  of  causes.  It  is  more  satisfactory,  even  to  the  indi- 
vidual investigator,  at  times  to  feel  that  he  is  getting  down  to 
the  causes  of  particular  things.  These  fields  are  a  little  more 
Inviting.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me,  and  conviction  has  deep- 
ened with  the  passage  of  years,  that  the  most  important  of  the 
causes  affecting  the  industrial  or  economic  situation  are  of  so 
deep  and  profound  a  nature  that  we  can  at  most,  as  commis- 
sioners, gather  only  the  isolated  facts;  but  those  facts  wilt 
have  a  bearing  on  some  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  The  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Schilling  and 
Mr.  Meriwether  throw  light  upon  certain  causes  nearest  to 
us.  When  fifty  of  these  bureaus  in  this  and  in  other  lands 
have  gathered  up  these  facts  and  shown  these  nearest  causes, 
ultimately  some  one,  with  a  genius  for  a  broader  generaliza- 
tion, will  take  up  these  facts  and  be  enabled  by  their  use  to 
show  deei)er  and  more  profound  underlying  causes.  Some- 
times men  have  come  to  me  and  expressed  the  desire  that  we 
should  get  at  certain  causes  that  lie  deeper  than  any  of  these 
that  have  been  mentioned.  I  have  been  forced  to  say  that  I 
would  like  to  get  at  those  causes  if  I  could,  and  I  should  be 
under  great  obligations  if  you  would  show  us  how  we  can 
peach  a  disclosure  of  those  causes  by  investigation.  I  can  see 
how  we  can  reach  a  disclosure  of  certain  near  causes  I  think, 
however,  that  we  should  never  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  further  off;  yet  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged 
because  we  cannot  solve  them,  for  the  reason  that  many  of 
these  facts  that  we  are  bringing  out  relative  to  nearer  causes 
will  ultimately  throw  light  upon  the  more  distant  ones.  We 
ought  not  to  say,  because  we  cannot  solve  those  remoter  prob- 
lems that  they  are  insoluble.  We  should  go  on  with  our  wor&, 
disclosing  a  cause  where  we  can,  but  where  we  cannot,  let  the 
facts  stand  for  themselves,  resting  assured  that  none  of  these 
facts,  if  they  are  real  facts,  will  ultimately  fail  to  bring  forth 
fruit 

Mr.  Schilling's  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  reported  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  whereupon 
it  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewiston,  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  taken  from  the 
table,  and  after  some  discussion,  was  defeated. 

The  selection  of  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  annual 
convention  being  in  order,  Mr.  Dowling  of  New  York  invited 
the  association  to  meet  next  year  in  Albany.  Mr.  Schilling 
of  Illinois  nominated  Boston  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Wadlin  of  Massachusetts  assured  the  members  a  hearty  wel- 
come should  they  decide  to  hold  their  convention  in  Boston. 
On  a  ballot  being  taken,  Albany  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes,  whereupon  that  city  was  declared  to  be  the  place  of 
holding  the  next  annual  convention. 

The  election  of  ofiQcers  being  the  next  business  before  the 
convention,  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  through  its  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  following  reiK)rt: 

Mr.  President: 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  has  the  honor  to  report  the  foUow- 
Ing  nominations:  For  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright;  for  First  Vice 
President,  B.  R.  Iiacy;  for  Second  Vice  President,  Lee  Meriwether; 
for  Secretary-Treasurer,  L.  G.  Powers;  for  Executive  Committee,  Thos. 
J.  Dowling  of  New  York,  Chas.  H^  Morse  of  Michigan,  and  S.  W. 
Matthews  of  Maine.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  we 
understand,  would  be  Mr.  Bowling,  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  W^adlin  of  Massachusetts,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the 
candidates  named  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  they 
were  declared  duly  elected  as  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Michigan  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  fully  appreciates  the  cordial  wel- 
come extended  to  it  by  Governor  Clough  and  the  mayors  of  the  Twin 
Cities  to  the  North  Star  State  and  to  the  beautiful  cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  St  Paul. 

The  courtesies  extended  so  lavishly  by  the  business  men  and  the 
press  will  always  be  remembered  with  pleasure.  The  stay  in  the  state 
has  been  in  every  respect  a  most  delightful  one. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  are  extended  to  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
for  his  efforts  in  promoting  the  welftoe  of  this  association  and  for  the 
very  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations of  this  convention. 
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To  Hon.  Im  G.  Powers  this  convention  is  under  more  than  ordinary 
obligation  for  his  successful  and  untiring  efforts  in  promoting  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  every  delegate  during  the  time  spent  in  Minne- 
sota, and  to  him  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  convention  are  especially  trX- 
tended. 

The  President:  We  have  now  completed  our  w^ork,  and  a 
motion  to  adjonm  is  in  order,  but  before  that  motion  is  made 
I  desire  to  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  efforts  to  aid  me  in 
the  work  I  have  been  delegated  to  perform  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  association.  In  saying  good-by,  I  want  to  say 
one  thing  that  may  not  occur  to  you,  and  that  is^  that  our 
conventions  are  not  to  be  gauged  as  to  their  importance  by 
what  occurs  in  our  open  sessions.  We  meet  here  for  formal 
discussion  and  the  performance  of  routine  duties.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  work  at  Columbus  I  have  attended  every  con- 
vention except  the  one  held  at  Indianapolis,  and  I  get  great 
benefit  from  each  succeeding  convention;  but  I  do  not  get 
quite  so  much  benefit  from  the  open  sessions  as  I  do  from  those 
private  sessions  we  are  constantly  having  during  our  conven- 
tions,— the  consultations  which  we  have  individually,  sitting 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  hotel  arid  discussing  the  difficulties  of 
our  work.  ,  In  those  little  conferences  we  come  closer  together 
and  are  able  to  consider  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  are  all  trying  to  overcome.  You  must  not  consider, 
and  the  public  must  not  consider,  that  the  whole  benefit  of 
this  convention  grows  out  of  our  open  sessions.  I  believe  I 
know  the  feelingf  of  every  commissioner  here  this  morning, 
and  am  confident  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  this  statement. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  for  your  vote  of  thanks. 

The  convention  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Vice 
President. 


V 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORTS  OP  CURRENT  WORK. 

STATEMENTS  BY  MAIL. 

Indiana. — S.  J.  Thompson,  Chief :  The  Indiana  Bureau  is 
unlike  any  other  in  the  country.  It  was  originally  organized 
as  an  agricultural  bureau,  the  labor  part  being  added  after 
several  years.  As  now  organized  it  embraces  agriculture, 
mines,  manufactures,  and  the  gathering  and  tabulation  of  the 
business  of  courts,  county  auditors,  sheriffs,  superintendents 
of  county  asylums,  railways,  and  various  other  statistical 
matters.  As  it  has  to  do  with  and  is  the  only  source  that 
collects  statistics  in  the  state,  of  matters  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture, the  bureau  secured  the  passage  by  the  last  legislature 
of  a  law  requiring  township  assessors  to  collect  and  report 
such  items  as  were  desired  by  the  chief.  Under  this  law 
blanks  were  prepared  containing  sixty-four  questions  relating 
to  farms,  farm  products,  stock,  etc.  These  1,016  blanks  filled 
by  the  township  assessors  were  sent  to  the  bureau  and  by  it 
tabulated,  necessitating  a  very  large  job  of  work.  In  other 
current  work  the  way  mapped  out  by  my  predecessor  is  being 
largely  followed,  except  that  many  more  factories  have  been 
visited  and  many  more  workingmen  been  asked  for  state* 
ments. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  bureau  for  the  past  two 
years  was  |9,000;  for  the  two  years  beginning  November 
Isty  the  annual  appropriation  is  f9,200.  This  includes  salary 
of  chief,  |2,000,  and  is  to  cover  every  item  of  exi>en8e  of  the 
bureau  except  printing  of  the  biennial  rei>ort  one  year  hence. 

Kansas. — W.  G.  Bird,  Commissioner:  I  am  establishing 
a  new  precedent  for  commissioners  of  labor  statistics  in  this 
state  by  going  on  the  ground  where  there  is  trouble  between 
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employer  and  employe  and  investigating  the  cause  leading  ap 
to  the  trouble,  and  then  making  recommendations  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  depending  where  the  justice  lies.  Usually  the 
justice  lies  on  the  side  of  the  employes,  and  I  try  to  assist 
them  in  every  legal  or  rightful  way  to  get  their  demands. 
This  does  not  suit  the  corporationist,  who  in  turn  goes  to 
the  governor  and  the  governor  in  turn  goes  for  ..me  and  asks 
me  to  resign,  but  I  refuse* for  the  reasons  that:  First,  the 
charges  against  me  are  false,  and,  second,  because  he  has  no 
better  place  to  appoint  me  to.  Well,  after  I  refuse  to  resign, 
then  they  take  me  into  court,  and  from  that  day  until  this 
they  have  been  handicapping  this  department.  That  was  the 
reason  they  would  not  let  me  come  to  the  annual  convention, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  not  legal  to  pay  such  expenses. 
An  attorney  general  is  a  very  handy  man  in  this  case  with 
his  legal  opinions.  I  have  been  deprived  of  a  stenographer 
and  the  auditor  has  disallowed  a  number  of  my  vouchers  for 
expenses  in  cases  of  investigations.  My  purpose  is  to  make 
this  department  worth  something  to  the  working  people  or 
so  obnoxious  to  the  administration  that  they  will  abolish  it. 
I  do  not  believe  in  taxing  people  to  maintain  a  place  for  "a 
good  fellow,"  which  reputation  it  now  bears.  My  successor 
will  have  more  work  to  do  than  my  predecessor  had,  I  will 
assure  him  of  that — ^that  is,  if  I  have  one.  There  is  some  talk 
in  this  state  of  abolishing  the  oflSce.  I  don't  think  they  will 
dare  attempt  it,  though. 

The  legislature  of  Kansas  at  its  last,  or  twenty-sixth, 
regular  session  made  the  following  annual  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
Salary  of  commissioner,  |1,000;  salary  of  clerk,  fSOO;  inci- 
dental and  traveling  expenses,  f  1,500;  salary  special  agent, 
f200;  for  postage  and  expressage,  f500;  total,  f 3,000. 

No  special  appropriation  is  made  for  printing,  but  this  is 
regulate  by  a  printing  committee  from  the  state  executive 
council,  and  requisitions  granted  by  order  upon  the  state 
printer.  Regarding  current  work,  our  appropriation  being 
insufficient  for  elaborate  investigations  into  general  industrial 
conditions,  we  will  this  year  take  up  a  few  special  large  manu- 
facturing interests,  such  as  milling,  packing,  salt-producing, 
etc.  Though  thus  handicapped,  we  hope  to  get  out  as  com- 
plete a  report  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
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Montana. — James  H.  Mills,  Commissioner:  The  current 
work  of  the  Montana  Bureau  this  year  includes,  for  the  first 
time,  statistical  reports  covering  the  business  transacted  by 
the  courts  and  officers  of  the  sevaral  counties  in. the  state, 
including  revenues,  expenditures,  debt,  taxation,  etc.;  also, 
industrial  statistics  covering  the  production,  cost  of  living, 
wages,  etc.;  mineral,  agricultural,  stock  growing  and  crop 
statistics;  railroad  traffic,  wages,  etc.,  as  heretofore. 

The  appropriations  for  the  bureau  are:  Salary  of  com- 
missioner, {3,000 ;  for  chief  clerk,  f  1,500;  for  expenses  cover- 
ing rents,  printing  of  blanks,  postage,  immigration  pamphlets, 
etc.,  f  1,500.  There  is  also  appropriated  f  1,200  for  pay  of 
clerk  in  charge  of  free  public  employment  office.  The  print- 
ing of  the  annual  report  is  paid  from  general  printing  fund. 
It  cost  for  1894  f 761.21.  All  the  work  this  year  is  necessarily 
being  done  by  the  commissioner  and  chief  clerk,  the  appro- 
priation not  being  sufficient  to  employ  any  special  agents  or 
other  clerical  help. 

This  is  the  census  bureau  of  the  state.  The  census  was 
to  have  been  taken  this  year,  and  preparation  was  made  for 
it;  but  the  legislature  failed  to  appropriate  any  money  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  has  not  been  taken. 

Maine. — S.  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner:  The  current 
work  of  my  bureau  is  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of 
the  working  people  of  the  state  on  lines  similar  to  those  here- 
tofore taken  up;  tabulations  of  returns  obtained  from  the 
different  manufacturers  of  the  state,  giving  number  of  em- 
ployes, wages  paid,  etc.;  preparation  of  articles  upon  impor- 
tant industries,  such  as  lime,  slate,  sardine,  and  some  other 
special  lines  of  business;  and  an  exhaustive  article  upon  the 
growth,  development,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
manufacturing  in  the  state.  These  are  the  main  features  of 
the  work  now  being  carried  on. 

The  appropriations  of  the  bureau  for  salaries  and  expenses* 
not  including  printing,  amount  to  f3,500  per  annum.  The 
printing  is  paid  for  out  of  the  general  printing  appropriation. 

Nebraska. — J.  H.  Powers,  Deputy  Commissioner:  The 
legislature  makes  for  the  Nebraska  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics  a  biennial  appropriation  as  follows:  Sal- 
aries of  deputy  commissioner  and  clerk,  f  5,000;   books,  sta- 
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tionery,  and  printing,  |500;    postage,  $400;   telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  express,  f200;  total,  f  6,100. 

The  work  we  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this  term  is  to 
show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  comparative  profits  of  all 
branches  of  industry  and  business  in  the  state;  also,  compil- 
ing a  complete  map  of  each  county,  with  surface  description 
of  each  township. 

Iowa. — Mr.  O'Bleness,  Commissioner:  This  bureau  is 
pursuing  a  number  of  different  lines  of  investigation.  One 
is  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  wage  earners  of 
Iowa.  Circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  working  people 
of  the  state  and  answers  are  being  received,  showing  the  na- 
tionality, residence,  age,  occupation,  number  in  worker's 
family,  average  weekly  wages,  wages  received  in  preceding 
year,  savings  in  past  year,  amount  of  rent  paid  by  those  who 
are  tenants  and  facts  about  ownership  for  the 'persons  who 
own  their  own  homes,  and  a  number  of  like  questions.  A  sec- 
ond line  of  work  is  to  call  general  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  different  localities  of  the  state  for  the  establishment  of 
manufacturing  industries.  The  object  of  this  is  to  foster  the 
growth  of  manufactories  in  Iowa,  so  that  as  nearly  as  possible 
her  people  may  produce  all  the  objects  needed  in  her  borders. 
The  officers  of  the  bureau  are  doing  all  they  can  to  assist  in 
securing  employment  for  those  out  of  work,  and  hope  to  have 
established  in  their  state  a  free  employment  agency  modeled 
after  the  pliEUi  of  the  Ohio  bureau.  The  officers  of  the  bureau 
publish  a  monthly  bulletin,  giving  statistics  as  fast  as  they 
are  gathered  and  tabulated,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  pub- 
lication at  the  end  of  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  salary  of  the  commissioner  is  fl,500  per  annum.  In 
addition,  there  is  appropriated  $3,000  for  every  two-year  pe- 
riod for  clerical  assistance  and  traveling  expenses.  Printing 
aBd  incidentals  are  furnished  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  are 
not  limited. 

OUo. — W.  T.  Lewis,  Commissioner:  The  current  work 
of  this  bureau  is  the  collection  of  manufacturing  statistics, 
with  a  view  of  comparing  the  industrial  condition  of  1895 
with  that  of  1892.  We  are  giving  special  attention  to  an 
ioTestigation  along  these  lines  to  the  clay  industry  of  the 
state.    This  will  take  the  place  of  an  investigation  of  the  lake 
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traffic,  which  composed  a  part  of  our  report  last  year.  We 
shall  continue  our  examination  of  the  labor  of  children.  The 
law  charges  us  with  the  management  of  free  public  employ- 
ment offices  in  five  of  our  principal  cities.  Our  reiK)rt  will 
include  statements  of  the  work  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  those  offices. 

There  is  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  our  office  for 
salary  of  commissioner,  f 2,000;  traveling  expenses  of  com- 
missioner, f  550;  chief  clerk,  salary,  f  1,300 ;  clerk,  f  720;  clerk, 
f600;  stenographer,  f720;  contingent  expenses,  f  8,500.  Out 
of  this  f  8,500  are  paid  the  expenses  of  the  five  employment 
offices,  which  cost  annually  about  f  2,200.  This  appropriation 
covers  all  other  expenses,  such  as  extra  salaries,  expeoises  of 
special  agents,  telegrams,  expressage,  etc.  The  printing  of 
our  office  is  paid  for  out  of  a  state  printing  fund,  and  hence 
is  not  included  in  the  above. 

Texas. — A.  J.  Bose,  Commissioner:  The  Texas  Bureau 
was  created  by  act  of  our  fifteenth  legislature,  approved  Aug. 
21,  1876.  It  was  first  known  as  the  "Department  of  Insur- 
ance, Statistics,  and  History,"  and  its  chief  officer  designated 
as  the  "Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History." 
V.  O.  King,  the  first  commissioner,  was  confirmed  by  the  sen- 
ate on  Jan.  23,  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  W.  Speight, 
who  was  confirmed  on  Jan.  26,  1881,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  H.  P.  Brewster,  who  was  confirmed  on  Jan.  29,  1883,  and 
died  in  office  on  Dec.  28,  1884.  His  successor  was  H.  P.  Bee, 
appointed  on  Dec.  30,  1884,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  L.  L. 
Foster,  who  was  confirmed  on  Jan.  20, 1887,  and  by  act  of  the 
twentieth  legislature,  approved  April  1,  1887,  a  bureau  of 
agriculture  was  created  and  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History,  and  the  name  of  the  de- 
partment changed  to  "Department  of  Agriculture,  Insurance, 
Statistics,  and  History,"  and  its  chief  officer  styled  "Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History." 

Commissioner  Foster  resigned  the  office  on  May  5,  1891, 
and  his  successor,  J.  E.  Hollingsworth,  was  confirmed  on 
same  day,  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  J.  Bose,  who  was  con- 
firmed on  Jan.  17, 1895,  and  is  the  present  incumbent. 

Arkansas. —  W.  G.  Vincenheller,  Commissiont^r:  There 
was  appropriated  for  the  Arkansas  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manu- 
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factures,  and  Agriculture,  including  salaries,  for  1894  and 
1895y  16,920.  The  state  also  made  a  very  liberal  appropria- 
tion for  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  at 
Atlanta.  This  was  also  to  be  expended  under  direction  of 
the  commissioner  of  this  bureau. 


California. — E.  L.  Fitzgerald,  Commissioner:  We  are  at 
present  particularly  interested  in  the  workings  of  our  free 
employment  department,  which  was  opened  on  the  15th  day 
of  July.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  filled  positions  for 
1,^7  men  and  966  women.    The  total  registration  is  8,346. 

The  public  and  the  press  of  our  state  have  taken  this  de- 
partment up  and  lend  it  their  hearty  support,  and  at  the 
next  legislature  I  hope  to  pass  a  bill  establishing  these  insti- 
tutions in  all  first  and  second  class  cities  of  our  state.  Be- 
sides this  department  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  regulating 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  throughout  our 
state. 

Our  annual  appropriation  is  f4,500  i>er  year,  which  does 
not  include  the  salary  of  the  commissioner,  which  is  93,000 
per  annum,  nor  that  of  his  chief  deputy,  which  is  fl^SOO  per 
annum.  The  printing  for  this  department  is  furnished  by  the 
state  printer,  and  is  not  deducted  from  our  appropriation. 

Colorado. — W.  H.  Klett,  Deputy  Commissioner:  The  cur- 
rent work  of  this  oflSce  is  as  follows:  The  duties  of  the  com- 
missioner shall  be  to  correct,  systematize,  and  present  in  bi- 
ennial rejyorts  to  the  legislature  statistical  details  relating  to 
all  departments  of  labor  in  the  state,  such  as  the  hours  and 
wages  paid,  cost  of  living,  amount  of  labor  required,  number 
of  persons  depending  on  daily  labor  for  their  support,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  several  industries  within 
the  state,  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  existence  in  the  state,  and  all  other  information  in 
relation  to  labor  as  the  commissioner  may  see  fit  to  use;  and 
the  commissioner  shall  act  as  a  mediator  between  employer 
and  employe  in  case  of  a  .strike,  when  there  are  fifteen  or 
more  employes  involved. 

The  commissioner's  salary  is  fl^SOO  per  year,  and  fl^^OO 
per  year  for  clerk  hire  and  expenses. 

New  Hampshire. — Mr.  Bourlet:  The  Bureau  of  Labor  is 
engaged  in  making  an  investigation  of  the  shoe  industry  of 
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the  state,  with  a  view  to  sliowing  the  extent  of  the  iBdustrj, 
which  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  progress  made  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  dis- 
placement of  shoe  labor  by  improved  machinery.  The  gen- 
eral living  conditions  of  shoe  factory  operatives,  both  in  the 
workshop  and  in  their  homes,  will  also  be  looked  into,  and 
facts  ascertained  as  to  rates  of  wages  paid  bath  by  the  week 
and  the  piece  compared  with  other  states. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  the  general  working  condition  of 
street  railway  employes  in  the  state  is. also  being  investi- 
gated; the  retail  prices  of  food  and  fuel  in  each  city  and  town 
in  the  state  in  June  and  December  of  the  present  year  is  in 
process  of  collection;  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  1895-96 
are  receiving  due  attention ;  and  "Statistics  of  Manufacture,'' 
which  has  been  a  yearly  feature  of  the  work  of  the  bureau 
since  its  establishment  in  1893,  are  also  being  procured. 

The  bureau  has  also  in  contemplation  an  investigation 
into  the  primary  causes  of  the  conditions  which  leads  capital 
to  seek  investment  elsewhere  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  the  building  up  of  home  industries. 

The  only  oflBcial  of  the  bureau  whose  salary  is  fixed  by 
law  is  the  commissioner,  who  receives  fl,500  yearly.  The 
bureau  employes  a  clerk,  who  is  paid  f  600  a  year.  No  spe- 
cific appropriation  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  bureau,  the 
bills  as  contracted  being  presented  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil for  approval  as  provided  by  law.  The  total  expenses  of 
the  bureau  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  aside  from  printing,  rent, 
etc.,  was  51,000.  The  printing  of  reports,  blanks,  etc.,  is 
paid  direct  from  the  state  treasury.  Hereafter  reports  will 
appear  biennially,  the  change  from  annual  to  biennial  having 
been  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  in  January, 
1895. 

Maryland. —  A.  B.  Howard,  Jr.,  Chief:  The  fourth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  will  contain  but  two  spe- 
cial subjects,  besides  detailing  the  strikes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Maryland  during  the  year. 

The  chief  subject  relates  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
is  called  i)erHonal  property  values.  This  subject  was  treated 
in  the  last  report,  but  only  as  to  Baltimore  city.  It  is  a 
statistical  statement  showing  the  number  and  value  of  the 
personal  estates  probated  in    each   of   the    orphans'  courts 
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throughout  the  state,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  show- 
ing made  last  year  as  to  Baltimore  city  presents  an  intere'sting 
subject  for  discussion. 

The  other  special  subject  is  that  of  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  all  of  the  data  obtainable  on  this  subject  are 
presented. 

The  record  of  strikes  will,  of  course,  embrace  all  those 
strikes  which  come  to  the  notice  of  the  bureau.  It  will  be 
the  aim  of  this  part  of  the  report  to  show,  chiefly,  the  cost  of 
strikes,  not  only  to  the  employe  but  to  the  employer  as  well. 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  the  bureau  has  been  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  small  appropriation.  The  best  subjects 
for  investigation  are  very  often  those  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  bureau  to  effectively  handle,  and  the  bureau  is  neces- 
sarily forced  to  the  selection  of  subjects  which  can  be  easily 
handled  and  at  small  cost.  The  absence  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  bureau  is  also  a  serious  drawback,  yet  the  Mary- 
land legislature  has  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  frame«of  mind 
to  give  the  bureau  any  further  powers. 

Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries. — Established  in  1882,  with 
Mr.  A.  Blue  as  secretary.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  created  in  1888,  and  the  bureau  attached  to  it,  at  tha]: 
time  as  a  subdepartment.  Mr.  C.  G.  James,  the  present  sec- 
retary of  the  bureau,  succeeded  Mr.  Blue  in  1891.  Thirteen 
annual  reports  have  been  issued  to  the  present.  Hon.  Dryden 
is  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
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EXCURSION  DURING  THE  CONVENTION 


SIGHT-SEEING   IN   MINNEAPOLIS. 

Tuesday,  September  17th. 
On  Tuesday  evening  the  commissioners  visited  the  Dia- 
mond Sawmill,  owned  by  Smith  &  Richardson,  and  located  at 
Eighteenth  avenue  north,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
This  mill  has  a  capacity  for  sawing  200,000  feet  of  lumber 
every  ten  hours.  It  operates  two  band  saws  and  a  gang  for 
the  manufacture  of  boards.  In  addition  to  these  large  ma- 
chines the  mill  contains  a  multitude  of  smaller  saws  and  other 
apparatus  of  various  kinds  for  edging<  and  trimming  the 
boards  and  for  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  lath,  and  wood 
from  the  refuse  of  the  lumber.  The  logs  are  brought  to  this 
mill,  as  to  all  the  other  dozen  mills  of  the  city,  from  the  woods 
by  being  floated  down  the  Mississippi  river.  From  the  river 
they  are  taken  by  machinery  and  conveyed  into  the  mill.  The 
commissioners  spent  two  hours  watching  the  operation  of 
lumber  making  in  this  mill.  The  work  in  the  evening  was 
conducted  by  the  aid  of  electric  lights,  and  these  lights  seemed 
to  cast  a  weird  spell  over  everything,  and  the  sight  of  the 
huge  logs  moved  by  automatic  machinery  acting  with  a  seem- 
ing human  intelligence  made  the  visit  one  to  be  long  remem- 
bered by  all.  Nothing  seen  in  Minnesota  seemed  to  attract 
so  much  attention  and  elicit  so  many  remarks  as  did  this 
visit  to  one  of  Minneapolis'  great  sawmills.  In  this,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  other  Minneapolis  sawmills,  the  motive  power 
is  produced  by  steam  engines.  The  fuel  used  is  the  sawdust 
produced  by  the  mill  itself.  This  sawdust  is  automatically 
carried  from  the  machinery  producing  it  to  the  furnaces  and 
fed  into  the  same.  The  mills  are  unable  to  consume  all  the 
dust  created  by  them.  The  excess  is  sold  for  fuel,  and  used 
in  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  city.  Thus  all 
the  material  of  the  log  is  utilized  in  some  form  or  other,  and 
has  a  market  value. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  September  18th. 

The  convention,  after  a  short  session  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, as  shown  by  the  minntes  of  the  proceedings,  adjourned 
'  to  visit  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Here  the  commissioners 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  methods  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing the  wheat  in  the  markets  of  Minneapolis,  the  city  which 
at  present  receives  more  wheat  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  All  this  wheat  is  sold  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  visited  by  the  commissioners. 

After  sx)ending  some  time  on  the  flodi*  of  the  chamber  and 
learning  something  of  the  methods  of  the  sales  of  wheat  by 
sample,  and  also  the  speculative  trading  in  wheat  by  grades^ 
the  Tommissioners  visited  the  offices  of  the  Pillsbury-Wash- 
bum  Flour  Milling  Company,  which  are  located  in  an  adjoin-- 
ing  building.  Here  they  were  shown,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Pillsbury,  one  application  of  statistics  in  the  flour  business. 
The  commissioners  were  shown  the  monthly  balance  sheet 
of  the  company,  in  which  were  exhibited  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  each  of  some  twenty  different  items,  being  all  the 
expenditures  of  the  company.  The  same  sheets  contained  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  manufactured 
each  month  and  the  average  cost  of  producing  that  barrel, 
that  cost  being  divided  under  each  of  the  many  heads  shown 
by  the  balance  sheet.  Similar  sheets  were  exhibited  for  the 
business  of  the  year.  During  the  visit  to  the  office  of  the 
Pillsbury- Washburn  Company  by  the  commissioners,  the  man- 
ager of  that  company,  Mr.  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  was  visited  by  a 
deputation  of  his  workmen  asking  for  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  commissioners  were  present  during  a  portion  of  this  in- 
terview, and  thus  had  a  practical  illustration  of  one  phase  of 
the  labor  problem,  which  it  is  their  function  at  all  times  to 
study  in  the  several  states. 

After  leaving  the  office  of  the  flour  milling  company  many 
of  the  commissioners  and  their  friends  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker  to  visit  his  choice  collection  of  paintings 
in  his  art  gallery  at  his  residence,  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue 
and  Eighth  street  south. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  September  18th. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  carriages 
were  provided  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Commercial  Club  and 
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the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  commissioners  were  taken 
around  the  city  and  for  a  ride  over  a  portion  of  the  extensive 
boulevard  system  of  Minneapolis.  They  were  driven  past 
Central  Park,  along  Kenwood  boulevard  and  by  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  lakes,  Cedar,  Lake  of  the  Isles,  Calhoun,  and 
Harriet,  all  of  which  are  in  the  city  limits  and  with  other 
similar  lakes  are  a  part  of  the  Minneapolis  park  system. 
After  stopping  at  the  pavilion  at  Lake  Harriet,  the  commis- 
sioners continued  to  drive  a  short  distance  along  the  Minne- 
haha boulevard,  and*  then  tumins;  drove  into  the  city  past 
several  beautiful  private  residences,  the  city  high  school,  and 
through  the  business  portion  of  the  city  to  the  "A"  mill  of 
the  Pillsbury-Washburn  Company.  After  being  shown 
through  this  large  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  9,000  barrels  a  day, 
and  receiving  a  souvenir  of  their  visit  in  the  form  of  a  small 
sack  of  flour,  the  commissioners  closed  their  collective  sight- 
seeing in  Minneapolis.  Individual  commissioners,  however, 
later  visited  the  falls  of  Minnehaha,  and  other  points  of  in- 
terest about  and  in  the  city. 


SIGHT-SEEING  IN  ST.  PAUL. 

# 

Thursday,  September  19th. 
On  this  day  at  two  in  the  afternoon  the  commissioners 
took  the  interurban  cars  and  went  to  St.  Paul.  Upon  arrival 
in  that  city,  they  stopped  at  the  rooms  of  the  Commercial 
Club.  At  3  p.  m.  they  were  taken  by  the  committee  of  the 
Commercial  Club  via  the  cable  line  of  cars  to  the  intersection 
of  that  line  of  cars  with  Summit  avenue,  the  most  beautiful 
residence  street  of  St.  Paul  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
residence  streets  in  America.  Here  carriages  furnished  by 
the  Commercial  Club  were  awaiting  the  party,  and  they  were 
taken  for  a  drive  along  Summit  avenue  and  over  a  number  of 
other  beautiful  residence  streets.  After  such  a  drive  for  a 
number  of  miles  the  commissioners  were  transferred  to  a 
special  electric  car  of  the  street  car  system,  and  were  rapidly 
taken  over  the  line  of  that  system  to  Como  park  and  thence 
to  Indian  Mound  park  and  back  to  the  hotel,  a  distance  of 
some  twenty-flve  miles.  In  the  evening  the  commissioners 
met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Commercial  Club,  where  they  were 
^ven  a  reception  by  the  members  of  that  club  and  those  of 
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the  St.  Paul  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly.  President  Footner 
of  the  Commercial  Club  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
visitors,  and  assured  thorn  that  he  and  the  rest  felt  honored 
at  their  "presence  in  the  city. 

Hon.  Carroll  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor at  Washington,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  guests,  and 
said  that  they  all  fully  appreciated  the  honor  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  hoped  at  an  early  day  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  reciprocating.  He  spoke  of  the  solidity  of  the 
great  Northwest,  and  the  great  and  growing  and  prosperous 
Twin  Cities.  He  marveled  at  the  fact  that  2,060  carloads  of 
wheat  are  received  here  daily,  and  mentioned  other  astonish- 
ing truths  which  were  sources  of  great  surprise  to  the  people 
of  the  East. 

Commissioners  Charles  H.  Morse  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  spoke 
of  the  fallacy  of  free  silver,  and  was  followed  by  Hon.  Lee 
Meriwether,  commissioner  of  labor,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
addressed  the  company  at  some  length  on  the  great  strides 
made  by  humanity  during  the  present  century,  which,  said 
he,  were  greater  in  many  respects  than  during  the  past  2,000 
.  years.  Commissioner  Powers  of  Minnesota  explained  the 
vast  amount  of  freight  that  is  handled  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes,  which,  he  said,  is  greater  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  He  mentioned  the  prospect  of  Minnesota  for  furnish- 
ing more  iron  than  Great  Britain  or  Europe.  Mr.  Morrow 
showed  how  labor  and  capital  are  not  antagonistic,  and  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  future,,  which,  he  said,  has  much  good  in 
store  for  all. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Morrow's  remarks.  President 
Wright  called  the  association  to  order  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  adopted  at  Minneapolis  before  adjournment,  and 
Hon.  J.  M.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  presented  the  following 
resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  which, 
upon  motion,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Kesolved,  That  the  convention  of  commissioners  of  Bureaus  of  La- 
bor extend  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Footner,  president,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  MoGinnis, 
secretary,  and  to  the  Commercial  Club  otf  St.  Paul,  its  thanks  and  heart- 
felt appreciation  for  the  courtesies  extended  our  association,  and  for 
the  delightfnl  and  compr^ensive  view  thereby  afforded  us  of  this  city 
of  superb  homes  and  vast  and  growing  industtries. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Samuel  Brant, 
who,  as  representative  of  the  Retail  Clerks'  Association,  aided  In  mak- 
ing our  visit  agreeable  as  well  as  profitable. 
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ReBolyed  further,  That  we  express  our  pleasure  at  meeting  the  dele- 
gates and  representatlyes  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  and  the 
many  other  representative  citizens  who  have  given  us  their  greetings. 

N    Upon  motion,  the  meeting  of  the  association  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  Vice  President  Lacy. 


BXGURSION  TO  DULUTH  AND  THE  IRON  MINES  OP  MINNESOTA. 

Bj  the  courtesy  of  the  railroads  leading  from  the  Twin 
Cities  to  Duluth  and  the  iron  mines  of  Minnesota,  the  commis- 
sioners were  furnished  free  railroad  transportation  for  an 
excursion  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  At  the  close  of 
their  reception  at  the  Commercial  Club  of  St.  Paul,  on  the 
evening  of  September  19th,  the  commissioners  took  a  sleeping 
car  on  the  Eastern  Railway  of  Minnesota  at  11 :30  p.  m.,  and 
arrived  in  Duluth  at  seven  on  the  morning  of  Friday.  The 
party  was  joined  at  Duluth  for  the  trip  by  Mr.  A.  McCallum^ 
president  of  the  Trades  Assembly  of  Duluth,  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Capt.  Joseph  Sellwood.  After  breakfast  at  Du- 
luth the  party  left  via  the  Duluth,  Mesaba  &  Northern  Rail- 
way for  a  visit  to  the  mines  of  Northern  Minnesota.  They 
reached  the  town  of  Virginia  at  11  a.  m.,  and  by  carriages 
visited  all  the  principal  mines  at  that  time  being  operated  in 
or  near  Virginia,  and  of  which  more  detailed  information  is 
given  in  another  place.  At  3 :30  p.  m.  the  commissioners  left 
Virginia  via  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railway  for  the  mines 
on  the  Vermillion  Range,  located  at  Ely,  Minn.  They  arrived 
at  this  town  at  7:30  p.  m.,  and  after  supper  Mr.  John  Pengilly, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Chandler  Mine,  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber of  mine  captains,  conducted  the  party  down  700  feet  into 
the  mine  mentioned,  and  two  hours  were  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  methods  of  mining  in  use  upon  that  section  of  the 
Vermillion  Range.  In  the  evening.  Vice  President  B.  R,  Lacy 
called  the  association  to  order  in  the  powerhouse  of  the 
Chandler  Mine,  and  upon  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  Superintendent  Pengilly  and  to  the  Chandler  Mine 
for  their  courtesies  in  connection  with  their  visit  to  the  mines 
and  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  in  their  entertain- 
ment at  the  hotel.  After  putting  the  motion,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners called  for  three  cheers  for  Captain  Pengilly,  which 
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were  given  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  showed  that 
it  came  from  the  heart  of  all  who  had  enjoyed  the  courtesy 
of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  Chandler  Mine  Company. 
Leaving  Ely  at  7:30  a.  m.  on  Saturday  via  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Failway  the  commissioners  reached  Duluth  at  12  m. 

SIGHT-SEEING  AT  DULUTH. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  was  taken  for  a  ride  about 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  harbor  of  Duluth  and 
Superior,  Wis.,  on  the  steam  yacht  Nautilus,  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Captain  B.  Howard,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Duluth.  At 
the  close  of  the  boat  ride  Captain  Howard  furnished  carriages 
for  a  ride  to  the  Duluth  High  School  building  and  back  to 
the  hotel.  The  citizens  of  Duluth  had  arranged  originally 
for  a  longer  ride,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  storm  which 
arose  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  an  informal  banquet  was  tendered  the  visit- 
ing commii^sioners  by  the  Trades  Assembly  of  Duluth.  At  ^ 
this  banquet  short  addresses  were  made  by  several  of  the 
visiting  commissioners  and  by  the  representatives  of  labor 
there  present  from  Duluth.  At  its  close  Vice  President  Lacy, 
in  the  absence  of  President  Wright,  called  the  association  to- 
gether, and  upon  motion  the  thanks  of  the  commissioners 
were  given  to  Captain  Howard  of  the  Nautilus  and  to  the  offl- 
cers  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Trades  Assembly  of  Duluth  for  their  courtesies.  Then  Vice 
President  Lacy,  upon  motion,  declared  the  eleventh  session 
of  the  association  adjourned  sine  die.  After  adjournment  the 
commissioners  returned  to  Minneapolis  via  the  Eastern  Rail- 
way of  Minnesota,  and  then  separated,  taking  trains  over 
various  roads  to  their  Feveral  homos, 
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THE  IRON  OKE  OF  MINNESOTA  AND  THE  LAKE 

SUPERIOR  REGION. 

The  most  interesting  and  profitable  feature  of  the  meeting 
in  1895  of  the  Association  of  the  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  the  excursion  to  the  iron  mines  of  the  northern 
part  of  Minnesota,  of  which  a  brief  account  is  given  on  preced- 
ing pages.  The  members  visiting  those  mines  having  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  the  same,  the  secretary  has  prepared  the 
following  brief  statement  of  the  discoveries  and  exploitation 
of  the  iron  ores  ot  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  relative  amount  of  ores  mined  in  the  several 
states  belonging  to  that  region  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world. 

The  iron  ores  of  the  Northwest,  especially  known  as  those 
of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  were  discovered  by  surveyors 
employed  under  the  direction  of  the  state  geologist  of  Michi- 
gan, Douglas  Houghton,  in  1844.  The  geological  reports  of 
that  state,  and  later  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and 
of  the  United  States  government,  have  brought  out  and  given 
to  the  public  many  facts  concerning  the  iron  ore  deposits  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region.  Those  reports,  valuable  and  reli- 
able in  all  respects,  have  served  as  authority  on  all  the  ques- 
tions discussed  therein,  and  have  aided  in  many  ways  in  the 
material  no  less  than  in  the  scientific  development  of  the  iron 
ores  of  the  Northwest. 

The  first  shipment  of  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
was  in  1849,  five  years  after  their  disco verj'  by  the  state  geo- 
logist of  Michigan.  The  first  shipments  from  Wisconsin  were 
in  1880  and  from  Minnesota  in  1884.  The  ore  deposits  thus  far 
exploited  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  are  in  a  wedge- 
shaped  area  lying  against  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  two 
instances  the  interstate  boundary  cuts  the  '^strike''  of  ore 
bodies  or  "ranges,"  as  they  are  termed.  Those  in  Minnesota 
occur  in  two  practically  parallel  ranges.  The  general  desig- 
nation of  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  localizes  them 
in  five  ranges  according  to  "The  Production  of  Iron  Ores  in 
Various  Parts  ol  the  World,''  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Marquette  range,  located  in  Michigan,  which  was 
first  exploited  in  1849.  up  to  and  including  1893  had  supplied 
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40,750,000  tons  of  iron  ores.  Its  ores  are  shipped  principally 
from  the  ports  of  Marquette  on  Lake  Superior  and  Escanaba 
and  Gladstone  on  Lake  Michigan.  A  small  amount  was  for- 
merly sent  from  L'Anse  on  Lake  Superior  and  St.  Ignace  on 
Lake  Michigan. 

"2.  The  Menominee  range,  partly  in  Michigan  and  partly 
in  Wisconsin,  opened  in  1877,  which  had  furnished  a  total  of 
18,600,000  tons  to  December  31,  1893.  Its  ores  are  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  Escanaba  and  Gladstone  on  Lake  Michigan. 

"3.  The  Gogebic  range,  like  the  Menominee,  is  situated  in 
both  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Its  first  ship- 
ment of  ore  was  made  in  1884,  and  in  ten  years  has  produced 
15,250,000  tons  of  ore,  which  were  sent  to  points  of  consump- 
tion principally  from  the  ports  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  Escanaba,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

^'4.  The  Vermillion  range,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Minnesota,  which  first  made  shipments  in  1884,  had  up  to 
the  close  of  1893  produced  6,250,000  tons  of  iron  ores,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  forwarded  from  the  port  of  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.,  on  Lake  Superior. 

"5.  The  Mesabi  range,  which  was  first  exploited  in  1892, 
and  during  two  years  has  mined  700,000  tons  of  ore,  which 
were  sent  to  lower  lake  ports  via  the  ports  of  Superior,  Wis., 
and  Two  Harbors  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  on  Lake  Superior.  The 
report  upon  domestic  iron  ore  production  in  1894  demonstrates 
that  this  new  development  is  rapidly  assuming  a  most  import- 
ant position  as  a  source  of  supply." 

Iron  ores  were  discovered  in  Minnesota,  as  in  Michigan^ 
by  the  state  geologist.  The  Minnesota  discoveries  were 
twenty-one  years  later  than  those  of  Michigan.  In  1865  Mr. 
H.  H.  Eames,  the  state  geologist,  made  an  official  announce- 
ment of  the  existence  of  iron  ores  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  and  especially  in  the  region 
now  known  as  the  Mesaba  range.  The  investigations  of  Mr. 
Eames  embodied  in  the  foregoing  mentioned  announcement 
were  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the  preceding  winter. 
The  development  of  the  Minnesota  mines  did  not  follow  so 
soon  after  the  discovery  as  did  those  of  Michigan.  The  first 
ores  were  shipped  from  Minnesota  in  1884,  nineteen  years 
after  Mr.  Eames'  report,  while  shipping  began  in  Michigan 
only  five  years  after  Mr.  Houghton's  report.  The  state  geolo- 
gist of  Minnesota  in  succeeding  years  called  attention  to  the 
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importance  and  value  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  state.  Thus 
Professor  Winchell  in  his  report  for  1878  called  attention  to 
tlie  subject.  So  also  does  he  in  his  reports  for  1880, 1881  and 
1882.  The  report  for  1882  calls  attention  to  the  field  and 
laboratory  reseai-ches  in  the  Mesaba  and  Vermillion  region 
by  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company.  This  was  the  first  company 
to  enter  upon  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the  mines  of  this 
region.  In  his  geological  report  for  1884  Professor  Winchell 
gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  results  of  the  first  year's  min- 
ing of  this  company  and  a  description  of  the  various  openings 
made  by  it  at  Tower  near  the  Vermillion  lake.  This  report 
of  1884  embraced  numerous  chemical  analyses  of  the  ores 
then  for  the  first  time  mined  for  shipment.  The  mines  opened 
in  1884  shipped  in  that  year  62,124  tons.  These  were  con- 
veyed by  rail  to  Two  Harbors  on  Lake  Superior,  whence  they 
were  taken  by  boat  to  Eastern  ports  for  smelting.  The  Min- 
nesota Iron  Company  shipped  from  the  mine  at  Tower  the 
following  amounts  of  ore:  In  1885,  225,484  tons;  in  1886, 
307,948  tons,  and  in  1887,  511,953  tons.  In  1888  ore  was 
shipped  for  the  first  time  from  the  Chandler  mine  at  Ely. 
This  mine,  visited  by  the  commissioners,  is  one  of  the  best  ore 
producers  in  the  world.  Ore  from  it  was  shipped  in  1888 
to  the  amount  of  56,712  tons  and  in  1889  to  the  amount  of 
306,000  tons.  In  the  latter  year  the  first  shipments  were  made 
from  the  Pioneer  Mine,  located  also  at  Ely,  its  output  for  that 
year  being  3,100  tons. 

Though  iron  was  first  mined  at  Tower  and  Ely  on  the 
Vermillion  range,  and  though  the  deposits  on  the  Mesaba  are 
at  present  attracting  the  most  attention  and  are  likely  soon 
to  greatly  exceeed  those  of  any  other  ranges  in  the  United 
States  or  the  w(»rld,  it  seems  strange  that  these  Mesaba  ore 
deposits  were  caiefully  surveyed  and  analyzed  so  long  before 
their  exploitation.  They  were  thus  surveyed  by  Professor 
A.  H.  Chester  in  1875.  The  geological  formations  are  much 
different  upon  the  two  Minnesota  ranges.  Full  particulars 
concerning  the  subject  can  be  found  in  "The  Iron  Ranges  of 
Minnesota,"  by  the  State  Geologists,  Professors  N.  H.  and 
n.  V.  Winch'^11,  1891,  and  in  later  bulletins  of  the  geologic 
survey  of  Minnesota  «and  in  the  geologic  reports  of  the  United 
States  and  in  "The  Production  of  Iron  Ores  in  Various  Parts 
of  the  World,"  the  latter  a  publication  of  the  United  States 
government. 
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In  1894  Michigan  mined  4^19,074  long  tons  of  iron  ore. 
This  was  37.20  per  cent  of  the  total  iron  ore  production  of 
the  United  States.  This  state  ranked  first  in  iron  ore  produc- 
tion in  that  year,  as  it  had  every  year  since  1889.  Minnesota 
in  1894  mined  2,968,463  tons,  or  24.99  per  cent  of  the  total 
product  of  the  nation.  This  made  Minnesota  rank  second  in 
ore  production.  The  product  of  Wisconsin  made  that  state  rank 
sixth  in  the  Union.  That  product  was  347,501  tons  or  2.93 
per  cent  of  the  whole*  The  product  of  both  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  was  less  than  in  1893,  while  Minnesota  of  the  large 
ore  producing  states  alone  showed  an  increase  in  that  year. 
The  revival  of  iron  business  in  1895  has  been  felt  in  all  the 
Lake  Superior  region  and  especially  in  Minnesota.  The  total 
product  of  Minnesota  mines  for  that  year  was  3,997,193  long 
tons.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
and  the  other  states  of  the  Union  are  not  at  hand,  but  enough 
data  has  been  secured  to  show  that  Minnesota  has  increased 
its  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  iron  ores  for  the  nation, 
and  also  of  the  Bessemer  ores  mined  in  this  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  from  the  various 
mines  now  worked  in  the  state  in  1895  and  the  output  from 
the  two  ranges  each  year  since  the  first  ore  shipments  in 
1884. 

MINNESOTA  IRON  ORB  PRODUCTION--1895. 

Production. 
Mine  Tons. 

Chandler   600.990 

•Oliver    505,000 

Minnesota 431,589 

Franklin    410,000 

Auburn   374,208 

Canton  359,020 

Mountain  Iron 355,000 

•Biwabik   275,000 

Mahoning 141,400 

Fayal 136,601 

Norman d3,400 

Pioneer 40,053 

JiHke  Superior 50,000 

♦Adams 50,000 

♦Sellers  - 50,000 

Vega 47,700 

*Ohlo 30,000 

Hale 29,896 

Cincinnati 17,186 

Total 3,997,193 
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Number  snipping  mines  in  state  close  of  1895 19 

Number  shipping  mines  in  state  close  of  1894 12 

Number  shipping  mines  in  state  close  of  1893 14 

Number  shipping  mines  in  state  close  of  1892 3 

I 

The  total  y**arl^  ore  shipments  from  Minnesota  since  the 
year  of  first  mining,  1884,  are  as  follows,  in  tons: 

Vermillion     Meaaba 
Rancre.       Range. 

1884  4 62,124    

1885  225,484  

1886  304,396  .; 

1887  394,252  

1888  511,953  

1889  844,652     

1890  880,894    

1891  894,618    

1892  1,167,650  4.245 

1893 820,621  613,620 

1894 .' : 948,513  1,785.839 

1895 1,072,632  •2,922,368 


•Estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  mines  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list 
there  are  many  new  mines  that  will  ship  ores  in  1896,  both 
from  the  Mesaba  and  Vermillion.  The  great  relative  increase 
in  the  iron  ore  output  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  mines  of  that  region  furnish  the 
larger  share  of  the  ores  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "Besse- 
mer" steel,  and  the  more  recent  increase  in  the  demand  for 
iron  is  largely  for  the  Bessemer  product.  The  general  in- 
crease of  Bessemer  iron  as  compared  with  non-Bessemer  may 
be  noted  by  the  following  percentages:  In  1887  the  Bessemer 
pig  iron  produtred  in  the  United  States  constituted  44.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  pig  iron  output  of  that  year.  In  1888  it  was 
40.G  per  cent.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  later  years 
are  as  follows:  1889,  41.4;  1890,  44.5;  1891,  41.9;  1892,  48.5; 
1893,  50.9;  and  in  1894,  57.2.  The  greater  share  of  the  ore  for 
this  Bessemer  iron  is  obtained  from  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
Hence  the  main  cause  for  the  development  of  the  iron  or^ 
industry  of  the  three  states  referred  to  in  this  article  and  all 
of  the  five  mining  ranges  mentioned  by  name. 

Another  and  special  reason  for  the  development  of  tHe  ore 
industry  in  the  Mesaba  range  is  the  cheapness  of  mining  in 
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that  region.  Much  ore  is  being  there  mined  in  surface  pits 
by  the  use  of  the  steam  shovel  and  with  comparatively  small 
expense.  The  more  rapid  growth  of  the  Bessemer  product 
indicates  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  iron  ore  business 
in  all  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
mining  on  the  Mesaba  is  a  prophecy  of  the  especial  develop- 
ment of  the  mines  on  that  range. 

The  iron  mines  are  reached  at  present  by  three  independent 
lines  of  railway.  The  first  to  be  built  was  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Kange  Railway.  This  road  has  its  ore  dock  at  Two  Harbors. 
The  second  railway  entering  this  region  was  the  Mesaba  & 
Northern  Railway,  with  ore  docks  at  Duluth.  A  third  road 
which  strikes  the  ore  bodies  at  one  or  two  points  is  the  Duluth 
&  Winnipeg  Railway.  This  also  has  its  ore  docks  at  Duluth. 
The  shipments  from  Minnesota  were  in  1895  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  railways  to  convey  the  ore  to  the  docks 
on  Lake  Superior  or  by  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  lake 
vessels  that  were  available  for  the  ore  trade  of  the  state. 
This  will  in  all  probability  be  the  case  again  in  1896.  To 
meet  what  is  expected  to  be  the  increased  demand  for  Min- 
nesota ores  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  and  Mesaba  &  Northern 
railways  are  double-tracking  a  greater  part  of  their  lines, 
and  they  and  the  Duluth  &  Winnipeg  Railway  have  ordered 
a  great  addition  Ic  their  rolling  stock  equipment.  Two  new 
lines  into  the  iron  region  from  Duluth  have  also  been  pro- 
jected and  will  doubtless  be  completed  before  the  close  of 
1896.  Many  vessels  are  being  built  upon  the  great  lakes  for 
the  iron  ore  transportation.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are 
sharing  in  the  same  development  of  the  iron  ore  business  as 
Minnesota,  but  to  some  lesser  extent. 

Xhe  increased  and  increasing  demand  for  "Bessemer"  ores 
guarantees  for  somt  years  to  come  the  continued  development 
of  the  iron  ore  business  in  all  the  Lake  Superior  region  and 
especially  on  the  Mesaba  range  of  Minnesota.  Those  mines 
in  the  three  states  of  the  Northwest  will  in  1896  produce  more 
than  one-half  tlu^  ores  of  the  United  States,  and  a  quantity 
which  will  approximate,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  mined  in 
any  nation  on  the  globe  outside  this  country.  This  fact  alone 
explains  the  growing  importance  of  the  iron  ore  business  of 
Minnesota  and  the  request  of  the  working  commissioners  for 
a  brief  summary  of  the  same,  as  has  been  exhibited  in  these 
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pages.  More  detailed  information  concerning  the  subject  can 
be  found  in  the  official  reports  of  the  three  states  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  these 
pages. 

The  output  of  iron  ore  in  Minnesota  for  1896  will  doubt- 
less exceed  6,000,000  tons.  This  is  half  that  of  Great  Britain 
or  Germany,  the  two  greatest  iron  ore  producers  of  Europe. 
It  also  equals  the  Bessemer  ores  produced  in  either  of  those 
countries  at  the  present  time.  Discoveries  of  new  ore  bodies 
are  constantly  being  made  on  the  Mesaba  and  Vermillion 
ranges,  and  if  the  iron  business  of  the  United  States  continues 
to  grow  as  its  friends  believe  it  will,  the  demand  for  good 
Bessemer  ores  and  the  cheapness  of  mining  in  Minnesota  will 
before  the  year  1900  make  the  iron  ore  product  of  Minnesota 
greater  than  that  of  any  European  nation  at  the  present  time. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF   BUREAUS. 


State. 

«  c 

Chief  Officers. 

Yks.  op  Service. 

Date. 

No. 

United  States 

1884 
1889 

1883 
1887 

1873 

1879 
1879 

1884 
1885 
1870 

1887 
1884 

1869 

1883 

1887 
1879 

1803 

1887 

1878 
1893 

1891 

1883 

Carroll  D.  WriflTht 

M.  F.  Locke 

W.  G.  VInoenheller 

1885 

1888-1888 

1883 

1883-1887 

1887-1891 

1891-1885 

1885 

1887-1888 

1888-1891 

18BM88:) 

1888-1895 

1886 

1873-1874 

1874-1875 

1885-1887 

1887-1888 

18U8-1»6 

1885 

1870-1881 

1881-1893 

1888 

18T9-18«1 

18H1.1K83 

1883-18I» 

1885 

1884-1891) 

1890-18114 

1H84 

1HJ'5-I8a3 

1««J.1«« 

1H95 

12 

Arkansas 

4 

California 

John  S.  Enos. 

John  J.  Tobin 

Georflre  W.  Waltz 

* 
4 
4 

E.  L.  Fit7«erald 

« 

Colorado 

C.  J.  Driscoil 

« 

John  W.  Lockin. 

Lester  Bodine 

•» 

J.  W.  Rrentlinirer 

4 

W.  H.  Klett .'..'.'!..'.'!..' 

s 

Connecticut 

James  F.  Ilabcock 

1 

Samuel  J.  Starr 

1 

Arthur  T.  Hadle\' 

4 

Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss 

« 

Robert  J.  Vanoe 

•» 

S.  B.  Home 

4 
* 

Illinois 

F.  H.  B.  McDowell 

John  S.  Lord 

12 

Geonre  A .  Scbillinf 

i 

Indiana 

John  Collett 

m 

Iowa 

John  B.  Connor 

WlUiam  A.  Peele,  Jr 

Simeon  J.  Thompson 

E.  K.  Hutchiiis 

J.  R.  Sovereign 

W.  E.  O'Blem^ 

Frank  H.  Uetton 

J.F.Todd 

Wm.  G.  Bird 

(\  K.  Bowman 

C.  Y.  Wilson 

4 

12 
6 

Kansas 

4 

3 

Kentucky 

Nicholas  McDowell 

188:2 

1886 

1887 

1884-1856 

1893-1«M 

1886 

1868-187:1 

1873-1888 

1H88 

1883-1885    , 

18a5-)887 

1887-1881 

1891-1^«8 

1888 

1887-1891 

1891 

1881 

1880-1882 

1888-1883 

1883-1885 

1885-1880 

1888.1891 

1881-18B8 

18K(-1885 

1885 

1888 

1887-1880 

1881-1888 

18B3-18B6 

1885 

1878-1888 

1888 

1888-1886 

1886 

1881 

1883-1868 

188(i.l886 

1886 

4 

Lucas  Moore 

1 

Maine 

Samuel  W.  Matthews 

10 

Marvland 

Thomas  C.  Weeks 

K 

Massacliusetts 

Allen  B.  Howard.  Jr 

Charles  H.  Myers 

Henrv  K.  Oliver 

4 
1 

4 

Carroll  1).  Wrijrht 

15 

Horace  G.  Waldin 

9 

Michisran 

John  W.  McGrath 

C.  V.  U.  Pond 

A.  H.  Heath 

Henry  A.  Robinson 

Charles  H.  Morse 

John  T<amb 

J.  P.  McGauirhey 

4 

Minnesota 

•* 
m 

4 

« 

3 

4 

Missouri 

L.  G.  Powers 

W.  H.  Hilkene 

H.  J.  Soaunhorst 

6 
2 

1 

H.  A.  N ewman 

« 

Oscar  Kochtitzky 

4 

Lee  Meriwether 

« 

Montana 

Willard  C.Hall 

Henry  Blackmore 

Lee  RIerlwether 

James  H.  Mills 

John  Jenkins 

2 

2 

4 

Nphr^iifka, ...    ,       ...    .   ,    . . , 

3 

Philip  Andres 

4 
1 

New  Jersey 

J.  B.  Erion 

J.  H.  Powers 

James  Bishop 

4 
4 

15 

New  Hamushire 

Charles  H.  Sunmcrman 

John  W.  Bourlet 

4 

3 

Julian  F.  Trash 

■  • 

New  Mexico 

Max  Frn«t-  ,,.-,,...,., 

5 

New  York 

Charles  F.  Peck 

lU 

Thnmas  Jt  T)o^rlln».-. , ... 

3 

John  T.  McDonoufirh 

1 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS— Continued. 


State. 


North  Carolina. 1887 


I 
North  Dakota :    1880 


•OWo 18T7 


Pennsylvania 1872 


Rhode  Island . 
•South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 


Texas. 


I    1887 
,    1890 

1891 

1876 


rtah 

AVisconsIn. 


West  Virsrinia. 


1880 

1883 


1889 


Chief  Offloers. 


W.  N.  Jones. 

John  C.  Scarborouflrh. . . 

B.K.Lacy 

H.  T.  Helfesen 

Nelson  Williams 

A.  H.  Lauffhlin 

Harry  J.  Walls 

Henry  Luskey 

L.  McHuffh 

A.  D.  Fassett 

John  McBride 

W.  T.  Lewis 

William  Buehrwein 

Thomas  J.  Bicrbam 

W.H.Grler 

M.  S.  Humphreys 

Joel  B.  McGamant 

Alberts.  Holies 

James  M.  Clark 

Josiah  B.  Bowdich 

Almon  K.  Goodwin 

Henry  E.  TIepke 

Frank  Wilder 

Robert  A.  Smith 

Walter  McKay 

S.  A.  Wheeler 

George  W.  Ford 

John  E.  Lloyd 

F.  P.  Clute 

A.  H.Wood 

V.O.King 

A.  W.  Spreiirht 

H.  P.  Brewster 

H.P.  Bee 

L.  L.  Foster 

J.  E.  Hollingsworth 

A.  J.  Rose 

Joseph  P.  Baehu 

Frank  A.  Mower 

H.  M.  Stark 

J.  Dobbs 

Haiford  Krickson 

Edward  Robinson 

John  M.  Sydenstricker 


Yrs.  of  Service. 


Date. 


No. 


1887-1889 

2 

1889-1893 

4 

1808 

3 

1889-1808 

A 

1898-1896 

2 

1805 

2 

1877-1881 

4 

1881-1885 

4 

1885-1887 

2 

1887-1890 

8 

1890-1892 

2 

1892-1896 

4 

1896 

1 

1872-1875 

3 

1875-1870 

4 

1879-1883 

4 

1883-1887 

4 

1887-1895 

8 

1895 

2 

1887-1889 

2 

1869-1803 

4 

1893 

3 

1800-1801 

2 

1801-1893 

2 

1893-1805 

2 

1800 

'^ 

1891-1893 

2 

1893-1895 

2 

1895-1896 

1 

1896 

1 

1879-1881 

2 

1881-1883 

2 

188:j-1884 

2 

1884-18«7 

2 

1887-1891 

4 

1^91-1896 

4 

1895 

.* 

1890 

7 

1883-188i» 

6 

1889-1891 

2 

1891-1805 

4 

1895 

2 

1889-1808 

4 

1893 

4 

NOTES  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS. 


The  act  creating  the  United  States  Bureau  was  passed  in  i884«  but  no 
•officers  were  appointed  before  1885. 

When  the  constitution  for  the  State  of  Idaho  was  framed,  it  contained  a 
•clause  providing  for  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  Mr.  J.  M.  Matthews  was  appointed 
Commissioner  in  1890.  The  legislature  has,  however,  never  made  appro- 
priation for  the  pay  of  the  Commissioner,  nor  enacted  any  legislation  to 
make  the  provision  of  the  constitution  operative.  Hence,  nothing  was  done 
by  Mr.  Matthews  during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  successor  has  been 
appomted. 

In  Indiana.  South  Dakota,  and  Kentucky,  the  office  of  Commissioner 
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of  Labor  is  elective.     The  South  Dakota  office  was  abolished  March  i2th^ 
1S95,  to  take  effect  January  ist,  i8g6. 

In  Illinois  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consists  of  three  Commis> 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  These  Commissioners  meet  and  select 
a  Secretary,  and  determine  the  line  of  investigation  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  department.  The  Secretary  is,  however,  the  main  executive  officer  of 
the  department,  as  the  Commissioners  meet  but  seldom  and  exercise  only 
a  power  of  selection  in  the  choice  of  subordinates  and  the  lines  of  investi- 
gation. 

In  Minnesota,  at  the  beginning  of  1891,  Mr.  McGaughey  was  appointed 
Commissioner,  but  resigned  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  Mr. 
Powers  was  then  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term. 

The  Kentucky  Bureau,  created  in  1876  as  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,. 
Horticulture,  and  Statistics,  was  made  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor, 
and  Statistics  in  April,  1892. 

In  Nebraska,  Governor  Boyd,  who  was  elected  at  the  general  election 
in  1S90,  appointed  Philip  Andres.  A  contest  was  instituted  in  the  courts  as. 
to  Boyd's  eligibility,  and  he  was  unseated,  the  former  Governor,  Thayer, 
assuming  the  office  pending  a  final  settlement.  From  this  time  until  August, 
1891,  the  Chief  Clerk,  H.  F.  Downs,  acted  as.  Commissioner,  when  Luther 
P.  Ludden  received  the  appointment  from  Governor  Thayer.  When  the 
gubernatorial  matter  was  finally  settled,  and  Governor  Boyd  declared  eligi- 
ble, he  again,  in  March,  1892,  appointed  Mr.  Andres. 

The  Connecticut  Bureau  was  created  by  law  July  12,  1873.  Later,  in 
1875,  it  was  abolished,  and  then  re- established  in  1885.  Two  reports  were- 
issued  under  the  law  of  1873. 

Texas,  by  act  of  legislature,  approved  Aug.  21,  1876,  created  a  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History.  The  first  Commissioner  was. 
confirmed  Jan.  23,  1879.  T^®  duties  of  the  bureau  were  enlarged  April  i,. 
1887,  and  the  name  changed  to  Department  of  Agriculture,  Insurance, 
Statistics,  and  History. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus  above  cata- 
logued.  The  work  of  the  several  bureaus  is  determined  largely  by  the 
industries  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  located.  Over  half  the  bureaus 
confine  their  labors  to  what  has  technically  come  to  be  known  as  labor 
statistics.  Others,  as  Indiana  and  Montana,  devote  a  portion  of  all  reports 
to  general  statistics  of  the  states,  including  agriculture,  and  Arkansas,  Ken 
tucky.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Texas  devote  the  greater 
portion  of  their  efforts  to  gathering  and  disseminating  information  relating 
to  agriculture  and  but  little  to  general  labor. 


RULES 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIALS 


OF 


BUREAUS  OF  LABOR 


Adopted  May  24,  1892,  at  Denver.  Colorado. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  National  Asso> 
ciation  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discu.ssion  of  business  per> 
taining  to  the  association — for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work,  current 
and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statistics  and 
kindred  departments  with  which  its  members  are  connected  in  their 
respective  states ;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  interchange  ideas, 
and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  Bureaus  of 
Statistics ;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  transact  all  such 
business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  Commission" 
ers  and  Chiefs  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks.  All  ex-commissioners  and 
ex-deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, entitled  to  all  rights  except  election  to  office ;  and  all  officers  of  the 
association  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their  election. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  First 
Vice  President,  Second  Vice  President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

5.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by  ballot, 
and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total  number  cast  shall  be 
declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  which  they  were  nominated.  All 
officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  election, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective 
duties  immediately  after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspond- 
ence, agree   upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previous  to   the   date 
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selected,  and  immediately,  within  ten  days  after  such  agreement,  issue  the 
official  call  for  the  convention,  which  must  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
committee  and  approved  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  consist 
of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  state  wherein  the 
next  convention  is  to  be  held,  two  members  to  be  selected  by  ballot,  and 
the  PresiQent  and  Secretary- Treasurer  of  the  association.  It  shall  have 
charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements  pertaining  to  each  convention  that 
occui*s  during  the  term  of  said  committee. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  association  will  be  five  dollars  per 
year  for  each  state  represented  and  as  much  more  as  Is  necessary  to  meet 
the  maintenance  of  the  association  ;  provided,  that  the  maximum  cost  of 
said  respective  membership  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  year. 

9.  Any  state  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be  suspended 
from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  association  shall  be  held  annually  at  a  place 
chosen  by  ballot  at  the  immediately  preceding  convention.  The  annual 
conventions  of  this  association  will  convene  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  at 
a  date  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In 
the  event  that  neither  May  nor  June  proves  practicable,  some  other  month, 
to  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members— sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee — shall  be  named.  No  convention  shall  convene, 
however,  earlier  than  May  or  later  than  September  in  each  year. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
hicluding  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member  in  the  state  wherein  said 
convention  was  to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  President,  First 
Vice  President,  and  Secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  created,  whose 
iluty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may  deem,  in 
their  judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation  by  the 
Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  association  must  extend  through  at  least 
two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such  business  as 
may  of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The  First  Vice  President  shall  per- 
form all  duties  of  the  President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of 
the  President.  The  Second  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  President  and  First 
Vice  President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  .session  of  the  convention  shall  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form  ;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention,  transact 
correspondence  incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all 
books,  papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the  association.  He  shall 
also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  twelfth  annual  convention  ot  the  National  Association 
of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  met  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1896, 
at  10.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  President  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  the  chair. 
In  calling  the  convention  to  order  the  President  spoke  as  follows  : 

Fellow  Commissioners :  In  calling  you  to  order  for  our  twelfth  annual 
convention,  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  one  may  ask,  What  is  there  for  such 
oflfices  as  those  we  represent  to  do?  The  question  is  very  often  asked  me. 
personally,  whether  or  not  the  state  and  federal  offices  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection of  industrial  statistics  are  not  about  through  with  their  work.  The 
only  answer  to  such  a  question  is,  that  when  all  the  means  of  education, 
all  the  varied  instrumentalities  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  all  the  functions  of  government  under  those  clauses  of  our 
various  constitutions  which  look  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. — when  all 
these  things  have  ended  their  work,  then  the  statistician  can  lay  down  his 
commission  and  consider  that  there  is  no  further  use  for  knowledge  in  the 
world.  It  is  often  said,  too,  that  the  statistician,  as  such,  accomplishes  but 
little.  Very  true.  It  may  be  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  men 
who  set  rivers  on  fire,  who  move  the  world,  and  who  bring  about  great  re- 
forms, so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  and  yet,  gentlemen,  I  think  we 
all  know  by  this  time  that  the  man  who  enters  public  life  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  going  to  sway  men  and  establish  a  new  order  of  things,  whether  in 
economics,  in  finance,  or  in  any  of  the  social  sciences,  without  resort  to  the 
statistician's  methods,  makes  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.  I  think  we  have 
demonstrated  this  fact  in  this  country,  and  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  it, 
too,  that  other  countries  are  not  only  glad  to  copy  our  methods  but  are  en- 
deavoring to  improve  upon  them.  If  you  have  watched  foreign  reports 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  (for  it  is  only  recently  that  foreign  coun  - 
tries  have  undertaken  to  do  the  work  which  we  have  been  doing  in  this 
country  for  nearly  a  generation),  you  will  find  that  in  their  presentation  of 
facts  they  are  very  close  students  of  our  American  reports,  and  before  they 
undertook  this  work  of  collecting  industrial  statistics  foreign  legislators 
were  obliged  to  depend  for  comparative  data  upon  our  American  offices. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Bailey  Potter,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  and  he  paid  the  American 
offices  of  statistics  of  labor  a  great  compliment.    This  was   before   the 
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establishment  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  England.  Bailey  Potter  said  : 
**  Whenever  anyone  of  us  on  our  side  (meaning  the  Liberals)  wishes  to  im- 
press an  industrial  fact  upon  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
are  obliged,  in  the  absence  of  all  such  information  relating  to  English  lo- 
calities, to  stand  before  the  Speaker  with  an  American  labor  report  in  our 
hands  as  the  basis  of  our  argument."  That  was  his  estimate  of  the  work 
being  done  by  these  American  offices. 

Our  offices  have  recognized  another  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  and  this 
was  a  feature  of  our  discussions  at  Minneapolis  last  September. — they  have 
recognized  that  in  dealing  with  the  problems  committed  to  them  as  statisti- 
cians, they  must  enter  their  work  with  a  very  strong  theory  as  to  what  can 
be  shown,  but  they  have  also  learned  the  other  side  of  the  theoretical 
statistician's  work,  that  it  is  none  of  their  business  what  they  show.  They 
must  understand  thoroughly,  before  they  succeed  in  their  practical  work, 
just  how  far  statistical  theory  can  be  applied,  and*  this  is  all  that  the 
economic  statistician,  to  say  the  least,  has  to  do  with  that  word  **  theory.** 
Without  it  they  are  useless,  but  when  they  follow  it  to  the  extreme  they 
are  more  useless  still,  because  they  become  partisan.  Following  this  is  the 
key-note  of  the  value  of  our  work.  It  is  this  that  will  perpetuate  our  work  ; 
it  is  this  that  will  enable  us  to  answer  the  question,  which  I  suggested  in 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  as  to  whether  the  work  of  the  statistician  is 
completed.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  statistical  method  is  a  modern 
method.  It  is  being  introduced  into  all  the  work  of  every  man  connected 
with  public  education  ;  whether  he  be  an  economist,  a  politician,  a  states- 
man, or  whatever  his  calling,  he  must  resort  to  the  results  of  the  work  of 
gentlemen  employed  as  we  are,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  repeated  this  statement  almost  every  year  since  we  have  been 
in  existence  as  an  association, — it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  gentlemen 
who  enter  upon  this  work  are  soon  made  alive  to  its  sacredness.  They 
understand  that  to  misrepresent  facts  of  industry  is  a  crime,  and  they  do 
not  wish  to  commit  it ;  and  they  have  been  true  to  this  thought,  so  far  as  I 
know.  There  has  been  no  attempt,  so  far  as  any  report  can  be  made  to 
show  it,  to  pervert  the  sacredness  of  the  work  committed  to  the  state 
statistician,  as  a  rule.    This,  I  say,  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme. 

I  wish,  gentlemen,  that  we  could  by  some  means  secure  the  attendance 
at  our  annual  conventions  of  all  our  commissioners,  and  how  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  a  problem  for  us  to  examine  and  consider.  What  elements 
can  be  brought  into  this  convention  that  will  bring  all  our  members 
together,  so  that  we  may  have  a  full  discussion  of  the  methods  and  means 
that  we  consider  annually  and  determine  how  we  shall  treat  various  ques- 
tions ?  You  know  we  are  not  here  as  partisans.  We  know  nothing  of  poli- 
tics when  we  assemble  in  our  annual  convention  ;  but  it  is  our  dutv  to 
understand  each  other,  to  understand  our  work,  and  to  move  forward  in  it 
along  scientific  lines.  This  being  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  bring 
all  our  members  together  every  year.  Of  course  we  know  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  this  direction,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  means.  The  states  do 
not  as  yet  equip  their  offices  sufficiently  well  to  enable  commissioners  to 
travel  long  distances  and  attend  these  conventions.  We  sympathize  with 
those  commissioners  who  are  unable  to  meet  with  us.  They  lack  the  good- 
fellowship  which  we  enjoy  each  year  ;  they  lack  the  rubbing  up  against  one 
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another,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  results  of  these  conventions.  We, 
who  meet  every  year,  know  that  the  open  sessions  are  not  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  our  gatherings.  Our  greatest  benefits  are  derived 
from  our  intercourse  as  individuals, — the  meeting  in  the  quiet  corner  at  the 
hotel,  the  private  exchange  of  views,  the  comparison  of  difficulties, — mat- 
ters which  we  do  not  care  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  convention  as  a 
body.  All  these  features  of  our  annual  gathering  are  of  great  importance* 
and 'each  and  every  one  of  us  ought  to  do  all  in  his  pow*er  to  secure  a  full 
attendance  at  our  conventions. 

To  the  work  of  this  session  I  trust  we  may  dedicate  ourselves  with 
earnestness  and  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  questions  that 
are  to  be  discussed,  to  the  end  that  when  we  adjourn  we  shall  feel  that  the 
session  at  Albany  has  been  indeed  the  most  valuable  of  them  all.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Col.  Ashley  W.  Cole,  Private  Secretary  to  Governor  Morton, 
welcomed  the  delegates,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  addressed  the  convention  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  various  State  Bureaus,  and  Ladies  : 
In  the  absence  of  the  Governor  of  the  Empire  State,  I  have  been  requested 
to  extend  to  you  the  welcome  to  New  York  which  it  would  be  his  pleasure 
to  extend  to  you  if  he  were  here.  It  was  understood  that  you  would  meet 
here  to-day  about  noon,  at  which  time  the  Governor  will  arrive  in  the  city  ; 
but  in  his  absence  and  for  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  some  one  who  might 
more  worthily  represent  him,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the 
members  of  this  convention  to  the  State  and  to  the  Capital. 

The  Governor,  as  you  are  aware,  is  very  widely  known  as  a  capitalist ; 
but  he  is  a  roan  who  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  labor.  In  early  life  he 
labored  with  his  hands,  and  has  ever  since  labored  with  his  mind,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  long  and  varied  experience  of  his  life  puts  him  in  hearty 
accord  and  sympathy  with  the  work  which  it  is  the  function  of  your 
respective  bureaus  to  perform,  in  behalf  of  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located.  I  feel,  as  your  worthy  presiding  officer  has  said,  that  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  appreciation,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  of  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  It  is  considered  very  largely  the  work  of  ex- 
perts, of  the  library,  and  of  a  purely  scientific  or  academic  order.  People 
generally  seem  to  regard  the  consideration  of  economic  questions  in  large 
measure  as  what  may  be  called  "  student  labor.*'  It  is  student  labor,  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  labor  which  in  late  years  has  been  developed  to  a  very  high 
degree,  and  if  the  public  men  of  the  nation  paid  more  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects which  you  are  considering  it  would  undoubtedly  result  in  vast  benefits 
to  the  people.  I  am  not  an  expert  myself,  and  have  not  given  very  careful 
attention  to  the  subject,  but  in  the  occupation  in  which  I  was  employed 
for  years  before  I  had  the  honor  of  becoming  private  secretary  to  ihe  Gov- 
ernor I  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  representatives  of  labor,  and  I 
studied  the  labor  question  in  very  many  directions,  but  only  in  the  cursory 
way  in  which  a  newspaper  man  deals  with  such  matters.  I  remember  well 
the  existence  of  the  old  Free  Labor  Bureau  in  New  York  city.     Mr.  Jack- 
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son,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Commissioners,  was  in  principal 
charge,  and  he  was  a  man  full  of  information  on  all  questions  relating  to 
immigration  and  labor,  and  these  two  subjects  are  closely  allied.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  subjects  of  immigration  and  labor  are  so  closely  allied  in  any 
other  country  as  in  ours,  we  being  the  recipients  of  practically  all  the  immi. 
gration  exodus  of  almost  all  other  countries.  In  the  study  of  these  matters 
I  am  well  aware  that  you  gentlemen  devote  your  best  energies,  the  best 
efforts  of  your  minds,  and  your  best  capabilities,  to  the  bringing  aboiit  of 
what  is  most  desirable,  from  the  standpoints  of  both  labor  and  capital,  with 
a  view  to  harmonious  understanding  between  them,  the  reconciliation  of 
grievances,  the  redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  explanation  of  differences,  and 
in  those  directions  it  is  well  understood  that  you  are  rendering  a  service  of 
vast  importance  to  the  whole  country  and  to  the  world. 

It  occurs  to  me,  observing  the  comparatively  small  attendance  here, 
that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  some  of  our  higher  public  men,  some  of  our  legis- 
lators, some  of  our  department  officers,  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
ambitious  of  reaching  greater  heights  in  the  public  service  than  those  they 
now  occupy,  are  not  present.  I  am  led  to  this  thought  by  the  fact  that  I 
have  met  to-day,  in  this  building,  two  gentlemen  who  are  possible  candidates 
for  Governor  of  this  state.  I  called  their  attention  to  your  meeting  and  asked 
them  why  they  did  not  step  in  ;  but  they  replied  that  they  were  too  busy 
with  other  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  might  very  well  spend  an 
hour  or  two  here  to-day  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  this  convention.  In 
this  connection  another  thought  occurs,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  regrettable, 
seeing  how  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  some  of  the  leaders  of 
what  are  called  our  labor  organizations  in  the  state, — I  mean  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  various  other  associations,— who 
clamor  around  the  public  officers  and  politicians  at  various  times,  are  not 
represented  here  by  some  of  their  foremost  men,  because  I  believe  it  would 
tend  to  bring  them  in  closer  touch  with  each  other  and  with  you.  When 
the  Governor  had  a  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  ap- 
point this  year,  there  are  a  great  many  "assistant  governors"  throughout 
the  state  who  wanted  to  advise  him  what  was  best  to  do.  The  Governor 
made  a  selection  which  I  trust  may  prove  to  be  a  wise  one,  and  his  choice 
is  here  as  a  new  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  among  you  to-day  ;  the 
representative  of  this  state.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  possibly  have 
known  him  before.  I  know  that  the  Governor,  in  making  that  selection, 
acted  upon  the  very  highest  recommendations.  Our  commissioner  is  not 
altogether  a  novice,  however,  on  the  subject  of  labor.  He  has  given  much 
attention  to  it  in  years  gone  by,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  at  the  last 
Constitutional  Convention,  held  in  this  state  in  1894,  he  was  considered  one 
of  the  authorities  in  that  body  on  all  subjects  relating  to  labor.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  representatives  of  various  labor  organizations  took  great 
interest  in  the  selection  of  a  commissioner,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
they  should  also  manifest  some  interest  in  the  labor  which  that  commis- 
sioner is  charged  to  perform,  and  especially  when  the  opportunity  is 
afforded,  as  it  is  afforded  here,  to  meet  the  representatives  of  so  many 
states  and  thereby  come  in  contact  with  so  much  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
research  on  the  subjects  which  you  are  studying. 
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I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  I  am  sure  that  so  far  as  the  state  of 
New  York  is  concerned  it  will  do  all  it  can,  in  the  humble  way  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  your  presiding  officer,  to  make  your  stay  here 
comfortable  and  pleasant.  I  find,  from  the  little  I  know,  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  stinginess  on  the  part  of  state  governments  toward  their  labor 
bureaus.  Why  this  is  so  I  can  hardly  say.  In  the  ordinary  drift  of  politi- 
cal affairs, — and  political  affairs  are  somewhat  allied  with  the  administra- 
tion of  your  bureaus, — and  for  almost  every  other  question  or  service  that 
comes  before  a  state  government  they  are  not  so  niggardly  in  making  ap- 
propriations. It  was  somewhat  difficult  here  this  year  to  get  the  requisite 
sum,  and  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  our  commissioner  secured  the  amount 
that  he  deemed  requisite  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  bureau.  But,  so  far" 
as  we  can,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  you  welcome  to  the  state  of  New  York» 
and  I  trust  that  the  work  of  the  convention  will  redound  to  the  credit,  not 
only  of  this  state  alone,  but  of  the  whole  country. 

Hon.  John  Boyd  Thacher,  Mayor  of  Albany,  in  welcoming- 
the  convention,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Albany,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Albany  is  greatly  honored  by 
your  presence  to-day,  and  in  the  name  of  our  citizens  I  give  you  welcome. 
I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  your  association  has  gathered  within  the 
borders  of  the  Empire  State,  and  our  people  are  sensible  of  the  honor  paid 
them  in  thus  making  your  first  visit  to  our  old  Dutch  city. 

We  welcome  you  as  philosophers, — as  men  who  are  seeking  truth 
and  who  are  pursuing  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  our  race,  and  we  selfish- 
ly hope  that  as  the  ancient  philosophers  made  towns  and  cities  famous  by 
uttering  great  thoughts  within  their  groves  and  academies,  so  perchance 
our  Albany,  like  Athens  and  Megara  and  Alexandria,  may  have  added  to 
her  present  glory  the  fame  of  receiving  and  entertaining  philosophers.  Let 
Albany  be  identified  as  that  city  in  which  your  association  worked  out  some 
mighty  problem  or  verified  by  practical  solution  some  noble  truth. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  you  should  hold  your  session  in  this 
place  dedicated  to  the  making  of  laws.  The  purpose  of  the  science  of 
statistics,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  produce  remedial  legislation,  and  if 
these  doors  should  be  barred  to  those  who  come  here  only  to  legislate  for 
party  and  could  be  opened  to  men  who  like  yourselves  have  made  a  study 
of  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  evils  and  disorders  of  our  time,  the 
world  would  be  better  and  wiser  and  happier.  The  few  laws  would  be 
needed  laws,  and  the  tabulated  results  of  the  statistician's  inquiries  would 
become  the  statutes  of  the  state. 

I  have  a  profound  appreciation,  Mr.  President,  of  the  value  of  the 
scientific  research  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  my  appreciation  comes 
from  personal  experience  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  field  in  which  you  your- 
self labor.  During  the  World's  Fair  I  gave  to  the  duties  of  the  office  which 
fell  to  ray  lot  a  wider  significance  than  had  usually  been  attached  to  those 
duties.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  the  object  of  an  international  exposi- 
tion was  educational  in  its  character  rather  than  purely  commercial,  I  en- 
couraged an  inquiry  into  the  condition  which  surrounded  the  production 
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of  the  various  exhibits.  We  had,  for  example,  wool  from  every  country  in 
which  that  commodity  is  grown.  Instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with 
awarding  a  medal  to  the  fleece  which  presented  the  best  appearance,  we 
measured  the  length  of  the  fiber,  we  found  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fila- 
ment, we  subjected  it  to  chemical  influences,  we  placed  it  under  the  mi- 
scroscope  and  before  the  photographic  lense,  we  inquired  into  the  racial 
and  family  characteristics  of  the  animal  from  which  it  came,  and  we 
studied  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  region  in  which  it  was  raised.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  forty-two  nations  gathered  in  Chicago  they 
brought  with  them  the  principal  articles  of  their  food.  These  we  fed  to  our 
own  people  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  forty-two  nations  ;  we  took 
the  principal  articles  of  our  own  foods  and  fed  them  to  our  people  and  to 
the  representatives  of  the  forty-two  nations,  always  under  like  conditions. 
We  weighed,  we  measured,  we  tested.  We  recorded  the  heat-units  fur- 
nished and  we  discovered  the  foot-pounds  of  strength  obtained  by  the  use 
of  these  various  foods,  and  all  this  filled  volumes  of  statistics  and  of 
figures.  If  a  thoroughbred  animal  bred  in  this  country  was  led  out  for  a 
prize,  instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  tying  to  him  a  ribbon  of  blue, 
we  measured  that  animal  with  the  utmost  detail,  and  made  a  careful  com- 
parison between  that  particular  specimen  and  the  lines  of  perfection  attain- 
ed by  the  same  type  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  in  order  that  we  might 
learn  whether  the  breed  when  transplanted  deteriorated  or  developed.  We 
built  a  model  workin<H:man's  home,  in  which  we  placed  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  three  children.  We  gave  the  cost  of  proper  foods  as  found  by  nn 
average  in  each  of  the  five  zones  of  our  continent,  and  compared  the  cost 
of  living  with  the  price  of  labor  in  those  zones.  Thus  an  object  lesson  was 
given  showing  the  minutest  detail,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  this  interesting 
lesson  was  given  by  the  New  York  State  Commission,  and  the  general 
plans  and  scope  are  published  in  its  report.  All  the  other  results  in  the 
Department  of  Awards,  after  three  years  of  patient  waiting,  are  unpub- 
lished, and  I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  in  the  hope  that 
you  who  are  so  interested  in  statistical  research  may  use  your  influence  to 
have  the  Government  make  this  valuable  material  accessible  by  publishing 
it  to  the  world.  Statistics  can  be  of  no  value  until  systematized  ;  the  best 
arrangement  of  statistics  ever  devised  is  of  no  value  without  publicity,  and 
the  full  benefit  of  publicity  is  found  in  wise  and  salutary  legislation. 

And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  am  permitted  to  express  the  hope  of 
our  citizens  that  the  few  days  you  spend  here  may  be  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, and  that  in  the  busy  days  of  your  lives  to  come  you  may  now  and 
then  recall  agreeable  memories  of  your  visit  to  Albany.     (Applause.) 

The  President :  I  know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  your  he.*rts 
unanimously  when  I  thank  most  cordially  the  representatives 
of  the  Empire  State  and  of  this  grand  old  city  of  Alban)'  for  the 
welcome  they  have  extended  to  us  in  behalf  of  their  respective 
governments.  We  know  the  state  of  New  York,  we  know  its 
industries,  we  know  its  progres.sive  ways.  We  know  the  city  of 
Albany,  we  know  its  work,  w^e  know  its  record  in  the  past. 
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His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  has  referred  to  an  exceedingly  inter- 
<!sting  piece  of  statistical  work,  that  in  which  he  shared  at  Chi- 
-cago.  I  know  how  hard  the  friends  of  the  Exposition  have 
labored  to  secure  the  printing  of  this  very  material  to  which  he 
refers.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  make  an  argument  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  urging  that  this  very  work  be  printed.  Years 
-are  rolling  by.  Here  is  one  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we 
individually  labor, — that  is,  to  secure  the  prompt  printing  of  the 
results  which  we  spend  so  much  time  and  money  in  producing. 
We  all  labor  under  this  same  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  question 
which  should  meet  the  earnest  consideration  of  state  and 
national  legislators.  The  printing  departments  of  our  govern- 
ments are  well  enough  equipped,  apparently,  and  yet  it  is  a  year 
or  two  after  the  compilation  of  the  results  of  our  labors  before 
they  can  be  brought  to  public  notice. .  I  might  refer  to  the  late 
lamented  Eleventh  census  in  connection  with  this  very  point, — 
how  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  we  have  had  nearly  a  dozen 
volumes  lying  in  the  printing  office,  all  completed  and  ready 
for  the  presses,  and  yet  constantly  receiving  the  criticisms,  and 
the  just  criticisms,  too,  so  far  as  the  main  fact  is  concerned,  of 
the  press  and  the  public  generally  because  these  reports  do  not 
-come  out.  If  there  is  any  genius  anywhere  who  can  say  just 
why  printers  never  do  the  right  thing,  he  has  not  yet  appeared. 
They  seem  to  be  the  controllers  of  the  destinies  of  men,  not  only 
as  regards  their  reputation  and  character  and  welfare  in  life 
generally,  but  in  many  business  respects.  But  I  suppose,  from 
what  I  know  of  them,  that  they  labor  under  very  gi'eat  obsta- 
<:les  in  carrying  out  their  own  duties.  The  public  printer,  who- 
ever he  is,  whether  state  or  federal,  always  has  a  valid  reason 
why  he  does  not  take  up  my  individual  work  or  yours  in  pref- 
erence to  somebody  else's  work,  and  we  have  to  acquiesce.  Is 
it  a  question  of  inadequate  equipment ;  is  it  our  fault,  or  what 
is  the  reason?  So  the  Mayor  has  touched  upon  an  exceedingly 
valuable  feature  of  statistical  work,  not  only  in  the  principal  in- 
volved in  the  work  he  did  at  Chicago,  but  in  this  other  feature 
of  how  to  get  our  work  promptly  before  the  people  before  it 
becomes  a  "back  number."  It  is  exceedingly  discouraging, 
after  having  produced  what  might  be  called  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, which  we  feel  ought  to  come  out  at  an  early  date,  to  find 
that  it  is  delayed  and  does  not  reach  the  public  until  another 
report  is  almost  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  printing  office.     I  wish 
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some  of  these  evils  could  be  remedied,  and  I  wish,  furthermore 
that  the  suggestion  of  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  in  regard  to  thi& 
matter,  could  be  carried  out  at  this  convention,  and  whatever 
influence  and  advice  we  have  in  the  matter  be  allowed  to  be- 
heard  by  the  printing  committee  at  Washington,  through  a  res- 
olution adopted  here,  if  the  members  of  the  convention  see  fit. 
We  shall  try  to  profit,  gentlemen,  by  your  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  the  wise  thoughts  to  which  you  have  given  utterance 
in  your  welcoming  addresses,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  shall  go- 
out  of  Albany  and  out  of  the  state  of  New  York  feeling  that 
the  people  here  are  willing  and  ready  to  do  all  they  can  to  ad- 
vance and  further  our  work,  and  we  will  carry  with  us  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  courteous  reception  which  you  have  accord- 
ed us.     We  thank  you   most  heartily  for  the  kind  sentiments, 
which  you  have  expressed.     (Applause.) 

The  Executive  Committee,  through  Mr.  McDonough,  the 
Chairman,  submitted  the  following  order  of  business  for  the 
twelfth  annual  session  : 

JUNE   23D — MORNING   SESSION. 

10  A.  M.     Opening  address  by  the  President  of  the  Convention. 

Address  of  welcome,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  by  Col.  Ashley  W.  Cole,  Private- 
Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  (Governor  of  New  York. 

Address  of  welcome,  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Albany,  by  the  Mayor,  Hon.  John 
Boyd  Thacher. 

Response,  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  by  the  President. 

AKTKRNOON    SESSION'. 

2  P.  M.  The  Commissioners  will  as>emble  and  visit  the  different  departments, 
of  state  in  the  Capitol  building. 

Convention  business. 

In  the  evening  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  the  delegates  to  visit  the  Dudley 
Astronomical  Observatory. 

JUNE   24TH— MORNIXd   SESSION. 

10  A.  M.     Discussion  of  the  topic,  **  How  Best  to  Investigate  the  Subject  of  the 
.Municipal  Ownership  of  Water,  Gas  and  Electric-Light  Plants." 

Addresses  by  Prof.  Walter  K.  Willcox.  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York  ;. 
Prof.  Edward  W.  Hemis,  late  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  ;  Mr.  M. 
N,  Baker,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Engineering  AV-^'j,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;   Mr^ 
Osborne  Howes,  Boston,  Mass. 
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These  addresses  will  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  the  Association  at  its  eleventh  annual  session  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  its  session  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary  12,  1896.  The  action  of  the  Association  upon  this  subject 
was  embodied  in  the  following  resolution  : 

**  Resolvtd :  That  the  executive  officers  of  this  Association  be  authorized  to  in- 
vite to  our  next  annual  meeting  some  of  tlie  leading  representatives  of  the  economic 
schools  of  thought,  at  their  own  expense,  to  appear  before  us  and  give  their  views 
as  to  what  fields  of  investigation  the  bureaus  of  labor  might  best  exploit  for  the 
benefit  of  the  social  and  economic  advancement  of  our  American  life." 

The  action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  aside  from  selecting 
the  gentlemen  to  make  the  addresses,  is  found  in  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved :  That  the  Executive  Committee  recommend  to  the  convention  the 
question  of  investigating  the  municipal  ownership  of  water,  gas  and  electric-light 
plants.  This  investigation  not  to  be  considered  for  or  against  municipal  ownership 
but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  all  facts  bearing  upon  this  question." 

Election  of  officers. 

Selection  of  a  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

At  3  o'clock  p.  M.  the  Commissioners  and  their  guests  will  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  various  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Albany,  including 
the  Watervleit  Arsenal  at  Troy,  and  the  Harmony  Mills  at  Cohoes. 

At  8  o'clock  p.  M.  the  Commissioners  and  their  guests  will  attend  a  banquet  to 
be  given  in  their  honor  by  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

JUNE  25TH. 

The  Convention  will  hold  its  session  in  Saratoga. 

The  Commissioners  will  lake  the  9  o'clock  p.  M.  train  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railway  for  Boston,  in  which  city  they  will  arrive  Friday  morning. 

JUNE  26TH. 

The  Commissioners  will  spend  the  day  in  an  inspection  of  the  methods  and 
labor-saving  devices  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morse,  of  Michigan,  the  order  of  busi- 
ness submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  states,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen  responded  : 

Carroll  I).  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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James  \V.  Latta,  Secretary  of  iDternal  Affairs,  and  James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Samuel  B.  Home,  Commissioner,  and  William  W.  Ives,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Connecticut. 

Lee  Meriwether,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Charles  H.  Simmerman,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

George  A.  Schilling,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Springfield,  111. 

Simeon  J.  Thompson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Indiana,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

John  T.  McDonough,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  John  McMackin,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  J.  Dowling,  ex-Commissioner  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Morse,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  H.  R.  Dewey,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich. 

lialford  Erickson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  Charles  Lewiston,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Madison,  Wis. 

Charles  H.  Myers,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Mary^land, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Augusta,  Maine. 

L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

F.  P.  Clute,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  states  and  territories 
having  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  or  kindred  offices  or  depart- 
ments. For  each  state  or  territory  there  is  given  the  title  of  the 
office,  the  date  of  its  establishment,  the  method  of  publishing 
its  regular  reports  (annually  or  biennially),  the  title  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  in  charge,  the  name  of  the  present  incumbent 
and  his  post  office  address  : 

United  States  Department  of  Labor — Established  as  Bureau  of  Labor,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1SS5;  made  a  Department  of  Labor  June  13,  1888.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Established  June  23,  1 869. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  April  12,  1S72. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.  James  M.  Clark,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Flstablished  July  12,  1S73.  Abolished 
luly  23,  1875.  Re-established  April  23,  1S85.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  Samuel  B.  Home,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kentucky  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  I^bor  and  Statistics — First  established 
March   20,  1876,  as  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,   Horticulture,    and    Statistics;  the 
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duties  of  the  bureau  were  enlarged  and  present  name  adopted  April  2,  1892.  Bien- 
nial reports.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics,  Lucas  Moore, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection — Established  March  19, 
1879  ;  enlarged  March  23,  1883.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Lee 
Meriwether,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics—Established  March  5,  1877.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  William  Buehrwein,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries — Established  March 
27,  1878.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries, Charles  H.  Simmerman,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  May  29,  1879.  Biennial  re- 
ports. Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  George  A.  Schilling,  Spring- 
field, III. 

Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics — Established  March  29,  1879.  Kiennial  reports. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Simeon  J.  Thompson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  May  4,  1883.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  T.  McDonough,  Albany,  N.  Y". 

California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  3,  1883.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  E.  L.  Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — Established  June  6,  18S3. 
Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Charles  H.  Morse,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  April  3,  1883.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Halford  Erickson,  Madison,  Wis. 

Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  April  3,  18S4.  Biennial  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  E.  O'Blcness,  Des  Moines^  Iowa. 

Maryland  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  March  27.  1884. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Chas.  II.  Myers, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  5,  1885.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  G.  Bird,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  29,  1S87.  An- 
nual reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  E.  Tiepke,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nebraska  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics— Established  March  31^ 
1887.  Biennial  reports.  The  Governor,  ex-officio  Commissioner.  Deputy  Com- 
mii^sioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  J.  H.  Powers,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  February  28,  1S87. 
Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  B.  R.  Lacy,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Maine  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  7,  1887.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  I^bof.  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Augusta,  Me. 

Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  as  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
March  8,  1887;  enlarged  and  changed  to  Bureau  of  Labor,  April,  1893.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor.  L.  G.  Powers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Colorado  Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics — Established  March  24,  18S7.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  H.  Klett,  Denver,  Colo. 
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West  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  February  22,  i88().  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  M.  Sydenstricker,  Charleston,  \V.  Va. 

North  Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor — Established  October  I, 
1890.    Biennial  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  A.  H.  Laughlin,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Utah  Bureau  of  Statistics — Established  March  13,  1S90.  Annual  reports. 
Territorial  Statistician,  Joseph  P.  Bache,.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Tennessee  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines — Established  March  23.  1S91. 
Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor.  A.  H.  Wood,  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Montana  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry — Established  February 
I7>  ^893.    Annual  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  James  H.  Mills,  Helena.  Mont. 

New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  March  30,  1893.  Biennial  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  Julian  F.  Trask,  Concord,  N.  H. 


FOREIGN  BUREAUS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  L.\BOR. 

In  Belgium  the  Office  du  Travail  (Ministere  de  ITndustrie  et  du  Travail)  wa* 
established  in  1895  at  Brussels,  the  official  head  of  the  office  being  entitled  "Chef." 
A  superior  council  of  labor  (conseil  superieur  du  travail),  which  made  investigations 
and  reports  on  matters  relating  to  labor,  has  been  in  -existence  since  April  7.  1892. 
November  12,  1894,  a  separate  labor  bureau,  similar  to  the  American  and  French 
type,  was  created  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public 
Works.  But  in  1895  this  department  was  separated  into  two  departments,  known 
as  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  and  Department  of  Indu5»tr)'  and 
Labor,  and  the  newly  created  labor  bureau  was  made  a  division  under  this  latter 
department. 

In  France  the  Office  du  Travail  (Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  de* 
Poslos,  el  dcs  Telegraphes)  was  established  July  21,  1891,  at  Paris,  the  official  head 
of  the  office  being  entitled  '*  directeur."  The  publications  of  the  bureau  consist  of 
special  reports  on  particular  subjects,  of  which  a  number  are  issued  each  year,  and 
since  January  i,  1894,  a  monthly  bulletin,  '*  Bulletin  de  I'Office  du  Travail.'" 

In  Germany  the  Kommission  fuer  Arbeiter  Statist ik  was  established  June  i, 
1891,  at  Berlin.  This  is  a  permanent  commission,  which  issues  special  reports  from 
time  to  time  on  particular  questions  and  reports  of  the  minutes  of  its  meetings. 
The  material  collected  by  it  is  compiled  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 

In  Great  Britain  the  labor  department  of  the  board  of  trade  wa.s  established 
in  1S93  at  London,  the  official  head  of  Ihe  office  being  entitled  "commissioner."  A 
service  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  labor  has  been  in  exisi- 
ence  under  the  board  of  trade  since  March  2,  18S6.  In  1893  this  service  was  great- 
ly enlarged  and  given  its  present  name.  Its  reports,  therefore,  date  from  iSS6-7« 
and  consist  of  annual  reports  of  operations  and  statistical  abstracts,  annual  reports 
on  strikes  and  lockouts,  annual  reports  on  trade  unions,  annual  reports  on  wage^ 
(contemi)laied),  special  reports,  and,  since  May,  1893,  a  monthly  *' I^bor  Cia)^ctte." 

In  Switzerland  the  Secretariat  Ouvrier  Suisse  was  constituted  Dec.  20,  1SS6 
at  Heme.     The  "secretarial"  is  an  oflicer  of  the  federation  of  labor  oi^ani/ation^. 
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but  is  subsidized  by  the  government,  which  directs  him  to  make  certain  reports.     His 
publications  consist  of  annual  and  special  reports. 

In  Ontario,  Canada,  a  bureau  of  industries  was  organized  under  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  March  lo,  1882,  the  official  head  of  the  bureau  being  styled 
-secretary.     Annual  and  occasional  special  reports  are  issued. 

In  New  Zealand  a  bureau  of  industries  was  created  in  1892.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  designation  of  the  bureau  was  changed  to  that  of  department  of  labor. 
Its  publications  consists  of  annual  reports  and  a  monthly  journal  commenced  in 
March,  1893,  under  the  title  "Journal  of  Commerce  and  Labor,"  which  after  the 
tissue  of  a  few  numbers  was  changed  to  that  of  "Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Labor." 

We  have  been  informed  unofficially  that  an  office  for  the  collection  of  labor 
statistics  has  recently  been  established  in  Spain. 

The  above  statement  is  believed  to  include  information  concerning  all  bureaus 
-of  foreign  governments  especially  created  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  statis- 
tics relating  to  labor.  It  is  not  a  statement,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  governments  publish  labor  statistics,  as  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
-on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  publications  of  the  central  statistical  bureaus  or 
other  offices  of  foreign  governments. — BulUtin  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Lai>ot\  November^  fSgj. 

The  President :  According  to  the  order  of  business,  we  can 
now  receive  the  reports  on  current  work  of  the  various  bureaus 
or  take  up  any  other  business  of  the  convention.  What  is 
your  pleasure  in  this  respect  ? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morse,  of  Michigan,  the  convention  pro- 
-ceeded  to  the  consideration  of  reports  on  current  work. 

The  President :  Before  we  take  up  the  reports  of  current 
work  I  would  state  that  at  the  Minneapolis  convention  it  was 
agreed  that  those  commissioners  who  could  not  be  present 
should  send  their  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  writing,  so  that 
they  could  be  read  and  the  members  thus  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reports  from  all  of  the  states. 

The  Secretary  :  All  of  the  commissioners  were  notified, 
^nd  I  have  received  three  reports. 

The  President :  I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary  read  in 
their  proper  order  the  three  reports  which  he  has  received. 

THE    UXITKl)    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF    LA  DOR. 

Mr.  Wright :  The  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  this 
year  is  practically  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  work 
outlined  at  Minneapolis,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  enter- 
ed upon  an  investigation,  under  the  authorization  of  Congress, 
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relating  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  in- 
vestigation is  now  under  good  headway,  and  is  being  carried  on 
successfully.  We  are  taking  up  separate  lines  of  work  relative 
to  the  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  first  relating  to 
the  revenues  of  the  states,  counties,  and  municipalities  in  the 
United  States.  This  involves  an  inquiry  in  all  the  states  and 
the  collection  of  data  relative  to  the  revenue  received  by  each 
government,  respectively.  Of  course  the  result  will  be  re- 
ported for  the  governments  to  which  the  revenue  applies. 
Second,  we  are  taking  up  the  question  of  cost,  of  the  absorption 
of  raw  materials  in  the  production  of  liquors,  the  proportionate 
consumption  of  liquors  for  the  arts  and  as  beverages,  and  all  the 
fiscal  relations  of  the  subject,  these  points  being  considered  as 
emphatically  among  the  economic  aspects  of  the  traffic.  There 
have  been  various  estimates,  made  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  party  making  them,  relative  to  these  points,  but  so  far  as. 
I  know  there  has  been  no  systematic  collection  of  data  relating 
to  the  production  and  consumption  of  the  various  kinds  of 
liquors.  The  arguments  of  the  temperance  reformers  and  the 
arguments  of  those  opposed  to  the  temperance  reformers  are 
usually  constructed  to  answer  the  argument  which  is  met ;  in 
other  words,  these  arguments  are  as  thoroughly  partisan  as  smy 
line  of  arguments  put  before  the  public.  The  object  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  under  this  authorization  of  Congress»- 
will  be  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  may  be  the  truth  in  regard 
to  these  features.  All  of  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  chase  a 
fact  down  and  put  your  finger  on  it  and  be  able  to  say  "  That  is. 
so,"  and  I  anticipate  that  in  this  particular  feature  of  our  in- 
vestigation  the  ordinary  obstacles  that  rise  in  front  of  the  statis- 
tician every  time  he  moves  will  be  emphasized  and  exaggerated^ 
even  ;  but  with  the  data  at  hand,  through  the  census,  through 
the  work  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  at  Washington,  and 
through  our  original  inquiries,  we  are  in  hopes  of  securmg  in- 
formation which  will  be  of  absolute  value  in  determining  these 
questions,  quite  free  from  the  vicious  element  of  estimate  or 
of  partisan  argument.  Another  line  of  this  investigation,, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one,  relates  to  a  series  of 
inquiries  propounded  to  manufacturers,  and  to  great  employers, 
everywhere,  whether  manufacturers  or  not.  We  have  already 
sent  out  about  30,000  schedules  of  inquiry,  and  so  far  something 
over  25  per  cent,  have  come  back  well  answered.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  proportion, — very  satisfactory,  indeed.     This  line  of 
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inquiries  relates  to  the  individual, — first,  as  to  what  great  cor- 
porations and  great  employers  are  doing  everywhere  toward 
the  regulation  of  the  liquor  habit.  Railroads  almost  everywhere 
now  prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  their  employes,  and 
very  many  private  corporations  are  following  the  same  rule. 
We  are  also  observing  the  effect  of  the  use  of  liquor  upon  the  man 
himself, — how  it  affects  his  skill,  his  attention  to  duty,  his  pro- 
ductiveness, and  all  these  matters ;  furthermore,  how  far  over- 
work  induces  the  liquor  habit,  and  how  far  the  close  attention 
required  by  highly-specialized  machinery  induces  it,  if  at  all ; 
how  the  frequency  of  payment  of  wages  affects  the  question  of 
liquor  drinking — whether  frequent  payments  induce  it  or  pre- 
vent it  being  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  along  industrial 
lines.  All  these  questions  and  more  along  the  same  line  are 
being  treated  seriously  and  candidly  by  the  great  employers  of 
labor  in  this  country  ;  so  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  I  believe  this  in- 
vestigation, which  Congress  so  generously  ordered  a  year  ago^ 
will  prove  of  very  great  value  in  sociological  studies, — in  fact 
the  evidences  all  show  that  it  will  be  so. 

We  are  completing  the  work  of  the  investigation  relating  to 
machinery  in  its  relation  to  cost  of  production,  etc.,  but  this 
report  is  an  exceedingly  tedious  one  to  make,  and  the  results 
will  not  be  forthcoming  for  another  year. 

The  other  report  to  which  I  referred  at  Minneapolis  relates 
to  the  question  as  to  how  far  women  in  their  employments  have 
superceded  men,  if  at  all,  and  what  the  relation  of  their  wages 
is  to  the  wages  of  men  when  performing  the  same  work.  This 
investigation  was  also  ordered  by  Congress,  and  the  report  is 
about  completed  and  probably  will  go  forward  as  our  next 
annual  report  to  Congress. 

These  investigations,  together  with  the  work  of  preparing 
the  bi-monthly  bulletin,  keep  the  Department  fairly  busy  and 
represent  its  most  important  current  work. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  our  current,  everyday 
work  is  not  seen  by  the  public  at  all,  and  this  I  know  is  true  of 
every  one  of  our  offices.  This  the  public  does  not  realize,, 
and  if  we  can  in  some  way  bring  it  out  and  let  the  public  un- 
derstand that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  head 
of  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  occupied  in  such  a  way  as 
completely  to  subordinate  his  own  existence  to  his  official  work^ 
it  would  be  doing  ourselves  justice,  to  say  the  least,  and  this 
lies  in  the  constant  labor  of  furnishing  specific  information  to 
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correspondents.  I  think  that  every  one  of  yon  will  testify  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  your  time  is  devoted  to  answering 
correspondents  who  want  specitic  information  along  certain 
lines,  and  which  it  is  in  your  province  to  supply.  All  this  work 
does  not  appear  in  our  reports.  Our  legislators,  when  they  are 
contemplating  appropriations  for  us,  do  not  realize  that  a  con- 
siderable clerical  force  is  essential  for  this  work  in  addition  to 
preparing  and  analyzing  tables  for  our  annual  reports.  If  you 
can  manage  to  let  your  public  know  of  this  feature  of  the  work 
of  your  bureaus  you  will  be  doing  yourselves  justice.  Every 
question  that  comes  up  must  be  argued  from  a  statistical  basis, 
and  the  men  who  wish  to  make  the  arguments,  or  the  writers 
who  wish  to  prepare  them,  appeal  at  once  to  the  statisticians  of 
their  respective  governments  for  specific  information,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  chiefs  and  commissioners  of  bureaus  of  labor 
statistics  have  it  in  their  power  to  do,  perhaps,  their  best  ser- 
vice,  after  all,  because  the  facts  which  they  contribute  to  indi- 
vidual legislators,  to  the  governor  of  the  state  for  incorpora- 
tion in  his  annual  message,  to  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  for  use  in  making  their  speeches  upon  the  affairs  of 
their  respective  bodies,  and  to  the  writers  for  the  magazines 
constitute  in  many  respects  the  most  effective  work  they  do.  I 
speak  of  this  under  the  head  of  current  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment because  we  have  so  much  of  it  to  do  and  because  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  so  that  you  may  do  your- 
selves justice. 

It  is  customary  to  give  the  facts  in  regard  to  our  appropria- 
tions. Congress  has  increased  our  appropriation  this  year 
something  like  $6,000  or  $7,000,  so  that  we  have,  instead  of 
$175,000,  the  amount  appropriated  last  year,  about  $182,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i. 

The  Secretary :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  in 
relation  to  the  investigation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  First,  Does 
the  investigation  take  into  account  the  relative  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  liquors  during  the  last  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  years;  and,  second,  Does  it  take  into  account  the 
relation  of  such  increase  or  decrease  to  the  changing  financial 
ability  of  the  working  people,  the  masses,  to  purchase  liquors, 
so  as  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  as  to  whether  there  has  been  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  what  might  be  called  drunkenness 
among  the  people } 

The  President :     I  would  state,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
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the  Commissioner  from  Minnesota,  that  the  investigation  will 
show,  so  far  as  the  official  facts  are  obtainable,  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  consumption  of  liquors,  both  as  a  beverage  and  in 
the  arts,  for  as  long  a  terra  of  years  as  the  records  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  office  will  admit.  We  cannot  take  a  census  of 
the  consumption  of  liquors  to  ascertain  this  point.  We  must 
depend  upon  the  data  already  in  existence,  but  which  has  not 
been  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  consumption  of  liquors 
each  year  is  rather  a  difficult  subject  to  handle  because  of  the 
necessity  of  following  pretty  closely  the  annual  production. 
Some  years  the  great  whiskey  distilleries — factories,  as  they  call 
them  in  Peoria, — stop  work  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  shorten 
the  supply  of  stock  on  hand,  like  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  then,  again,  they  will  push  their  plants  to  their 
fullest  capacity  when  there  is  a  market  ;  so  that  the  production 
one  year  hardly  represents  the  consumption  for  that  year.  Then 
there  is  difficulty  in  adjusting  importations  and  exportations 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  that  remains  in  the 
country  and  is  consumed.  But  so  far  as  the  facts  will  allow  we 
will  go  into  that  question  deeply.  It  has  been  studied  carefully 
by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  and  it  has  been  studied  by  others 
while  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  placed  all  of  its  books 
and  records  at  our  disposal. 

The  other  question  is  one  which  can  be  answered  by  facts  to 
be  drawn  from  different  reports  ;  for  instance,  if  the  investiga- 
tion now  going  on  shows  that  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  liquors  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  the 
student  can  find  from  other  reports  an  answer  to  his  question 
as  to  whether  the  remuneration  for  labor  or  services  of  any  kind 
has  increased  during  the  same  period  of  years.  That  is  a  philo- 
sophical study  which  I  would  hardly  feel  called  upon  to  bring 
out  unless  I  were  discussing  suggested  legislation.  Of  course 
there  are  difficulties  in  this  investigation  which  will  hamper  us 
at  every  point ;  as,  for  instance,  how  far  different  methods  of 
regulating  the  sale  of  liquors  enter  into  the  question.  Our 
friend  from  Maine  (Mr.  Matthews),  I  suppose,  would  insist  that 
prohibition  prohibits, — 

Mr.  Matthews :     Sometimes. 

The  President :  But  it  has  been  doubted  sometimes  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  people  from  license  states  will  insist 
that  there  is  less  drunkenness  under  a  license  system  than  imder 
prohibition.     If  the  convention  will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  I 
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can  give  an  illustration  on  this  point.  A  few  years  ago,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, I  undertook  to  gather  the  statistics  of  arrests  under 
license  and  prohibition  regimes,  and  collaterally  we  found,  par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem  on  the  face  of  it,  that  under  prohibition 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  drunkenness  than  under  the  license 
system.  I  think  that  proves  true  wherever  such  an  inquiry  is 
made.  The  point  is  this  :  We  satisfied  ourselves,  in  the  inves- 
tigation some  years  ago  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  the  mu- 
nicipal officers,  especially  the  police,  are  usually  opposed  to  a 
prohibitory  law,  and  consequently,  when  the  prohibitory  law  is 
in  operation  everybody  that  can  possibly  be  arrested  for  drunk- 
enness is  arrested,  and  when  the  license  system  is  in  operation^ 
the  police  officers,  who  are  usually  in  favor  of  a  license  system, 
tell  a  drunken  man  to  move  on,  instead  of  running  him  in,  the 
consequence  being  that  all  these  statistics  which  show  an  in- 
crease of  drunkenness  under  prohibition  and  a  decrease  under 
license  are  the  results  of  the  enforcement  or  non-enforcement 
of  the  law  by  the  local  police  authorities.  This  has  been  proven 
time  and  again,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  other  states  ; 
so  that  any  conclusion  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  statistics  of 
the  operation  of  prohibition  and  license  laws  relative  to  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  is  to  a  certain  extent  quite  vicious,  and 
cannot  be  sustained.  So  the  statistical  method,  in  this  particu. 
lar  direction,  fails  very  largely  in  determining  the  real  state  of 
facts.  These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  we  shall  meet  in  our  in- 
vestigation ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  along  the  lines  which  we  have 
attacked,  which  are  the  practical  ones,  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  statistical  offices  not  to  attack  lines  that  we  cannot 
carry  to  success, — never  voluntarily  to  meet  failure.  I  believe 
we  shall  satisfy  the  public  of  the  truth  underlying  the  investi- 
gation. 

STATK    HURKAUS    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

Massachusetts.— Mr.  Wadlin  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 
So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  our  convention  at  Minneapolis 
that  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  has  not  materially 
changed. 

I  find  that  I  reported  last  year  the  special  investigation  or- 
dered  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  respecting  the  effect 
of  intemperance  upon  pauperism,  insanity  and  crime.  That  in- 
vestigation is  conducted  under  a  special  appropriation,  and  is 
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intended  to  bring  together  all  the  data  that  can  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  subject.  Twelve  months  were  assigned  to  the 
collection  of  material,  and  the  period  closed  last  August.  We 
have  since  been  engaged  in  tabulating  results,  and  in  complet- 
ing incidental  inquiries  relating  to  the  matter.  The  material  is 
now  in  my  hands  for  analysis,  and  forms,  of  course,  a  part  of 
the  current  work  of  the  bureau.  It  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
press  and  published  immediately.  This  has  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  investigation,  and  will,  I  think,  form  the  basis 
of  a  valuable  report.  The  collection  of  data  has  required  exten- 
sive personal  investigation  by  specially  selected  agents.  We 
have  not  relied  upon  official  records,  but  have  secured  our  infor- 
mation by  direct  personal  interviews  with  the  criminals  and 
paupers  in  the  different  institutions  of  the  state,  our  agents 
having  visited  those  who  have  been  committed  from  week  to 
to  week  during  twelve  months,  so  that  we  have  the  individual 
replies  of  the  persons  directly  concerned.  We  have  brought 
out  the  particular  form  of  intemperance  to  which  these  persons 
have  been  addicted,  if  intemperate  at  all.  We  have  covered,  to 
some  extent,  the  influence  of  heredity  upon  the  drinking  habit, 
and  altogether  have  secured  a  great  deal  of  interesting  material. 

As  to  the  insane,  who  were  incapable  of  giving  personal  tes- 
timony, we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  something  of  their 
personal  history,  and  have  obtained  much  important  evidence 
respecting  the  use  of  liquor  by  the  defective  classes  and  its  effect 
incidentally  upon  industrial  conditions.  Of  course  whatever  in- 
juriously affects  social  conditions,  whatever  leads  to  pauperism, 
crime  or  insanity,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  welfare  of  society ; 
and  such  an  inquiry  as  I  have  outlined,  although  undertaken  in 
this  instance  by  special  legislative  mandate,  falls  appropriately 
within  the  province  of  a  bureau  whose  work  is  the  collection 
and  presentation  of  statistical  data,  respecting  the  social,  eco- 
nomical and  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  industrial 
classes. 

Of  course  the  question  will  occur  to  you,  as  it  did  to  us, 
whether  in  putting  these  inquiries  to  the  defective  classes  we 
obtain  triithful  replies.  Can  we  depend  upon  their  answers? 
In  reply  I  may  say  that  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
we  may,  and  that  our  fears  to  the  contrary  have  been  entirely 
overcome  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Without  exception, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  different  insti- 
tutions, who  were  at  first  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  state- 
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ments  which  we  might  receive  would  not  be  trustworthy,  now 
agree  with  us  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  at  the  truth, — that 
the  people  who  have  given  the  information  have  stated  facts, 
thus  bearing  out  a  theory  which  I  have  for  some  time  held,  as 
the  result  of  my  experience,  that  the  average  man,  when  he 
understands  the  purpose  of  sociological  inquiry,  is  willing  to 
reply  truthfully,  so  far  as  he  can.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I 
have  especially  found  that  to  be  true  of  the  manufacturers  to 
whom  we  have  put  very  many  personal  questions  in  the  course 
of  industrial  investigation. 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  a  local  option  law  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  given  town  it  may  be  a  crime  to  sell  liquor  this  year,  and 
next  year  it  may  be  legitimate  to  sell  it.  A  town  may  change 
its  polic}'  from  year  to  year.  This,  of  course,  affects  the  admin- 
istration of  law  respecting  the  offenses  which  grow  out  of  the 
sale  of  liquor.  It  affects  also  the  specific  liquor  crimes,  such  as 
drunkenness.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  crime  in  license 
towns  is  increased  by  the  arrest  therein  of  residents  of  no- 
license  towns  who  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  liquor. 
In  tabulating  the  facts  as  to  liquor  crimes  we  shall  be  able  to . 
show,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  such  crimes  committed 
by  non-residents,  the  comparative  number  under  license  and 
no-license  in  towns  which  have  changed  their  policy  during  the 
year,  and  in  the  license  and  no-license  towns. 

The  remaining  part  of  our  current  report  will  give  the  first 
installment  of  the  census  of  wages,  to  which  I  alluded  at  Min- 
neapolis  last  year,  wherein  we  have  placed  in  comparison,  as  an 
historical  record  merely,  Massachusetts  wages  for  a  series  of 
years  and  those  of  other  states  and  countries. 

We  are  of  course  making  our  usual  collection  of  statistics  of 
manufactures. 

Apart  from  these  lines  of  investigation,  the  great  work  of 
the  department  during  the  year  has  related  to  the  decennial 
census  of  Massachusetts,  which  we  are  now  bringing  to  comple- 
tion. The  first  volume,  devoted  to  population,  social  statistics, 
etc.,  is  practically  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  soon. 
We  have  collected  during  the  year  the  information  regarding 
agriculture,  and  are  now  obtaining  that  relating  to  manufac- 
tures,  trade,  commerce  and  the  fisheries. 

I  trust  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  on  Friday,  during  your 
visit  to  Boston,  to  show  you  the  methods  we  pursue  in  our  office 
work.     It  is  an  exceedingly  opportune  time  to  visit  our  depart- 
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ment.  We  have  at  present  about  150  clerks  engaged  in  tabu- 
lating the  results  of  the  census,  and  we  shall  take  great  pleasure 
in  showing  you  the  practical  details  of  the  work. 

Our  appropriation  remains  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 
We  have  a  contingent  fund  of  ^^5,000,  and  in  addition  to  that  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $6,500  for  the  collection  and  tabulation 
of  the  statistics  of  manufactures.  Of  course  these  amounts  are 
separate  from  the  census  appropriation  and  do  not  include  the 
salaries  of  the  executive  officers.  The  Chief  receives  $2,500,  the 
First  Clerk  $1,800,  and  the  Second  Clerk  $1,500. 

The  President :  Do  the  appropriations  which  you  have  men- 
tioned cover  the  cost  of  printing  ? 

Mr.  Wadlin  :  They  do  not.  The  printing  is  done  under  a 
general  contract  covering  the  printing  of  all  state  documents. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  We  simply  send  the  manu- 
script to  the  printer,  and  the  work  is  paid  for  out  of  a  general 
appropriation  for  the  entire  public  printing. 


Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Clark  :  Mr.  President :  My  last  report 
at  Minneapolis  anticipated,  perhaps,  what  I  will  have  to  say 
to-day.  The  short  time  intervening  has  not  enabled  us  to  com- 
plete  the  work  outlined  then.  The  work  covering  1895  will 
shortly  leave  the  hands  of  the  printer.  As  I  stated  last  year  we 
contemplate  making  a  thorough  report  on  the  manufacture  of 
tin-plate  in  Pennsylvania,  tracing  its  struggles  from  its  earliest 
history  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have  to  report  to  the  associa- 
tion that  that  work  has  been  completed  and  that  the  study  of  it 
will  show  that  our  statements  have  been  fully  verified  as  to  the 
fact  that  tin-plate  can  be  made  successfully  in  the  United  States, 
that  America  is  manufacturing  first-class  tin-plate,  and  that 
Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  tin-plate  plant  in  the  world  in  suc- 
cessful operation  and  turning  out  the  best  and  highest  grade  of 
finished  tin-plate.  This  we  have  established  by  figures  and 
from  comparisons.  In  connection  with  that  investigation  we 
show  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  pro- 
duction, not  only  of  black  plate,  but  of  finished  tin-plate  made 
by  the  black  plate  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  that  we  shall 
show  the  amount  of  tin  made  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  dipping 
establishments  and  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid,  the  number  of 
people  employed,  the  average  earnings,  etc.  We  also  describe 
in  our  report  the  process  of  manufacturing  tin-plate,  stage  by 
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Stage,  from  the  steel  billet  down  to  the  finished  product  of  tin- 
plate,  and  show  the  various  processes  by  means  of  illustrations. 
That  covers  our  work  on  the  tin-plate  industry. 

We  have  also  taken  up  the  production  of  silk  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Our  inquiries  show  that  while  there  may  have  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  silk  manufactories  in  the  state,  the 
volume  of  business  and  the  capacity  of  the  manufactories  have 
been  very  largely  increased.  We  shall  also  show  the  number  of 
women  and  children  employed  in  the  silk  industry  and  such 
other  census  statistics  as  you  would  expect  in  connection  with 
such  a  report. 

Our  comparative  work  for  the  last  four  years  of  leading  in- 
dustries continues.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  taken  a  very 
full  census  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  state. 

As  in  years  past,  we  have  continued  our  strike  report,  not  in 
that  thorough  way  that  some  of  the  bureaus  have  treated  the 
subject,  but  we  give  the  causes  of  the  strikes,  the  loss  incurred 
thereby,  whether  by  the  employer  or  the  employ^,  and  the  gen- 
eral facts  involved. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  contemplate  continuing  the  comparative 
work  that  has  characterized  the  operations  of  the  bureau  for  the 
last  few  years,  extending  the  field  of  inquiry  as  to  wages.  We 
have  taken  a  number  of  representative  plants  in  leading  indus- 
tries, and  have  had  our  special  agents  secure  the  facts  from  the 
pay-rolls,  following  individual  employes  right  through,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  amounts  received  by  individuals  without  reference 
to  averages.  How  far  we  will  be  successful  in  that  I  cannot  tell 
at  present ;  but  we  propose  to  try  it. 

That  practically  covers  our  work  for  the  coming  year. 

Our  appropriation  remains  as  it  was.  Our  legislature  meets 
biennially.  Our  report  was  made  last  year,  to  cover  June,  1894. 
The  legislature  gives  us  Ji 2,000,  or  $6,000  a  year,  for  incidental 
and  traveling  expenses.  The  printing  is  done  imder  a  general 
appropriation. 


Connecticut. — Mr.  Home:  Mr.  President :  The  work  being 
done  by  the  Connecticut  Bureau  consists  of  an  investigation  on 
the  inequality  of  taxation  in  the  state.  The  law  of  the  state  re- 
quires that  all  real  and  personal  property  shall  be  put  into  the 
assessors'  hands  for  taxation  at  its  true  market  value.  In  the 
economy  of  Connecticut  there   is   provision   made   for  state. 
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county,  and  town  tax.  Results  thus  far  have  shown  that  out  of 
the  1 68  towns,  less  than  fifty  are  obeying  the  law.  The  law  of 
a  full  valuation  would  have  no  special  bearing  on  the  towns 
alone  if  all  property  in  each  town  was  equally  assessed;  but  it  is 
a  hardship  on  the  farming  towns,  which  are  nearer  loo  per  cent, 
valuation  than  the  cities  or  manufacturing  towns,  when  the 
■county  tax  is  laid.  The  rate  of  valuation  has  been  found  to  be 
from  33  V3  per  cent,  to  the  maximum.  The  results  thus  far  have 
shown  that  the  smaller  estates  are  in  for  very  nearly  their  full 
value,  while  many  of  the  large  ones  are  in  for  at  least  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  what  they  should  be.  Comparison  is  being 
made  with  the  sworn  statements  of  the  corporations  in  the  state 
as  made  to  the  State  Secretary  and  tax  assessors.  A  wide 
discrepancy  is  found  to  exist.  From  the  different  probate 
■courts  in  the  state  a  list  has  been  secured  of  the  estates  probated 
in  1895,  ^"^  comparison  has  been  made  with  the  return  made 
to  the  assessors  in  1894.  This  includes  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments only.  No  charge  of  venality  can  be  made  against  the 
tax  officers,  as  in  Illinois,  but  the  careless,  slip-shod  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  done  calls  for  the  severest  condemnation. 
The  small  amount  paid  for  the  work  done  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  placing  the  responsibility. 

The  schedules  for  the  manufacturers  have  been  prepared  for 
mailing  July  i.     The  questions  asked  this  year  are  : — 

Number  of  men  employed  July  i,  1895. 
Number  of  men  employed  July  i,  1896. 
Average  weekly  hours  of  labor. 

Number  of  days  closed  during  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 
Amount  paid  in  wages  during  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 
Advance  in  wages,  and  per  cent. 
Restoration  of  wages,  and  per  cent. 
Reduction  of  wages,  and  per  cent. 
Proportion  of  business  done. 

Number  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  employed,  with 
highest  and  lowest  wages  paid  each  division. 

It  is  probable  that  some  minor  matters  of  local  interest  may 
be  reported  upon. 

The  expense  of  conducting  the  bureau  for  the  past  year  has 
been  a  little  over  $11,000.  Of  this  sum,  $3,000  was  expended 
for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  report.  Our  bureau  is 
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not  limited  in  its  expenditures.  We  have  all  the  money  at  our 
command  that  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  use,  but  as  I 
stated  last  year,  I  have  an  eye  to  economy  and  the  strict  em- 
ployment of  those  associated  with  me  in  the  work.  That  is. 
substantially  the  report  which  I  desire  to  make. 

The  President :  Do  your  expenditures  come  under  the  eye 
of  the  auditor  or  other  officer  as  to  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Home:  The  State  Comptroller  pays  all  orders  upon 
my  signature. 

The  President :  Has  he  no  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of 
your  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Home  :  None  whatever,  either  to  'amount  or  character. 
My  bureau  is  held  responsible  for  such  orders  as  I  may  sign, 
and  in  my  absence,  orders  signed  by  the  Chief  Clerk. 

Ohio. — The  Secretary  read  the  following  report,  received 
from  Hon.  Wm.  Buehrwein,  Commissioner  of  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics : 

Gentlemen  :  Being  new  in  the  work,  having  taken  the  office 
April  ist,  this  year,  I  can  only  give  the  convention  an  imperfect 
report  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Ohio  Bureau.  I  can  only 
outline  the  work  of  the  present  year  by  saying  that  we  have 
largely  followed  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Lewis,  my  predeces- 
sor. We  will  take  up  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries, 
and  will  also  give  an  an  account  of  the  workings  of  the  free  em- 
ployment offices  which  have  been  established  in  the  five  princi- 
pal  cities  of  the  state.  Child  labor  will  be  touched  upon  as  it 
shows  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  industries.  For 
want  of  time  will  omit  some  of  the  industries  treated  in  the 
report  of  1894. 

The  report  of  my  predecessor,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  bind- 
er and  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution,  contains  an 
elaborate  investigation  into  the  clay  industries  of  Ohio. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  and  for  1897  is  the 
same  as  last  year.     (a.  J 

a.  The  (^x)mmi8sioncr  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  i-eportcd  the  appropriation  fur  that 
office  last  year  as  follows : 

There  ig  appropriated  for  the  maiatcnancc  of  our  office  for  salary  of  Commis- 
gloner,  $2,0(N);  traveling  expenses  of  Commissioner,  SSTiU;  Chief  Clerk,  salary,  $1,31)0; 
Clerk,  $7^0 ;  Clerk,  $6U0 ;  Stenographer,  $7^) ;  contingent  expenses,  5^t<,50»).  Out  of  this 
$8,501)  are  paid  the  expenses  of  the  Ave  employment  offices,  which  cost  annually 
About  SS,2S)0.  This  appropriation  covers  all  other  expenses,  such  as  extra  salarieSv 
expenses  of  special  agents,  telegrams,  expressage,  etc.  The  printing  of  our  office  is 
paid  for  out  of  a  state  printing  fund,  and  hence  is  not  included  in  the  above. 
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New  Jersey. — Mr.  Simmerman  :  Mr.  President :  The  re- 
port of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  for  1895  was  received  from  the 
printer  the  day  I  started  from  home,  and  it  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed.    It  contains  about  all  the  data  reported  on  last  year. 

For  the  report  for  1896  we  are  pursuing  the  line  of  investi- 
gation pursued  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  relating  to  manu- 
factures. We  have  practically  adopted  the  Massachusetts  blanks, 
and  so  far  we  have  been  quite  successful  in  getting  returns. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  making  a  special  investigation  of 
the  oyster  interests  of  New  Jersey,  which  have  come  to  be  of 
vast  importance. 

These  two  lines  of  inquiry  will  constitute  the  bulk  of  our 
work  for  this  year.  Our  statistics  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, as  usual,  will  constitute  a  feature  of  the  report.  That  is 
required  under  the  law. 

In  the  matter  of  appropriations,  I  would  state  that  hereto 
fore,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  and  Secretary,  the 
bureau  has  had  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.  For  the  coming 
year,  beginning  with  October  31,  1896,  that  appropriation  has 
been  reduced  to  $4,000.  The  last  legislature,  in  its  struggle  to 
reduce  expenses,  cut  our  appropriation  down  $1,000.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  affect  us  this  year  ;  but  it  will  seriously  cripple 
the  efficiency  of  the  office  next  year,  unless  we  can  get  the 
$1,000  restored. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  current  work,  but  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  convention  that  I  feel  very  much  en- 
couraged in  the  effort  we  are  making  on  the  line  of  interesting 
the  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey  in  our  work.  So  far,  the  re- 
sults of  our  inquiries  among  the  employers  of  labor  have  been 
very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Home  :  I  would  like  to  enquire  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bureau  whether  the  appropriation  of  $4,000  in- 
cludes the  salaries  of  the  officers  as  well  as  the  other  expenses 
of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Simmerman  :  No.  The  salaries  of  the  Chief  and  Sec- 
retary are  paid  out  of  the  salary  fund  and  not  out  of  the  $4,000. 
The  printing  does  not  come  out  of  that  sum,  either,  but  is  paid 
for  by  the  state  out  of  a  general  appropriation. 

New  York.— Mr.  McDonough  :  Mr.  President :  I  am  the 
"baby"  of  this  convention,  having  been  in  office  only  about 
two  months.     I  am  glad  to  notice  that  my  predecessor,   Mr. 
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Dowling,  has  kindly  favored  us  with  his  presence.  He  has  an 
excellent  report  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  which  has  not  yet 
been  printed,  but  is  in  proof.  The  bureau  has  been  employed  on 
that  work  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  what  Mr.  Dowling  has  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  contents  of  that  report. 

Mr.  Dowling  :  Mr.  President :  I  think  that  by  reference  to 
last  year's  proceedings  you  will  find  that  in  my  report  at  Minne- 
apolis, I  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the  features  which  consti- 
tute the  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  for  1895,  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  with  the  exception  that  I  did  not 
go  into  details  with  reference  to  out- work  so  far  as  the  bake- 
shops  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  concerned.  I  would  state 
to  the  convention  that  the  bureau,  in  connection  with  the 
bakers*  union,  entered  into  a  very  extensive  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  the  bakeshops,  and  of  the  employes  working  there- 
in, in  the  various  cities  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing remedial  legislation  that  would  bring  about  a  reform,  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  bakers  and  also  to  the  outside  com- 
munity, and  our  report  for  1895  treats  that  question  very  ex- 
haustively. I  believe  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  400  or  500  pages  devoted  to  the  details  of  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  bakeshops  of  the  state,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  the  report  contains  matter  in  regard  to  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  in  July,  1894,  and  in  July,  1895,  the  number  of 
members  in  the  organization  in  1894,  and  the  number  in  1895, 
and  other  points  that  are  of  interest  or  benefit  to  organized 
labor,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

I  would  also  state  that  in  December,  1895,  after  receiving 
a  number  of  communications  from  different  labor  organizations 
in  the  state,  making  complaints  against  the  operation  of  the 
mechanics'  lien  law,  especially  in  the  building  trades,  I  spent 
fiwc  weeks  in  New  York  city  and  investigated  the  working  of 
that  law  there.  I  found  that  in  almost  every  instance,  the  law 
enacted  to  protect  the  mechanic,  was  a  failure  in  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn,  and  I  corresponded  with  other  states,  and 
found  that  the  conditions  were  not  much  better  there  than  they 
were  here.  New  Jersey  has  a  fair  lien  law  ;  and  we  tried  last 
winter  to  have  the  New  York  law  amended,  so  as  to  protect 
those,  whom  it  does  not  protect  at  the  present  time.  We  also 
entered  upon  an  investigation  relative  to  the  use  of  suitable 
scaffolding  for  workmen  in  the  building  trades.     It  was  shown 
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that  under  the  present  conditions  prevailing  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  state,  that  the  law  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York 
state  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  gives  no  relief  or  pro- 
tection to  the  great  number  of  workmen  who  are  employed  on 
the  many  large  buildings  erected  in  this  state.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  as  the  result  of  the  statistics  and  information  obtained 
at  this  investigation,  as  to  the  number  of  workmen  killed  and 
injured  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  during  the 
past  year,  a  bill  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  will  to  a  greater  extent  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the 
workmen  hereafter  employed.  In  regard  to  the  present  work 
of  the  department,  I  understand  the  new  commissioner  has 
prepared  some  very  extensive  circulars,  bearing  upon  very  im- 
portant subjects,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the 
commissioners  present.  He  is  better  able  to  give  you  the  facts 
in  relation  to  that  matter  than  I  am,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  convention,  if  Mr.  McDonough  would  report 
upon  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  Bureau. 

I  may  not  not  have  another  opportunity  to  address  you,  and 
therefore  I  embrace  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  believe  that  this 
meeting  of  the  association  in  Albany  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Statistics.  I  am  sure  you  have 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  Governor's  Private  Secretary,  and 
that  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  and  I  feel  that  their  influence 
will  be  felt  hereafter  to  the  advantage  of  the  New  York  Bureau. 
Our  people,  who  drop  in  during  your  deliberations,  will  be  im- 
pressed by  your  discussions,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  in  this  way 
will  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  our  work.  There  are  many 
intelligent  citizens  of  this  state,  who  believe  that  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  masses.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  observation  that  there  are  people  in  every  state, 
who  believe  that  if  it  cannot  be  shown,  that  our  bureaus  have 
placed  money  directly  in  the  pockets  of  the  workingmen,  then 
such  oflSces  are  a  failure,  and  that  the  appropriation  for  their 
support  is  illy  spent.  I  believe  that  your  discussions  here  will 
convince  this  class  of  people  that  we  are  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  masses,  and  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained 
aside  from  putting  25  or  50  cents  more  per  day,  or  per  week, 
into  the  workingmen's  pockets, — that  we  are  not  looking  after 
the  dollars  and  cents  alone,  but  something  beyond  that,  which 
will  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  masses  in  the  long  run.  I 
trust  that  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time,  and  that  when  you  leave 
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US,  you  will  carry  with  you  the  feeling  that  the  convention  held 
in  Albany  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  valuable 
that  the  association  has  ever  held.  My  recollection  is,  that  I 
promised  that  at  Minneapolis,  and  I  believe  that  my  promise 
will  be  kept. 

The  President :  The  convention  would  like  to  learn,  either 
from  Mr.  McDonough  or  Mr.  Bowling,  whether  the  New  York 
Bureau  still  maintains  its  branch  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McDonough  :  We  have  a  branch  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  which  three  clerks  are  employed.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  I  would  state  that  the  last  legislature  passed  an  act 
— and  I  think  Mr.  Dowling  is  entitled  to  great  credit  in  securing 
its  passage —providing  for  a  free  employment  bureau  in  cities  of 
this  state  containing  a  population  of  1,500,000,  or  in  other  words, 
New  York  city.  The  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  am '  now  making  an  effort  to  organize  that 
bureau.  I  have  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  rules,  as  I  am  informed  that  the  clerks  must  come  from 
the  civil  service  lists.  This  delays  the  matter  of  organization, 
as  we  have  to  announce  the  date  of  the  examinations,  and  then 
the  examinations  will  take  time.  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
quarters,  having  secured  a  whole  floor,  and  intend  to  put  the 
clerks  of  the  two  branches  of  the  service  together.  The  law 
establishing  the  free  employment  bureau  provides  that  we  may 
gather  statistics  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  working  people 
in  their  efforts  to  securing  employment,  and  defines  the  duties 
of  the  superintendent.  We  hope  to  establish  a  large  and  influ- 
ential labor  headquarters  in  New  York  city,  which  is  the  great- 
est manufacturing  city  in  the  United  States,  and  no  doubt 
great  good  will  result  from  the  enterprise. 

I  have  thought  it  wise  to  carry  out  Mr.  Dowling's  work  in 
relation  to  wages,  and  the  circulars  that  are  about  to  be  sent 
out  call  for  information  on  that  subject.  To  show  whether  we 
are  progressing  or  retrograding  it  was  deemed  wise  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  living  and  wages,  the  hours  of  work  and  the  amount 
of  manufactured  articles,  if  possible,  covering  a  period  of  five 
years,  so  that  we  may  compare  one  period  with  another. 

I  have  also  been  requested  by  people  having  the  matter  at 
heart  to  investigate  the  condition  of  working  women  in  New 
York  city.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them,  as  you  know,  and 
I  think  we  may  investigate  that  subject. 

Like  the  bureaus  of  many  other  states,  we  are  hampered  by 
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the  lack  of  means.  Last  year  the  appropriation  was  reduced 
^5,000.  Formerly  the  appropriation  for  the  office,  outside  of 
the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  Chief  Clerk,  was 
^20,000  ;  but  last  year  they  gave  us  only  $15,000.  Through  great 
exertions  we  obtained  an  extra  appropriation  of  $5,000,  but  for 
the  next  year  we  will  have  only  $15,000.  One  of  our  senators, 
the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  while  the  matter  of 
•our  appropriation  was  under  consideration,  wanted  to  know 
what  good  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  anyhow.  I  hope 
your  work  here  this  week  will  convince  him  and  others  who  hold 
as  he  does  that  the  office  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  people,  so 
that  we  may  fare  better  next  year  in  the  matter  of  appropria. 
tions. 

I  see  that  you  have  provided  in  your  programme  for  the 
-discussion  of  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  gas  and 
«lectric-light  plants,  etc.  If  this  convention  concludes  that  it  is 
wise  to  take  up  that  question,  we  may  devote  some  attention  to 
it  There  are  a  great  many  cities  in  this  state  which  control 
their  own  electric-light  plants,  and  it  is  a  question  that  has  been 
much  discussed,  as  to  whether  it  is  cheaper  for  our  cities  to 
operate  their  own  gas  and  electric-light  plants  or  have  such 
plants  conducted  under  private  ownership.  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise  to  ascertain  and  publish  the  facts  in  relation  to  this 
•question  and  let  the  people  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Home  :  While  Mr.  McDonough  was  speaking  about 
the  establishment  of  an  employment  bureau  in  New  York  city, 
the  question  occurred  to  my  mind,  What  would  be  the  duties  of 
such  an  office  ?  I  understand  that  bureaus  having  similar  titles 
to  that  referred  to  here  have  been  established  in  New  Zealand 
and  some  of  the  older  countries,  and  I  desire  now  to  inquire  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  Bureau  what  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  employment  bureau  is,— whether  it  is  to  give  em- 
ployment to  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  or  to  be 
•simply  a  bureau  of  information. 

The  President :  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  patterned  after  the  Ohio 
institution. 

Mr.  McDonough :  Its  duties  are  similiar  to  those  of  the 
Ohio  Bureau.    The  first  section  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 

**  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  commissioner  of  statistics  of 
labor,  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  organize  and 
•establish  in  all  cities  having  a  population  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  a  free  public  employ- 
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ment  office  or  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all  applica^ 
tions  for  labor  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  employment,  and 
all  applications  for  help  on  the  part  of  those  desiring  to  employ 
labor,  and  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  such  clerical  assist- 
ants for  each  office  so  organized,  as  in  the  judgment  of  said 
commissioner  may  appear. necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  duties  of  the  several  offices." 

The  next  section  provides  : — 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  every  free 
public  employment  office  so  organized  to  receive  and  record,  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  all  persons  ap- 
plying  for  labor  or  help,  designating  opposite  the  name  of  each 
applicant,  the  character  of  employment  or  labor  desired,  and 
the  address  of  such  applicant.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  every 
such  superintendent  to  make  a  weekly  report  on  Thursday  of 
each  week  to  said  commissioner  of  the  names  and  address  of 
all  applicants  both  for  labor  and  help,  and  the  character  of  the 
employment  or  labor  desired,  and  also  the  names  of  all  persons, 
securing  employment  through  the  respective  offices.  Said 
superintendent  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collec 
tion  of  labor  statistics,  and  in  the  keeping  of  books  and  accounts 
of  their  respective  offices  as  the  commissioner  may  determine,, 
and  shall  make  a  semiannual  report  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining their  respective  offices  to  the  commissioner." 

Then  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  send  a 
copy  of  that  report  each  week  to  every  supervisor  in  the  state, 
the  object,  I  suppose,  being  to  secure  employment  for  such  per- 
sons as  may  desire  employment,  and  if  any  one  desires  help  ta 
point  out  where  that  help  can  be  had.  It  is  understood  that 
rank  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  by  many  of  the  private  em- 
ployment offices  throughout  the  state  and  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  it  is  to  overcome  this  bad  condition  that  our  employ- 
ment bureau  has  been  established.  Our  men  in  New  York  city 
report  that  in  many  instances  the  employment  offices  take  the 
money  of  poor  people  seeking  employment  and  give  them  na 
adequate  return  for  it, — do  not  get  them  employment  at  all,  or 
secure  positions  for  them  where  they  are  employed  for  one  or 
two  days  and  then  discharged,  simply  to  get  the  fee.  We  hope 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  fraudulent  practice  through  the  operation  of 
our  free  employment  bureau. 
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Michigan. — Mr.  Morse:  Mr.  President:  The  work  the 
Michigan  Bureau  has  undertaken  this  year  is  an  examination 
into  the  amount  of  forests  we  have  left  in  the  state.  This  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  and  after  a  conference  with  quite 
a  num  ber  of  our  people  who  are  interested  in  tree-planting  and 
the  observation  of  Arbor  Day.  To  make  the  inquiry  through 
special  canvassers  would  cost  too  much,  so  it  is  being  made 
through  the  supervisors  of  townships,  and  has  progressed  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner.  There  are  a  little  over  1,200  town- 
ships in  the  state,  and  blank  schedules,  with  explanatory  letters^ 
were  sent  to  all  the  supervisors.  When  I  left  Michigan  last 
week  we  had  received  returns  from  about  800  townships.  Of 
course  we  expect  that  the  last  end  of  the  work  will  have  to  be 
done  through  personal  correspondence,  perhaps  several  times 
repeated  with  some  supervisors.  In  connection  with  this  in- 
quiry, we  are  conducting  another. inquiry  relating  to  the  lumber 
manufacture.  Another  part  of  our  work  is  a  canvass  of  the 
carriage  and  other  vehicle  manufactories.  Michigan  is  becom- 
ing quite  a  state  for  the  manufacture  of  vehicles.  We  are  con- 
sidering everything,  aside  from  steam  and  electric  cars  and  the 
various  water  crafts, — every  kind  of  vehicle  that  is  propelled 
by  man  or  animal  power.  We  have  nearly  two  hundred  m^nu- 
factories  of  that  class  in  the  state.  Our  schedule  embraces  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  the  business  is  conducted  by  an  incor- 
porated company,  or  whether  it  is  a  partnership  or  an  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  the  number  of  people  employed,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  wages.  We  are  also  ascertaining  the  amount 
paid  in  salaries  to  officers,  clerks,  and  traveling  salesmen,  en- 
deavoring to  keep  the  pay-rolls  separate.  Then  we  give  the 
aggregate  pay-roll,  and  also  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  business.  We  are  also  endeavoring  to  find  the  number  of 
different  vehicles  manufactured,  and  the  market  where  they 
are  sold,  what  proportion  are  sold  outside  of  our  state,  etc. 
Our  inquiry  embraces  the  business  for  the  year  1895,  and  we 
shall  try  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  facto- 
ries was  unsold  at  the  commencement  of  this  year.  We  are 
getting  this  information  quite  satisfactorily.  I  suppose  that  at 
this  time  over  half  of  the  schedules  have  been  returned,  and 
we  have  just  completed  our  first  trip  among  the  manufacturers. 
The  work  has  been  done  very  largely  by  Mr.  Dewey,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Russell,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
bureau. 
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In  addition  to  this  we  publish  every  year  our  prison  statis- 
tics,— the  number  of  people  confined  in  all  of  our  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions,  the  number  that  are  engaged  on  con- 
tract labor  and  on  state  account,  the  cost  of  keeping  the  in- 
mates of  those  institutions,  including  food  and  clothing,  and 
the  appropriations  for  these  institutions. 

We  shall  also  probably  take  up  this  year,  as  we  did  the  first 
year  of  my  administration  of  the  bureau,  the  statistics  of  pauper- 
ism. We  have  not  considered  it  advisable  to  collect  these 
statistics  every  year,  but  we  shall  gather  them  at  stated  inter- 
vals, for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

The  appropriation  for  the  bureau  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year, — that  is  J8,ooo,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  Deputy  Commissioner.  In  addition  we  have  our 
quarters  furnished  us  by  the  state,  and  all  of  our  office  supplies, 
including  our  printing.  I  find  that  I  am  able  to  help  out  on  our 
work  very  much  by  the  use  of  our  factory  inspectors.  All  of 
the  older  commissioners  here  are  aware  that  factory  inspection 
in  Michigan  is  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
I  use  factory  inspectors  as  canvassers  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
whenever  that  is  found  convenient.  Through  them  we  ascer- 
tain every  year  the  number  of  people  employed  in  all  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments  that  they  inspect,  and  we  get  very 
closely  the  aggregate  pay-roll. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  take  every  year  some  portion  of 
our  laboring  population  and  make  an  individual  canvass  as  to 
their  condition.  This  year  we  are  taking  the  class  of  people 
that  are  engaged  in  the  vehicle  manufacturing  industry.  Our 
schedules  cover  their  nationality,  their  domestic  condition,  the 
number  of  people  dependent  upon  their  wages  for  support,  the 
amount  of  time  they  are  employed  or  idle,  what  their  total 
earnings  are,  whether  they  own  their  homes,  and  if  so,  whether 
those  homes  are  free  of  incumbrance  and  whether  they  are  in- 
sured, and  whether  they  carry  life  insurance, — in  fact,  our  object 
is  to  find  as  near  as  may  be  how  good  care  these  people  are 
taking  of  themselves. 

In  addition  to  these  matters  I  have  mentioned,  we  have 
**  sandwiched "  in  an  inquiry  relating  to  the  eight-hour  day. 
This  investigation  is  not  very  extensive,  but  it  is  an  entering 
wedge  in  that  direction.  The  eight-hour  day  is  attracting  much 
attention  in  Michigan,  especially  among  organized  labor  and 
some  of  our  manufacturers.     We  ask  of  the  employ^  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  if  so, 
whether  he  is  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  wages,  whether  he  thinks  he  can  accomplish  as 
much  work  in  eight  hours  as  in  ten  hours,  and  whether  he 
thinks  the  average  employ^  can  accomplish  as  much  in  eight 
hours  as  in  ten.  You  will  see  that  the  questions  are  very  sim- 
ple. While  we  are  canvassing  the  people  who  work,  we  also 
make  the  same  inquiries  of  the  employers,  and  wherever  it  is 
possible  we  get  their  ideas  on  the  subject  beyond  a  direct 
answer  to  the  questions. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  McDonough,  the  convention  took  a 
recess  until  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  respects 
to  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  to  visit  the  various  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ment in  the  capitol. 


FIRST  DAY. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  President 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

Upon  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  privilege  of  discussing 
current  work,  as  well  as  the  special  topics  to  be  brought  before 
the  convention,  was  accorded  to  Profs.  Willcox  and  Commons 
and  the  other  guests  of  the  convention. 

Upon  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  President  appointed  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Schilling,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  of 
Maine,  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  to  name  the  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which, 
upon  his  motion,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  which  so  wisely  com- 
memorated the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  was  the  occasion  for  the  assembling  in  our  country  of 
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the  peoples  of  the  earth,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
compare  the  arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  products  of  the 
various  countries  represented  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  department  charged  with  the  examination  and  passing  of 
judgment  on  the  exhibits  conducted  the  inquiry  into  their  merits  and 
degrees  of  excellence  with  the  most  searching  detail,  resulting  in 
the  gathering  of  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  information  which  is 
still  before  the. Congress  of  the  United  States  in  manuscript  reports; 
and 

IVhereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost   importance  to  students  of  economic  ques- 
tions, as  well  as  to  those  who  are  pursuing  studies  along  the  line  of 
special  subjects  or  employing  knowledge  directly  for  immediate  and 
practical  purposes  ;  therefore   be  it 
Resolved,  That  the   National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of 

Labor  Statistics  does  hereby  respectfully  urge  upon  the   Congress  of  the 

United  States  the  publication  and  distribution  of  said  reports  at  the  earliest 

possible  moment ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association   be   instructed  to 

forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  reports 
on  current  work  of  the  various  bureaus. 


Illinois. — Mr.  Schilling  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  de- 
tails, but  will  simply  say  to  the  convention  that  the  ninth 
biennial  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will 
deal  exclusively  with  municipal  problems,  such  as  franchises  of 
street  railways,  gas  works,  telephones,  etc.  We  had  originally  in- 
tended to  embody  this  information  in  the  eighth  biennial  report, 
but  we  found  that  we  had  such  a  mass  of  data  relating  to  the 
tax  question  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  mix  the  two  things,— 
first,  because  it  would  make  the  volume  too  large  ;  and,  second, 
because  we  could  not  handle  it  as  successfully  as  we  desired. 
For  these  reasons  we  concluded  to  omit  this  data  from  the 
eighth  biennial  report.  Since  this  information  was  collected, 
there  has  been  such  a  change  and  such  progress  in  transit  that 
we  find  our  statistics  somewhat  antiquated.  Trolleys  have  taken 
the  place  of  horse-cars.  while  the  elevated  roads  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  during  the  last  two 
years  that  an  entirely  new  phase  has  been  brought  into  the 
situation. 
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Our  appropriation  since  the  39th  General  Assembly  has  been 
$8,000,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary ;  but  the  salaries  of 
the  five  labor  commissioners,  all  of  our  clerical  service,  and  all 
the  special  agents  that  the  bureau  employs  are  paid  out  of  that 
$8,000.  We  also  publish  annually  a  coal  report,  the  compilation 
of  which  is  entirely  performed  by  the  bureau,  and  the  postage 
and  expressage  on  reports  are  also  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
just  mentioned. 


Indiana. — Mr.  Thompson  :  Mr.  President :  As  you  are 
aware,  I  am  new  to  this  work,  this  being  the  first  convention  I 
have  attended,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  extended 
remarks.  Our  reports  are  made  biennially.  The  one  we  are 
now  preparing  will  be  printed  by  the  first  of  January,  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  our  legislature.  Our  bureau  in  Indiana  has  a 
very  wide  scope.  It  is  not  a  labor  bureau,  especially,  nor  an 
industrial  bureau  ;  but  it  devotes  attention  to  agriculture,  labor, 
and  industries  of  all  kinds, — nearly  everything  that  you  could 
think  of.  It  is  the  only  bureau  in  the  state  that  gathers  agri- 
cultural statistics,  and  necessarily  we  have  to  pay  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  that  subject.  We  are  following  largely,  in  the 
manner  of  collecting  statistics,  our  predecessor,  Mr.  Peelle,  but 
we  are  widening  out  as  to  the  number  of  factories  and  the 
number  of  employes.  We  have  investigated  about  forty  different 
industries,  in  which  about  80,000  people  are  employed.  Of  that 
number  we  have  personally  seen,  through  the  agents  of  the 
bureau,  very  near  12,000.  We  have  not  stopped  to  inquire  why 
their  condition  was  this  or  that,  but  what  it  is.  In  the  questions 
we  have  asked,  and  by  the  answers  we  have  received,  we  are 
aiming  to  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  population, 
as  to  the  wages  they  receive,  the  number  employed  during  the 
past  year,  whether  married  or  single,  the  number  in  the  family, 
whether  they  own  their  homes,  the  rent  they  pay,  and  whether 
they  are  able  to  save  any  money  out  of  their  wages, — in  fact,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  covering  largely  the  line  that  Mr.  Peelle 
had  been  working  on  in  order  to  show  their  actual  condition, 
and  not  theorizing  at  all. 

We  have  not  done  anything  in  the  way  of  new  work,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  investigation  we  are  now  carrying  on  in 
our  penitentiaries  in  relation  to  convict  labor,  wherein  we  are 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  manufacturing  of  differ- 
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ent  kinds  done  in  our  penal  institutions,  so  that  we  can  make  a 
comparison  with  the  same  lines  of  manufactures  on  the  outside. 
Our  last  legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  at  the  next  session,  with  the  idea  of  abolishing  labor  in 
the  penitentiaries,  as  the  laboring  people  demanded  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  conflicts  with  them  ;  so  we  are  doing  this  work 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  legislature  out  a  little. 

That  is  about  the  extent  of  our  investigations  this  year. 

Our  appropriation  for  the  present  two  years  is  $9,200.  That 
includes  everything  that  the  bureau  expends  for  all  of  its  work, 
except  the  printing  of  the  biennial  report,  which  is  paid  for  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  printing.  It  includes  the  salary  of  the 
chief  and  all  assistants,  postage  and  stationery,  and  all  printing 
aside  from  that  of  the  report. 


Wisconsin.— Mr.  Erickson :  Mr.  President:  The  current 
work  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor,  Census,  and  Industrial 
Statistics  has  been  carried  out  mainly  as  outlined  in  my  report 
to  the  last  annual  convention.  A  few  changes  were  found 
advisable  and  one  or  two  investigations  have  been  added,  but 
on  the  whole  these  are  along  the  lines  of  the  original  plan.  A 
part  of  the  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  the 
report  when  completed  will  contain  the  results  of  investigations 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  the  cost  of  producing 
most  of  the  staple  products,  and  the  causes  of  low  prices  on 
same  ;  the  relation  of  labor  to  cost  of  production,  the  earnings 
of  capital,  and  the  product  and  earnings  per  worker  in  about 
fifty  industries  in  Wisconsin  ;  the  earnings  and  cost  of  living  of 
mechanics  and  workingmen,  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
average  yearly  and  daily  wages  and  time  in  operation  of  all  the 
industries  in  the  state  from  1888  to  1895,  inclusive,  and  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  workings  of  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  Wisconsin.  We  expect  to  have  the 
report  ready  for  distribution  some  time  in  October  next. 


Maryland. — Mr.  Myers  :  Mr.  President :  In  reference  to 
the  Maryland  bureau,  I  will  merely  state  that  last  year's  work 
was  somewhat  supplementary  to  the  preceding  one  and,  in  the 
hands  of  my  predecessor,  an  able  and  intelligent  worker,  it  was 
completed  when  I  took  hold  of  the  office.     The  details  of  the 
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work  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 

My  object  in  coming  here  was  not  to  make  a  report  on  what 
I  have  been  doing,  but  rather  to  **  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  elders  '^ 
and  profit  by  their  instruction.  The  proceedings  here,  from  the 
able  opening  address  of  our  presiding  officer  up  to  the  present 
moment,  have  been  an  instructive  as  well  as  a  practical  lesson 
to  me,  and  should  I  hear  nothing  more,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
been  amply  repaid  for  my  journey  to  Albany. 

As,  some  of  you  may  recall,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  stated  that  he  wanted  to  have  the  de- 
mands of  labor  heard  and  heeded.  As  we  know  this  was  not  a 
political  platitude,  because  we  had  sufficiently  tested  our  new 
governor's  position  towards  labor  in  Maryland,  by  closely  scruti- 
nizing his  conduct  in  his  management  of  the  different  manu- 
facturing establishments,  mines,  etc.,  in  which  he  is  interested,, 
and  in  which  he  gives  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  men. 
We  had  found  that  he  was  interested  in  his  fellowman,  be  he 
millionaire  or  be  he  laborer. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Maryland,  after  being  informed  by  the  then  incoming  adminis- 
tration, that  it  would  be  given  recognition  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  industrial  elements  of  the  state,  endorsed  five  men  whom 
it  thought  worthy  of  the  position  of  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
industrial  statistics,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  I  was  chosen. 
Whether  it  was  fortunate  for  the  state,  depends  solely  upon  my 
course,  while  an  incumbent  of  the  office,  and  fully  realizing  the 
responsibility,  1  shall  do  my  utmost  to  represent  faithfully  the 
interests  of  my  native  state.  My  object,  therefore,  in  coming 
here  is  to  learn  from  you  gentlemen  of  greater  experience  how 
best  to  perform  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  me,  so  that  I 
may  go  back  to  Maryland  better  qualified  than  I  have  been 
heretofore  to  decide  in  connection  with  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  our  people  at  heart,  what  will  be  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  work  for  our  bureau  to  undertake.  After  I  have 
decided  upon  a  line  of  work  I  shall  consult  with  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  statistical  work  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
pursue  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

Our  appropriation  in  Maryland  is  extremely  limited.  This 
is  what  we  call  an  off-year  in  Maryland.  When  the  legislature 
is  in  session,  our  report  is  printed  under  the  general  appropria- 
tion for  printing ;  but  during  the  off  year  we  have  to  depend 
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upon  our  resources.  We  are  allowed  $5,000,  out  of  which  must 
be  paid  the  salaries  and  all  incidental  expenses.  I  believe  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  hence  I  have  made  an  effort 
to  get  an  able  assistant  to  aid  me  with  the  work  of  the  bureau, 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  succeeded. 

Maryland  is  noted  for  her  many  good  things,  and  I  shall 
strive  very  earnestly  in  my  reports  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  outside  capitalists,  manufacturers  and  wage-earners  the 
bountiful  resources  of  our  unsurpassed  Commonwealth,  its 
valuable  geological  formations,  its  great  farming  facilities,  its 
splendid  harbors  and  shipping,  its  fisheries,  its  great  railroads 
{both  steam  and  electric),  and  last  but  not  least,  its  health- 
giving  climate. 

I  appreciate  the  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  reports  made  here, 
particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  wage-earner  throughout  the  country.  This 
body  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  Capital  vs.  Labor, 
but  it  can  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  question  by  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  promote  arbitration,  pending  difficulties  in 
our  respective  states,  and  to  be  just  and  to  show  no  discrimina- 
tion between  employer  and  employ^. 

As  I  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  workingman,  I  believe  I 
know  the  needs  of  the  working  classes.  And  so  I  hope,  by  the 
faithful  conduct  of  my  office,  to  help  bring  in  closer  unison 
those  great  bodies  on  which  depends  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Capital  and  Labor.  And  if  they  are  not  in  closer  touch 
at  the  end  of  my  term  in  the  office,  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  I 
will  asjsure  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  consideration, 
and  if  Providence  permits  that  we  may  meet  again  a  year  hence, 
I  want  to  be  able  then  to  tell  my  experience  as  a  "  Statistical 
Gatherer  "  with  the  ease  of  you  veterans,  and  the  wisdom  born 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  brawn  and 
brain  of  my  fellow-workers.  Representing  a  small  state,  still 
that  state  has  as  varied  fields  of  labor  and  as  wide  a  range  of 
manufactures  as  any  state  in  the  Union.  And  when  the  vari- 
ous natural  products  of  land  and  sea  are  added  thereto,  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  workingman  may  there  find  his 
ideal  surroundings.  With  such  environments,  with  such  induce- 
ments, my  task  to  interest  the  investor,  the  workman,  the  immi- 
grant, is  made  easy.  With  these  conditions  my  labor  is  in- 
creased, but  it  becomes  only  a  labor  of  love.    In  the  name  of 
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my  state,  I  invite  you  to  come  and  see  our  ideal  home  for  both 
labor  and  capital,  and  profit  thereby. 


Maine. — Mr.  Matthews  :     Mr.  President :     The  work  of  the 
bureau  in  Maine  is  of  an  extremely  practical  character.     We 
have  not  the  time  nor  the  money  at  our  disposal  to  enable  us  to 
indulge  in  theoretical  matters.     At  the  present  time  I  am  en- 
gaged in  an  investigation  of  certain  special  industries  that  have 
not  been  reported  upon  heretofore.     One  is  our  tannery  indus- 
try, another  is  our  starch  industry,  and  another  is  the  iron  ship- 
building industry  of  the  state.     We  have  in  Maine  some  sixty 
tanneries,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  are  large  and  important 
establishments.     In  the  starch  industry  we  have,  in  the  single 
<:ounty  of  Aroostook,  some  fifty  establishments,  which  use  for 
that  product  about  2,500,000  bushels  of  potatoes.    This  potato 
starch  is  not  used  for  laundry  purposes  nor  for  food,  but  is  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  in  our  mills  and  factories.     Our 
ship-building  plant  is  at  Bath,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Hyde,  who  has  acquired  something  of  a  national  reputation  as 
a    government    contractor.      Those   three    industries  are  the 
special  subjects  of  the  present  investigation.     Beyond  that,  I 
propose  during  the  season  to  investigate  the  general  features  of 
our  manufacturing  interests,— our  woolen  and  cotton  industries, 
etc.     At  the  same  time,  I  am   very  much  interested   in   the 
question  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  discuss  at  this  convention. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  matter  of 
municipal  ownership  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light   plants, 
and  how  best  to  investigate  that  subject.     It  having  been  an- 
nounced in  my  state  that  we  propose  to  investigate  that  matter, 
I  find  that  great  interest  is  being  taken  in  it.     It  is  a  difficult 
•question,  it  seems  to  me,  to  investigate,  and  it  should  be  judi- 
ciously treated.     I  start  out  with  no  theories.     It  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fact  whether  it  is  better  that  these  branches  of  the 
service  should  be  managed  by  the  municipalities  or  by  private 
companies.     I  have  no  theories  whatever  to  advance,  but  I  desire 
and  hope  that  we  can  devise  some  way  of  getting  at  the  facts 
in  regard  to  this  matter  in  a  judicious  manner,  without  being 
controlled  and  influenced  in  advance  by  any  theories,  and  enter 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  subject  candidly,  honestly,  and 
fearlessly.     I  trust  that  I  may  obtain  some  information  here  as 
to  how  that  should  be  done.     The  matters  that  we  areconsider- 
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ing  in  connection  with  the  work  of  our  bureau  are  all  practical 
questions. 

Our  distinguished  president  made  a  suggestion  to-day  in. 
regard  to  the  work  we  accomplish  with  which  the  world  is  not 
familiar,  and  there  has  been  some  reference  to  employment 
agencies.  I  can  say,  personally,  that  there  is  hardly  a  day- 
passes  that  I  do  not  receive  a  letter  from  some  one  in  my  state, 
where  I  have  quite  an  acquaintance  among  the  working  people^, 
who  wishes  to  obtain  employment  upon  a  railroad,  in  a  granite- 
qitarr>%  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  I  have  been  enabled,^ 
without  any  employment  bureau,  to  secure  work  for  many 
worthy  men  through  my  own  personal  efforts.  This  involves, 
a  good  deal  of  labor  outside  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
bureau.  My  feeling,  gentlemen,  is  this,  that  we  should  make 
our  bureaus  a  practical,  useful,  beneficial  thing  to  the  public.  I 
have  been  connected  with  our  bureau  since  1887.  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  participating  with  you  in  your 
deliberations.  I  have  attended  every  convention  held  since  my 
appointment,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Minneapolis.  I 
am  sure  that  these  bureaus  accomplish  an  enormous  amount  of 
good  for  the  people.  We  should  make  them  practical,  and  we- 
should  avoid  matters  that  are  theoretical  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  people.  Let  us  come  right  down  to- 
bare  matters  of  fact.  Let  us  deal  with  the  people  as  they  should 
be  dealt  with.  Theory  is  a  very  good  thing,  if  good  common 
sense  goes  with  it. 

I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  making  these  additional  com- 
ments upon  the  work. 

In  regard  to  our  appropriation,  I  will  say  that  our  provision 
is  $7,000  for  two  years,  that  is,  $3,500  a  year,  and  salaries  and 
all  other  expenses  are  paid  out  of  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  printing,  postage,  and  so  on,  which  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
special  appropriations.  We  have,  then,  for  clerk  hire  and  for 
the  employment  of  special  agents,  some  $2,000. 


Minnesota. — Mr.  Powers :  Mr.  President :  In  reporting 
upon  the  current  work  of  the  Minnesota  bureau,  I  will  begin  by 
reversing  the  order,  and  will  state  the  amount  of  our  appropria- 
tion and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  We  have  a  total 
appropriation  of  $12,200,  besides  printing.  The  printing  includes- 
all  the  stationery  and  office  supplies  of  the  bureau.    This  $12,200. 
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per  annum  pays  the  salaries  and  all  incidental  expenses,  other 
than  the  printing  and  office  supplies,  but  it  involves  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  a  double  nature,  not  only  statistical  work 
such  as  is  done  by  most  of  your  bureaus,  but  likewise  factory 
inspection,  and  not  only  factory  inspection,  but  an  oversight 
and  inspection  of  railroad  tracks  and  the  enforcement  of  quite 
a  wide  range  of  laws  that  are  not  entrusted  to  the  average 
factory  inspection  department  of  most  of  our  states.  We  have 
three  factory  inspectors,  who,  with  their  expenses,  take  out  not 
far  from  $5,500,  leaving  something  less  than  $7,000  per  annum 
to  pay  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  that  are  connected 
with  the  work  of  statistics,  which  is  here  represented. 

In  our  statistical  work  we  are  carrying  on  at  the  present  time 
two  leading  series  of  investigations.  The  one  which  is  most 
nearly  completed  relates  largely  to  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  and  live  stock  in  the  United  States.  The  problem 
which  we  set  before  ourselves  in  this  investigation  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  There  are  two  great  factors  that 
have  operated  in  the  world  in  affecting  prices.  Down  to  a  time 
preceding  this  century,  or  about  a  century  ago,  outside  of  the 
temporary  causes  such  as  changing  crops,  varying  supply  and 
demand,  etc.,  there  had  been  but  one  great  cause  affecting 
prices,  and  that  was  the  various  fluctuations  in  the  medium  of 
exchange.  In  this  century  we  have  the  changes  that  have 
come  with  invention, — the  changes  in  methods  of  production 
and  transportation.  As  the  summing  up  of  all  these  results  and 
the  workings  of  these  two  great  forces  in  this  generation,  there 
can  be  no  question,  according  to  all  other  investigations,  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  average  prices,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  appreciation  of  gold.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  no 
investigations  that  have  sought  to  separate  these  two  factors, 
the  one  which  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  past 
centuries  and  the  one  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this, — currency  or  invention  changes.  This  investigation 
which  we  are  carrying  on  seeks  to  separate,  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
sible,  these  two  forces,  first,  by  taking  out  from  the  problem 
the  amount  of  these  price  variations  that  are  due  to  invention, 
if  you  may  use  that  term  to  sum  up  all  the  fluctuations  that 
come  from  various  local  causes,  and  other  forces  that  are 
changing  with  to-day,  apart  from  that  which  comes  with  the 
currency,  and  thus  leave,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  from  a 
purely  statistical  point  of  view,  the  changes  that  can  properly 
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be  charged  to  a  change  in  the  supply  of  the  currency  opera- 
ting in  the  United  States.  I  have  sought,  in  conducting  this 
investigation,  to  bring  out  all  possible  facts  that  might  bear 
upon  this  question,  to  make  every  possible  tabulation  that  will 
throw  any  light  upon  this  question,  from  any  standpoint.  I 
have  made  not  only  those  which  have  been  suggested  to  my 
own  mind  by  my  study,  but  I  have  appealed  to  differing 
minds,  students  of  economics  representing  the  divergent  schools 
of  thought,  in  regard  to  suggestions  concerning  how  to  tabu- 
late the  data  at  command  so  as  to  bring  out  any  thought  or 
any  principle  that  has  been  operating  to  affect  prices.  I  shall 
have  this  present  week  in  Boston  a  meeting  with  a  number  of 
distinguished  economists,  some  of  them  representing  the 
school  of  scientific  bimetallism,  and  some  representing  mono- 
metallism, with  a  view  of  discussing  the  methods  involved  in 
this  investigation.  The  object  is  simply  so  to  treat  the  facts, 
if  possible,  as  to  bring  out  all  that  is  in  them  that  may  throw 
light  upon  each  possible  trend  of  prices  as  they  are  affected  by 
the  invention  of  our  day  and  by  the  possible  effect  of  the 
changing  supply  of  precious  metals  in  the  present  generation 
and  the  use  of  those  metals  and  the  changing  currencies  of  the 
world. 

The  second  investigation  which  we  are  carrying  on  relates 
to  taxation  and  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  in  the  several 
counties  and  cities  of  the  state.  In  connection  with  this  we 
tabulate  every  real  estate  transfer  made  in  the  year  1895  in  every 
county  in  the  state.  We  also  tabulate  every  mortgage  forclosure 
in  the  state,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  state  we  shall  also  tabulate 
every  mortgage  recorded,  and  from  these  three  tabulations  we 
seek,  by  varying  calculations,  to  determine  the  relative  burden 
of  taxation  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state.  We  shall  ascertain 
the  amount  of  assessment  and  the  taxes  for  each  piece  of  property 
represented  in  the  three  tabulations  mentioned.  For  the  lands 
sold  by  warranty  deeds  we  shall  ascertain  the  percentage  which 
the  assessed  value  bears  to  the  selling  price  shown  in  the  deeds. 
In  the  case  of  the  lands  mortgaged  we  shall  obtain  this  per- 
centage indirectly  as  follows  :  We  shall  take  what  the  real  estate 
men  or  the  loan  agents  say  is  the  relative  amount  of  money  that 
they  would  place  as  a  loan  upon  the  real  estate.  It  is  said  in 
Minneapolis,  for  example,  that  the  loan  agents  calculate  to 
place  a  loan  on  mortgage  of  40  per  cent,  of  what  the  real  estate 
man  states  to  be  the  actual  value  of  the  property.     As  showing 
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how  close  two  calculations,  the  one  from  warranty  deeds  and 
the  other  from  mortgages  may  agree,  I  will  say  that  we  find 
from  the  tabulation  of  several  thousand  distinct  real  estate 
transfers  that  the  taxation,  as  assessed  by  the  assessors, 
equalized,  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  selling  value,  while  if  we 
allow  40  per  cent,  to  represent  the  amount  of  property  or 
value  that  is  covered  by  the  mortgage,  we  realize  52  per  cent. 
The  two  wholly  different  investigations  thus  practically  agree 
in  showing  that  for  Minneapolis  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate 
is  about  50  per  cent,  of  its  selling  value.  We  also  follow  up 
these  two  lines  of  investigation  by  a  third — that  by  means  of 
our  tabulation  of  mortgage  foreclosures.  This  shows  the  rela- 
tive value  at  forced  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  real  estate.  By 
it  we  reach  parallel  conclusions.  This  investigation  shows  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  in  Minnesota  is  far  larger  in  the 
cities, — larger  in  St.  Paul  than  in  Minneapolis,  and  larger  in 
both  cities  than  in  the  country.  It  shows  further  that  which 
may  surprise  some  others,  that  there  is  far  more  of  dishonesty 
in  taxation  in  the  country  than  in  the  city ;  thus,  in  one  of 
our  counties  we  find  that  over  one-third  of  the  pieces  of  land 
sold  were  never  on  the  tax  list,  and  that  there  has  been  in 
that  county,  and  some  others,  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  of  persons  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  land 
that  is  assessed,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  rate  of  assessment 
in  those  counties  as  compared  with  other  counties.  There 
are  many  other  such  facts  that  are  being  disclosed,  although 
we  have  carried  this  investigation  over  only  a  portion  of  the 
state.  We  expect,  however,  to  cover  the  whole  state  with  this 
data, — the  transfers  of  real  estate  by  warrantee  deeds,  the  real 
estate  mortgages,  and  mortgage  foreclosures. 

I  might  mention  in  this  connection,  although  it  in  part  comes 
under  our  factory  inspection  work,  one  class  of  work  that  we 
have  been  doing.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Minnesota  bureau 
I  have  striven  in  all  possible  ways  to  make  the  bureau  of  prac- 
tical use  to  the  people  along  the  line  that  has  been  pointed  out 
by  our  friend  from  Maine  (Mr.  Matthews).  One  of  the  duties 
which  we  have  had  to  perform  in  connection  with  factory 
inspection  during  the  past  year  is  the  enforcement  of  a  child 
labor  law.  There  had  been  a  compulsory  education  act  upon 
the  statute  books  of  Minnesota  for  ten  years,  but  that  law  had 
been  an  absolute  dead  letter.  The  educational  authorities  and 
all  others  concerned  had  felt  that  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility 
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to  enforce  it.  We  are  making  an  inquiry  to  see  whether  that 
law,  as  it  stands,  is  enforceable,  and  if  not  enforceable,  in  what 
respects  the  statutes  of  Minnesota  need  to  be  amended  in  order 
to  make  that  law  a  practical  force,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  shall  demonstrate  to  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  with  whom  we  are  cooperating  and  who  ive 
have  got  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  larger  towns,  that  the  law 
as  it  is  and  has  stood  for  ten  years  need  not  be  a  dead  letter,  if 
they  will  only  take  hold  of  it  with  a  spirit  that  involves  tact  and 
good  judgment  and  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  so  far  as  it 
involves  the  question  of  religion,  which  has  been  a  perplexing 
question  in  many  of  our  western  states  touching  compulsory 
education.  I  believe  that  this  law  and  the  child  labor  law  can 
be  made,  what  they  have  not  heretofore  been  in  more  than  a 
very  few  states,  a  factor  for  the  uplifting  of  our  people. 

I  think  this  constitutes  a  fair  resume  of  our  work  so  far  as  it 
touches  the  work  of  statistics.  Although  we  have  in  our  factory 
inspection  work  more  or  less  of  statistics,  I  have  covered  all 
that  can  properly  be  considered  here. 

Mr.  Schilling  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  commissioner  from 
Minnesota  whether  he  considers  it  an  advantage  to  the  statistical 
branch  of  his  bureau  to  have  the  factory  inspection  department 
connected  with  his  office ;  in  other  words,  is  it  not  a  seeming 
advantage  to  the  statistical  department  to  have  the  other 
department  as  a  part  of  the  bureau  ?  I  would  also  like  to 
inquire  whether  the  assessors  in  Minnesota,  in  making  up  their 
field-books,  assess  the  land  values  separate  from  the  improve- 
ment values. 

Mr.  Powers :  To  answer  the  last  question  first,  the  law 
requires  the  assessors  to  assess  the  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments separate  from  the  land  itself,  and  in  tabulating  the  results 
we  shall  separate  all  the  sales  of  lands  upon  which  there  is  no 
record  of  assessment  of  improvements  from  those  on  which 
there  are  improvements.  I  will  state  here,  however,  that  I  do 
not  look  upon  this  possible  tabulation  as  having  any  great 
amount  of  value.  It  will  be  of  some  value  in  such  counties  as 
Hennepin  and  Ramsey,  in  which  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  are  situated,  where  there  is,  as  I  believe,  a  tolerably 
honest  and  fair  taxation  along  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  there 
are  counties  which  we  have  already  traversed,  in  which  we  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land  that  has  been  im- 
proved, but  which  appears  on  the  tax   books  as  unimproved. 
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Thus,  in  one  county  a  man  who  was  acting  as  our  agent,  and 
^ho  was  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  that  county,  found  the 
record  of  the  sale  of  a  farm  for  $12,500, — a  farm  which  he  knew 
had  upon  it  improvements  aggregating  85,000, — for  which  the 
•assessor's  book  does  not  show  one  dollar  of  improvements. 
Under  these  circumstances,  while  we  separate  those  lands  which, 
-according  to  the  record,  are  unimproved  from  those  which  are 
improved,  I  may  say  in  advance,  what  I  shall  be  forced  to  say 
in  the  report,  that  this  portion  of  the  report  cannot  be  consid- 
•ered  of  any  very  great  value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  so  many 
counties  that  part  of  the  law  is  wilfully  violated.  Of  course 
our  agents  are  instructed  to  make  inquiry  in  each  and  every 
•county  as  to  how  far  there  is  an  observance  of  the  law,  and 
whether  the  transcript  of  the  assessors'  books  is  a  transcript  of 
fact  or  not.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  counties  it  is  not  a 
statement  of  fact.  Of  course  if  the  data  which  we  collect  along 
that  line  is  not  reliable  our  conclusions  cannot  be  worth  very 
much,  as  far  as  that  point  goes. 

Concerning  the  first  question,  that  relating  to  the  use  of  our 
factory  inspectors  in  gathering  statistics,  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say.  I  have  felt  from  the  first  that  it  was  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  combine  factory  inspection  with  statistical  work. 
The  theory  of  factory  inspection  involves  the  enforcement  of 
penalties,  and  the  enforcement  of  penalties  means  oftentimes 
ill-will.  Our  statistics,  so  far  as  manufacturers  and  private 
firms  are  concerned,  cannot  be  worth  anything,  in  my  opinion, 
if  they  are  gathered  under  compulsion.  To  be  valuable,  they 
must  be  the  result  of  earnest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  furnish  them.  My  experience  in  statistical  work  leads  me 
irresistibly  to  this  conclusion.  I  have  accomplished  much,  how- 
•ever,  through  our  factory  inspectors,  but  in  order  to  do  so  I 
have  kept  the  moral  force  to  the  front,  and  not  the  legal  force, 
^hich  has  been  and  must  be  the  general  rule  in  factory  inspec- 
tion. I  have  been  able  to  do  this,  as  but  few  factory  inspectors 
^can,  for  this  reason  :  I  began  the  work  of  the  bureau  at 
A  time  when  the  problem  of  factory  inspection  was  before  the 
:state.  The  state  legislature  had  refused  to  pass  a  factory  in- 
-spection  law.  I  instructed  my  men,  in  gathering  data  in  regard 
to  the  benefits  of  factory  inspection,  to  recommend  safety  de- 
vices in  the  various  factories  of  the  state.  I  sought  to  organize 
the  moral  forces  of  the  community,  in  connection  with  the 
iDureau,  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  those  safet)^  devices,  and  I 
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believe  that  I  was  able,  as  the  result  of  that  effort,  in  two  years„ 
without  any  law  requiring  the  adoption  of  such  devices,  but  by^ 
organizing  moral  forces,  to  get  as  many  safety  devices  intro- 
duced as  were  ever  introduced  during  the  first  two  years  through 
the  operation  of  any  factory  inspection  law  in  the  country. 
That  gave  me  and  the  bureau  a  moral  advantage  in  the  com- 
munity which  passed  the  factory  inspection  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  without  a  dissenting  vote,  exactly  as. 
I  prepared  it,  and  made,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  state  say,  "  We  will  submit  to  factory  inspec- 
tion provided  it  comes  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor,"  and  it 
made  the  laboring  people  of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
substantially  the  same  thing ;  so  while  my  own  opinion  was^ 
against  having  factory  inspection  placed  under  the  bureau,  it 
stood  in  this  shape,  that  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  state  and 
all  the  organized  labor  of  the  state  would  support  a  bill  that 
brought  factory  inspection  into  the  bureau,  but  both  forces 
would  fight  the  creation  of  an  independent  department.  We 
therefore  consented  to  have  that  work  placed  in  our  bureau, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  friction  between  two  rival  and  seem- 
ingly contradictory  forces,  I  have  in  the  one  line  sought  con- 
tinuously to  depend  upon  the  moral  forces  of  the  community 
that  could  be  organized,  rather  than  upon  legal  compulsion, 
and  I  believe  I  have  avoided  in  a  large  degree  the  friction  I 
had  anticipated,  and  have  been  able  to  secure  certain  advan- 
tages. I  still  question  whether  we  can  continue  in  the  future  to- 
secure  along  all  lines  the  development  and  extension  of  the- 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  working  people  that  must  come 
from  the  work  of  a  factory  inspection  department,  and  yet  be 
left  free  to  take  up  all  phases  of  statistical  investigation  that 
ought  to  be  treated  in  our  statistical  work. 

Mr.  Wadlin :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Powers  whether  he 
means  by  the  term,  "improved  land,"  simply  land  having 
buildings  upon  it,  or  whether  he  applies  the  term  also  to  land 
without  buildings,  but  otherwise  improved  in  the  ordinarx" 
sense. 

Mr.  Powers  :  In  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  the  word* 
"improvements"  means  fences  and  buildings,  and  that  is  what 
the  assessors  understand  by  the  term. 

Mr.  Wadlin  :  My  object  in  asking  the  question  was  to  bring 
out  that  point.  Of  course  the  term  **  improvements  "  may  have 
a  wider  significance  than  that,  and  it  seems  to  me,  especially  ia 
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the  consideration  of  systems  of  taxation  which  shall  bear  upon 
land  with  improvements  or  upon  land  without  improvements^ 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  wise  discrimination  in  the  use  of  such 
terms  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is 
meant. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  in  hearty  indorsement  of  what  Mr. 
Powers  has  said  as  to  combining  the  functions  of  a  statistical 
bureau  with  those  of  factory  inspection.  My  observation,  of 
course,  is  confined  to  my  own  state  largely,  where  we  have  a 
very  efficient  force  of  inspectors,  perhaps  as  well  organized  as 
in  any  state  in  the  country.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  both  de- 
partments do  better  work  along  separate  lines  than  could  possi- 
bly be  achieved  if  they  were  combined.  The  two  functions 
are  not  identical,  as  Mr.  Powers  has  very  well  said.  One  has 
to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  law,  which  sometimes  involves 
controversy,  and  the  other  is  confined  to  inquiries  into  economic 
conditions, — inquiries  about  which  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
controversy.  By  separating  these  functions  excellent  results 
have  been  achieved  in  Massachusetts.  The  establishment  of 
our  inspection  department  was  largely  due  to  the  investigation 
of  industrial  questions  by  the  statistical  department.  Hardly 
any  of  the  laws  whose  enforcement  is  in  charge  of  the  inspec- 
tion department  would  have  been  enacted  originally  if  it  had 
not  been  for  such  investigations  previously.  Since  the  original 
enactments,  however,  the  legislature  has  constantly  extended 
the  scope  of  factory  inspection,  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
law  and  providing  for  its  better  enforcement.  When  we  take 
up  an  investigation  of  social  conditions  which  involves  entrance 
upon  a  new  field,  the  results  of  which  may  finally  be  embodied 
in  legislation,  I  think  such  preliminary  investigation  can  be  more 
successfully  conducted  by  a  department  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  law.  It  is  much  wiser,  generally 
speaking,  to  keep  the  two  functions  separate.  Of  course,  if  the 
two  departments  are  combined,  the  factory  inspectors,  if  the 
equipment  of  the  statistical  department  is  limited,  can  be  of 
some  assistance  in  collecting  information  along  certain  lines ; 
but  if  the  inspectors  visit  a  factory  and  ask  questions  touching 
the  private  interests  of  the  establishment,  and  the  proprietors 
fear  that  the  same  officers  may  possibly  use  the  answers  in  the 
enforcement  of  law,  I  do  not  believe  that  information  would  be 
easily  obtained  or  would  be  of  much  value.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Powers  is  entirely  right  in  his  general  view  upon  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Powers :  I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  been 
deterred  from  undertaking  certain  lines  of  statistical  investiga. 
tion  because  I  wished  to  avoid  the  conflict  which  might  possibly 
arise  on  account  of  the  double  functions  devolving  upon  us 
under  our  present  organization.  I  have  felt  that  during  this 
stSLge  when  the  two  branches  of  work  are  together  there  is  but 
one  way  to  avoid  trouble,  and  that  is  by  confining  our  statistical 
studies,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  questions  that  would  not  raise 
controversy.  Our  investigation  in  regard  to  prices  does  not 
touch  the  subject  of  factory  inspection  at  all,  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  our  investigation  of  taxation.  By  con- 
iining  our  work  to  separate,  independent  subjects,  that  do  not 
trench  upon  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  we  are  occasion- 
ally obliged  to  say  harsh  things,  we  avoid  all  possible  friction, 
and  I  confess  that  at  the  present  time  I  would  not  dare  to 
undertake  certain  lines  of  investigation  that  I  believe  are 
fraught  with  the  promise  of  great  results, — investigations  that 
my  friend  Wadlin  could  undertake  and  carry  forward  with 
great  success,  but  in  which  I  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any- 
where near  the  measure  of  success  in  Minnesota  that  he  could 
in  Massachusetts,  simply  because  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  Minnesota  are  less  favorable  than  those  in  Massachusetts. 

The  President :  I  would  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  Powers,  what 
you  mean  by  "  actual  value  "  of  land. 

Mr.  Schilling :  While  Mr.  Powers  is  answering  that  ques- 
tion, I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  give  me  some  information 
along  the  same  line. 

The  President :     What  is  your  question,  Mr.  Schilling } 

Mr.  Schilling :  I  wish  to  know  whether  Mr.  Powers,  in  his 
investigation,  has  discovered  that  the  assessors  are  in  the  habit 
of  assessing  land  values  separately  from  improvement  values. 
In  the  reply  he  made  to  my  question  a  few  minutes  ago  he  did 
not  seem  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  my  inquiry.  I  asked 
the  question  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  common  practice 
of  the  assessors  in  his  state.  For  instance,  in  the  cities  of  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  the  greater  part  of  the  property  is  improved. 
Now  the  question  arises,  does  the  assessor,  when  he  goes  into 
those  improved  communities  with  his  field-book,  note  down  in 
one  column  that  the  land  of  a  certain  piece  of  property  is  worth, 
say  $10,000,  and  the  improvements  $5,000  ;  in  other  words,  does 
he  separate  in  his  field-book  the  land  values  and  the  improve- 
ment  values  by   using  three  columns,   placing   the    assessed 
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value  of  the  land  in  one  column,  the  assessed  value  of  the 
improvements  in  another  column,  and  then  make  a  total 
of  those  values  in  the  third  column  ?  I  ask  this  question  be- 
cause, in  our  investigation  in  Illinois,  we  discovered  that,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  assessors  separate  in  their  field-books, 
land  values  from  improvement  values,  and  the  practice  has 
always  been  to  assess  land  values  at  less  than  improvement 
values ;  that  is  to  say,  an  assessor  would  come  along  and  find  a 
certain  piece  of  property  worth  $4,000,  of  which  the  lot  was 
valued  at  $3,000,  and  the  building  at  $1,000.  Now  he  would 
assess  the  land  at  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  value,  and  the 
improvement  value  at  about  12  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  value. 
This  practice  has  been  uniformly  applied  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  and  when  one  first  considers  the  matter  it  seems  perfectly 
innocent  and  equitable,  as  long  as  the  same  system  is  applied  to 
all  classes  alike  ;  but  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  it  re- 
sults in  great  discrimination  against  property  holders  whose 
improvement  value  exceeds  the  land  value.  That  is  the  reason 
I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Powers :  I  will  state  the  law  again,  as  it  seems  I  did 
not  make  myself  clear.  The  law  requires  the  assessor  to  assess 
the  full  value,  both  of  the  land  and  of  the  improvements. 
These  are  to  be  stated  and  entered  upon  the  books  separately, 
the  land  at  its  full  value  and  the  buildings,  etc.,  at  their  full 
value,  and  then  the  amounts  are  carried  out  and  totalled. 
Where  there  is  an  honest  assessment,  and  I  believe  there  is 
an  honest  effort  in  most  counties  to  this  end,  the  buildings  and 
other  improvements,  including  fences,  etc.,  and  the  land  are 
entered  at  the  same  proportional  rate.  In  some  counties  there 
is  undoubtedly  an  attempt  made  to  decrease  the  relative  bur- 
den of  taxation  from  what  it  should  be  in  those  particular 
counties,  and  wherever  there  is  that  effort  they  make  use  of 
this  law  in  regard  to  buildings  and  improvements  as  one  of  the 
main  instrumentalities  for  accomplishing  their  dishonest  pur- 
pose ;  for  example,  if  the  real  estate  in  a  particular  county  was 
worth  $1,000,000  and  the  improvements  were  worth  $500,000, 
they  would  doubtless  enter  the  land  at  $1,000,000  (I  am  now 
giving  relative  figures)  and  the  improvements  at  $100,000,  for 
the  reason  that  the  reduction,  if  placed  on  the  improvements, 
would  be  less  liable  to  detection  than  it  would  be  if  placed  on 
the  land.  So  while  the  law  requires  that  there  shall  be  car- 
ried out  in   tabular  form — first,  the  value  of  the   land   apart 
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from  improvements  ;  second,  the  value  of  the  improvements 
(buildings,  fences,  etc.) ;  and  third,  the  total  value  ;  and  while 
this  is  done  in  certain  counties  honestly  and  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  faithful,  careful  assessors  can  do  it,  in  other  coun- 
ties it  is  not  done. 

In  regard  to  the  term,  "actual  value,*'  I  will  confess  that 
it  has  been  very  perplexing  in  this  investigation,  as  well  as  in 
all  others  of  a  similar  nature  that  we  have  undertaken,  to 
arrive  at  what  is  meant  by  **  actual  value "  as  contemplated 
by  the  law.  The  general  interpretation  is  that  value  which 
the  property  would  sell  for  under  an  ordinary  sale, — not  a 
forced  sale,  but  an  ordinary  sale,  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  yet  not  under  "boom  "  conditions.  How  to  ascertain  that 
actual  value  is  a  difficult  problem.  If  we  ascertain  it  by  means 
of  the  real  estate  sales  recorded,  provided  the  amount  stated 
in  the  deed  expressed  the  actual  consideration,  they  would 
doubtless  show  something  above  the  actual  value  in  normal 
times,  and  if  there  is  a  large  number  of  mortgage  foreclosures^ 
they  would  represent  forced  sales,  giving  us  something  below 
that  average  which  is  contemplated  by  the  law-makers  in 
fixing  the  assessment  system.  So  we  take  these  two  lines  of 
investigation,  the  one  expressing  the  actual  real  estate  sales 
by  warrantee  deeds,  and  the  other  by  mortgage  foreclosures, 
one  leading  us  to  a  conclusion  one  side  of  this  line,  and  the 
other  to  the  other  side.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope 
to  get  something  like  an  approximation  of  what  the  law  con- 
templated in  directing  the  assessment  to  be  made  at  the  actual 
value.  Of  course  I  have  defined  merely  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  law-makers  in  the  use  of  the  phrase, 
"actual  value." 

Mr.  Morse:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  commissioner  from 
Minnesota  a  question.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  property  was  left  off  the  books  in  the  country 
than  in  the  cities,  and  that  remark  would  lead  to  the  natural 
inference  that  some  property  is  left  off  in  the  cities.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  whether  he  has  taken  note  of  the  amount  of 
property  left  off. 

Mr.  Powers :  We  tabulate  that  which  we  find  in  every 
county.  We  cannot  ascertain  in  every  county  or  in  every  city 
the  amount  that  is  left  off  the  books.  We  can  only  approximate 
it  in  this  way  :  If  we  find  a  mortgage  foreclosure  or  a  sale  by 
transfer  under  warrantee  deed,  and  we  do  not  find  that  par- 
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ticular  piece  of  property  taxed,  then  we  look  up  two  questions : 
first,  Is  this  a  sale  of  a  piece  of  land  that  is  in  any  way  properly 
exempt  by  law  ?  There  are  sales  of  land,  such  as  church  prop- 
erty, that  are  exempt  from  taxation,  and  then  there  are  a  larger 
amount  of  sales  of  land  from  the  United  States  government, 
which,  until  the  government  makes  a  deed,  is  exempt  from 
taxation.  All  of  those  sales  will  be  tabulated  by  themselves. 
Then  there  will  be  left  only  those  pieces  of  land  that  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  tax  list,  but  were  not,  owing  either  to  an  error 
of  the  assessor  or  to  fraud  of  some  kind.  We  shall  tabulate  all  of 
those.  One  set  of  tabulations  will  show  the  pieces  of  land  that 
have  been  sold  during  the  time  under  consideration  by  war- 
ran  tee  deed  from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  of  course  had  not  been  on  the  tax  list  because  exempt, 
the  sales  of  church  property,  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  all 
such  lands  that  are  exempt  by  law,  and  under  the  other  tabula- 
tions comes  the  other  class  of  property  that  ought  to  be  on  the 
tax  list  but  is  not. 

Mr.  Morse  :  Of  course  I  do  not  know  very  well  the  tax  laws 
of  Minnesota,  but  as  I  understand  it,  in  all  of  the  western  states 
the  government  surveys  the  land  into  townships  of  thirty-six 
sections,  each  section  being  one  mile  square  and  containing  640 
acres.  That  makes  in  round  numbers  about  23,000  acres  in  a 
township.  Now  I  am  sure,  so  far  as  Michigan  is  concerned, 
that  if  an  assessor  left  off  very  many  pieces  of  property  in  a 
township,  he  would  get  into  trouble  right  away  with  the  people 
who  were  assessed,  and  furthermore,  I  believe  he  would  be 
hauled  up  short  for  vitiating  the  tax  roll.  The  point  I  wish  to 
bring  out  is  whether  Commissioner  Powers  is  certain  whether 
the  omissions  to  which  he  has  referred  occurred  through  the 
wilful  negligence  of  the  assessors  or  whether  they  were  the 
result  of  accident.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  if  there  are 
many  omissions  they  are  not  the  result  of  accident. 

Mr.  Powers :  There  are  some  counties  in  Minnesota  that 
have  25,000  acres  less  on  the  rolls  than  were  returned  twenty 
years  ago.  That  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
omissions.  1 

Mr.  Home  :  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Commissioner  Pow- 
ers whether  there  is  a  penalty  attached  to  the  non-performance 
of  duty  by  an  assessor  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Powers :  There  is  a  penalty  in  Minnesota,  as  I  presume 
there  is  in  all  other  states. 
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Mr.  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota one  more  question,  and  that  is  whether  his  observation 
leads  him  to  believe  that  more  real  estate  escapes  taxation  in 
the  country  than  is  the  case  with  regard  to  personal  property  in 
our  cities  and  villages.  Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  making 
the  assertion,  without  knowing  the  figures,  that  there  is  in  this 
city  of  Albany  at  least  $50,000,000  worth  of  personal  property 
that  goes  clear  of  taxation.  My  theory  of  taxation  is  that  it  is 
the  property  of  a  township  or  city  or  county  or  state,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  real  or  personal,  that  should  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation ;  but  my  observation  is  that  where  the  people  in  the 
country  escape  taxation  in  any  degree,  the  people  in  the  cities 
see  them  and  go  them  several  better  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Powers  :  I  think  our  friend  from  Michigan  is  raising  a 
point  that  he  ought  not  to  raise  as  a  statistician.  We  are  not 
privileged,  as  statisticians,  to  answer  questions  that  we  have 
not  investigated,  and  that  we  have  no  means  of  investigating. 
If  the  commissioner  from  Michigan  can  give  me  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  to  investigate  the  subject  and  get  an  answer  to  the 
question  he  raises,  I  promise  him  that  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  follow  that  suggestion  and  endeavor  to  give  an  answer  to  his 
inquiry.  I  cannot  here  give  any  answer  to  his  question,  because 
I  confess  my  absolute  inability  to  formulate  a  plan  for  obtaining 
definite  information  relating  to  that  subject.  I  would  say,  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Minnesota,  that  the  commissioner  from 
Michigan  will  confer  a  favor,  not  alone  upon  the  people  of 
Minnesota,  but  upon  the  commissioner  from  that  state,  if  he 
will  give  us  a  suggestion  that  will  lead  to  a  practical  investiga- 
tion  along  the  line  of  his  inquiry.  Until  we  receive  such  a 
suggestion  we  must  be  content  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
investigation  we  have  attempted,  the  question  ot  real  estate 
taxation. 

Mr.  Matthews :  I  dislike  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  this 
convention,  but  this  question  of  taxation  is  such  an  interesting 
one  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  briefly  stating  the  condition  in 
the  state  of  Maine.  We  have  three  kinds  of  taxes, — our  state 
tax,  our  county  tex,  and  our  town  tax.  Our  state  tax  amounts 
to  about  2.25  mills  upon  the  dollar  of  valuation,  so  that  a  farm 
worth  $2,000  would  pay  $4.50  to  the  state.  In  the  towns  the 
tax  depends  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  towns.  If  they  are 
extravagant  and  put  up  a  town  house,  or  run  in  debt  for  any 
other  purpose,  then  the  town  taxes  are  increased  accordingly ; 
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SO  the  result  is  that  while  the  state  tax  amounts  to  very  little^ 
the  local  or  town  tax  may  be  burdensome,  but  in  all  cases  where 
the  tax  rate  is  burdensome  it  is  because  the  people  of  the  towns 
have  brought  the  condition  upon  themselves.  While  our  law 
requires  that  the  valuation  of  property  shall  be  at  the  full  cash 
value,  until  within  two  or  three  years,  when  we  changed  our 
system  from  the  ten.year  valuation  to  a  perpetual  board,  which 
we  have  in  session  all  the  time,  the  rate  varied,  and  it  would  be 
one-quarter,  one-half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  equitable  valuation 
of  the  property.  We  have  a  state  mill  tax  for  school  purposes,, 
which  is  assessed  upon  the  valuation  of  the  property,  and  our 
wealthier  places,  such  as  Portland,  Bangor,  and  other  cities,  are 
assessed  and  pay  to  230  towns  (we  have  about  520  towns^ 
cities  and  plantations)  more  for  the  support  of  their  schools 
than  they  receive  from  those  towns  in  state  taxes  ;  so  that  prac- 
tically the  property  of  the  state  is  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  portions  of  the  state  in  the  support  of  their  schools. 
What  I  mean,  and  hope  I  make  myself  clear,  is  this  :  That 
when  the  state  taxes  are  paid  by  these  230  towns,  instead  of  a 
balance  coming  from  them,  there  is  a  balance  going  to  those 
towns  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  which  balance  is  paid  by 
the  wealthier  sections  of  the  state.  We  do  not  feel  in  Maine  that 
our  wealthy  towns  or  capitalists  are  disposed  to  do  anything 
out  of  the  way,  because  they  are  supporting  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  state,  and  on  several  occasions,  in  speaking  in  political 
campaigns,  I  have  stated  to  my  hearers,  as  I  repeat  here,  that 
we  have  230  tcrwns  in  our  state  which  actually  receive  more 
from  the  wealthier  sections  of  the  state,  through  this  mill  tax 
for  the  support  of  their  schools,  than  they  pay  into  the  state 
treasury. 


Tennessee. — Mr.  Clute :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Convention  :  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Mines  of  Tennessee  is  a  little  different  from  that  of  the  bureaus 
of  other  states.  Our  bureau  was  organized  in  1891,  and  I  am 
the  third  commissioner,  having  been  in  office  a  little  over  one 
year.  The  work  consists  principally  of  factory  and  mine 
inspection,  the  mine  inspection  alone  taking  the  entire  time  of 
the  commissioner.  What  labor  statistics  we  gather,  are  collected 
chiefly  by  the  clerk  of  the  bureau.     Owing  to  our  limited  ap- 
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propriation  for  expenses,  which  amounts  to  but  $i,ooo  a  year, 
we  are  able  to  do  very  little  work  in  that  line. 

I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  question  of  child 
labor  in  our  state,  and  have  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  the 
mines.  According  to  the  act  of  1893  of  our  state  it  is  unlawful 
to  employ  children  under  12  years  of  age,  and  I  have  recently 
commenced  warfare  on  the  factories  employing  children, 
through  correspondence  with  persons  in  the  towns.  I  ascertain 
the  presence  of  children  in  the  factories  in  this  way,  and  turn 
this  information  over  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  district. 

When  I  entered  the  office  the  entire  press  of  the  state  was 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  bureau  came  very  near  being  abolished 
by  the  last  legislature,  coming  within  two  votes  of  it  in  the 
house  committee.  As  I  .state,  the  press  of  the  state  was  against 
it,  and  a  great  many  of  our  leading  men  were  against  it, 
holding  that  it  was  a  useless  expense  ;  but  since  the  appearance 
of  my  report,  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  bureau,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  principal  papers  of  the  state  have  taken 
up  the  fight  for  the  bureau.  Many  articles  are  now  appearing 
in  the  daily  press,  which  are  leading  the  people  up  to  a  better 
view  of  our  work,  and  I  hope  to  secure  an  increase  of  appro- 
priation at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Our  factory  inspection  laws  are  very  limited  in  their  scope, 
and  not  at  all  what  they  should  be.  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  a 
law  enacted  by  the  next  legislature  that  will  cover  factory 
inspection  and  at  the  same  time  change  our  mining  law  so  that 
it  shall  be  similar  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Work  in  some  of 
our  mines  is  extremely  hazardous,  as  there  is  considerable 
fire-damp  in  some  of  them. 

Until  we  get  a  larger  appropriation  but  little  can  be  done  in 
the  collection  of  statistics  of  labor  in  our  state.  You  will 
observe  that  the  greater  portion  of  my  fifth  annual  report  is 
devoted  to  the  mineral  industries  of  the  state  and  to  mine 
inspection.  I  think  the  work  this  year  will  be  in  the  same 
direction,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  which  I  have  under- 
taken in  regard  to  child  labor,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  Our  legislature  meets  in  January,  1897,  at  which  time 
I  hope  to  secure  a  larger  appropriation  and  more  assistance. 

Mr.  Dewey  :  What  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  children 
are  allowed  to  work  in  your  factories  ? 

Mr.  Clute  :  The  age  limit  is  12  years.  That  is  fixed  by  the 
law  of  1893.     As  the  bill  was  originally  introduced  in  the  senate 
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the  age  was  placed  at  14,  but  by  amendment  it  was  reduced  to 
12.  I  shall  use  every  effort  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
to  have  it  raised  to  16  years  in  the  mines  and  14  years  in  the 
factories. 

In  regard  to  our  appropriation,  I  would  state  that  we  are 
allowed  $4,000  a  year,  which  covers  salaries  and  expenses. 
That  includes  all  of  our  printing  except  for  the  years  when  the 
legislature  is  in  session,  when  the  printing  is  done  under  a  gen- 
eral appropriation. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  convention  and  have 
been  greatly  profited  by  listening  to  the  reports  of  the  various 
-commissioners  in  reference  to  the  course  pursued  in  their 
bureaus.  The  work  is  new  to  me,  but  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it.  There  are  many  lines  of  investigation  that  I  would 
like  to  pursue  provided  I  had  the  assistance  and  the  appropria- 
tion Xo  do  so. 


Montana. — The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Montana  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor 
and  Industry : 

The  law  makes  this  the  immigration  bureau  of  the  state.  It 
is  also  the  bureau  of  statistics,  and  in  1895  a  free  public  employ- 
ment office  was  established  and  placed  under  its  supervision. 
Much  of  the  regular  work  is  necessarily  devoted  to  these 
matters. 

The  current  work  in  progress  covers  the  industrial  and  pro- 
ductive statistics  of  the  state  including  wages,  cost  of  living, 
employment  and  unemployment,  and  conditions  of  wage  earners 
in  the  several  avocations ;  also  railroad  traffic  and  wages, 
market  rates  of  agricultural  products  in  its  several  counties, 
consumption  of  domestic  and  imported  farm  products,  etc.  In 
the  latter  half  of  1895  special  investigations  were  made  on  a 
number  of  subjects  as  occasion  demonstrated  the  desirability 
thereof  and  the  same  course  will  be  pursued  this  year.  Owing 
to  the  vast  area  of  the  state  and  limited  funds  to  work  with, — 
the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  outside  of 
isalaries  being  $1,500, — nearly  all  inquiries  except  those  as  to 
agricultural  and  stock  growing  have,  necessarily,  been  conducted 
by  mail.  The  precious  metal  productions  are  collected  by  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  the  United  States  mint. 
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I  trust  you  will  have  an  enjoyable  and  valuable  meeting  of 
the  Association  at  Albany,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  participate 
with  you. 


Missouri. — Mr.  Meriwether  :  Mr.  President :  The  current 
work  of  the  Missouri  Labor  Bureau  consists  of  the  franchise  and 
taxation  investigation  which  was  planned  last  year,  and  I  believe 
was  outlined  by  me  at  the  Minneapolis  convention.  This  in- 
vestigation is  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  work  of  the 
inspection  of  factories  and  securing  manufacturing  statistics, 
which  the  law  provides  must  be  done  from  year  to  year. 

I  believe  our  special  investigations  have  proved  of  more 
value  than  was  at  first  anticipated  ;  for  instance,  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  the  statistics  collected  on  the  subject  of 
taxation  aided  very  materially  in  preventing  Missouri  ^rom 
taking  an  unwise  and  expensive  step.  The  great  tornado^, 
which  caused  such  disaster  to  St.  Louis  a  few  weeks  ago,  pro- 
duced a  panic  in  the  minds  of  some  who  ordinarily  are 
conservative,  and  caused  a  demand  among  a  large  number  of 
people  for  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  to  the  people  at  the  November  election  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  to  be 
imposed  upon  taxpayers  than  the  constitution  now  permits,, 
with  a  view  of  subsequently  levying  this  higher  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  the  thousands  of  tornado  sufferers. 

An  extra  session  of  the  legislature  costs  from  sixty  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars  and  the  relief  such  an  extra  session  would 
bring  the  people  would  be  both  remote  and  uncertain.  While 
this  demand  was  being  made  for  an  extra  session  the  labor 
bureau's  facts  regarding  taxation  were  made  public,  and  when 
it  conclusively  appeared  from  those  facts  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  need  of  increasing  the  tax  rate  if  the  assessors  would 
only  cease  their  gross  undervaluation  of  property,  the  demand 
for  the  extra  session  abated  and  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  press  of  St.  Louis  made  public  some  of  the  instances 
collected  by  the  bureau.  For  example — a  house  and  lot  which 
was  sold  on  the  first  of  May  for  $10,000  was  assessed  thirty 
days  later  at  only  $1,100  ;  an  office  building  sold  for  $337,000 
was  assessed  at  only  $125,000.  In  the  face  of  such  instances 
as  these  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  people  to  see  that  the  true 
remedy  lay  in  using  more  common  sense  in  making  assessments 
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rather  than  in  extra  sessions  and  constitutional  amendments 
with  higher  rates  of  taxation. 

The  investigation  of  street  railway  franchises  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  is  even  greater  undervaluation  in  assessing 
franchise  values  than  in  assessing  values  of  other  forms  of 
property.  On  every  hundred  dollars  of  true  value  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $50.40  ;  whereas  on  every 
hundred  dollars  of  true  value  the  street  railway  corporation  is 
assessed  only  $11.17. 

Another  special  investigation  made  by  the  bureau  during 
the  present  year  shows  the  movement  of  farm  mortgages  since 
1890.  In  one  or  two  counties  in  Missouri  the  number  and 
amount  of  farm  mortgages  has  been  found  to  be  less  now  than 
in  1890,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  counties  the  farm 
mortgage  indebtedness  of  1895  is  some  10  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  1890. 

The  bureau  has  also  prepared  a  special  report  showing  the 
resources  of  Missouri's  114  counties.  This  special  report  is  in- 
tended to  answer  the  inquiries  constantly  being  made  by 
parties  intending  to  settle  in  Missouri,  and  who  desire  before 
doing  so  to  receive  information  as  to  what  portions  of  the 
state  are  best  adapted  to  the  particular  occupations  in  which 
they  wish  to  engage.  This  work  may  be  considered  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  immigration  bureau, 
but  as  our  state  has  no  immigration  bureau,  and  as  the  demand 
for  this  information  was  large,  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
labor  department. 


Nebraska. — The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on 
current  work  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Nebraska  : 

It  will  be  impracticable  for  me  to  attend  the  Albany  meeting. 
The  work  I  have  undertaken  this  term  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  : 

First. — A  brief  presentation  of  the  condition  of  the  wage- 
workers  in  the  state. 

Second.— A  presentation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  industries 
of  the  state  as  they  now  exist. 

Third. — A  description  of  the  natural  features  of  each  county 
by  congressional  townships  ;  showing  the  quality  and  lay  of  the 
land,  the  water  supply,  etc.,  and  also  a  general  description  of 
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the  improvements  and  productions ;  and  this  accompanied  by 
a  carefully  drawn  outline  map  of  each  county. 

Fourth. — Recommendation  of  such  new  enterprises  and  im- 
provements of  existing  industries  as  seem  advantageous  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  Secretary :  The  commissioner  from  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Clute,  has  handed  to  me  a  number  of  communications  from 
various  organizations,  commercial  bodies,  etc.,  of  Nashville, 
inviting  this  association  to  hold  its  next  annual  convention  in 
that  city. 

The  President :  They  can  be  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Selection  of  a  Place  of  Meeting,  of  which  you  are 
chairman. 

The  Secretary :     The  letters  are  as  follows  : 

State  of  Tennf.ssee, 

Executive  Chamber, 
Nashville. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  i8,  1896. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Pres., 

National  Convention,  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Kindred  Offices, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  : 

Permit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  invite 
you  to  hold  your  next  convention  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  The 
state  of  Tennessee  will  celebrate  the  one  hundreth  anniversary 
of  its  admission  into  the  Union  by  holding  a  grand  exposition 
in  the  city  of  Nashville  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  of 
1897. 

Our  people  are  making  elaborate  preparations  to  receive 
and  entertain  all  visiting  associations,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  expressed  through  me,  that  the  members  of 
your  association  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  presence  at  some 
time  during  the  continuance  of  the  exposition. 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  TuRNEV,  Goiyfrnor. 
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City  of  Nashville, 
Office  of  the  Mayor. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  i8,  1896. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Pres., 

National  Convention,  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Kindred  Offices, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

I  take  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  invitation  extended  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  your  honorable  body  to  hold  your 
next  annual  convention  in  this  city  during  our  centennial  year. 
We  will  see  that  you  receive  a  most  cordial,  hearty  greeting, 
and  that  your  stay  shall  not  only  be  pleasant,  but  profitable  to 
each  of  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  M.  McCarthy,  Mayor, 


Board  of  Public  Works  and  Affairs, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  18,  1896. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Pres., 

National  Convention,  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Kindred  Offices, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  and  Affairs,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
joins  with  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  others,  in  extending  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  your  association  to  meet  in  Nashville 
in  1897. 

Respectfully, 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  Affairs, 
Per  Geo.  W.  Stain  back. 

Chairman. 


Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  18,  1896. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Pres., 

National  Convention,  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Kindred  Offices, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir : 

As  representatives  of  the  daily  press  of  Nashville,  we  join 
most  cordially  in  inviting  your  association  to  hold  its  next  meet- 
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ing  in  this  city.  We  will  gladly  publish  all  proceedings  of  your 
meetings,  and  will  extend  such  other  courtesies  as  are  usually 
due  from  the  press  on  such  occasions. 

Thf.  Amkrican, 

By  J  NO.  C.    BuRCH. 
The  Banner, 

By  E.  M.  Foster. 
The  Sin, 

Bv  A.  L.  Rowe, 


Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Nashvillp:,  Tenn.,  June  i8,  1896. 
Carroll  D,  Wright,  Pres., 

National  Convention,  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Kindred  Offices, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
(xentlemen  : 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  together 
with  other  official  bodies  of  this  city,  beg  very  respectfully  to 
tender  herewith  a  most  cordial  and  pressing  invitation  for  your 
association  to  hold  its  annual  convention  of  1897  in  the  city  of 
Nashville  during  the  pendency  of  our  Tennessee  Centennial 
Exposition,  opening  May  i,  1897,  and  continuing  six  months. 

We  can  assure  you  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome,  and 
will  use  all  possible  means  to  make  your  stay  among  us 
pleasant,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  recollections  of  your  visit 
to  Tennessee  will  be  a  matter  of  pleasure  both  to  yourselves 
and  the  people  of  our  city. 

The  many  attractions  and  inducements  that  our  state  and 
city  have  to  offer  for  the  meeting  here  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  in  our  centennial  year,  1897,  are  set  forth 
in  part  in  the  accompanying  circular.  Side  trips  to  any  and  all 
points  of  interest,  the  many  battle-fields,  Hermitage,  Lookout 
Mountain,  celebrated  stock  farms,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  made  in  a 
few  hours  ride  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Many  of  the  principal 
points  can  be  reached  without  charge. 

Trusting  to  have  the  presence  of  your  association  in  our  city 
next  year,  we  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 
Nashville  Chami^er  ok  Commerce, 

By  A.  J.  Harris,  President, 
A.  W.  Wills,  Secretary, 
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Tennessee  Centennial, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Gentlemen  ; 

The  Tennessee  Centennial  joins  most  heartily  in  the  accom- 
panying invitations,  and  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  have  you 
visit  our  beautiful  city  in  1897. 

We  propose  to  hold  one  of  the  grandest  industrial  exposi- 
tions ever  witnessed  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
<jelebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee  into  the  Federal  Union. 

On  account  of  the  many  conventions  to  assemble  in  Nash- 
^iile  next  year,  we  will  be  able  to  secure  for  you  a  very  low 
transportation  rate,  and  will  have  the  necessary  convention 
hall  in  which  to  hold  your  meetings  furnished  gratuitously. 

We  will  also  take  pleasure  in  arranging  excursions  at  greatly 
reduced  rates,  should  you  desire  to  visit  Lookout  Mountain, 
Mammoth  Cave,  and  other  noted  places  in  this  vicinity. 

We  deem  it  proper  to  state  to  you,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  associations  which  will  visit  us  in  1897,  we 
-cannot  arrange  for  the  entire  management  of  entertainments, 
programs,  etc.,  prepared  for  the  different  conventions,  but  will 
-aid  your  local  committees  all  in  our  power,  and  have  organized 
-a,  special  department  for  that  purpose. 

Trusting  that  you  may  decide  to  come  to  see  us,  we  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Tennessee  Centennial, 

By  E.  C.  Lewis, 

Director-  General . 

City  of  Nashville, 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 

Nashyille,  Tenn.,  June  18,  1896. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Pres., 

National  Convention,  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Kindred  Offices, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

-Gentlemen  : 

The  City  Council  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  begs  most  heartily  to 

Tinite  in  extending  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  your  association 

to  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Nashville  during  our  centennial 

year,  1897.     We  will  receive  you  with  open  arms. 

Respectfully, 

Nashyille  City  Council, 

By  H.  S.  Williams, 

Preset. 
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Mr.  Clute :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven* 
tion  :  I  earnestly  urge  that  you  select  Nashville  as  the  place  for 
holding  your  next  annual  convention.  I  have  several  reasons 
for  extending  this  invitation  to  you.  The  chief  one  is  a  desire 
on  my  part  to  see  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  established  in 
every  Southern  state.  The  representatives  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing labor  organizations  of  the  South  will  be  in  Nashville  during 
the  centennial  exposition  next  year,  and  they  would  no  doubt 
attend  your  meetings  and  thus  be  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  our  various  state  bureaus. 
In  this  way  you  can  do  much  toward  creating  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  similar  offices  in  the 
Southern  states.  It  would  also  give  those  of  you  who  are  inter* 
ested  in  the  South  and  its  products  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
study  our  resources.  The  exposition  will  probably  be  similar  to 
the  one  held  at  Atlanta  last  year,  which  was  so  largely  attended 
by  people  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  but  we  are  in  hopes  to 
give  it  a  wider  scope  than  characterized  the  Atlanta  exposition, 
by  giving  more  attention  to  our  manufactures  and  our  mineral 
products,  especially  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  all  the  labor- 
saving  devices  of  the  day  will  be  shown,  and  several  labor 
congresses  will  be  held  during  the  summer.  I  can  have  the 
date  of  our  convention  fixed  so  that  we  will  meet  at  about  the 
same  time  the  labor  congresses  hold  their  sessions,  and  thus  add 
to  the  interest  of  our  work.  I  sincerely  hope  the  association 
may  decide  in  favor  of  holding  its  next  convention  in  Nash- 
ville,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  you  come  South  next  year  you 
will  be  made  welcome. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  lo  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  24. 


SECOND    DAY. 


The  convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the 
Assembly  room  of  the  State  Capitol,  with  President  Wright  in 
the  chair. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  submitted  his  report  for  the  past 
year,  which  is  as  follows  : 
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To  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  Kindred  Offices  in  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned  Secretary-Treasurer  of  your  association  herewith 
submits  his  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  official  year 
ending  with  the  convention  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year $    0.34 

Amount  received    from  sale  of    proceedings   of    the 

eleventh  convention  (1,290  copies) 219.30 

Amount  received  as  dues  from  various  offices 90.00 

Return  payments  for  expressage,  etc 21.12 

Total $330.42 

EXPENDITURES. 

To  printing  proceedings  of  eleventh  convention $222.93 

To  paid  for  express  charges 21.12 

To  stenographer's  bill 50.86 

To  amount  paid  for  typewriting 1 5.00 

To  printing  programmes 8.50 

Expended  for  postage 1 2.00 

Total *33o.4i: 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  G.  POWERS, 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  referred  to  an 
Auditing  Committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thompson, 
of  Indiana  ;  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Myers,  of  Maryland  ; 
who  reported  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  it  was 
thereupon  duly  adopted. 

Mr.  Morse  :  Mr.  President :  I  want  to  tender  to  the  asso- 
ciation an  invitation  to  hold  the  convention  of  1897  in  the  city 
of  Detroit.  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  convention  by 
reading  the  letters  with  which  I  am  fortified,  but  I  will  say  that 
the  invitation  comes  from  the  representatives  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manufacturers'  Club^ 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
change, the  various  newspapers,  the  railroad  and  steamboat 
companies,  and  the  managers  and  proprietors  of  the  hotels.  I 
wish  to  say  that  Detriot  is  the  only  city,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
has  organized  a  convention  league,  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
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aging  associations  of  all  kinds  to  hold  their  conventions  within 
its  limits.  Detroit  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  finest.  We  have  the  finest  river  front  of 
any  city  anywhere.  We  are  close  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen.  We  are  close  to  the  mineral  springs  at  Mount  Clemenst 
close  to  the  famous  Belle  Isle  Park,  and  within  two  hours'  ride 
of  Put-in-Bay.  Without  taking  up  more  of  your  time,  I  want 
to  say,  in  conclusion, "  that  if  you  cannot  accept  our  invitation 
this  year,  please  remember  that  the  invitation  is  continuousi 
and  that  our  latch. string  is  always  out. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  invitation  from 
Detroit  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Selection  of  a 
Place  of  Meeting. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Home,  of  Connecticut,  a  committee  of 
three  upon  resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Home,  of  Connecticut  ;  and  Clute,  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Ives  :  Mr.  President :  There  was  a  matter  referred  to 
in  your  address  yesterday  which  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
profitable  for  this  convention  to  take  action  upon,  and  that  is  to 
see  if  there  cannot  be  some  steps  taken  by  which  we  can  get 
the  commissioners  of  all  the  states  to  attend  these  conventions. 
Personally  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  conventions  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend. 
As  you  stated  yesterday,  it  is  this  rubbing  up  together  and 
touching  of  noses  which  enables  us  to  find  out  what  the  others 
are  doing.  I  know  it  has  been  very  helpful  to  me.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed,  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  a  letter  that  could  be. sent  to  the  various 
-executives  of  the  different  states,  or  to  those  who  control  the 
financial  matters  of  the  states,  urging  upon  them  the  import- 
ance of  these  conventions  and  the  benefit  it  might  be  to  their 
commissioners  if  they  were  allowed  to  attend.  In  that  way 
it  might  be  possible  to  prevail  upon  some  of  the  states  at  least 
to  furnish  the  means  to  send  their  commissioners.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  matter  was  practically  presented  to  the 
governors  or  comptrollers  of  the  various  states  so  that  they 
would  understand  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from  send- 
ing their  commissioners  of  labor  to  our  conventions,  they 
would  let  them  come  and  provide  the  means.  It  is  a  great 
hardship  for  those  at  a  distance  to  attend  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense.    I  hope  some  steps  may  be  taken   which  will  lead  to 
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practical  results  in  this  direction.     I  therefore  move  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  endeavoring  to  interest  the  various  state  executives  in  secur- 
ing a  fuller  attendance  at  future  conventions. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Election  of  Officers  and  Selection  of  a 
Place  of  Meeting  reported  that  it  had  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing list  of  nominees  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

For  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

First  Vice-President,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  of  Massachu.setts. 

Second  Vice-President^  Charles  H.  Myers,  of  Maryland. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Samuel  B.  Home,  of  Connecticut. 

Executive  Committee  :  ♦  F.  P.  Clute,  of  Tennessee  ;  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  Samuel  B.  Home,  of  Connecticut ;  Charles  H. 
Morse,  of  Michigan  ;  and  James  M.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  McDonough,  of  New  York,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  can- 
didates named  by  the  committee,  and  they  were  declared  duly 
elected  as  the  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  also  reported  in  favor  of  holding  the  next 
convention  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Morse,  of  Michigan,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  President :  The  convention  will  now  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  topic,  **  How  best  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  municipal  ownership  of  water,  gas  and  electric-light  plants.** 
You  will  remember  that  at  the  convention  held  in  Minneapolis 
it  was  voted,  "  That  the  executive  officers  of  this  association  be 
authorized  to  invite  to  our  next  annual  meeting  some  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  economic  schools  of  thought,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  appear  before  us  and  give  their  views  as 
to  what  fields  of  investigation  the  bureaus  of  labor  might  best 
exploit  for  the  benefit  of  the  social  and  economic  advancement 
of  our  American  life."  In  accordance  with  this  vote  of  the 
convention,  the  Executive  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Harrisburg  in   midwinter,    passed   the    following   resolution  : 

*F.  P.  Clute  ha^-log  resigned  as  Commlssioaer  for  Tennessee,  A.  H.  Wood  has  lieon 
appointed  by  Governor  Tuniey  to  All  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Wood  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Wright  of  this  association  to  the  place  on  the  Executive  Committee  to  which 
Mr.  Clute  was  chosen. 
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"That  the  Executive  Committee  recommend  to  the  convention 
the  question  of  investigating  the  municipal  ownership  of  water» 
gas,  and  electric-light  plants  ;  this  investigation  not  to  be  con- 
sidered for  or  against  municipal  ownership,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  all  facts  bearing  upon  this  question."  The 
question  before  the  convention  for  discussion,  therefore,  is,  as 
stated,  "  How  best  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  municipal 
ownership  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants,"  and  I  wish 
to  state  that  unless  the  convention  orders  otherwise  the  chair  will 
rule  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  discussion  or  argument 
for  or  against  municipal  ownership  is  not  in  order,  the  question 
being  simply  as  to  methods  and  the  practicability  of  making  an 
investigation.  It  is  for  the  convention  to  decide,  by  its  vote,, 
after  the  discussion,  whether  it  will  commit  itself  to  the  inves* 
tigation,  and  not  to  commit  itself  to  the  question  for  or  against 
municipal  ownership,  this  not  being  within  the  province  of  the 
convention.  The  first  speaker  on  our  programme  who  will 
address  the  convention  is  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell 
University,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  that  gentleman 
to  you. 

ADDRESS    OF    FROK.    WALTER    F.    WILLCOX. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

Before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  the  morning,  allow  me 
briefly  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me.  If  I 
had  consulted  my  own  inclination,  I  should  have  followed  the 
example  of  Prof.  Ely  and  Mr.  Atkinson  and  suggested  the 
names  of  experts  upon  the  question,  who  could  aid  you  as  I 
cannot  hope  to  do.  For  while  my  work  as  a  teacher  has  led  me 
to  consider  certain  theoretical  aspects  of  the  question  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  it  has  not  forced  me  to  make  such  a  careful 
investigation  as  to  entitle  me,  upon  that  ground,  to  a  hearing 
before  a  body  like  this.  I  should  prefer  to  listen  rather  than 
to  speak.  But  my  point  of  view  and  my  experience  are  so 
different  from  yours,  that  perhaps  they  may  have  in  them  some- 
thing of  suggestion,  and  if  I  can  offer  you  anything  in  return 
for  what  you  have  given  me,  I  shall  be  well  satisfied.  For  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  bureau  of  my  native  state 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  national  bureau,  and  especially  to 
your  honored  president,  not  merely  for  many  personal  kind- 
nesses, but  yet  more  for  their  illustrations  of  that  rare  scientific 
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spirit  that  patiently  seeks  for  the  truth  as  for  hid  treasure.  I 
am  confident  that  a  closer  relation  and  a  better  understanding 
between  the  teachers  of  social  science  and  the  scientific  investi- 
gators, would  help  the  teachers  ;  I  have  never  been  so  sure  of  it 
as  now,  after  spending  a  day  in  this  convention,  what  we  teach 
may  seem  to  some  of  you  like  theories  not  based  on  facts,  an 
airy,  unsubstantial  structure.  What  you  teach  the  public  in 
your  reports  may  seem  to  some  of  us  like  facts  not  linked 
together  by  any  theory,  a  mass  of  stones,  or  at  best,  a  mere 
foundation,  and  not  a  building.  I  am  certain  that  the  two 
belong  together,  and  that  either  alone  is  sure  to  be  one-sided,  if 
not  wrong.  Your  president,  before  the  last  convention  at 
Minneapolis,  pleaded  for  the  same  conclusion  when  he  said  : 
"*' A  statistician  should  recognize  the  relation  of  the  facts  which 
he  collects  to  other  facts,  and  be  able  to  see  something  of  the 
philosophy  and  the  economic  and  ethical  forces  underlying  the 
facts  which  he  presents,  thus  making  his  analyses  vital."  Both 
in  the  natural  world  and  in  the  world  of  social  action  it  is  forces 
that  link  facts  together  and  facts  that  reveal  forces.  We  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  forces  or  principles  are  finding  that 
to  discover  them  we  need  a  firmer  grip  of  the  facts  ;  you  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  facts  are  finding.  I  take  it,  that  to 
bring  your  facts  together,  you  need  theories,  or  at  least  hypoth- 
eses. If  I  did  not  think  so,  I  should  not  be  here  this  morning, 
for  I  have  no  new  facts  to  contribute,  but  only  a  few  theoretical 
considerations  to  submit. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  topic  of  the  day,  the  municipal 
ownership  of  water,  gas  and  electric-light  plants,  one  of  the 
more  important  questions  now  before  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
apparently  destined  to  attract  yet  more  public  attention  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  subject  on  which 
light  is  more  needed  by  the  public,  and  I  hope  the  investigation 
projected  will  be  taken  up  and  carried  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  step  should  be  taken 
only  after  great  deliberation  and  full  debate.  My  best  service 
to  you  would  be  by  aiding  to  start  such  a  debate,  and  that,  it 
4seems,  may  be  done  most  successfully  by  a  frank  statement  of 
certain  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  me,  as  likely  to 
interfere  with  your  entire  success. 

It  may  interest  this  body  to  know  that  nearly  ten  years  ago 
a  committee  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  including 
in  its  membership  such  familiar  names  as  Prof.  Adams,  of  the 
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University  of  Michigan,  Statistician  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  Prof.  Dewey,  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  Secretary  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  ; 
and  Prof.  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University,  undertook  an 
investigation  into  the  facts  pertaining  to  municipal  public  works 
in  the  United  States,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  work 
after  making  an  incomplete  but  valuable  report.  I  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  the  letter  of  the  chairman  transmitting  the  re- 
port :  "  A  full  and  complete  portrayal  of  the  facts,  they  soon 
discovered,  was  impossible.  To  say  nothing  of  the  time  which 
such  a  task  would  have  required  for  its  satisfactory  completion^ 
the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  was  not  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  so  extended  an  investigation." 

If  this  convention  shall  decide  upon  a  co-operative  attempt 
to  investigate  the  municipal  ownership  of  water,  gas  and 
electric-light  plants,  it  is  possible  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee might  be  able  to  offer  both  encouragements  and  warn- 
ings. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion,  it  is  desirable  to  note 
the  wording  of  the  question.  When  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Powers, 
wrote  to  me  upon  the  subject,  he  transmitted,  in  addition  to  the 
two  resolutions  printed  upon  the  program,  a  further  resolution 
of  the  Executive  Committee  asking  for  an  address  upon  "the 
practicability  of  such  an  investigation  and  the  best  method  to 
be  employed  in  ascertaining  the  facts,"  and  further  request- 
ing the  speeches  "  not  to  argue  either  for  or  against  the  system 
of  municipal  ownership."  There  are,  thus,  two  questions  before 
the  convention. 

1.  Is  the  investigation  practicable  ? 

2.  If  so,  what  are  the  best  methods  to  follow? 

Now,  on  questions  of  this  character  the  opinion  of  a  college 
teacher  is  not  entitled  to  great  weight.  He  has  had  little 
experience  in  deciding  what  investigations  are  practicable.  The 
methods  he  regarded  as  the  best  might  be  found  inapplicable 
or  misleading.  Furthermore,  had  I  not  been  requested  to 
discuss  these  questions,  I  should  feel  it  almost  an  impertinence 
to  do  so.  I  have  no  more  right  to  advise  you  what  investiga- 
tions are  practicable  or  how  they  should  be  carried  on  than  you 
have  to  advise  me  how  to  teach  my  classes.  But  as  through 
your  Executive  Committee  you  have  asked  for  suggestions,  I  am 
sure  you  will  take  them  in  good  part. 

It  seems  convenient  to  group  what  I  have  to  say  under  three 
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heads  :  first,  certain  theoretical  considerations ;  secondly,  some 
reasons  for  doubting  the  practicability  of  the  investigation  ;  and 
thirdly,  assuming  it  to  be  practicable,  some  general  suggestions 
regarding  the  methods. 

In  the  first  place  I  understand  that  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion is  to  be  conducted  by  statistical  methods.  I  believe  sub-- 
stantially  all  the  bureaus  here  represented  are  statistical 
bureaus.  Twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-four,  or  about  four-fifths, 
use  the  word  statistics  in  the  official  name  of  the  bureau,  and  in 
the  others  I  believe  that\he  methods  employed  are  dominantly 
statistical.  The  Question  then  arises,  Is  the  statistical  method 
adapted  to  the  investigation  of  questions  of  municipal  owner- 
ship? To  this  inquiry  an  affirmative  answer  may  be  made 
without  hesitation.  But  when  the  further  question  is  put, 
May  the  statistical  method  grapple  with  all  the  facts  involved  > 
more  consideration  is  needed.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
all  the  relevant  facts  could  ever  be  obtained  by  any  statistical 
investigation,  however  painstaking  and  thorough.  For  example,, 
it  is  often  said  by  opponents  of  the  increase  of  governmental 
functions  that  such  an  increase  tends  to  decrease  the  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  initiative  and  to  undermine  that  self- 
confidence  and  self-reliance  which  are  among  the  highest 
products  of  civilization.  This  statement  may  or  may  not  be 
correct,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  statistical  method  is  not 
adapted  to  testing  it.  The  amount  of  self-reliance  in  the 
country  cannot  be  measured  by  any  statistical  criterion.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  private  control  of  water,  gas 
and  electric-light  works  increases  social  discontent,  but  this 
statement,  also,  is  not  to  be  tested  by  statistics. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  relative  advantages  of  private  and 
municipal  ownership  of  these  plants  may  be  illuminated  by 
statistics,  it  cannot  be  finally  answered  by  that  method  alone. 
Many  considerations  also,  of  theoretical  political  economy  and 
of  practical  politics  are  involved. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  subject,  however,  to  which  the 
statistical  method  seems  especially  adapted,  viz.,  the  question 
of  the  relative  economy  of  private  and  municipal  plants. 
Which  costs  the  community  more  for  the  same  service,  a  plant 
of  a  private  corporation  or  a  municipal  plant  ?  This  question 
is  hotly  argued  by  the  two  sides  and  the  evidence  of  impartial 
experts  like  the  labor  bureaus  is  sorely  needed.  I  assume  that 
this  is  the  main  question  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
municipal  plants  might  be  shown  to  be  more  economical,  and 
yet  for  other  reasons,  not  susceptible  of  statistical  measure- 
ment,  might  be  deemed  on  the  whole  less  desirable. 

The  production  of  gas  and  electricity,  and  to  a  less  degree 
the  distribution  of  a  water  supply  are  subject  to  what  econo- 
mists call  the  law  of  increasing  returns.  This  law  affirms  that 
an  increase  of  the  capital  and  labor  devoted  to  the  production 
of  manufactured  articles  usually  results  in  a  more  than  propor- 
tionate increase  of  output.  Thus,  if  tlie  amount  of  capital  and 
labor  employed  in  a  gas-plant  be  doubled,  while  other  condi- 
tions remain  the  same,  the  output  of  gas  would  probably  be 
more  than  doubled.  Now  when  the  law  of  increasing  returns 
governs  production,  competition  is  an  ineffective  means  of 
regulating  price.  It  is  likely  to  be  superseded  either  by  com- 
bination or  by  the  triumph  of  one  competitor  and  the  downfall 
of  the  others.  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason,  I  take  it,  that  society  is 
now  groping  for  some  effective  means  of  regulating  price  and 
securing  the  best  service  within  the  field  of  these  so-called 
natural  monopolies. 

The  selfish  interests  of  private  individuals  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  any  social  change  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  social  force,  and  these  interests,  while  mainly 
beneficial,  have  often  at  the  start  pushed  their  self-assertion 
so  far  as  to  work  harm  to  the  community.  Gradually  the 
co-operation  of  individuals,  expressed  through  social  ethics  and 
legal  enactments,  has  controlled  and  checked  their  excesses  by 
the  assertion  of  the  demands  of  the  general  welfare.  So  it  was 
with  the  evils  attending  the  rise  of  the  factory  system  or  the 
development  of  mines  in  England,  and  with  the  evils  of 
unrestrained  railway  competition  in  both  countries.  So  it  has 
been  in  large  measure  with  the  growth  of  large  cities  them- 
selves. At  first,  cities  were  mainly  the  arena  on  which  the  con- 
flicts of  individual  interests  were  fought  out,  and  only  tardily 
have  the  social  feelings  come  to  cluster  about  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  past  at  least,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  said  in  1888,  "the  government  of  cities  is  the  one  con- 
spicuous  failure  of  the  United  States."  While  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages  the  cities  of  Europe  were  nurseries  of  corporate 
freedom  and  of  the  resistance  to  oppression,  they  have  been 
in  this  country  centers  of  misgovernment  and  of  tyranny.  But 
now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revival  of  municipal  pride 
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and  a  great  purification  of  municipal  politics.  If  this  be  true^ 
the  arguments  against  the  expansion  of  municipal  activities, 
derived  from  the  corruption  of  city  politics,  are  losing  their 
force. 

The  opponents  of  municipal  ownership  of  such  services 
frequently  attempt  to  arouse  prejudice  and  obscure  the  issues 
involved,  by  charging  the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership 
with  communism  or  socialism.  While  such  charges  will  have 
little  weight  with  thoughtful  persons,  it  may  be  in  place  to  point 
out  that  John  Stuart  Mill,  perhaps  the  most  well-known  represen- 
tative of  the  traditional  political  economy,  and  not  regarded  as 
favorably  disposed  to  socialistic  measures,  or  to  the  widening 
of  the  sphere  of  government,  says,  in  his  careful  chapter  on 
Laissez  Faire  and  its  Limits,  "  In  the  .case  of  gas  and  water 
companies,  the  reasons  preponderate  in  favor  of  their  being 
performed,  like  the  paving  and  cleaning  of  the  streets,  not  cer- 
tainly by  the  general  government  of  the  state,  but  by  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  town.'*  I  cite  this,  not  in  the  interest  of 
•either  side,  but  in  the  interest  of  legitimate  investigation  and 
argument  and  in  opposition  to  all  appeals  to  prejudice. 

Let  me  pass  now  from  these  general  remarks  to  the  problem 
more  particularly  before  us,  and  weigh  a  few  considerations 
against  the  practicability  of  such  an  investigation. 

A  moment  ago  it  was  suggested  that  the  cost  of  the  same 
service  could  well  be  measured  by  statistics.  Yet,  on  considera. 
tion,  it  appears  that  public  and  private  plants  do  not  render  the 
same  service  except  by  accident,  and  hence  assuming  that  the 
true  cost  can  be  obtained,  it  would  be  the  cost  of  different 
services.  The  aims  of  public  plants  and  of  private  plants  are 
different.  The  aim  of  a  municipal  plant  is  primarily  to  satisfy 
the  voters,  and  in  subordination  to  that  to  be  self-supporting  or 
remunerative.  The  aim  of  a  private  plant  is  primarily  to  earn 
money  for  the  corporation  and  in  subordination  to  that,  to 
please  the  patrons.  Hence,  the  management  of  a  public  plant 
is  tempted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  plant  is  remunerative, 
by  twisting  the  figures,  if  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
lavish  with  the  light,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  favor  of  the 
voters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  management  of  a  private  plant 
is  tempted  to  keep  its  financial  condition  secret,  or  to  represent 
it  unfavorably  to  the  public,  in  order  to  prevent  competition  or 
municipal  interference.  Hence  I  believe  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  instances  the  facts  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
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ascertain.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  may  cite  the  fact 
that  the  eleventh  census  failed  to  get  returns  from  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  gas  companies  of  the  country,  and  this  one  fourth,, 
we  are  told,  included  many  large  establishments.  The  census 
figures  for  electric  lighting  were  yet  more  incomplete.  If  that 
was  true  of  the  census,  it  seems  probable  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  companies  would  refuse  to  answer  your  inquiries, 
knowing  that  the  results  of  your  investigation  might  affect  the 
permanence  or  the  value  of  their  franchises. 

Even  if  both  private  and  municipal  companies  should 
answer,  their  replies  would  be  deemed  untrustworthy  by  the 
other  side.  As  evidence  of  this  fact  I  cite  the  following  from  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  municipal  ownership  :  "  Committees 
unacquainted  with  the  business,  and  with  no  practical  experience 
in  electrical  affairs,  are  appointed  by  city  councils  to  investigate 
and  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  light  in  cities  owning  plants. 
This  is  done  with  a  view  of  purchasing  a  plant.  The  com- 
mittees go  to  the  officials  of  other  cities  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  electricity  or  its  practical  application,  and  whose 
information  regarding  the  working  of  their  own  city's  plant 
has  been  obtained  from  employes  who  owe  their  appointment 
to  the  influence  of  some  political  wire  puller  whose  interest  it  is 
to  show  a  minimum  of  expense.  Statements  of  this  kind  are 
used  as  authority  regarding  the  cost  of  municipal  lighting,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  are  discredited  by  men  who 
have  made  it  a  study  for  years,  have  thoroughly  tested  every 
branch  of  the  business,  and  are  not  beholden  to  a  political  boss 
for  their  position."  * 

It  has  been  said  that  private  and  public  plants  render 
different  services.  The  service  tq  a  municipality  is  only  a  part, 
and  often  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  service  rendered.  Fre- 
quently, perhaps  usually,  five-sixths  of  the  service  is  rendered 
to  private  parties.  A  municipal  plant  seldom  renders  as  much 
service  to  the  citizens  as  a  private  plant,  yet  all  these  services 
should  be  included  in  the  investigation. 

To  take  the  case  of  a  water  supply.  How  much  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  water  furnished  by  public 
and  by  private  agencies .>  How  much  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity under  the  two  systems  ?  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
obtam,  in  moSt  of  our  cities,  accurate  statistics  of  deaths.  Yet 
if  municipal  water  service  results  on  the  average  in  a  supply  of 

*  M.  J.  Francisco,  in  Engineeringr  Magazine,  vol.  »,  p.  43. 
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better  water  than  private  service,  the  difference  must  be  recog- 
nized, or  your  figures  of  cost  will  not  cover  the  ground. 

Finally,  and  this  seems  to  me  the  gravest  difficulty,  is  it  true 
that  cities  on  the  one  hand,  or  private  companies  on  the  other, 
keep  their  accounts  by  any  approximately  common  method  ?  Is 
it  not  true,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  differ  from  one  another 
much  more  widely  than  the  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  do  in 
their  accounts  as  indicated  in  the  reports  of  yesterday,  and 
when,  in  addition  to  these  differences  you  have  the  desire  to 
conceal  or  mislead,  will  it  be  possible,  even  with  expert  help,  to 
unravel  the  facts  and  present  them  in  a  form  admitting  com- 
parisons ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  I  see  in  the  way  of  making 
the  investigation  successful. 

The  second  point  I  am  asked  to  consider  is  the  methods  to- 
be  employed.  Now,  it  is  a  statistical  commonplace  with  which 
you  all  are  familiar,  that  the  success  of  any  investigation  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  and  care  with  which  it 
is  planned.  The  plan  cannot  be  made  at  once,  or  in  a  few 
days.  It  cannot  be  handed  to  you  by  any  one  outside  your 
offices.  You,  yourselves,  must  formulate  it  after  long  and  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  conditions.  You  know  these,  as  I 
cannot.  Hence  I  have  no  plan  of  the  investigation  to  submit. 
It  may  be  that  in  private  conversation  or  by  informal  discussion, 
some  suggestions  may  result  from  our  meeting,  some  new 
points  of  view  come  to  both  of  us,  but  the  burden  of  forming  a 
plan  is  yours  and  I  dare  not  assume  it. 

Yet  on  this  subject,  also,  a  few  suggestions  may  be  made. 
The  three  topics  should,  I  believe,  be  kept  sharply  distinguished 
in  your  investigation.  I  should  prefer  even  to  see  three  investi- 
gations rather  than  one,  provided  such  a  method  is  equally 
practicable  from  the  administrative  side.  My  reasons  are  that 
the  technology  of  the  three  subjects  is  so  different  that  different 
experts  would  be  needed,  and  also  that  the  arguments  regarding 
municipal  ownership  are  extremely  different  in  the  various  cases. 
Water  works  owned  by  the  municipality  are  practically  universal 
in  Germany,  are  found  in  about  half  the  English  municipal 
boroughs,  and  are  found  in  the  great  majority  of  our  large 
cities.  Apparently  no  special  grant  of  power  by  the  legislature 
is  required  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  the  authorization 
of  municipal  water  works.  The  right  to  establish  them  is  inci- 
dent to  the  right  to  safe-guard  the  public  health.     Furthermore 
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the  supplying  of  water  does  not  involve  so  many  industrial 
complications  as  the  supplying  of  light,  either  by  gas  or  elec- 
tricity, and  hence  is  better  adapted  for  municipal  management. 
I  should  suppose  also  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts  would  be  less  in  the  case  of  water  works  than 
in  other  cases. 

If  statistical  investigations  in  this  field  are  to  reach  definite 
results,  certain  units  of  measurement  should  be  fixed  at  the 
start.  They  should  be  popular  enough  to  be  intelligible  and 
accurate  enough  to  be  trustworthy.  A  ton  of  coal  is  a  popular 
unit,  but  inaccurate,  because  its  gas  yielding  power,  the  quality 
of  the  gas,  and  the  character  of  the  residuals  are  variable 
elements.  A  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  presumably  under  the 
standard  pressure  and  at  the  standard  temperature,  is  another 
popular  unit,  but  this  unit  assumes  that  all  illuminating  gas  is 
of  equal  quality,  a  false  assumption.  So  the  investigation 
must  begin  with  a  determination  of  the  best  practicable  units  of 
measurement.  These  will  not  be  the  most  scientific  units,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  improvement  on  such  popular 
units  as  those  just  mentioned  will  be  found  possible. 

One  difference  I  have  noted  between  the  best  statistical  in- 
vestigations made  by  other  countries  and  yours,  is  that  in  pre- 
senting their  results,  the  European  statisticians  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  begin  with  a  definition  of  the  most  important 
terms  used  in  the  subsequent  discussion,  the  meaning  of  which 
can  be  at  all  ambiguous.  The  practice  is  worthy  of  more  gen- 
eral introduction. 

In  attempting  to  fix  the  cost  of  producing  a  standard  gas  or 
electric  street  light  (and  what  such  a  standard  light  is  would 
call  for  careful  definition),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost 
varies  not  merely  with  the  cost  of  the  materials,  but  also  with  the 
number  of  lights,  and  so  the  cost  of  distribution,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  lights  are  put  up,  with  the  length  of  the 
contract  entered  into  by  the  city,  and  with  the  other  forms  of 
municipal  or  private  service  made  possible  by  the  contract. 

The  influence  of  municipal  ownership  of  gas  and  electric 
lighting  plants,  upon  the  price  of  light  and  power  to  private 
consumers  must  be  carefully  investigated.  The  corporate  in- 
terest of  the  municipality  cannot  be  so  separated  from  the  sum 
of  the  individual  interests  of  its  citizens,  as  that  an  arrange- 
ment which  secures  cheap  and  good  service  to  the  municipality, 
but  entails  dear  or  poor  service  to  the  citizens  is  to  be  desired. 
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The  income  of  gas  companies  from  municipal  lighting  is  on  the 
average  perhaps  about  one  sixth  of  their  total  income  from 
lights.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether  municipally  owned 
gas  works  render  this  service  to  citizens  as  cheaply  and  well  as 
private  companies  do. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  working  of  private  companies 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  starting  point.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  system  of  private  ownership  as  free  as 
possible  from  regulation  or  control  by  governmental  authority^ 
might  first  be  ascertained  and  stated.  Then  the  various 
methods  which  have  been  tried  for  regulating  or  controlling 
these  private  companies  in  the  interests  of  individual  citizens^ 
as  consumers,  or  in  the  interests  of  the  city  itself,  as  a  con- 
sumer, should  be  studied,  and  their  effects  traced  so  far  as 
statistics  make  it  possible.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  hold  that  the 
American  people  have  at  present  an  aversion  to  governmental 
ventures  into  the  industrial  field,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not 
believe  in  the  results  of  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  field  of 
natural  monopolies.  Hence  the  alternative  is  either  some  form 
of  governmental  control  or  governmental  ownership. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership,  other 
things  equal,  probably  increase  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
Certainly  in  the  case  of  water  works  in  which  the  system  of 
municipal  ownership  is  most  widely  extended,  we  find  that  the 
larger  the  city  the  greater  the  probability  that  the  municipality 
owns  the  works.  From  Census  Bulletin,  loo,  of  the  last  census, 
I  learn  that  in  1890,  of  all  the  people  in  cities  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  about  nine-tenths  (89.4^)  were  supplied  with  water 
from  municipal  works!  Of  the  people  in  cities  of  50,000  -  100,000 
inhabitants,  about  three-fourths  (75.8^)  were  supplied  by  the 
city.  Of  the  people  in  cities  of  15,000-50,000  inhabitants,  about 
three-fifths  {61. 3^^) ;  and  of  the  people  in  cities  of  10,000-  15,000 
inhabitants,  only  two-fifths  (41.0^)  got  supplies  from  municipal 
water  works.  This  may  indicate  either  a  difference  in  the 
arguments  according  to  the  size  of  the  city,  or  that  we  are  pass- 
ing from  private  ownership  to  municipal  ownership  of  water 
works,  and  that  the  transition  has  occurred  first  in  the  large 
cities  where  water  works  have  been  longest  in  existence. 

This  suggests  a  further  line  of  investigation.  The  condition 
at  the  present  time  is  of  less  importance  than  the  changes  now 
in  progress.  Municipally  owned  water  works  now  have  a  history 
in  this  country,  and  it  might  be  profitable  to  investigate  that 
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history,  to  ascertain  when  water  works  were  introduced  into 
each  municipality,  what  changes  in  the  form  of  ownership  or 
administration  have  been  introduced,  and  what  were  the  causes 
of  such  changes.  A  similar  investigation  into  the  various  forms 
of  public  control  or  supervision  of  gas  and  electric  lighting 
plants  would  also  be  of  much  value  to  students  of  the  subject. 
•  It  is  possible  that  specialists  in  one  or  another  of  these  fields 
might  aid  in  your  work,  by  contributing  notes  or  suggestions,  or 
answering  questions  that  arise  in  the  course  of  your  investiga- 
tions. If  the  investigation  is  to  be  carried  on  under  a  common 
plan,  but  with  complete  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  each 
bureau,  as  I  suppose,  it  might  be  feasible  for  some  committee 
of  correspondence  to  be  arranged  for,  to  which  difficulties  call- 
ing for  expert  knowledge  might  be  submitted  and  they  might 
obtain  the  opinion  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  investigation.  Of  course  the  teachers  of 
economics  are  not  experts  in  any  of  these  fields,  and  this  sug- 
gestion is  not  made  on  their  behalf. 

In  electric  lighting  plants  you  may  frequently  find  both 
water  power  and  coal  employed,  the  latter  to  supplement  the 
former.  To  separate  those  two  sources  of  power  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  yet  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  investigation. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  the  condition  of  laborers  employed  by 
a  municipality  is  better  in  many  ways  than  the  condition  of 
laborers  employed  by  a  private  corporation  to  render  the  same 
services.  This  claim  has  been  of  weight  in  favor  of  the  recent 
considerable  extension  of  municipal  functions  abroad.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  even  if  the  wages,  the  hours  of 
labor  and  the  conditions  of  employment  are  more  attractive, 
the  tenure  of  position  is  much  less  secure.  Your  investigation 
should  not  overlook  these  contentions. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  even  if  your  results 
should  prove  to  be  mainly  negative,  they  will  be  found  of  value. 
It  is  certainly  highly  desirable  that  the  community  should  know 
what  system  produces  the  best  results,  and  if  you  should  find,  a> 
you  may,  that  no  definite  answer  to  the  question  can  be  obtained, 
this  fact  would  stimulate  the  demand  for  more  uniform  book- 
keeping by  the  cities  and  by  private  companies  holding  quasi- 
public  franchises  and  might  lead  to  legislation  upon  the  subject. 


The  President :     The  next  speaker  on  this  subject  is  Edward 
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W.  Bemis,  late  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  now  of  the 
university  of  the  world.  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  Professor  Bemis. 


ADDRESS    OV    PROF.    EDWARD    W.    BEMIS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

Your  association  has  asked  for  a  paper  upon  the  propriety  of 
-an  investigation  by  you  of  municipal  and  private  ownership  of 
:gas,  electric  light,  and  water,  and  more  especially  of  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  such  a  study.  The  investigation  is 
most  germane  to  the  work  of  your  bureaus,  since  the  wage- 
worker,  in  whose  interest  you  are  especially  working,  is  most 
"deeply  concerned  in  cheapening  these  necessaries  of  life,  and 

* 

■equally  concerned  in  securing  such  a  relation  to  them  on  the 
part  of  our  municipalities  as  will  best  develop  civic  pride  and 
good  government.  Both  results  are  likely  to  follow  a  wide  dis- 
semination of  the  actual  tacts  on  this  much  discussed  subject. 
Further,  it  is  only,  I  believe,  through  state  bureaus  organized 
and  controlled  in  some  measure  by  the  forces  of  organized  labor 
and  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  a  thorough  publicity  can  be 
:given  to  the  facts  regarding  our  municipal  monopolies. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  anyone,  and  in  fact  has  been  sup- 
posed by  the  opponents  of  municipal  ownership,  that  state  gas 
•commissions,  created  ostensibly  to  regulate  through  publicity 
and  supervision,  would  throw  the  necessary  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Surely  the  only  alternative  to  public  ownership  is  the 
fullest  publicity  as  a  basis  for  wise  public  regulation.  Publicity 
is  also  important  in  furnishing  data  from  which  to  judge 
whether  public  or  private  ownership  gives  the  best  results.  To 
that  end  we  have  in  this  country  the  most  ambitious  law  on  the 
subject,  and  the  most  famous  commission  in  the  world.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Commission, 
now  in  its  eleventh  year.  This  commission,  whose  chairman  is 
present  to-day,  will  of  course  greatly  aid  you  in  your  work, 
while  its  refusal  hitherto  to  reveal  even  averages  of  cost  of  gas 
and  electric  light  of  companies  having  substantially  the  same 
output  greatly  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  your  taking  up  the 
subject.  No  private  investigation  can  take  the  place  of  a  public 
one,  since  we  not  only  need  to  know  the  facts  about  present 
city-owned  monopolies,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
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various  items  of  cost,  such  as  labor,  salaries,  raw  material,  etc.> 
in  these,  with  corresponding  items  in  private  plants,  of  similar 
size  or  at  least  with  the  average  of  a  few  such  plants.  The 
facts  for  such  a  comparison  can  only  be  secured  by  a  public 
statistical  bureau  that  has  already  gained  the  confidence  of 
business  men  by  its  suppression  of  the  names  of  reporting  cor- 
porations when  it  gives  details.  A  state  bureau  has  in  other 
ways  also  a  prestige  that  may  help  it  in  gathering  information. 

The  easiest  subject  of  investigation  will  be  water  works,  for 
the  business  is  a  simple  one,  and  in  many  states  there  is  a  nearly 
equal  division  between  public  and  private  management.  But 
here,  as  in  every  other  case,  mistakes  are  easily  made.  Munici- 
pal book-keeping  is  often  poorly  done  or  does  not  reveal  all  the 
desired  facts,  while  private  companies  are  secretive.  Personal 
visitation  is  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  upon  this  point.  In  all  of  the  writer's  efforts 
to  get  at  the  truth  in  these  matters,  he  has  found  that  ev^en 
the  fullest  written  report  from  an  official  would  not  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  one  and  often  several  personal  visits  in 
order  to  observe  or  accidentally  fall  upon  important  points  and 
facts  that  would  never  be  secured  by  correspondence. 

In  the  case  of  water  works,  such  items  as  number  of  taps 
and  gallons  of  water  used  per  family,  the  number  of  hydrants, 
the  estimated  amount  of  total  private  consumption,  the  receipts 
of  the  same  per  gallon,  and  per  family  and  tap,  number  of  miles 
of  main,  sizes  of  main,  and  effect  on  consumption  of  any 
change  from  private  to  public  ownership,  will  furnish  data  for 
many  interesting  comparisons.  In  all  this,  due  regard  must  of 
course  be  had  to  comparing  only  where  such  conditions  as 
natural  difficulties  in  securing  the  water  supply,  cost  of  coal 
where  pumping  is  necessary,  population,  etc.,  are  nearly  equal. 
The  number  of  employes  and  their  wages  and  salaries  for 
similar  work  in  public  and  private  companies  must  be  carefully 
studied,  as  also  their  permanency  of  tenure.  Three  or  four 
items  here,  as  in  the  other  cases  soon  to  be  considered,  may 
occasion  difficulty. 

First—Taxes.  These  are  usually  omitted  from  items  of 
cost  in  public  companies,  but  must  of  course  be  included  ia 
comparing  with  private.  The  average  tax  rate  of  private  com- 
panics  in  the  state  per  thousand  gallons  of  water  or  per  con- 
sumer can  be  computed  and  applied  to  the  private  companies. 
It  will  not  do  to  apply  to  the  cost  of  the  public  plants  the  local 
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rate  of  taxation,  since  this  method  overlooks  the  customary 
undervaluation  for  taxation  purposes  of  all  property,  not  the 
least  being  the  property  of  powerful  corporations. 

A  second  difficulty  is  the  method  of  treating^  interest.  The 
bonds  of  a  public  plant  usually  bear  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  those  of  a  private  company.  The  only  question  is  whether 
to  include  in  the  real  cost  of  a  public  plant  interest  on  the  entire 
cost  or  only  on  the  portion  still  unpaid  for,  /.  <?.,  uncovered  by 
any  existing  indebtedness.  It  might  be  well  to  present  the 
figures  in  both  ways,  but  if  a  choice  must  be  made  there  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  for  including  interest  on  such  portion  of  the 
plant  as  has  been  paid  for  out  of  net  earnings. 

A  third  and  greater  difficulty  is  a  proper  allowance  for 
depreciation.  Provided  a  plant  is  kept  in  good  repair  and  a 
considerable  sum,  say  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  plant  in  the 
case  of  electric  light  and  gas,  and  perhaps  three  in  the  case  of 
water,  is  yearly  spent  on  extensions  and  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
running  expenses,  there  is  usually  no  need  of  further  allowance 
for  depreciation.  A  more  accurate  but  not  always  more  practi- 
cable way  is  to  secure  from  unbiased  engineers  estimates  of  the 
yearly  depreciation  of  different  parts  of  a  plant,  and  apply 
those  figures  as  depreciation  instead  of  the  amount  spent  for 
extensions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  a 
private  company  must  yearly  collect  a  depreciation  fund,  a 
public  plant  belonging  to  the  tax-payer,  may  let  this  rest  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  where  it  can  be  put  to  more  profitable 
use  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  needed,  when  it  can  be  raised 
by  taxation. 

In  all  the  study  of  water  works,  the  data  in  the  hands  of 
M.  N.  Baker,  of  the  Engineering  News,  New  York  city,  and 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse^ 
N.  Y.,  will  be  found  invaluable. 

With  regard  to  electric  light,  investigation  will  prove  more 
difficult,  because  the  youth  of  the  industry  causes  uncertainty 
on  some  items  of  depreciation  and  cost,  but  there  are  about  two 
hundred  cities  that  own  electric  light  plants,  and  from  them^ 
with  some  effort,  can  be  secured  valuable  data.  From  W.  J. 
Buckley's  "  Electric  Lighting  Plants :  Their  Cost  and  Operation," 
published  in  1894,  and  from  Prof.  Frank  Parson's  Arena  Arti- 
cles in  1895,  some  suggestive  data  for  this  investigation  can  be 
had,  although  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  to  this  assem- 
blage of  experts  that  only  so  far  as  your  own  original  investiga- 
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tion  may  confirm,  should  the  statements  of  other  investigators 
be  published  by  you  as  authoritative.  Let  me  add  that  valuable 
suggestions  of  the  data  to  be  sought  in  electric  lighting  will  be 
found  in  the  blanks  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commission  and  in  Special  Schedule  No.  15  of 
Statistics  of  Manufacture,  Eleventh  census,  entitled  The 
Electrical  Industry.  The  latter  schedule,  however,  was 
too  minute,  and  should  be  used  only  in  connection  with 
the  special  report  of  the  eleventh  census  on  the  electrical 
industries  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  merely  as  a  sup 
plement  to  the  schedule  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  just 
referred  to.  This  investigation  of  electrical  lighting  by  the 
last  census,  it  should  be  added,  was  found  impossible  of  prose- 
cution without  special  visitation  of  the  cities,  and  as  that  seemed 
impracticable,  the  investigation  was  abandoned. 

An  illustration  of  how  not  to  investigate  may  here  be  cited. 
In  the  Electrical  Engineer  for  September  5,  1894,  a  distinguished 
electrical  engineer  compares  the  cost  of  electric  light  in  certain 
New  York  cities  under  private  ownership  with  the  cost  in 
certain  other  cities  under  public  ownership,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  but  includes  in  the  latter  list  of  cities  Alameda, 
Cal.,  Lewiston,  Me.,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
where  the  cost  of  coal  is  probably  much  higher  than  in  the  New 
York  cities.  Omitting  the  four  cities  mentioned,  the  comparison 
shows  less  cost  in  the  public  than  in  the  private  managed  plants. 

When  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  several  years  ago,  constructed  a  public 
electric-light  plant,  she  only  had  to  add  $10  a  month  to  the 
wages  of  the  firemen  and  engineers  previously  employed  at  the 
w^ater  plant,  and  now  employed  on  both  plants.  Although  it 
may  be  fair  to  apportion  to  the  lighting  plant  such  proportion 
of  the  wages  of  firemen  and  engineers  as  is  the  proportion  of 
labor  used  on  the  electric  plant,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  a  fair 
judgment  of  siich  consolidated  plants  that  all  the  facts  be  clearly 
stated. 

Again,  many  public- owned  plants,  by  reason  of  legal  hin- 
drances, or  of  the  desire  of  the  people, — at  least  of  those  owning 
private  plants, — do  not  do  commercial  lighting,  where  charges 
are  often  higher  than  for  street  lighting,  and  hence  comparison 
with  private  companies  is  difficult. 

Many  allowances  must  also  be  made  for  public  plants  in 
small  places  in  view  of  the  conclusion  of  the  electrical  engineer 
just  quoted,  that  of  thirty-four  public  plants  studied  by  him, 
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one-half  were  in  places  "  where  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  private 
commercial  plant  could  be  made  to  pay  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

In  the  matter  of  electric-light  depreciation  we  may  note  the 
view  of  one  of  the  ablest  electricians  in  this  country,  Mr.  Alex 
Dow,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  public  plant.  He  finds  the 
usual  depreciation  to  be  nothing  on  land,  about  two  per  cent,  on 
buildings  and  iron  lamp-posts,  two  to  two  and  onehalf  on  con- 
duits, four  per  cent,  on  towers  and  arc  lamps,  five  per  cent,  on 
steam  machinery,  foundations,  etc.,  seven  per  cent,  on  pole  lines 
and  overhead  construction,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  electrical 
machinery.  In  case  of  the  large  Detroit  plant  this  averages 
only  4.75  per  cent,  depreciation  on  the  entire  plant. 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  a  gas  or  electric-light  plant 
works  nearly  as  well  the  tenth  year  as  the  first,  if  kept  in 
thorough  repair,  and  only  after  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  has 
to  be  renewed,  we  may  rightly  hold  that,  if  the  average  yearly 
depreciation  is  five  per  cent.,  four  per  cent,  a  year  is  sufficient 
allowance  for  depreciation,  for  this  sum  left  to  fructify  in  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayer,  even  if  worth  only  four  per  cent, 
interest  to  him,  will  enable  an  entire  plant  to  be  replaced  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years. 

We  come  now  to  the  gas  monopoly.  Despite  many  prophe- 
cies to  the  contrary,  the  increase  of  electric-light  has  not 
hindered  the  growing  use  of  gas,  either  in  America  or  Europe. 
With  every  displacement  of  gas  for  street  and  office  or  even 
home  there  has  gone  an  increased  use  of  it  for  cooking  and 
heating,  ^V^hile  the  introduction  of  the  Welsbach  burner  and  the 
cheapening  of  gas  manufacture  have  vastly  increased  the 
demand  for  gas  as  an  illuminant.  When  the  price  shall  fall  to 
seventy-five  cents  for  illumination  and  fifty  cents  for  fuel,  as 
seems  possible,  especially  after  the  necessity  for  interest  pay- 
ments under  city  ownership  ceases,  with  the  cancellation  of 
bonded  indebtedness,  gas  will  prove  as  profitable  in  the  poor 
man's  kitchen  as  is  coal  and  vastly  more  convenient  and  cleanly 
in  preparing  the  early  breakfast  and  late  supper  that  distance 
of  home  from  work  requires. 

Although  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  industry  to  be 
investigated  is  of  aid  to  the  investigator,  he  need  not  be  an 
engineer  in  order  to  fill  out  schedules  or  make  an  all  around 
study  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
much  help  from  professional  engineers,  especially  in  gas,  where 
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the  number  of  plants  and  consequently  their  importance  in  the 
business  world  is  small.  In  a  recent  famous  gas  case,  where  a 
city  attempted  at  much  expense  to  get  expert  testimony  as  to 
the  cost  of  gas- making,  only  one  gas  engineer  could  be  secured^ 
but  several  of  the  many  who  appeared  for  the  private  company 
admitted  on  the  witness  stand  that  it  was  not  considered  good 
form  for  a  gas  engineer  to  testify  for  a  city.  The  head  of  a 
large  gas  construction  company  has  been  warned  by  his  busi- 
ness associates  never  again  to  give  information  to  the  speaker 
of  the  cost  of  gas  making  or  of  gas  apparatus.  Not  long  ago  I 
applied  to  the  able  editor  of  a  large  paper  devoted  to  the  gas 
business  for  suggestions  as  how  to  persuade  private  companies  to 
prove  statistically  the  truth  of  their  oft-repeated  claim  that  the 
labor  cost  is  much  less  in  private-owned  than  in  public-owned 
companies.  The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  private  companies 
did  not  propose  to  be  so  foolish,  fearing  that,  even  if  they  could 
prove  their  claim,  they  would  thus  merely  stimulate  public 
companies  to  greater  efficiency. 

In  studying  private  and  public  gas  works,  you  will  naturally 
consider  not  only  the  cost  of  coal,  oil,  and  other  materials  and 
the  price  of  residuals,  the  candle  power,  number  of  consumers 
per  mile  of  main  and  per  thousand  inhabitants,  but  also  the 
number  and  pay  of  employes  per  thousand  feet  of  coal,  water^ 
oil  or  mixed  gas,  their  tenure  of  office,  the  leakage,  the  degree 
to  which  the  works  are  kept  up  to  date,  and  taxes,  depreciation 
and  original  cost  less  depreciation  or  cost  of  duplication  of 
plant  by  items  as  compared  with  present  capitalization.  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  a  prominent  gas  engineer  estimates  the 
following  as  the  common  weight  and  cost  of  laying  pipe  in 
ordinary  streets  where  the  paving  is  comparatively  inexpensive  : 

Diameter  of  pipe.  Weight  per  foot.  Cost  of  laying  per  foot. 

2  inch,  lo  lbs.,  .... 

4  inch,  i6  5  lbs,,  iic. 

6  inch,  25  lbs..  12.5c. 

v'^  inch,  40  lbs.,  15c. 

10  inch,  50  lbs.,  iSc. 

12  inch,  67  lbs.,  22c. 

14  inch,  75  lbs.,  26c. 

16  inch,  85  lbs.,  3tc. 

An  American  gas  engineer  has  estimated  the  depreciation 
on  a  gas  plant  as  nothing  on  the  land,  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 
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on  the  buildings,  five  per  cent,  on  street  lamps,  seven  per  cent, 
on  machinery,  apparatus  and  tools,  eight  per  cent,  on  services 
and  ten  per  cent,  on  meters  and  other  property,  or  about  four  per 
cent,  on  the  entire  plant.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  three  per 
cent,  a  year  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  invested  each  year  at  four 
per  cent.,  which  would  duplicate  the  entire  plant  every  twenty 
years,  would  be  sufficient  allowance  for  depreciation. 

No  gas  investigator  can  afford  to  be  without  John  W.  Field's 
invaluable  yearly  "Analysis  of  the  Accounts  pf  the  Principal 
Gas  Undertakings  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland."*  The 
minuteness  of  this  comparison  is  a  model.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  the  analyses  for  1894  and  for  1895  show  slightly 
lower  labor,  salary,  legal,  and  total  costs  of  the  public  com- 
panies, despite  their  higher  candle  power. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  you  not  to  undertake  this  investiga- 
tion in  your  respective  states  unless  able  to  give  to  the  work 
the  services  of  an  unbiased  investigator,  not  necessarily  nor 
even  preferably  an  engineer,  but  one  familiar  with  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  who  can  be  given  the  means  to  visit  the  typical 
plants  selected  for  study.  In  the  case  of  gas,  most  of  the  work 
will  have  to  be  done  by  the  National  Department,  unless  you 
investigate,  as  you  well  might,  private-owned  plants  in  your 
states,  for  nearly  half  of  the  few  public  gas  plants  are  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  has  no  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  However, 
the  great  and  typical  fields  of  water  and  electric-light  are  open 
to  the  study  of  every  bureau,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  paper  relative  to  the  investigation  of  gas 
will  apply  equally  well  to  water  and  electric-light. 

The  President :  The  next  gentleman  invited  to  address  the 
convention  on  the  subject  under  consideration  is  Mr.  M.  N. 
Baker,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Engineering  News,  of  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Baker  is  not  present,  but  he  has  sent  his  paper, 
and  it  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 


PAPER   OF    MR.    M.    N.    BAKER. 


In  order  to  discuss  intelligently  the  best  method  of  investi- 
gating the  municipal  ownership  of  water,  gas  and  electric-light 
plants,  it  seems  desirable  first  to  consider  the  object  of  these 
plants,  more  especially  as  to  what   constitutes  a  satisfactory 

*  Published  by  Eden,  Fisher  &  Co.,  7  aements  Lane,  Lombard,  E.  C,  London,  12b,  6d. 
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service  in  each  case,  and  the  relation   of    each   undertaking* 
to   municipal   government. 

The  first  object  to  be  attained  by  the  operation  of  water 
and  lighting  plants  is  efficient  service,  and  the  second,  minimum 
cost  to  private  and  public  consumers.  There  must  also  be  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  ownership,  be  it  public  or  private,  or 
municipal  administration,  and  on  the  people  at  large.  Does 
either  system  more  than  the  other  tend  to  uplift  or  debase  city 
government  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  function  of  water  works  and  the 
measure  of  their  efficiency.  Such  plants  are  built  to  supply 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial,  or  private  purposes,  and  for 
fire  protection,  street  sprinkling  and  sewer  flushing,  or  public 
purposes.  The  efficiency  of  the  service  as  a  whole  depends 
upon  quality,  quantity  and  pressure. 

Quality  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  by  far.  It  is  to  be 
considered  first  in  its  relation  to  health,  and  second,  as  to  the 
fitness  of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
Quantity  has  heretofore  been  given  much  more  attention  than 
quality,  so  much  so  as  to  even  encourage  wastefulness.  The 
amount  actually  needed  depends  on  the  number,  character  and 
occupation  of  the  population,  while  local  conditions  materially 
effect  the  amount  available  at  reasonable  cost.  Pressure  is  more 
easily  governed  than  either  quality  or  quantity.  It  is  of  great 
importance  for  adequate  fire  protection,  but  no  rash  conclusions 
should  be  drawn  where  a  low  pressure  is  found,  for  reliance  is 
often  placed  on  fire  steamers.  Pressure  is  also  an  element  of 
quantity  in  the  case  of  individual  consumers,  where  a  low 
pressure  may  fail  to  deliver  water  to  the  required  eleva- 
tion and  thus  yield  but  a  dribbling  stream  from  house 
faucets. 

Cost  of  service  is  to  be  considered  from  both  the  private  and 
public  standpoint.  How  much  the  householders,  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer  pay  for  water  for  their  own  use,  and  how 
heavy  is  the  expense  upon  the  taxpayers  for  water  consumed 
by  the  city.  Are  the  rates  for  public  and  private  service  so 
adjusted  in  relation  to  each  other  and  the  total  cost  of  the  serv- 
ice, as  to  bring  an  undue  burden  upon  either  water  consumers 
or  taxpayers,  while  the  burden  of  the  other  class  is  proportion- 
ately lightened  ?  This  is  a  grave  danger  in  the  case  of  these 
and  other  similar  undertakings. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  four  main  points  which 
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constitute  the  efficiency  of  a  water-works  plant,  using  efficiency 
in  a  broad  sense,  are  : 

(i)  Quality  of  the  water. 

(2)  Quantity. 

(3)  Pressure. 

(4)  Cost  of  service. 

These  are  the  essentials  to  be  investigated  in  studying  public 
ownership  of  water  works,  and  in  addition  there  must  be  con- 
sidered : 

(5)  The  relation  of  the  water  supply  service  in  all  its  bear- 
ings to  the  city  government. 

Exactly  the  same  points  are  involved  in  investigating  gas 
and  electric-lighting  plants  ;  but,  of  course,  with  some  modifi- 
cations of  detail.  Thus,  water  and  gas  may  be  deteriorated  in 
quality  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  matter,  while  electricity 
cannot  —  quality  here  pertaining  to  the  service  as  a  whole. 
Again,  the  quality  of  water,  besides  being  of  importance  in 
other  ways,  has  a  most  marked  relation  to  health,  for  water  is 
the  great  disseminator  of  typhoid  fever,  being  none  the  less 
pleasing  to  eye  and  palate  even  when  carrying  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  The  quality  of  gas  relates  more  to  its  illuminating 
powers,  and  although  poor  gas  may  give  rise  to  large  quantities 
of  deleterious  products  of  combustion,  yet  it  does  not  cause 
fearful  epidemics  which  lay  low  large  portions  of  the  population 
of  a  city. 

The  environments  of  water  supply  sources,  analysis  of  the 
water,  the  experience  of  manufacturers,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  purification  plants,  and  typhoid  statistics  afford  means  for 
studying  the  quality  of  water.  Analysis  of  gas  and  actual 
measurements  of  the  illuminating  power  of  both  gas  and 
electric  lights  establish  the  quality  of  these  commodities. 

Quantity  and  pressure  may  be  studied  in  obvious  ways. 

Cost  is  in  many  respects  the  most  difficult  element  in  your 
proposed  investigation.  The  vagaries  of  book-keeping,  both 
municipal  and  private,  and  the  natural  desire  of  private  cor- 
porations to  keep  their  financial  affairs  to  themselves,  are  the 
first  difficulties  which  occur  to  me.  Next  are  the  great  diver- 
gencies in  local  conditions,  natural  and  artificial,  which  make 
intelligent  comparisons  almost  impossible.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  say  that  because  water,  for  instance,  costs  $5  per 
unit  here  and  $7  there,  the  former  place  has  the  most  efficient 
works.     With  the  best  possible  engineering  skill  and  manage- 
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ment,  it  may  cost  twice  as  much  to  supply  water,  gas  or 
electricity,  in  one  town  as  in  another.  Moreover,  the  investi- 
gator will  speedily  find  that  unit  cost  is  often  impossible  of 
ascertainment,  through  lack  of  records,  or  unreliability  when 
records  do  exist.  Mere  schedules  of  rates  should  be  compared 
most  continuously.  They  are  formulated  on  widely  different 
plans,  and  often  are  not  based  on  the  actual  consumption,  but 
on  the  mere  number  of  fixtures  supplied.  A  high  rate  per 
fixture  may  be  accompanied  by  so  great  a  use  and  waste 
as  to  make  the  unit  cost  much  less  than  at  other  places 
having  a  low  rate  per  fixture.  Beside  this,  local  conditions 
must  also  be  considered  as  affecting  fixture  rates  as  well 
as  cost  units.  And  still  further,  and  of  great  importance, 
low  rates  are  sometimes  made  possible  in  the  case  of  munici- 
pally-owned works  by  having  recourse  to  the  general  tax 
levy  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  revenue.  On  the  other 
hand,  municipal  works  sometimes  put  the  whole  burden  of 
their  support  upon  private  consumers  entirely  relieving  the  tax- 
payer who  IS  not  a  consumer  of  public  water  or  light,  from 
expenses  for  the  provision  of  fire  protection  to  his  own  property, 
or  the  lighting  of  the  street  in  front  of  his  house  or  store. 

As  to  the  effect  of  these  undertakings  upon  municipal  gov- 
ernment, it  can  only  be  said  here  that  this  question  involves 
civil  service,  the  corruption  of  public  servants  through  the  op- 
portunities  afforded  by  municipal  ownership,  and  through  the 
lavish  expenditure,  on  the  other  hand,  of  franchise  companies 
to  secure  from  city  councilmen  and  other  officials,  valuable 
privileges  without  compensation  to  the  municipality  as  a  whole, 
it  being  far  cheaper  to  pay  large  sums  to  aldermen  once  for  a 
given  privilege  than  to  cover  into  the  city  treasury  liberal  per- 
centages  of  gross  receipts  year  after  year.  There  is  also  to  be 
considered  the  relative  amounts  of  friction  between  consumer 
and  provider  under  the  two  classes  of  ownership,  and  the  legal 
questions  involved  under  the  two  systems. 

Having  attempted  the  merest  outline  of  an  investigation,  I 
find  I  have  occupied  so  much  time  that  I  would  be  a  trespasser 
on  that  of  others  should  I  go  far  into  the  details  of  the  inquiries 
to  be  made.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  these  can  be  settled 
here  to-day.  Much  time  and  thought  is  necessary  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  details  and  forms  of  inquiry  blanks.  I  shall  only 
say,  and  that  I  urge  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  the  final 
scope  of  your  inquiries,  and  also  their  minutest  details,  should 
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be  determined  by  those  who  have  had  experience  in  such  work, 
•and  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  harmonize  the  character  of  the 
three  proposed  lines  of  investigation. 

As  to  how  the  desired  information  should  be  secured  when 
once  its  character  is  determined,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
groundwork,  at  least,  would  be  found  in  the  following  publica- 
tions :  Brown's  Gas  Directory,  which  I  think  has  now  been 
-extended  to  cover  electric  lighting  ;  Johnson's  Electrical  Direc- 
tory ;  and  the  Manual  of  American  Water  Works.  As  editor 
of  the  latter  work,  I  am  now  engaged  in  collecting  information 
for  a  fourth  edition,  which  will  contain  descriptions  and  statis- 
tical matter  relating  to  the  water  supplies  of  about  3,000  cities, 
towns  and  villages  in  the  United  States.  The  inquiry  blank, 
^vhich  is  being  used  for  this  purpose,  accompanies  this  paper 
for  reference  purposes. 

The  books  named  will  at  least  furnish  lists  to  work  from, 
officers  of  the  various  plants,  and  in  many,  if  not  all  cases,  the 
ownership  of  the  works  in  question.  Some  indication  may  also 
be  found  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  works. 

As  to  how  the  desired  information  shall  be  collected  and 
studied  I  must  leave  to  my  associates  in  this  discussion,  and  to 
the  body  through  whose  courtesy  I  am  given  a  hearing  on  this 
important  subject.  I  can  say  that  the  country  is  being  flooded 
with  all  sorts  of*  inquiries  relating  to  the  undertakings  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  disappointment  is  in  store  for  the  investigator 
who  expects  to  receive  replies  from  more  than  from  20  to  35 
per  cent,  of  the  inquiries  which  he  sends  out. 

I  would  suggest  for  consideration  : 

( I  )  Can  the  special  inquiries  which  you  finally  decide  upon 
be  coupled  with  those  being  made  by  any  other  investigators 
to  mutual  advantage,  in  so  far  as  the  information  is  not  already 
available  or  under  collection  ? 

(  2  )  Can  the  work  be  done,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  state  labor 
organizations,  subject  to  some  central  supervisory  committee  ? 

( 3  )  Is  it  a  more  proper  field  of  inquiry  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  especially  as  some  states  doubtless 
lack  organizations  to  conduct  the  work,  while  not  all  the  organi- 
zations in  existence  could  or.  would  take  up  such  an  investigation  ? 

( 4 )  Should  not  the  information  secured,  however  obtained, 
be  compiled,  or  edited  and  discussed,  by  some  central  body,  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  salient  facts  for  the  whole  country  in 
proper  relation  to  each  other  ? 
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The  President :  The  next  gentleman  who  was  invited  to 
address  the  convention  is  Mr.  Osborne  Howes,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
a  writer  of  some  note.  Mr.  Howes  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
he  has  sent  his  paper  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  read  it  to  the 
convention.  • 

PAPER    OF    MR.    OSnORNE    HOWES. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners  of 
Labor : 

In  considering  the  question  of  investigating  the  municipal 
ownership  of  water,  gas  and  electric-light  plants,  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  is,  How  do  these  services  conform  to 
the  conditions  which  should  govern  public  ownership  and 
control  ?  In  other  words,  are  these  services  of  a  class  which 
should  on  general  principles  be  public  services,  and  if  so,  why  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  defect  in  our  present  method  of  reason- 
ing on  the  subject  is,  that  we  have  no  definitely  drawn  line 
separating  those  services  which  under  the  best  conceivable 
conditions  properly  should  be,  from  those  which  should  not  be, 
public  services.  The  test — and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  the  question,  the  only  test — to  be  applied  is  the  test  of 
monopoly.  If  control  by  means  of  monopoly  is  advantageous, 
then,  other  things  being  equal,  public  ownership  and  control  is 
desirable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  results  are  reached 
through  the  instrumentality  of  competition,  then,  other  things 
being  equal,  no  matter  what  the  service  may  be,  public  owner- 
ship is  not  desirable. 

This  test  I  hold  to  be  fundamental,  and  without  going  into 
an  extended  argument  it  may  be  said  in  support  of  it,  that  it 
has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  determined  the  line  of  practi- 
cal advance  that  has  been  made  in  municipal  ownership  in  the 
experience  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  although  it  is  quite 
at  variance  with  the  views  held  in  this  country  by  Nationalists, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  Socialists.  It  does  not 
require  much  explanation  to  make  it  evident  that  if  a  munici- 
pality, as,  for  example,  the  city  of  Fall  River,  attempted  to  run 
the  various  cotton  mills  now  located  within  its  municipal 
borders,  the  result  would  be  not  only  financially  disastrous,  but 
as  an  outcome  of  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  incentives  of 
competition,  the  improvements  in  production  that  now  may  be 
confidently  counted  upon  to  take  place  as  time  goes  on,  would 
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either  not  take  place  or  would  only  be  realized  in  a  minor 
degree.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  on  the  grounds 
of  experience  for  thinking,  that  if  the  city  of  Fall  River  were  to 
establish  a  new  water  supply,  assuming  the  field  had  not  already 
been  occupied,  it  could  undertake  and  put  through  the  work  at 
prices  nearly  if  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  which  would 
attend  the  work  of  a  private  corporation,  while  it  does  not  need 
to  be  said  that  the  municipality  would  not  take  an  unwarrant- 
able advantage  of  its  entire  possession  of  the  field,  while  it 
would  realize  that  there  might  be  general  gains  made  to  the 
municipality  as  a  whole  by  the  sale  of  water  at  low  prices,  even 
though  these  did  not  bring  in  what  under  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  private  investment  would  be  considered  a  fair  com- 
mercial return.  The  maintenance  of  two  independent  sources 
of  water  supply  and  the  competitive  distribution  of  water  by 
rival  companies  would  obviously  be  attended  by  a  waste  of 
capital,  and  probably  in  the  long  run,  through  a  combination  of 
corporate  interests,  by  an  increased  charge  to  the  consumers. 
It  is  desirable  in  a  service  such  as  a  water  supply  that  there 
should  be  but  one  system,  for  in  this  way  mains  and  pipes  of 
sufficient  size  to  meet  the  entire  demand  of  the  municipality 
can  be  put  down  at  much  less  expense  and  inconvenience  than 
if  two  or  more  systems  are  installed,  even  when  neither  of  these 
is  adequate  to  supply  the  entire  demand.  This  and  a  number 
of  other  illustrations  that  could  be  given  bearing  upon  the 
economy  of  a  single  service,  are  so  elementary  that  practically 
every  one  realizes  their  force. 

But  besides  this  economy  in  the  larger  centers  of  population 
of  this  country  a  monopoly  in  water  supply  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  property.  The  need  of  an  extraordinary  supply  in  the 
event  of  a  great  fire  renders  it  necessary  that  the  reservoirs  and 
mains  should  be  much  larger  than  would  be  called  for  to  meet 
the  ordinary  daily  demands  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  Competing  water  companies  would  rarely  if  ever  go 
to  the  great  extra  cost  which  such  increased  facilities  would 
entail.  A  water  company  which  possessed  a  monopoly  of  the 
field  might  do  this ;  but  the  chances  are  that  even  in  such  a 
case  the  provision  made  to  meet  an  exceptional  demand  would 
not  be  adequate,  and  even  if  made  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  the  interest  upon  the  largely  increased  investment  could 
not  be  easily  collected,  and  if  collected  would  be  secured, 
wholly  or  in  part  not  as  it  should  be  by  a  charge  upon  the 
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property  thus  safe-guarded,  but  by  an  added  tax  imposed  upon 
the  takers  of  water. 

But  if,  as  seems  necessary,  for  the  creation  of  an  adequate 
supply,  and  the  proper  allotment  of  the  expenses  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  a  water  supply  system  should  be  a 
monopoly,  then  under  the  general  rule  I  have  advanced  it 
should  be  a  public  and  not  a  private  monopoly.  Speaking  of 
local  experience — that  of  the  city  of  Boston — I  think  I  am 
justified  by  experience  in  saying,  that  while  the  cost  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  small  civic  enterprises,  or  those 
which  in  their  daily  operation  call  for  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  men,  is  considerably  greater  under  public  than 
under  private  or  corporate  control,  this  adverse  difference  is 
not  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  large  engineering  enterprises, 
especially  those  in  which  the  work  of  construction  is  given  out 
to  contractors. 

There  is,  besides  this,  a  simplicity  in  the  problem  of  a  water 
«upply  which  differentiates  it  from  either  a  gas  or  an  electric- 
light  service.  When  once  it  has  been  provided,  modem  inven- 
tion plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  way  of  reducing  its  cost  of 
operation.  Improvements  consist  in  securing  greater  purity,  in 
increasing  the  force,  and  in  diminishing  the  waste  of  the  water, 
but  there  is  apparently  no  way  by  which  the  processes  of  pro- 
•duction  can  be  revolutionized  thereby  bringing  about  an  enor- 
mous saving  in  expense. 

There  is  in  the  investigation  of  public  ownership  of  water 
plants  one  possible  source  of  error  to  be  guarded  against  —  and 
this  doubtless  holds  true  of  gas  and  electric  plants  —  that  is,  the 
-disposition  of  municipal  authorities  to  understate  the  costs  of 
^construction.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  our  Boston  ex- 
perience. In  the  year  1876,  about  thirty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Cochituate  water  works,  a  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  city  auditor  giving  the  cost  of  the  undertaking 
up  to  that  date.  It  was  therein  stated  that  the  net  cost  of  con- 
struction, including  various  additions,  was  $13,471,812.41.  As 
the  city  was  at  that  time  receiving  an  annual  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  water  of  approximately  $950,000,  the  inference  to  be 
•drawn  was  that  as  a  financial  investment  the  works  were  a  de- 
-cided  success.  But  having  occasion  at  about  that  time  to  go 
through  the  municipal  expenses  in  detail,  I  found  that  the  re- 
sult given  above  was  not  arrived  at  on  the  basis  upon  which  an 
ordinary    business    investment    would   be   figured.      In   other 
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words,  if  the  receipts  of  each  year  were  deducted  from  the  ex- 
penditures of  all  kinds,  and  an  annual  interest  charge  was  com- 
puted on  the  sum  left,  instead  of  thirteen  and  half  million 
dollars,  the  cost  would  be  found  to  be  more  than  forty  million 
dollars.  I  found  that  during  a  series  of  years  large  appropria- 
tions were  made  out  of  the  annual  tax  levy,  to  make  good  defi- 
ciencies in  income  arfd  to  pay  for  new  construction,  which  ap- 
parently were  ignored  in  the  accounts,  and  against  which  no  in- 
terest charge  was  made,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  a  cor- 
poration had  raised  the  money  and  spent  it  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. It  was  not  on  the  part  of  the  city  auditor  an  attempt  tO' 
deceive,  but  simply  an  error  growing  out  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  city  official  is  inclined  to  look  upon  a  municipal  under- 
taking. I  would  not  have  it  inferred  from  this  that  I  consider 
the  water  works  owned  by  the  city  of  Boston  as  an  undesirable 
public  undertaking.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  they  are 
worth  to  the  city,  in  the  advantages  afforded,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  land  acquired,  all  that 
they  have  cost  the  people.  But  the  difference  in  estimates  of 
expense  that  I  have  pointed  out,  in  a  work  where  the  conditions, 
are  as  simple  as  they  are  in  procuring  and  maintaining  a  water 
supply,  indicate  the  great  care  that  has  to  be  taken  not  to  be 
misled  by  official  statements  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
economic  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  municipal  ownership. 

When  the  field  of  inquiry  is  shifted  from  water  to  electricity 
or  gas  the  problem  becomes  more  complicated.  In  the  two  last 
services,  particularly  in  the  former,  not  only  is  invention  con- 
stantly changing  conditions,  but  besides  this  the  systems  of 
maintenance  are  so  uncertain  and  varying  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  comparative  statements  of  results  are 
to  be  depended  upon.  Thus  the  statements  of  the  cost  of  public 
lighting  in  Chicago  by  electricity  that  have  been  put  out  by 
the  municipal  authorities  have  been  disputed  by  persons- 
who  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  income  and  outgo  and 
who,  on  their  side,  assert  that  the  cost  per  light  per  annum  is. 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  sum  given  by  the  municipal 
officials. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  plant— and  this  with  electric-lighting  plants,  in 
view  of  constant  improvements  that  are  being  made  is  exceed- 
ingly large— has  rarely  been  given  its  proper  proportions  in  the 
statements  of   municipalities   that  have  adopted  this  form  o£ 
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public  lighting.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  extensions  a  different 
method  of  book-keeping  has  commonly  been  adopted  by  those 
controlling  public  services  from  that  followed  by  private  cor- 
porations. It  is,  I  believe,  the  custom  of  the  latter  when  the 
the  generating  station  and  main  lines  have  been  constructed,  to 
charge  ordinary  extensions  and  enlargements  to  the  mainten- 
ance, and  not  to  the  construction  account,  a  practice  directly 
the  reverse  to  that  pursued  by  most  of  the  municipalities* 
While  argument  might  be  made  in  the  defence  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  it  is  obvious  that  where  a  company  adopts  one 
method,  and  a  municipality  the  other,  a  simple  comparison  of 
the  costs  of  the  respective  services,  which  makes  no  allowance 
for  these  differences,  -is,  for  economic  purposes,  absolutely 
worthless. 

Another  factor  which  enters  into  the  calculation  in  an  electric- 
lighting  service  is  the  element  of  political  control.  In  a  public 
water  service  the  nu^nber  of  persons  employed,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  investment  made  and  the  income  received,  is 
relatively  small.  When  the  plant  has  once  been  established  it 
may  almost  be  said,  in  contrast  with  other  great  public  services^ 
to  run  itself.  But  with  an  electric-lighting  plant  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  Judged  of  economically,  success  or  failure 
may  depend  upon  the  skill  and  good  judgment  shown  in  con- 
ducting the  enterprise.  This  is  the  case  with  private  companies^ 
and  it  may  account  for  the  variation  in  results  obtained  where 
the  experiment  of  public  control  is  attempted  in  different 
municipalities.  On  general  principles  it  may  be  said,  that 
where  the  control  of  a  public  system  of  electric-lighting  rests  in 
the  hands  of  those  whose  appointments  are  due  chiefly  to- 
political  influences,  the  losses  resulting  from  incompetency  and 
the  inefficient  performance  of  duty,  may  fully  equal  if  they  do 
not  exceed  the  loss,  which  the  community  not  infrequently 
sustains  in  having  to  pay  in  increased  charge  for  lights  to  an 
electric-lighting  company,  the  interest  upon  bad  investments,, 
upon  the  money  spent  in  purchasing  the  useless  because  dupli- 
cate property  of  competing  companies,  and  upon  stocks  and 
bonds  which  have  been  issued  but  which  represent  no  actual 
investment  of  capital.  In  a  word,  no  investigation  into  this 
field  of  possible  public  activity  will  be  of  profit,  which  does  not 
make  liberal  allowances  for  the  part  which  good  and  honest 
business  management  plays  in  producing  satisfactory  results. 

The  question  of  a  public  gas  service  occupies,  it  seems  to 
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me,  a  position  midway  between  the  water  supply  and  the 
electricligfhting  services.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  the  former, 
but  is  far  less  complexed  than  the  latter.  The  argument  can 
be  made  in  favor  of  a  municipal  gas-lighting  plant  that  it  comes 
more  nearly  than  an  electriclighting  plant  to  the  classification 
of  a  service  where  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  is  desirable. 
Except  in  the  relatively  few  places,  where  the  electric  feed 
wires  are  placed  in  underground  conduits,  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  is  any  special  advantage  in  having  the  electric- 
light  service  of  a  city  under  a  single  control.  Where  a  large 
area  has  to  be  covered  it  is  more  economical  for  an  electric- 
light  company  having  entire  possession  of  the  field  to  maintain 
several  stations  than  it  is  to  have  only  one  large  central  station- 
Besides  this,  every  material  increase  in  demand  for  light  or 
power  necessitates  additional  installations  of  dynamos  and  wires ; 
hence  there  is  not  in  this  class  of  service,  after  a  reasonable 
expansion  has  been  reached,  that  saving  in  expense  which 
commonly  attends  carrying  on  business  upon  a  large  scale.  On 
these  various  accounts  the  merits  of  monopoly  play  a  less 
important  part  in  electric-lighting  plants  than  in  some  other 
quasi-public  services. 

But  the  gas  plant  problem  is  of  a  different  character.  With 
this  service  the  best  results  are  obtainable  through  the  creation 
of  a  monopoly.  To  say  nothing  of  digging  up  the  public  high- 
ways in  order  to  lay  mains  and  pipes,  which  at  a  relatively 
slight  additional  expense  can  be  constructed  of  sufficient  size  to 
meet  all  local  demands  by  a  single  system,  the  manufacture  of 
all  of  the  gas  needed  for  a  large  city  can  be  carried  on  with 
greater  economy  at  one  properly  located  works,  than  if  the 
production  is  sub. divided  among  a  number  of  smaller  establish- 
ments. Unlike  an  electric  service,  where  a  large  part  of  the 
income  received  has  to  be  paid  out  in  the  cost  of  production  and 
maintenance,  a  large  part  of  the  income  received  from  the  sale 
of  gas  is  needed  to  pay  interest  upon  the  money  invested  in  the 
plant — the  cost  of  manufacture  being  much  the  smaller  part  of 
the  sum — hence  the  larger  the  demand,  if  the  facilities  are 
adequate,  the  less  the  cost  of  production. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  the  existence  of  a  monopoly 
it  may  easily  happen  that  the  welfare  of  a  community — so  far 
as  this  is  contingent  upon  a  gas  supply— will  be  dependent  upon 
the  public  spirit  shown  by  those  in  control  of  the  service — a 
state  of  mind  which  is  not  always  found  in  those  who  manage 
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such  corporations.  A  relatively  small  supply  of  gas  sold  at  a 
high  price  may  bring  in  to  a  gas  company  as  much  net  profit  as 
would  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  a  large  volume  of  gas  at  a 
low  price,  and  as  there  would  be  less  trouble  in  carrying  on  the 
former  class  of  business,  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  would  induce  a  company  to 
follow  the  easier  policy.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  our 
Massachusetts  experience.  For  several  years  past  the  gas  com- 
pany in  the  city  of  Lowell  has  sold  its  production  at  a  price 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  lower  than  the  prices  demanded  by  the 
g:as  companies  of  other  cities  of  the  state  which  have  had 
equally  good  facilities  for  production  and  sale,  depending  for 
its  profits  on  large  production  and  widespread  use,  while  in  the 
other  instances  the  reverse  policy  has  been  pursued.  The  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  in  the  case  of  Lowell  is  too  obvious 
to  need  argument,  and  the  method  adopted  is  one  which  a 
public  service  would  be  much  more  likely  to  employ  than  a 
private  company. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  in  my  opinion  the 
primary  question  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind  is  whether  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured  by  monopoly  or  by  competition, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  latter  alternative  municipal  owner- 
ship is  undesirable.  Assuming  the  general  advantages  of  a 
monopoly,  then  while  municipal  ownership  and  control  should 
be  desirable,  it  may  easily  be  that  local  conditions  stand  as  a 
Ijarrier  in  the  way.  It  is  with  municipalities  as  with  indi- 
viduals, no  two  are  exactly  alike.  One  man  may  undertake  a 
^eat  enterprise  and  by  foresight,  judgment,  economy  and  in- 
dustry make  an  unqualified  success.  Another  man,  undertaking 
the  same  work  and  with  the  same  opportunities,  would  end  in 
financial  failure.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
to  be  applied  to  specific  cases,  and  yet  every  person  at  this  con- 
ference must  from  his  own  experience  know  of  communities 
where  public  enterprises  upon  a  large  scale  might  be  judici- 
ously  undertaken,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  must  know  of  other 
communities  where  the  local  political  conditions  are  such  that 
any  great  public  work  undertaken  would  almost  inevitably 
entail  twice  the  cost  that  would  come  from  similar  operations  if 
<:arried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  private  individual.  This 
and  the  tendency  in  official  reports  to  minimize  actual  expendi- 
tures are  circumstances  which  must  qualify  what  might  other, 
wise  be  obvious  conclusions. 
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The  President :  Before  declaring  the  question  open  for 
general  discussion,  the  chair  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
calling  upon  two  or  three  gentlemen  not  connected  with  the 
association,  but  who  have  given  the  matter  under  consideration 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  I  would  ask  Hon.  James  W. 
Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
officio  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  that  State^ 
to  favor  us  with  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  municipal 
ownership. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  W.  LATTA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  am  somewhat  astonished  at  being  presented  to  an  audience 
of  scientific  people  as  a  gas  and  water  expert.  I  am  for  the 
first  time  informed  that  I  have  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of 

attention.     I  can  say  with  much  satisfaction,  that  I  have  learned 

» 

a  vast  deal  about  it  this  morning,  and  have  been  very  greatly 
instructed  by  the  information  that  has  been  given  to  this  con- 
vention  by  the  able  gentlen^en  who  have  appeared  here  to-day,, 
and  I  am  sure  that  much  good  will  come  to  the  members  of 
this  body  from  this  discussion.  I  have  been  forcibly  impressed, 
in  looking  at  the  portraits  which  adorn  these  walls,  with  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  Speakers  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
(whom  I  believe  these  portraits  represent),  from  the  Bald 
Eagle  of  Westchester,  yonder,  all  the  way  around  to  the  latest 
incumbent  of  that  honorable  position,  exhibit  a  remarkable 
unanimity  in  the  wearing  of  a  moustache.  If  there  be  that 
much  unanimity  in  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  water^ 
gas,  and  electric-light  plants,  there  is  no  necessity  of  putting  an 
injunction  upon  the  convention  that  it  shall  not  take  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  question. 

In  our  city  of  Philadelphia  there  has  been  much  discussion 
in  recent  years  in  regard  to  the  water  supply.  I  am  told  that  in 
a  recent  paper  read  in  the  Engineers*  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  it  was  better  to  have  a  source 
that  was  pure  or  to  purify  the  water  after  it  left  a  source  that 
was  impure,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  in  discussing 
the  matter,  stated  that  he  preferred  a  pure  source  to  filtration, 
because  he  believed  in  innocence  rather  than  repentance. 
(Laughter.)     I  suppose  that  there  is  less  trouble  in  securing  a 
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pure  source  and  in  purifying  from  an  impure  source  in  the  case 
of  water  than  in  that  of  gas,  because  I  fancy  that  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  to  satisfy  the  consumer,  is  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  how  well  the  purification  shall  succeed,  for  gas  at 
the  commencement  is  a  very  dirty  product,  and  when  it  gets  to 
be  an  illuminant  the  object  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  hope 
of  the  consumer  is  that  very  much  of  that  dirt  and  impurity  shall 
be  removed,  and  that  the  gas  shall  be  clean  and  pure  in  order 
to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  use  and  consume  it.  As  has 
been  remarked  here,  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  been 
my  home  since  the  day  of  my  birth,  owns  its  gas  plant.  For  a 
long  time  the  cry  in  that  city  used  to  be  for  "dollar  "  gas  ;  for 
a  long  time  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  weighted  under  the 
load  of  gas  at  $i.8o  per  i,ooo  feet.  Now  the  consumer  has 
reached  the  goal  and  acme  of  his  hopes,  and  Philadelphia  sup- 
plies its  people  with  gas  at  $i.oo  per  i,ooo  feet.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  in  the  city  of  Washington  the  other  day,  where  the  de- 
bate  on  gas  was  under  way  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
that  we  did  not  have  the  purest  gas  in  the  world,  if  we  did  have 
pretty  nearly  the  cheapest.  I  suppose  Philadelphia  was  the  first 
city  to  begin  the  public  manufacture  of  gas  in  this  country.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  fact,  but  it  is  nearly  so.  I  think 
in  1796  the  question  was  first  agitated  there  in  a  small  way  of  the 
use  of  gas  in  halls,  theaters,  and  auditoriums, — what  few  there 
were, — and  the  first  private  house  that  ever  had  gas  introduced 
into  it  as  a  matter  of  private  consumption  was  situated  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  about  1816.  Some  of  the 
scientific  people  of  that  good  old  town  of  ours  very  persist- 
ently and  very  imperiously  commanded  the  authorities  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  product  at  all.  The  most  learned  men 
— men  of  scientific  attainments,  men  of  legal  attainments,  and 
men  of  all  professions — signed  a  protest  as  late  as  1835,  ^^ 
which  they  urged  the  people  to  have  no  dealings  with  the  gas 
producers.  However,  from  1796  up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  a  persistent  outcry  against  municipal  ownership,  and 
private,  too.  It  was  claimed  that  gas  was  as  ignitable  as  gun- 
powder, and  equally  as  dangerous,  and  as  fatal  in  its  effects. 
But  eventually  a  gas  works  was  built  by  subscription,  with  the 
option  that  it  might  be  purchased  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  had  gone  by,  and  I  think  in  1841  the  gas  plant  of  Phila- 
delphia passed  into  public  control,  and  has  been  so  from  that 
time  until  now. 
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The  water  supply  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  pump  and  the 
well  were  passing  into  oblivion  for  larger  communities,  found 
its  source  of  power  in  the  overshot  wheel.  Then  public  owner- 
ship was  almost  immediately  assumed,  and  the  creation  of  a 
loan  for  this  purpose  was  ordered  as  early  as  1799.  It  was  a 
non-paying,  unresultful  operation  at  first,  I  think.  It  cost  about 
$500,000,  and  it  had  about  2,000  consumers  or  renters.  The  ex- 
penses of  its  maintenance  alone,  without  making  any  provis- 
ions for  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  was  about  $10,000 
per  annum  more  than  the  receipts ;  but  it  has  been  a  success- 
ful enterprise  for  many  years,  and  it  now  realizes  a  handsome 
income  for  the  city.  It  is  impossible,  I  suppose,  without  a  good 
deal  more  of  detail  than  we  are  able  to  secure  at  the  present 
time,  to  state  just  what  financial  advantages  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  receive  from  the  municipal  control  of  our  water 
works  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  the  service 
that  costs  the  consumer  in  Philadelphia  $15.00  per  annum  would 
cost  the  consumer  who  lives  in  a  town  where  the  enterprise 
is  conducted  by  private  parties  about  twice  that  amount,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  we  can  ask  anything  better  than  that  at  the 
present  time. 

The  question  of  electric-lighting  is  one  that  is  creating  a 
good  deal  of  stir  in  our  city  at  the  present  time.  We  had  great 
deal  of  agitation  of  that  subject  in  our  legislature  a  year  ago, 
and  I  suppose  we  are  likely  to  have  agitation  on  that  and  other 
questions  as  long  as  men  are  in  competition  with  each  other. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  regard  to  these  matters  in  the  olden 
time  because  such  enterprises  did  not  exist  to  the  extent  they 
do  to-day,  and  besides  there  was  not  very  much  capital  seeking 
investment.  Capital  is  seeking  opportunity  for  investment  now, 
and  when  more  of  it  gets  into  active  use,  business  will  be  m 
better  shape ;  but  we  have  been  very  successful  in  our  end  of 
the  state  under  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  now  prevail. 
(Applause.) 


The  President:  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University 
of  Syracuse,  is  with  us  to-day,  and  as  he  has  given  the  subject 
of  municipal  ownership  a  great  deal  of  study,  I  am  sure  the 
convention  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him. 
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REMARKS   OF    PROF.    JOHN    R.    COMxMONS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  address  you.  I  will  not  say  very  much,  for  I  can 
add  but  little  to  what  has  been  said.  There  is  only  one  of  the 
industries  under  discussion  here  to-day  that  I  have  investigated 
to  any  extent.  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  water 
works  in  Indiana  and  in  New  York  state,  and  I  will  make  a  few 
remarks  on  that  particular  industry,  although  I  do  not  know 
that  what  I  may  say  will  prove  worthy  of  your  consideration. 
There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  might  touch,  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  here,  and  that  relates  to  the  starting-point  of  an 
investigation  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  said  here,  and  in  the 
meeting  yesterday  especially,  that  your  business  as  statisticians 
is  to  deal  solely  with  facts,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
theory.  Back  of  this  question  of  public  and  private  ownership 
is  a  theory  upon  which  you  must  throw  light,  and  that  is  the 
problem  I  am  interested  in, — what  light  will  a  statistical  inves- 
tigation, properly  conducted,  throw  upon  certain  principles  of 
public  economy  ?  For  example,  these  three  industries  which 
you  take  up  here  are  industries  in  which  there  is  a  distributing 
plant  going  into  the  homes  and  families  of  the  community. 
These  industries,  therefore,  are  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  ordin- 
ary private  industries,  but  as  a  co-operative  business  of  the  con. 
sumers.  The  municipal  feature  being  introduced  into  the 
operation  of  these  industries,  they  must  not  be  conducted  as 
private  corporations  would  be,  with  the  idea  of  balancing  cost 
and  receipts  and  getting  a  net  result ;  but  the  municipality  takes 
them  up  as  the  representative  of  all  the  consumers, — the  homes,, 
the  families  of  the  people.  So  there  is  a  very  vital  difference, 
and  that  difference  must  be  worked  out  by  directing  the  inves- 
tigation along  fruitful  lines.  It  would  have  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  interest  and  of  taxes.  For  example,  I  found  in  In- 
diana a  number  of  small  cities  and  towns  which  have  recently 
put  in  municipal  water  works,  and  they  have  from  the  first 
adopted  the  policy  of  paying  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  out 
of  the  taxes  of  the  community,  and  allowing  the  receipts  from 
the  consumers  to  meet  only  the  running  and  operating  expenses, 
paying  fixed  charges  out  of  the  taxes.  They  seem  to  take  that 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Unconsciously,  without  any  elaboration 
of  theories,  they  had  adopted  the  principle  that  a  water  works 
plant  is  an  agency  of  the  consumers,  the  working  people,  not  the 
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property  owners,  but  all  the  people  of  the  community,  to  furnish 
a  vital  necessity.  That  is  the  reason  why,  as  a  city  increases  in 
size,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  municipality  to  take  over  the 
water  works  plant.  The  city  of  Syracuse,  where  I  reside,  has 
now  reached  a  population  of  1 20,000,  and  within  the  last  two 
years  the  municipality  has  been  compelled  to  take  over  the 
private  plant,  after  considerable  litigation.  One  line  of  inves- 
tigation that  ought  to  be  carried  out,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
to  take  all  these  particular  localities  where  they  have  had  at  one 
time  private  plants  and  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  investigate  those  plants  historically.  The  city  of 
Syracuse  would  be  an  excellent  example.  I  and  my  students 
have  been  working  on  that  to  some  extent,  and  the  results  are 
very  striking  indeed, — taking  up  the  various  items  which  the 
speakers  have  mentioned  here  as  points  for  the  main  investiga- 
tion.  So  the  question  of  taxes  and  the  question  of  interest  must 
be  looked  upon  from  that  standpoint.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  I  know  just  what  direct  bearing  that  would  have  on  your 
investigation  ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  your  statistical  investiga- 
tions ought  to  bring  out  those  facts  which  would  enable  us 
theorists  to  reach  some  conclusion  on  this  very  important  subject. 

While  listening  to  your  discussion  I  made  a  few  notes,  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  or 
two  of  them.  There  is  first  the  question  of  consumption  and 
the  extension  of  mains.  For  example,  in  Syracuse,  when  the 
municipal  plant  was  acquired  they  immediately  extended  the 
mains  into  all  outlying  suburban  districts,  placing  them  in  all 
the  localities  where  the  people  had  formerly  depended  upon 
wells  and  cisterns,  and  that  has  brought  about  certain  results 
outside  of  what  I  suppose  is  the  legitimate  scope  of  your  inquiry, 
namely,  the  effect  of  an  undertaking  of  that  kind  upon  values  of 
property  in  the  municipality,  of  land  values  in  the  suburbs,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  building  of  houses.  It  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  building  of  houses,  and  it  has  influenced  the  rates  of 
insurance.  This  latter  point,  the  rates  of  insurance  before  and 
after  municipal  ownership, — a  comparison  of  rates  of  insurance 
in  different  localities  under  these  different  conditions,— is  of 
great  importance,  and  it  seems  to  me  should  be  considered  by 
you. 

As  to  the  method  of  investigation,  I  believe  Professor  Bemis 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  it  requires  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  each  plant.     I  have  been   compelled  to  depend  upon 
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Baker's  Water  Works  Manual  and  such  slight  personal  investi- 
:gation  as  I  and  my  students  could  make.  The  results  are  not 
satisfactory,  as  3'ou  of  course  know,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  proper  way,  and  as  you  have  asked  me  to  give  suggestions, 
I  should  say,  with  my  inexperience  as  a  statistical  investigator, 
that  the  proper  way  would  be  for  these  different  subjects  to  be 
divided  up  amongst  the  different  bureaus  or  commissions.  It 
would  be  quite  proper  for  the  National  Department  of  Labor 
to  take  the  gas  industry  in  this  country  and  to  make  the  inves- 
tigation in  foreign  countries,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  contribution  on  this  subject.  Let  the  National  Depart- 
ment take  the  gas  industry,  and  I  believe  there  is  but  one  state 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  any  practical  results  of 
electric-lighting  under  private  management,  and  that  is  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  by  virtue  only  of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts 
has  a  commission  which  is  already  legally  empowered  to  secure 
the  information  from  electric -lighting  companies ;  but  even 
there  the  electric-lighting  plants  under  municipal  control 
have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  furnish  good 
results.  An  investigation  of  electric- lighting  in  Massachusetts 
would  be  more  valuable  than  in  any  other  state,  if  my  observa- 
tion is  correct.  The  water  works  plants  should  be  investigated 
by  each  of  the  bureaus  in  its  own  state.  That  is  a  simple  prob- 
lem. It  is  one  which  would  furnish  a  criterion  for  future  inves- 
tigations of  gas  and  electric-light  as  to  the  methods  and  as  to 
the  principles  of  co-operation  of  consumers.  It  would  bring 
out  the  theoretical  principles  adequately,  and  it  does  not  require 
expert  capacity  on  the  part  of  special  agents.  It  can  be 
carried  out  to  great  advantage  by  each  bureau.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  view  of  the  present  equipment  of  the  various  bureaus, 
that  the  three  lines  of  investigation  I  have  mdicated  are  the 
most  fruitful 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


The  President :  We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having 
present  with  us  this  morning  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
only  commission  in  the  United  States  raised  by  law  for  the  con- 
trol of  gas  and  electric-lighting.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  Hon.  F.  E.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gas  and 
Electric-Light  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts. 
8 
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MR.    BARKER. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 

I  hardly  think  I  am  ready  to  speak  on  this  subject  at  thi& 
time  and  in  this  place.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here,  and  have 
listened  with  much  interest  to  the  papers  and  the  discussion, 
upon  this  topic,  but  have  not  prepared  myself  to  talk  upon  it. 
Your  president,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing-  for 
some  years,  and  who  comes  from  the  same  state,  being  in  a 
position  to  realize  how  little  1  know  about  statistics  and  statis- 
tical methods,  gave  me  an  invitation  to  attend  this  convention 
to  see,  I  suppose,  if  I  could  learn  something,  and  1  have  come 
more  to  indulge  that  hope  than  to  assist  you  in  matters  with, 
which  you  are  all  so  familiar. 

The  subject  has  been  so  ably  presented  in  the  opening 
paper  and  the  ground  has  been  gone  over  so  thoroughly  that  I 
could  in  any  event  add  but  little. 

Moreover,  I  have  heard  the  merits  and  demerits  of  munici- 
pal ownership  and  control  so  much  discussed,  and  have  given 
this  particular  topic  so  much  study  that  I  fear  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  upon  it  without  the  risk  of  being 
called  down  by  your  vigilant  president  for  some  apparent  effort 
to  argue  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. I  have  found  the  subject  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  upon  both  sides  that  I  have  not  yet 
ventured  to  take  any  positive  position  upon  one  side  or  the 
other,  so  that  if  I  seem  to  do  so  now  it  must  be  only  seeming. 

Having  for  ten  years  had  to  do  with  the  gathering  of  statis- 
tics relating  to  gas  and  electric-lighting  companies,  the  dissem* 
ination  of  information  about  them  and  the  burden  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  them,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  an 
investigation  as  you  are  now  considering  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
sent serious  difficulties.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  such  an 
inquiry,  intelligently  and  successfully  prosecuted,  would  prove 
of  substantial  public  advantage.  Few,  if  any,  subjects  of  equal 
importance  seem  to  me  so  lacking  in  reliable  and  detailed  data. 
This  is  due  in  part,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  even  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  business  do  not  themselves  possess  the  necessary 
material.  The  gas  business,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
has  been  an  extremely  profitable  one.  Strict  economies  of 
administration  were  of  minor  importance,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  rigidly  accurate  system  of  accounts  was  therefore  but  little 
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felt.  Although  the  companies  in  our  own  state  are  among  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  the  general  condition  of  their  accounts 
when  first  we  began  to  scrutinize  and  deal  with  them,  greatly 
surprised  us.  A  uniform  system  of  accounts  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  statistical  work,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
reliable  statistics  are  possible  without  it.  We  have  succeeded  in 
great  measure  in  securing  this  among  the  gas  companies  of 
Massachusetts,  and  while  I  know  that  many  companies  outside 
of  our  own  state  have  adopted  our  system  of  accounts,  there  is 
yet,  according  to  my  own  observation,  great  lack  of  uniformity 
not  only  through  the  country  at  large  but  within  the  limits  ol 
single  states.  The  fact  that  the  business  has  come  to  be  much 
less  profitable  than  formerly  has  imposed  upon  the  managers  a 
desire  to  compare  among  themselves  reliable  data,  and  to  this 
end  to  seek  uniformity  of  accounts  and  records,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent tendency  is  strongly  in  that  direction. 

The  fact  that  without  legislation  in  your  respective  states  to 
assist  you,  the  information  from  private  corporations  must  be 
entirely  voluntary  may  prove  a  serious  difficulty  even  where 
the  managers  possess  accurate  and  reliable  data.  The  condi- 
tion of  their  business  and  the  welfare  of  their  companies  may 
seem  to  them  to  make  it  inexpedient  or  against  their  interests  to 
publicly  exhibit  the  information.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  to  some  extent  the  acquaintance  of  engineers,  and  to 
study  the  workings  of  many  plants  throughout  the  country,  but 
I  have  have  found  managers,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
reluctant  to  disclose  even  the  annual  output  of  their  companies. 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  found  in  the  natural  reluctance 
of  business  men  to  exhibit  their  private  affairs,  and  in  the  fear 
that  any  information  may  be  used  to  the  injury  of  their  corpor- 
ation, either  in  the  encouragement  of  a  rival  enterprise  or  in 
some  of  their  other  relations  with  the  municipality.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law,  which  compels  companies  to  exhibit  exhaustive 
data,  seems  to  recognize  that  this  fear  has  some  foundation, 
because  it  couples  with  the  power  to  collect  data,  the  power  to 
protect  a  company  against  unreasonable  exactions  by  the  mu- 
nicipality and  to  preserve  its  territory  against  the  inroads  of  rival 
concerns  if  the  board  to  which  the  information  is  given  deems 
such  a  course  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  public  interest. 

If  an  attempt  be  made  to  collect  information  respecting  the 
electric-lighting  business,  one  difficulty  peculiar  to  that,  I  think, 
will  be  the  failure  of  the  managers  to  utilize  in  their  records 
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and  accounts  any  common  standard  or  unit.  The  English  Board 
of  Trade  some  years  ago  established  as  a  unit  for  the  measure- 
ment of  electrical  output  the  kilowatt  of  energy,  or  the  kilowatt 
hour,  but  the  use  of  this,  although  the  best  term  known,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  has  not  been  generally  adopted  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  very  few  electric- 
lighting  companies  make  an  attempt  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  their  output  except  as  measured  by  the  dollars  which  they 
receive.  The  gas  companies  have  their  unit  in  the  thousand 
feet  of  gas,  the  whole  management  of  the  business  revolves 
around  that  unit,  and  in  well-managed  works  a  careful  record 
of  the  make  and  output  is  kept.  Such  methods,  however,  have 
rarely  been  adopted  by  the  electric-light  companies.  Even  in 
our  own  state  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  keeping  of  such 
records  by  the  electric-light  companies,  over  which  we  have 
supervision,  and  we  have  only  just  succeeded,  after  three  years 
of  effort,  in  securing  legislative  authority  to  compel  such  records 
to  be  kept,  the  effort  for  such  authority  having  been  opposed  by 
the  companies,  who  feared  it  might  be  against  their  interests. 

Although  the  unit  of  output  and  manufacture  in  the  gas  busi- 
ness is  well  understood  and  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
country,  other  units,  such  as  the  ton  of  coal,  the  chaldron  of 
coke  and  the  barrel  of  tar,  differ  widely  in  different  localities. 
The  ton  of  coal  might  seem  to  be  a  term  of  precision,  but  it 
varies  in  different  works  by  nearly  twelve  per  cent.,  some  reckon- 
ing the  short  ton,  others  the  long  ton,  while  in  some  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  states  the  companies  do  not  reckon  coal  by  the 
ton  at  all,  but  by  the  bushel.  I  have  found  engineers  unable  to 
answer  the  inquiry  as  to  how  many  of  their  bushels  it  would 
take  to  make  a  ton  ;  the  question  was  new  to  them. 

I  think  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  apon  the  importance 
of  having  this  information  gathered,  if  it  be  gathered  at  all, 
by  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  business  to  be  investi- 
gated, or  at  least  that  the  bureau  under  whose  immediate  super- 
vision the  information  is  gathered  may  have  the  active  assistance 
of  such  persons.  No  collection  of  data  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  attention  to  the  matter  of  depreciation  and  a  con- 
sideration of  what  is  a  proper  charge  for  this  item.  It  is 
certainly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  operation  as  much  as  either  coal 
or  labor,  but  it  is  one  that  is  often  overlooked,  not  only  by 
the  municipal  authorities  but  by  the  companies,  and  is  one 
about  which  engineers  and  managers  have  only  limited  data 
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and  widely  differing  opinions.  Depreciation  should  not  only 
account  for  the  actual  deterioration  of  the  apparatus  due  to  its 
use,  but  should  include  the  reduction  in  the  market  price  of 
apparatus,  and  the  loss  upon  apparatus  which  becomes  commer- 
cially useless  through  the  progress  of  the  art,  as  well  as  those 
appliances  which  may  become  valueless  not  because  they  are 
worn  out  or  out  of  date,  but  because  the  growth  of  the  business 
in  that  particular  locality  makes  it  no  longer  economical  to  use 
them  and,  although  in  condition  to  do  the  work  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed,  nevertheless  become  practically  use- 
less through  the  necessity  for  a  reconstruction  or  rearrange- 
ment of  the  works  to  meet  new  conditions.  Charges  for 
depreciation  by  different  managers  will  usually  depend  upon 
their  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  items  and  upon 
the  degree  of  profit  which  the  business  brings. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  apologize,  Mr.  President,  for  the  rambling 
way  in  which  I  have  made  these  suggestions  through  lack  of 
previous  preparation.  I  am  sure  this  discussion  will  be  of  public 
interest  and  advantage.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ferring more  directly  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see 
here  and  whom  I  have  known  heretofore  only  through  corre- 
spondence, and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  the  association  and 
its  members,  individually  or  collectively,  any  information  or 
assistance  in  my  power  in  a  matter  of  such  interest  and 
importance  as  you  are  now  considering. 

The  President :  The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  to  which  I  believe  many  of  you  belong,  is  present, 
and  has  consented  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  one  feature  of  our 
proposed  investigation.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
to  the  convention,  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association. 


REMARKS    OF    MR.    JOHN    S.    CLARK. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  feel,  in  rising  before  such  an  audience  as  this,  very  much 
as  Mr.  Mark  Twain  did  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  address  an  association  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  ;  he  thought  he  could  speak  from  an  unprejudiced 
standpoint,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  nothing  about  the  subject  I 

Whfle  I  am  not  particularly  conversant  with  the  details  of 
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your  subject,  it  is  one  that  interests  me  profoundly,  particularly 
in  its  broad  relation  to  social  well-being  Those  of  us  who  are 
studying  the  broad  social  questions  of  the  day,  see  vast  aggre- 
gations of  people  coming  under  new  urban  conditions  so 
characteristic  of  our  time,  and  see  that  when  men  come  together 
in  these  large  aggregations,  new  issues  at  once  confront  them, — 
social  issues  of  the  utmost  importance.  These  questions  which 
you  are  discussing, — the  question  of  water  supply  and  also  the 
illumination  of  great  municipalities, — are  not  merely  questions 
of  immediate  physical  convenience,  of  bringing  water  into  the 
houses  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  by  means  of  a  faucet  and  pro- 
viding an  illuminant  so  that  it  may  be  had  by  turning  a  screw  ; 
they  are  questions  which  seriously  affect  the  social  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  those  towns  or  cities  and  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  time  has  been  when  the  minority  of  the  people 
lived  massed  in  towns  (small  towns  at  that)  and  the  majority 
under  rural  conditions.  The  case  is  rapidly  becoming  reversed. 
We  cannot  much  longer  look  to  genuine  country  life  for  the 
nation's  vigor.  It  behooves  us  to  watch  and  work  for  the 
improvement  of  urban  conditions ;  to  make  city  life  itself 
thoroughly  wholesome  and  healthy,  if  we  want  to  keep  a  sound 
physical  basis  for  the  national  life.  This  question  of  water 
supply  and  illumination  has  a  great  influence  on  the  physical 
health  which  underlies  mental  and  moral  vigor  in  our  great 
municipalities.  As  Professor  Bemis  and  Professor  Commons 
have  said,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  individual  cases  in  order 
to  get  all  the  bearings  of  this  important  question, — the  effect 
the  extension  of  water  mains  have  on  the  value  of  property  in 
various  parts  of  a  municipality,  the  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  all  these  things  are  essential  parts  of  the  main 
question  and  interests  us  according  to  the  standpoint  from 
which  we  look  at  the  subject.  I  have  chosen  this  line  of  thought, 
because,  as  a  citizen  visiting  your  association,  I  feel  that  this 
question  of  water  supply  and  illumination  are  important  to 
the  social  well-being.  Can  those  necessities  be  best  supplied 
by  private  corporations?  I  take  it  that  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  private  corporations  can  supply  our  municipalities  with 
water  and  illumination  of  the  best  quality  at  the  cost  of  four  or 
five  per  cent,  on  the  investment  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
enterprises,  there  will  be  very  little  agitation  looking  to  a 
correction  of  any  abuses  that  may  occur ;  for  we  see  that  when 
we  want  to  borrow  money  for  municipal  purposes  on  manicipal 
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credit,  we  can  get  the  money  for  from  three  to  five  per  cent.,  or  in 
^extreme  cases  for  six  per  cent.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Professor 
Bemis  has  called  down  upon  his  head  some  very  emphatic 
blessings  because  he  has  rather  doubted  the  contention  that  the 
private  supply  of  these  necessities  could  not  be  secured  at  a  cost 
•of  three  or  four  per  cent.  The  great  question  before  you,  as  to 
how  municipalities  can  best  be  supplied  with  these  necessities 
and  at  the  cheapest  cost,  is  one  in  which  we  are  all  intensely 
interested.  I  do  not  suppose  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
■can  be  supplied  more  cheaply  and  economically  through  private 
•enterprise  than  under  the  direction  of  the  municipalities  there 
^ould  be  anybody  disposed  to  question  that  line  of  policy. 
What  you  want,  and  what  we  all  want,  is  to  get  the  best  service 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts,  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  undertaking  the  investigation  of  the  munici- 
pal ownership  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  when  that  committee  reports  the  subject  will  come 
before  the  association  for  further  discussion. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Saratoga,  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.,  June  25. 


THIRD    DAY. 


The  convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel,  Saratoga,  with  President  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  President :  The  unfinished  business  is  the  discussion  of 
the  expediency  of  undertaking  an  investigation  relating  to  the 
municipal  ownership  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  which  they  recommended  to  the  convention  the  question  of 
investigating  this  subject,  the  investigation  not  to  be  considered 
for  or  against  municipal  ownership,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  all  facts  bearing  upon  the  question.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  yesterday  for 
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action,  and  if  that  committee  is  ready  to  make  a  report  that 
would  bring  the  question  formally  before  the  convention  for 
discussion.     The  chair  awaits  the  pleasure  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Home  :  The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  of  which  Com- 
missioner Wadlin  is  chairman,  has  prepared  a  resolution,  in 
response  to  the  action  of  the  convention  yesterday,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Wadlin,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to  Boston 
last  night,  the  duty  of  presenting  that  resolution  devolved  upon 
me.     The  resolution  is  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  offices  represented  in  this- 
association  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  private  and  municipal 
ownership  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants,  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  methods  and  limits  of  such  an  investigation  and  the  preparation 
of  blanks  to  be  used  therefor,  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  committee  consist-^ 
ing  of  the  President  of  this  association  and  two  others  to  be  appointed  by 
him,  which  committee  shall  report  its  conclusions  and  recommendation  to* 
the  various  bureaus  by  correspondence. 


The  President :  You  have  heard  the  resolution  reported  by 
the  committee.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution  commits  the 
convention  to  the  investigation  as  recommended  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  leaves  the  preparation  of  blanks  and 
the  arrangement  of  details  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of 
the  President  of  the  association  and  two  members  thereof.  The 
question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  Meriwether  :  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  importance  of 
investigating  the  subject  of  such  municipal  franchises  as  street 
railways,  water  works,  gas  works,  etc.,  but  I  do  not  see  in  what 
way  these  investigations  can  be  conducted  with  special  reference 
to  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  such  corporations. 

Yesterday,  Professor  Bemis  alluded  to  certain  errors  made 
by  private  investigators  who  had  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
cost  of  coal  in  determining  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
municipal  ownership  was  desirable.  Such  errors  as  these  seem 
to  me  small  compared  with  other  difficulties  that  present 
themselves.  Investigation  may  show  in  the  case  of  one  city 
that  public  construction  and  operation  of  a  water  works  or  a 
street   railway   may  be    less    than    private    construction   and 
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operation,  but,  after  all,  this  will  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  would  be  cheaper  in  any  other  city  ; 
nor  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  for  another  city  to  build  water 
works  and  street  railways  rather  than  to  permit  private  corpo- 
rations to  build  them.  This  for  the  reason  that  political 
conditions  in  one  city  may  be  very  different  from  political 
conditions  in  any  other.  The  patriotic  interest  displayed  by 
the  citizens  of  one  city  may  be  so  great  that  public  operation  of 
street  railways,  etc.,  may  prove  a  great  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  patriotic  sentiment  in  another  city  may  be  so  lacking 
that  the  affairs  of  that  city  may  be  largely  in  the  control  of 
what  may  be  called  the  "  freebooting "  element,  and  public 
ownership  of  street  railways  and  water  works  in  such  cities  may 
mean  the  enrichment  of  corrupt  city  politicians  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

How  can  the  statistical  method  be  used  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  civic  sentiment  of  a  given  city 
is  sufficiently  aroused  to  guarantee  success  in  the  conduct  of 
such  corporations  as  water  works  and  street  railways  ? 

In  his  valuable  work  on  municipal  government.  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  describes  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  street  railways  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  of  this  subject  by  our  labor  bureaus 
may  show  a  number  of  instances  in  the  United  States  where 
municipal  ownership  of  water  works,  etc.,  has  proved  an  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  but  after  all  this  has  been  done,  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  because  Glasgow  and 
certain  other  cities  had  found  the  experiment  to  be  successful 
that  therefore  it  would  be  successful  in  any  city  that  might  care 
to  adopt  it. 

It  does  not  require  investigation  to  prove  that  what  a  private 
corporation  can  successfully  accomplish  can  also  be  accom- 
plished by  a  municipal  corporation,  providing  the  municipal  cor- 
poration is  composed  of  men  of  integrity  and  business  ability^ 
willing  to  devote  their  talents  to  the  public  cause.  This  much 
needs  no  proving,  and  the  rest — as  to  whether  a  given  city's 
civic  sentiment  is  sufficiently  aroused  to  insure  good  business 
management  of  city  affairs — can  hardly  be  demonstrated  by  the 
statistical  method. 

In  Missouri  we  have  already  taken  up  the  question  of  street 
railway  franchises,  and  while  the  information  obtained  may 
prove  of  value  in  showing  what  these  corporations  receive  from 
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the  public  and  what  in  return  the  public  receive  from  them,  and 
what  the  public  might  with  reason  demand  from  them  ;  still  I 
do  not  think  anything  we  have  done,  or  could  have  done,  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  question  whether  St.  Louis  will  do  well 
to  take  charge  of  these  corporations  and  operate  them  ;  that 
point  cannot  be  determined  until  we  can  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  earnest  and  patriotic  citizens  take  an  interest  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  any  city 
where  a  private  corporation  operates  gas  or  water  works  suc- 
cessfully the  municipal  government  could  run  these  same  works 
with  equal  success,  provided  the  municipal  government  is  com- 
posed of  the  right  class  of  citizens. 

Is  there  any  way  to  determine  whether  in  a  given  commun- 
ity the  better  class  of  people  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  city 
government  to  make  it  safe  for  the  public  to  operate  its  own 
water  works,  street  railways,  etc.  ? 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis  the  better 
class  of  citizens  have  not  taken  that  interest  in  city  government 
which  would  lead  me  to  hope  for  the  wisest  or  most  economical 
operations  of  street  railways  were  the  city  to  undertake  their 
management ;  to  such  an  extent  has  the  city  government  been 
turned  over  to  self-seeking  politicians  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  prevent  the  House  of  Delegates  and  Council  of  St.  Louis 
from  giving  away  to  private  corporations  franchises  which  might 
easily  have  been  sold  for  millions  of  dollars  had  our  city  fathers 
been  half  as  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  as  they  were 
for  their  own  welfare. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  investigation,  and  will  do  all  I 
can  to  forward  it ;  because  the  more  the  public  knows  about 
these  franchises  and  semi  public  corporations  the  better  it  will 
be  ;  but  as  I  understand  the  situation,  I  cannot  see  much  ground 
for  hoping  that  the  present  investigation  will  materially  aid  in 
solving  the  question  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage for  municipalities  to  own  this  class  of  corporations. 

The  President  (from  the  floor,  Mr.  Meriwether  having  been 
called  to  the  chair)  :  I  will  state  to  the  convention  that  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  seeking  some  line  of  inquiry  which 
could  be  taken  up  by  the  bureaus  at  large,  hit  upon  this  topic 
of  municipal  ownership.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  you 
that  the  convention  itself  was  organized  for  the  very  purpose 
of  aiding  in  securing  uniform   investigations   throughout   the 
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States ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  investigation,  conducted 
by  all  the  bureaus  simultaneously  and  on  a  uniform  basis,  has 
been  undertaken,  for  the  reason,  first,  that  the  bureaus  were 
created  at  different  times,  some  being  now  nearly  a  generation 
old  and  others  having  been  in  existence  but  a  short  time  ;  so 
that  when  some  of  the  newer  bureaus  have  sought  to  take  up  a 
uniform  investigation  they  have  found  it  to  be  impossible,  be- 
cause the  inquiry  which  they  desired  to  enter  upon  had  been 
carried  through  by  some  of  the  older  bureaus.  That  is  one 
reason  which  has  prevented  so  far  any  general  investigation  by 
all  of  the  bureaus.  The  second  reason  why  uniform  work  has 
not  been  undertaken  is  the  difference  in  the  industries  of  the 
various  states  represented  in  the  convention.  Without  elabora- 
tion, you  will  see  at  once  that  a  bureau  situated  in  a  state 
devoted  to  a  certain  line  of  industries  would  naturally  want  to 
prosecute  investigations  relating  to  those  industries,  while  the 
bureau  in  another  state  devoted  to  an  entirely  different  line  of 
industries  would  feel  called  upon  to  give  its  attention  to  the  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  its  own  state  ;  therefore  the  convention 
has  never  been  able,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  enter  upon  a 
uniform  and  simultaneous  investigation.  The  question  of  the 
municipal  ownership  of  gas,  water,  and  electric-light  works 
seemed  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  furnish  the  basis  for  an 
investigation  which  could  be  entered  upon  by  all  the  bureaus 
at  the  same  time  and  upon  uniform  blanks  to  be  used  by  each 
and  every  one  of  the  commissioners,  provided  the  convention 
should  see  fit  to  take  up  the  investigation  at  all.  The  theory 
of  statistics  which  actuated  the  committee  was  not  whether 
municipal  ownership  was  desirable  or  undesirable,  but  whether 
any  investigation  could  be  instituted  which  would  enable 
municipalities  and  the  citizens  thereof  to  determine  whether 
there  was  any  advantage  to  the  consumers  in  such  ownership, 
or  whether  on  account  of  the  cost,  they  should  continue  in  the 
old  way.  That  was  the  theory  of  the  committee  in  making  the 
recommendation  that  this  convention  consider  the  expediency 
of  making  a  uniform  investigation  relative  to  such  ownership. 
Now,  I  think  that  the  papers  read  before  the  convention  yester- 
day are  very  able,  and  that  they  point  out  to  us  most  clearly  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  such  an  investigation, 
should  the  convention  see  fit  to  enter  upon  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  undertakings  upon  which  we  could  enter,  and  so 
far  as  my  own  view  of  the  case  is  concerned,  I  am  free  to  say 
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that  if  we  go  no  farther  than  to  print  the  papers  and  remarks 
of  yesterday  we  shall  do  a  great  public  service. 

A  great  many  people  think  it  is  very  easy  to  make  such  an 
investigation  as  that  contemplated — that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
make  a  few  inquiries  of  each  establishment  involved  and  print 
the  result.  That  sounds  exceedingly  easy,  but  it  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  do.  Dr.  Willcox  pointed  out  the  difficulties, 
and  he  was  supplemented  by  Prof.  Bemis  and  others,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  in  detail.  Mr.  Barker,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  only  gas  commission  in  the  country,  showed, 
furthermore,  how  difficult  it  is,  even  for  a  commission  with  the 
laws  of  its  state  behind  it,  to  collect  this  information.  I  agree 
quite  fully  with  what  Mr.  Barker,  the  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission,  has  said,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties,  I  believe  that  this  convention,  or  the  various 
bureaus  composing  it,  can  conduct  an  investigation  which  will 
result  in  certain  lines  of  information  which,  if  not  complete,  if 
not  adequate  to  determine  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
municipal  ownership,  will  at  least  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  so  that  the  question  shall  become 
a  familiar  one  to  them.  The  question  of  municipal  ownership 
of  gas  and  electric-light  plants  and  water  works  is  no  longer  a 
question  even  of  municipal  socialism  ;  it  is  purely  a  question  of 
business.  If  one  community  finds  that  another  neighboring 
community  can  supply  its  inhabitants  with  electric-light  or 
gas-light  or  water  at  a  less  rate  than  a  like  community  operating 
under  some  other  method  can  perform  the  same  service,  then 
that  information  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  underlying  the  business  operations  of  these 
corporations.  So,  if  the  convention  should  see  fit  to  take  up 
this  investigation,  we  can  ascertain  at  least  some  of  the  more 
easily  obtainable  information,  if  not  the  more  difficult.  I  be- 
lieve, furthermore,  from  my  experience  in  conducting  investi- 
Pfations  into  the  cost  of  production,  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do, 
that  we  shall  find  a  sufficient  number  of  concerns  that  will  give 
us  concrete,  representative  information.  We  must  not  expect  to 
get  information  from  each  and  every  one  of  the  private  corpor- 
ations now  engaged  in  these  business  enterprises,  but  we  will 
get  here  and  there  crucial  information  which  will  be  beneficial 
in  forming  a  fairly  accurate  conclusion.  That  much  we  can  do, 
no  matter  what  the  difficulties  are.  We  can  get  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying electric-light,  gas,  and  water  by  the  municipal  concerns. 
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and  we  can  get  the  price  which  the  constituents  of  those  con- 
cerns have  to  pay  for  these  commodities.  Whether  we  can  get 
the  cost  and  the  price  of  these  commodities  as  furnished  by  pri- 
vate corporations  is  a  more  difficult  question,  but  we  certainly 
can  get  the  price  to  the  consumer.  We  do  not  have  to  depend 
upon  the  good-will  of  the  managers  of  a  private  gas  works  to 
get  the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer  ;  that  can  be  ascertained 
independently  of  any  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  management. 
I  believe  that  here  and  there,  as  I  have  said,  the  management 
will  give  us  the  cost  of  gas  in  the  receiver,  and  by  units  which 
shall  be  fairly  representative  of  conditions  in  every  community. 
If  we  can  do  this,  even  in  a  partial  way,  we  shall  be  contribu- 
ting to  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  We  can,  without  any  difficulty,  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  municipal  ownership  has  thus  far  been  car- 
ried. There  can  be  no  opposition  strong  enough  to  prevent 
that, — there  can  be  no  antagonism,  either  on  the  part  of  munic- 
ipalities or  of  private  corporations,  that  will  prevent  us  from 
securing  accurate  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  munic- 
ipal ownership  has  already  been  carried,  and  if  we  accomplish 
nothing  else,  that  information  alone  will  be  worth  all  the  efforts 
we  may  make  as  the  result  of  our  deliberations  here  to-day.  I 
hope,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
that  face  us  in  the  consideration  of  this  investigation,  that  the 
resolution  may  be  adopted,  and  it  is  just  and  fair  to  you  for  me 
to  state,  here  and  now,  before  you  vote  upon  the  question,  just 
what  you  can  depend  upon  so  far  as  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  concerned.  Should  this  resolution  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  adopted, 
and  the  committee  raised  under  it,  can  frame  uniform  blanks, 
which  I  confess  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  features  of  the  whole 
business, — but  if  the  resolution  is  adopted  and  the  committee  is 
able  to  frame  uniform  blanks  which  will  enable  us  to  conduct 
an  investigation  on  a  scientific  basis  all  over  the  United  States, 
the  department  which  I  represent  will  take  up  those  states  which 
have  no  bureaus,  thus  completing  the  whole  chain  ;  and  further- 
more, should  any  one  of  the  bureaus  represented  by  a  commis- 
sioner of  labor  not  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  the  investi- 
gation at  the  time  the  others  decide  to  begin  it,  we  will  take 
that  state  also,  so  that,  with  those  states  which  have  bureaus  of 
labor  and  which  enter  upon  the  investigation,  and  the  work 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  will  do,  we  will 
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have  an  investigation  which  will  cover  every  one  of  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States,  thus  giving  to  the  public  a 
complete  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  municipal  ownership 
has  been  carried  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  we  will  under- 
take to  make  a  compilation  of  the  literature  already  existing 
upon  this  subject,— a  compilation  from  official  reports  at  home 
and  abroad, — putting  that  into  concrete,  abstract  form,  and  fur- 
nish every  bureau  in  the  country  with  a  copy,  so  that  you  will 
be  at  no  expense  whatever  for  that  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Simmerman :  Could  that  be  done  within  the  next  six 
or  eight  months,  so  that  we  could  have  it  for  use  next  year  ? 

The  President :  Yes.  That  compilation  would  not  be  a 
very  difficult  matter,  as  the  literature  up  to  date  is  not  exten- 
sive. We  will  make  that  compilation  and  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
results  to  every  commissioner  of  labor  in  the  countr}',  so  that  he 
can  incorporate  in  it  his  own  report,  thus  relieving  him  of  that 
expense.  Furthermore,  if  this  resolution  should  be  adopted, 
and,  if  any  one  of  the  commissioners  should  so  desire,  or  all  of 
them,— it  had  better  be  all, — we  will  undertake  to  tabulate  the 
results  for  each  state  and  furnish  each  bureau  with  that  complete 
tabulation,  not  only  for  the  state  involved,  but  for  all  the  states, 
so  that  each  commissioner  can  have  all  the  facts  for  the  whole 
country  in  tabulated  form.  Furthermore,  should  any  bureau 
that  undertakes  to  carry  on  this  investigation  find  that  it  needs 
more  assistance  than  its  own  appropriation  will  warrant,  I  will 
see  that  its  force  is  supplemented  from  Washington.  (Applause.) 

Now,  this  investigation,  should  the  resolution  be  adopted, 
may  be  an  abject  failure  ;  but  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  success  sometimes  in 
failure.  If  this  body,  representing  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
states  of  the  Union,  cannot  make  a  success  of  an  investigation 
entered  upon  with  earnestness  and  with  sincerity  on  this  line  of 
subjects,  then  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  will  have  to 
take  a  new  lease,  and  there  will  have  to  be  something  else 
besides  information  and  positive  data  upon  which  to  form  con- 
clusions, and  it  will  have  become  then  a  political  issue  without 
the  facts,  as  so  many  issues  are  at  the  present  time.  It  is  our 
duty  to  our  constituents  everywhere,  it  seems  to  me,  to  see  to  it 
that  they  be  informed  on  this  great  question,  which  is  being 
agitated  more  and  more  every  year,  and  informed  with  all  the 
accuracy  that  it  is  possible  to  put  into  the  information.  If  we 
fail,  any  body  of  men  would  fail.     Again,  there  is  another  con- 
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sideration,  which  is  not  a  public  one,  but  which  touches  us 
individually  and  officially,  and  that  is  that  every  man  in  the 
United  States,  whether  he  believes  in  municipal  ownership  or 
whether  he  opposes  it,  will  welcome  this  investigation  in  the 
warmest  way.  Business  men  have  said  to  me,  "  I  hope  your 
convention  will  undertake  this  investigation,  because  we  know 
nothing  about  the  subject ;  we  do  not  know  how  far  it  has  gone. 
We  believe  it  is  a  business  matter,  after  all,  and  we  want  to  be 
informed  upon  it."  But  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  giving  not 
only  the  friends  but  the  opponents  of  municipal  ownership  the 
facts,  so  that  each  side  can  shape  its  conclusions  according  to 
them,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  this  convention  can  do 
for  its  own  welfare,  for  no  other  single  investigation  which  I 
can  call  to  mind  will  so  thoroughly  solidify  the  interests  of  all 
the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  country  and  so  thoroughly 
bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
being  united  in  a  great  public  work.  So  from  every  considera- 
tion,— the  public  interest,  the  interest  of  our  respective  offices, 
the  interest  of  this  convention, — it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  resolution  which  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee.     (Applause. ) 

The  President  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  McDonough  :  After  listening  to  the  very  clear  and  con- 
cise  statement  of  the  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  must  thoroughly  understand  the  question^ 
and  as  time  is  precious,  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Schilling  :  I  merely  wish  to  remark  that  the  only  dis- 
appointment I  felt  yesterday  morning,  in  listening  to  the  papers 
presented  on  this  subject,  came  from  the  fact  that  it  was  simply 
a  question  as  between  the  present  private,  monopolistic  control 
and  municipal  control,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly 
undenstand  those  terms, — that  is,  whether  or  not  the  commun- 
ity should  own  and  operate  its  own  plant.  There  was  nothing 
said  yesterday,  or  even  this  morning,  in  regard  to  the  Detroit 
or  Toronto  method,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  give  that  our  attention. 

The  President :  I  think  that  would  legitimately  form  a  part 
of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Schilling  :  I  really  think  that  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  investigation.     I  believe  you  will  find  that  most  private  cor- 
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porations  depending  for  their  existence  upon  franchises  pay 
larger  dividends,  especially  in  large  cities,  than  are  received  in 
other  lines  of  enterprise.  That  fact  alone  convinces  the  average 
man  who  pays  any  attention  to  the  matter  that  something  is 
wrong  somewhere.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  found  that  the  peo 
pie  who  are  making  these  investments  can  afford  to  pay  large 
bribes  for  their  franchises,  and  that  they  periodically  come  to- 
gether and  by  a  purely  arbitrary  rule  determine  what  those 
franchises  are  worth  for  the  coming  year,  and  then  issue  and 
sell  stocks  to  cover  the  increased  valuation.  The  other  side  of 
that  is  municipal  ownership  and  control,  where  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  other  evil,  frequently  mentioned,  that  these 
institutions  become  the  home  of  all  the  political  heelers, — the 
incompetent  men  who  in  other  walks  of  life  have  demonstrated 
their  inability  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  existence, — where 
every  politician  who  has  any  influence  can  unload  some  of  his 
friends.  So  we  are  confronted  with  those  two  phrases  of  the 
subject,  both  offering  very  serious  obstacles.  Upon  the  one  side 
the  people  are  plundered  ;  upon  the  other  side  they  provide,  as 
it  were,  a  stamping  ground  for  all  the  incompetent  people  of 
the  community,  and  the  pay-rolls  are  lumbered  down  with  more 
people  than  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  middle  ground,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  very 
proper  thing  to  consider.  In  my  judgment  the  Detroit  and  To- 
ronto method,  under  which  the  citizens  give  franchises  to  these 
organizations,  but  impose  certain  conditions,  such  as  that  they 
cannot  employ  their  men  more  than  so  many  hours,  that  the 
minimum  wage  shall  not  go  below  a  certain  point,  that  at  cer- 
tain hours  in  the  day  tickets  shall  be  furnished  to  the  working 
people  at  reduced  rates,  etc.,  would  offer  a  possible  solution  to 
the  problem  which  we  are  trying  to  solve.  There  remains,  of 
course,  the  question  whether  it  is  better  that  the  city  should 
receive  an  annual  bonus  from  the  corporation  for  the  privilege 
of  operating  the  franchise,  or  whether  the  cost  of  service  should 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  leaving  the  bonus  in  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens  individually. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  resolution  as  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  President  selected  Mr.  Meriwether,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts,  to  serve  with  him  on  the  committee 
created  by  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  Home,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  hereby  tendered  to 
Governor  Morton  for  the  complimentary  banquet  tendered  to  the  associa- 
tion daring  its  visit  to  Albany  ;  to  Commissioner  McDonough  and  ex-Com- 
missioner Dowling,  and  the  former's  assistants,  for  their  efficient  arrange- 
ments, which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  convention  ; 
to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company,  the  Albany  Railway 
Company,  and  the  Albany  and  Troy  Steamboat  Company  for  transportation 
furnished  ;  to  Mr.  Thome,  manager  of  the  Harmony  Mills,  of  Cohoes  ;  Major 
Arnold,  of  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Watervleit ;  Professor  Boss,  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory,  and  to  Mr.  Frederick  Easton,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings,  for  courtesies  extended  to  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ives,  of  Connecticut,  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  were  tendered  to  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox  and  Prof. 
Edward  W.  Bemis  for  the  papers  which  they  read  before  the 
convention  ;  to  Mr.  M.  N.  Baker  and  Mr.  Osborne  Howes  for 
the  papers  which  they  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
convention  ;  and  to  Hon.  James  W.  Latta,  Hon.  F.  E.  Barker, 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Clark,  for  their 
remarks  before  the  convention;  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed  to  record  this  action  in  the  minutes  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morse,  of  Michigan,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President,  and  Hon.  L.  G.  Powers, 
Secretary  of  the  convention  ;  that  very  much  of  the  success  of  this  and  pre- 
ceding conventions  of  the  association  has  been  due  to  the  able  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  Colonel  Wright  has  presided  over  its  deliberations,  and  to 
his  untiring  perseverance  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  that  as 
Secretary  for  the  past  two  years,  Hon.  L.  G.  Powers  has  brought  to  the  per- 
formance'of  his  duties  exceptional  abilities,  which  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  successful  transaction  of  the  business  of  our  conventions,  and  that 
this  association  fully  appreciates  the  many  courtesies  received  from  him. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schilling,  of  Illinois,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  tender  an  invitation,  on  behalf  of  the  convention, 
to  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  the  Association,  to 
deliver  an  address  on  '*  The  Industrial  Development  of  the 
South,"  at  some  convenient  time  during  the  convention  at 
Nashville  next  year. 

The  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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SOCIAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  social  features  of  the  convention  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  all  those  who  were  present. 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  morning  session  of  the  first 
day,  the  members  were  presented  to  His  Excellency,  Hon. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  in  the  Executive  Chamber,  by  Commissioner 
McDonough.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  all  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the 
affable,  cultured  gentleman,  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  to 
the  high  position  held  by  him, — Governor  of  the  Empire  State. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  a  trolley  ride  over  the  electric  railway 
system  of  Albany  was  taken,  on  invitation  of  Commissioner 
McDonough,  giving  all  an  opportunity  to  view  the  beautiful  city 
of  Albany.  A  visit  was  also  made  to  the  Dudley  Astronomical 
Observatory,  a  gift  to  the  city  by  former  and  present  residents. 
Besides  providing  the  funds  for  the  building  and  purchase  of 
apparatus,  a  fund  sufficient  to  build  dwellings  and  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  the  staff  was  also  given.  All  that  was  possible  to  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  party  was  done  by  Prof.  Boss.  As  the 
heavens  were  clear  a  good  opportunity  was  given  all  to  view 
Saturn  with  its  rings  and  satellites. 

On  the  second  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  trolley  cars  were 
taken  to  the  United  States  Gun  Works. at  West  Troy,  where  the 
process  of  making  modern  guns  was  shown  and  explained  by 
Major  Arnold,  U.  S.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  works.  The 
buildings  are  situated  upon  land  comprising  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  acres.  The  main  building  is  i,ooo  feet  by  150. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed,  working  eight  hours 
per  day.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  are  skilled  mechanics, 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  Fifty  guns  per  year  are  now 
being  finished,  of  the  following  calibre:  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  12 
inches. 

The  visitors  were  told  that  the  works  were  "  christianizing 
the  world  "  by  making  war  terrible.     After  nearly  two  hours 
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spent  here  the  cars  were  again  taken  and  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  large  cotton  mills  of  The  Harmony  Mill  Co.,  at  Cohoes, 
where  the  process  of  weaving  cloth  was  seen  for  the  first  tiihe 
by  many  of  the  party.  The  visit  here  was  cut  short  on  account 
of  the  time  spent  at  Watervleit.  The  return  to  Albany  from 
Troy  was  made  by  boat,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Albany 
&  Troy  Steamboat  Co. 

In  the  evening,  a  complimentary  banquet  was  tendered  those 
attending  the  convention  by  Governor  Morton. 

Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  President,  presided.  A 
toast  to  Governor  Morton,  proposed  by  the  President,  was  drank 
standing,  and  was  responded  to  by  Colonel  Ashley  W.  Cole, 
Private  Secretary  to  his  Excellency.  For  three  hours  conver- 
sation  was  as  brisk  as  proper  attention  to  the  "menu"  would 
allow,  after  which  speeches  were  made  on  call  of  the  President, 
by  Messrs.  Meriwether,  of  Missouri  ;  Clark  and  Latta,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Matthews,  of  Maine  ;  Morse,  of  Michigan  ;  Myers,  of 
Maryland ;  and  Schilling,  of  Illinois.  The  company  was 
favored  with  the  presence  of  three  ladies,  wives  of  members 
of  the  association. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  convention,  at  the  close  of 
the  session  at  Saratoga,  the  members  in  attendance  were 
invited  by  ex-Commissioner  Dowling,  of  New  York,  to  enter 
carriages,  and  an  enjoyable  ride  was  taken  about  the  beautiful 
village.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  "  Hilton  Park,"  comprising 
several  hundred  acres  and  which  is  accessible  to  visitors  at  all 
times.  The  evening  train  bore  nearly  all  of  the  party — a  few 
being  obliged  to  return  home — to  Boston  for  a  visit  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau,  a  special  car  being  provided  for  the  party. 

At  9  o'clock  Friday,  Commissioner  Wadlin,  assisted  by  the 
veteran  statistician,  Charles  F.  Pidgeon,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Bureau,  explained  the  methods  used  in  tabulating  by  mechan- 
ical devices,  the  data  gathered  for  the  census  and  other  reports 
of  that  Bureau.  It  was  a  most  profitable  visit  to  all  and  many 
wished  that  more  time  could  be  spent  in  securing  further  in- 
formation concerning  the  methods  employed.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  clerks  are  employed,  all  under  civil  service  rules. 

A  tour  of  the  State  departments  in  the  Capitol  completed 
the  morning's  programme. 

After  dinner.  Commissioner  Wadlin  provided  open  carriages 
and  a  drive  was  taken  through  Cambridge  (stopping  at  Mem- 
orial Hall),  Brookline,    Roxbury,  and   the  public  park  system. 
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With  a  beautiful  summer  sky,  the  enjoyment  was  unalloyed. 
The  hospitality  of  Commissioner  Wadlin  was  further  shown 
by  inviting  all  present  (twenty-five)  to  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment at  the  theatre. 

This  closed  the  convention  of  1896.  All  present  felt  that 
Messrs.  Wadlin  and  Pidgeon  "were  jolly  good  fellows."  While 
in  the  historic  Assembly  Room  of  the  Massachusetts  Capitol, 
the  members  were  called  together  by  Commissioner  Meriwether, 
of  Missouri,  and  the  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Ives, 
of  Connecticut,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

''Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to 
ex-Commissioner  Dowling,  of  New  York,  for  the  courtesies  shown  them  at 
Saratoga,  and  to  Messrs.  Wadlin  and  Pidgeon,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
varied  information  and  pleasure  given  them  during  their  visit  to  the  old 
•  Bay  State/  " 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS— Continued. 
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RULES 

OF    THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIALS 

OF 

BXJRKAXJS  OF  LABOR 


Adopted  May  24,  1892,  at  Denver,  Colorado. 


1.  This  orc^anization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  National  Association 
of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business  pertaining 
to  the  association — for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work,  current  and  otherwise, 
pertaining  to],'  Bureaus  *of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statistics  and  kindred  departments 
with  which  its  members  are  connected  in  their  respective  states;  also,  to  foster  the 
ties  of  friendship,  interchange  ideas,  and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  these  Bureaus  of  ^Statistics;  to  present  subjects  ^for  investigation  and  to 
transact  all  such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  Commissioners  and 
Chiefs  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  their 
deputies  and  chief  clerks.  All  ex-commissioners  and  ex-deputies  of  such  bureaus 
shall  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  association,  entitled  to  all  rights  except 
election  to  office;  and  all  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out 
the  full  term  of  their  election. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  First  Vice- 
President,  Second  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  election,  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected. 

5.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by  ballot,  and 
those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total  number  cast  shall  be  declared 
elected  to  the  positions  for  which  they  were  nominated.  All  officers  shall  serve 
for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  election,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective  duties  immediately  after  being^thus 
elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspondence,  agree 
upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previous  to  the  date  selected,  and  immediately 
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within  ten  days  after  such  agreement,  issue  the  official  call  for  the  convention, 
which  must  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  committee  and  approved  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  consist  of  a 
chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  state  wherein  the  next  con- 
vention is  to  be  held,  two  members  to  be  selected  by  ballot,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  association.  It  shall  have  charge  of  all  preliminary 
arrangements  pertaining  to  each  convention  that  occurs  during  the  term  of  said 
committee. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  association  will  be  five  dollars  per  year 
for  each  state  represented  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  association;  provided,  that  the  maximum  cost  of  said  respective  mem- 
bership does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  year. 

9.  Any  state  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be  suspended 
from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  association  shall  be  held  annually  at  a  place 
chosen  by  ballot  at  the  immediately  preceding  convention.  The  annual  conven- 
tions of  this  association  will  convene  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  at  a  date 
agreed  upon  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In  the  event  that 
neither  May  nor  June  proves  practicable,  some  other  month,  to  be  selected  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  members — sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee — 
shall  be  named.  No  convention  shall  convene,  however,  earlier  than  May  or 
later  than  September  in  each  year. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot  be  changed  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  including 
the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member  in  the  state  wherein  said  convention  was 
to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  President,  First  Vice- 
President,  and  Secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  created,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may  deem,  in  their  judgment,  of 
general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation  by  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  association  must  extend  through  at  least  two  full 
days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such  business  as  may  of  right 
appertain  to  his  office.  The  First  Vice-President  shall  perform  all  duties  of  the 
President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  President.  The  Second 
Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  President  in  event  of  the  absence  or 
resignation  of  the  President  and  First  Vice-President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall  be  printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  published  in  pamphlet  form;  each 
bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost.  The  Secretary  shall  also  keep  a  correct 
record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention,  transact  correspondence  incidental  to 
his  duties,  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books,  papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are 
property  of  the  association.  He  shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the 
association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  met  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  19,  1897, 
at  10:15  o'clock  A.  M.,  President  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  the  chair. 
In  calling  the  convention  to  order,  the  President  spoke  as  follows: 

Fellow  Chiefs  and  Commissioners:  For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  our 
association  we  meet  in  a  Southern  city.  At  the  second  convention,  which  occurred 
in  1884,  when  there  were  only  six  or  seven  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  the 
United  States,  we  met  in  St.  Louis.  Since  then  all  of  our  meetings  have  been 
either  in  the  North  or  West;  but  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  now  upon  meeting 
in  this  Southern  city,  and  it  may  be  that  our  deliberations  here  will  be  of 
some  service,  not  only  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  but  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
with  this  thought  in  view  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  speaic  somewhat  at  length 
this  morning  in  opening  our  convention. 

The  question  is  often  asiced,  and  we  have  answered  it  every  year:  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  chain  of  offices,  reaching  from  Maine  to  California,  and  now 
numbering  thirty-three  in  all,  with  a  Federal  Department  of  Labor  whose  general 
purposes  and  motives  are  the  same  as  those  which  actuate  the  State  offices  ?  The 
impression  generally  prevails  among  those  who  have  not  come  in  close  contact 
with  the  results  of  the  work  of  these  bureaus,  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  various  propaganda  or  with  labor  agitation,  that  their  purpose  is  to  secure 
certain  things  in  the  way  of  legislative  concessions  to  labor  or  to  help  make  attacks 
upon  capital.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  this  impression.  Our 
bureaus  belong  to  the  educational  functions  of  the  State.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  solutions,  except  in  so  far  as  facts  properly  and  honestly  collected  and  accu> 
ratelyand  scientifically  analyzed  and  published  may  help  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  difficult  problems  which  confront  us  everywhere  in  these  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  labor  question  occupies  a  different  position  each  succeed- 
ing  decade  or  generation.  What  it  may  have  been  once  does  not  indicate  what  it 
is  now.  Formerly  the  labor  question  was  a  very  narrow  one,  and  consisted  simply 
in  the  proposition.  How  can  wages  be  raised  or  the  working  hours  per  day  reduced  ? 
And  the  demand  of  the  wage  worker  in  former  times  was  for  an  increase  of  wages 
or  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor,  or  both,  with  a  view  to  elevating  his  standard 
of  life.  You  should  remember  that  when  this  demand  was  first  made  wages  were 
paid  in  accordance  with  David  Kicardo'sold  and  well-known  "iron  law  of  wages," 
under  which  the  rate  of  wages  was  fixed  at  a  point  which  simply  covered  the  abso- 
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lute  physical  necessities  of  a  man,  his  clothing,  his  food,  and  his  shelter.  This 
much  was  to  be  granted  for  day  labor,  simply  that  the  physical  machine,  the 
working  anatomy,  should  not  depreciate  in  value;  but  in  the  last  generation  or  two 
there  has  come  something  beyond  this  which  means  more  than  the  mere  physical 
wants  of  man,  and  this  something  else  relates  to  the  workingman's  interest  in 
society,  how  he  can  receive  wages  enough  to  enable  him  to  become  what  he  has 
been  made  everywhere,  a  political,  a  social,  and  a  moral  factor  in  the  community. 
He  now  receives  in  wages  from  lo  to  15  per  cent  margin  above  the  rate  which  the 
"iron  law  of  wages"  would  fix  as  his  compensation  for  so  much  labor  rendered. 
This  extra  demand  for  some  of  the  elevating  and  spiritualizing  influences  of  life 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  labor  question  to-day;  and  so  it  means  sociology  as  a 
whole,  the  science  of  society — how  can  society  grow,  and  grow  in  the  very  best 
way,  so  that  all  men  shall  receive  something  of  the  things  in  this  life  which  mean 
culture,  education — art,  even. 

This  demand  wherever  you  meet  it  is  evidenced  by  what  we  call  "social  un- 
rest," and  it  is  the  function  of  these  offices  which  we  represent  to  contribute  facts, 
and  facts  only,  which  shall  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  social  unrest 
and  enable  us  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  there  shall  be  any  danger  in  it,  or 
whether  the  social  unrest  means  something  that  shall  carry  civilization  still  farther 
up  in  the  advance  of  the  times.  Then  what  is  the  labor  question  concretely  stated  ? 
The  underlying  factors  of  the  labor  question  bad  their  origin  so  long  ago,  that 
history  gives  no  account  of  them,  as  far  back  as  when  a  certain  tribe  lived  on  the 
table  lands  of  Central  Asia,  away  back  of  the  historic  period,  and  so  far  back  that 
all  we  know  of  it  comes  from  the  Sanscrit.  This  tribe  grew  refined;  it  became  in- 
telligent; it  built  boats,  and  steered  them  in  the  streams  with  a  rudder,  and  pro- 
pelled them  with  oars  as  we  do  to-day;  it  wove  cloth;  it  did  many  things  that  indicate 
a  higher  sense  of  true  civilization;  and  then,  gentlemen,  commenced  that  great  fever 
of  unrest,  which  has  followed  the  Aryan  race  to  this  moment,  and  will  follow  it  un- 
til the  end,  whenever  that  may  be,  thousands  or  millions  of  years  hence,  and  it  is  to 
this  unrest  that  our  Western  Hemisphere  owes  its  existence  as  a  populated  land. 
As  soon  as  this  tribe,  that  grew  somewhat  refined,  found  itself  in  that  position,  the 
ambition  seized  its  members  and  a  portion  of  the  old  tribe  came  down  from  the 
table  lands  of  Central  Asia  and  found  itself  wandering  westward.  Other  sections 
came  down  behind  them  and  pushed  on  those  that  were  in  advance,  and  they 
crossed  the  eastern  waters  and  settled  the  Hellenic  States.  They  made  Central 
Europe  what  it  is,  and,  finally,  crossed  the  English  Channel  and  settled  Great 
Britain,  and  soon  they  found  themselves  fretting  on  the  outmost  western  rock  of 
the  Irish  coast,  with  just  as  much  unrest  in  their  souls  as  they  ever  had  during  the 
centuries  back  of  them,  and  they  peered  into  the  western  ocean  and  finally  one  of 
their  number,  one  day  in  October,  in  1492,  found  himself  still  peering  from  the 
deck  of  his  battered  little  caravel  into  the  west,  and  this  great  continent  was  dis- 
covered. More  of  his  tribe  kept  sweeping  on  and  sweeping  on,  settling  a  fringe 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  crossing  the  rivers,  and  finding  themselves  at  last  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  until  now  the  sons  of  this  old,  ambitious  Aryan  race  are 
fretting  on  the  outmost  western  coast  of  this  country.  Whether  or  not  they  will  in 
time  sweep  over  the  Pacific  and  reach  again  the  table  lands  of  Central  Asia  is  a 
great  question  in  sociology,  but  my  reason  for  referring  to  this  fact  is  to  show  you 
that  the  unrest  which  made  this  country  what  it  is,  is  of  the  remotest  origin,  and 
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we  Americans  find  in  our  veins  to-day  the  very  life  blood  which  made  those  char- 
acters thousands  of  years  ago  distinctive,  and  this  unrest  has  followed  us,  and  is 
following  us,  and  we  are  feeling  it  in  accessions  as  the  generations  pile  up  in  the 
passage  of  time. 

This,  gentlemen,  concretely,  is  the  labor  question  of  to-day:  What  shall  be 
done  with  this  unrest;  how  shall  it  be  shaped;  not  whether  it  can  be  killed,  but  whether 
the  struggle  under  it  can  be  softened,  can  be  guided,  can  be  moulded  into  some  force 
which  shall  mean  the  very  best  for  human  conditions.  So,  when  we  speak  of  the  labor 
question  in  the  narrow  sense  it  is  because  we  do  not  comprehend  it;  but  what  our 
bureaus  mean  when  they  use  the  term  "labor  question"  is  the  physical,  the  moral,  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  that  make  the  world  go  after  all. 
Therefore,  when  we  contribute  facts,  when  we  investigate  conditions,  we  are  simply 
contributing  something  to  help  legislators,  to  help  philosophers,  economists,  writers, 
and  students  everywhere  to  know  better  how  to  soften  these  conditions,  and  how 
to  help  the  common  man  to  a  higher  and  more  elevated  standard  of  living.  Not  to 
solve  problems,  because  no  one  of  them  can  be  solved;  there  is  no  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  question  in  all  its  phases,  and  when  a  body  of  men  find  a  solution 
for  all  of  the  existing  problems  of  to-day  I  want  to  assure  you  that  immediately 
after  you  will  witness  the  death  of  industry  and  a  stagnation  of  the  community  at 
large.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pathetic  talk  about  unrest,  about  discontent,  and 
there  are  several  kinds  of  discontent  which  prevail;  but  the  discontent  that  is  legiti- 
mate is  that  which  impels  men,  always  and  ever,  to  seek  better  conditions.  That 
is  what  has  brought  millions  across  the  stormy  western  ocean  to  settle  in  this  land; 
that  is  what  has  made  the  United  States  what  it  is;  that  is  what  is  building  the 
South  into  a  great  industrial  empire.  Now,  as  facts  are  collected,  classified,  and 
systemized,  we  find  that  out  of  them  all,  which  means  the  knowledge  of  conditions 
as  they  are,  there  is  growing  a  new  political  economy,  which  Henry  D.  Lloyd  has 
defined.    I  will  use  his  words: 

"There  is  a  new  political  economy,  which  looks  first  *to  the  care  and  culture 
of  men.'  There  is  a  new  struggle  for  life,  the  life  of  others.  There  is  a  new 
science  which  finds  man  in  the  same  womb  with  the  fish,  the  dog,  the  serpent,  the 
bird,  and  traces  his  lineage  back  to  brotherhood  with  the  humblest  life  of  the 
planet.  There  is  a  new  self-interest  of  the  individual  who  puts  his  family  before 
himself,  his  country  before  his  family,  mankind  before  his  country,  because  there 
is  filtering  into  his  consciousness  the  vast  fact  that  his  share  of  what  is  done  for 
him  by  mankind  is  of  far  more  value  to  him  than  what  he  does  for  himself.  There 
is  a  new  self-interest  of  the  community  which  is  going  into  the  slums,  factories, 
mines,  sewers,  to  make  all  safe  by  making  its  weakest  safe.  There  is  a  new  state, 
the  organized  body  of  Christ,  which  feeds  the  hungry,  heals  the  sick,  and  visits 
those  in  prison,  and  gathers  up  the  children.  There  is  a  new  religion, — a  religion 
of  progress,  and  of  man  as  a  partner  in  the  creation  of  that  progress,  creating  new 
ideas,  new  species  of  plants  and  animals,  new  men  and  new  society.  Mankind 
prays  to  the  'All-Perfect  Father,'  but  as  it  utters  the  words  the  indomitable  within 
whispers  that  if  God  should  stop  at  perfection  man  would  pass  Him  by." 

There  is  a  new  political  economy,  then,  and  the  facts  which  we  are  helping  to 
collect  are  assisting  in  its  creation.  This  new  political  economy  seeks  the  co- 
ordination of  ethical  forces  with  economical  forces.  Now  you  see  how  difficult  it 
is,  if  I  am  right  in  this  position,  to  solve  any  problem.      Our  bureaus  contribute 
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the  facts  which  show  all  there  is  in  arbitration,  and  yet  we  all  recognize  that  in- 
dustrial arbitration  is  not  a  solution  of  the  great  labor  problem  itself,  as  has  been 
contended.  We  contribute  facts  to  show  the  relation  of  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic 
to  crime,  insanity,  and  pauperism,  but  we  know  well  that  the  economic  complica- 
tions of  this  traffic  cannot  be  removed  at  the  present  time.  We  know  that  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be,  that  temperance  principles  should  prevail,  there  are 
great  economic  difficulties  in  the  way,  one  of  w^hich  is  that  should  you  wipe  alcohol 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  you  would  turn  90,000,000  bushels  of  corn  back  on  the 
farmer,  throw  millions  out  of  employment,  and  destroy  the  activity  of  a  billion 
dollars  of  capital.  Can  such  a  state  of  affairs  be  brought  about  instantaneously 
by  legislation  or  any  other  process  and  not  disturb  the  whole  industrial  equilib- 
rium of  the  country  ?  Our  bureaus  show  the  facts  relating  to  employers*  liability; 
they  do  not  argue,  but  they  show  conditions,  and  thus  our  legislators  are  able  to 
discuss  with  intelligence  such  a  problem  as  that  of  employers'  liability  when  it 
comes  up. 

There  are  many  other  features  to  which  we  contribute,  but  we  know  they  are 
not  solutions.  A  legislature  cannot  solve  economic  problems,  any  more  than  can 
the  voluntary  remedies  which  are  projected,  such  as  an  increase  of  wages,  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  profit  sharing,  co-operation,  socialism,  nationalism,  or  the  ever 
present  single  tax.  We  all  know  that  these  are  phases  and  not  complete  solutions. 
We  know,  says  John  Stewart  Mill,  that  there  is  no  one  thing  which  can  be  done, 
which,  when  done,  will  relieve  the  world  of  all  the  incongruities,  misery,  and  un- 
happiness  that  exist.  We  know  that  these  things  need  study  and  co-ordination,  and 
it  is  only  through  the  collection  of  facts,  from  bottom  conditions,. that  these  things 
can  be  of  any  service.  The  co-ordination  of  vital  principles  of  competition  and 
social  service,  the  old  economic  man  of  Ricardo,  the  social  man  of  to-day — a  man 
who  must  believe  and  know  that  to  meet  success  he  must  render  the  very  best  ser- 
vice that  is  in  him  to  his  community,  and  that  it  is  the  community's  duty  to  render 
the  very  best  service  to  the  individual. 

These  bureaus  are  not  socialistic,  either.  They  do  not  preach  the  doctrine  of 
socialism,  even,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  when  the  beads  of  the  office  may  be  so- 
cialistic in  their  tendencies.  They  know  the  difference  between  revolutionary  so- 
cialism and  constructive  socialism.  They  know  the  iniquity  and  immorality,  even, 
of  granting  equal  compensation  for  unequal  service.  They  recognize,  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  all  the  vitality  that  there  is  in  socialism,  and  that  vitality  consists 
in  its  being  a  criticism,  not  a  philosophy  nor  a  system.  We  know  well  that  only 
in  the  character  of  men  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  any  problem.  We  know 
that  in  the  elevation  and  the  broadening  of  the  individual  is  to  be  found  the  very 
best  social  system  and  the  very  best  social  standards.  Now%  with  these 
aims  before  it,  this  body  of  men  meets  annually  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
methods  of  how  to  reach  these  facts,  which  are  so  important  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  they  relate  in  any  w^ay 
to  industry.  If  industry  does  not  flourish  and  is  not  healthy,  the  community 
itself  must  suffer,  for  all  society  wherever  it  exists  is  dependent  upon  a  vigor- 
ous condition  of  industry.  We  need  not,  therefore,  advance  any  particu- 
lar theory  or  advocate  any  particular  solution,  but  simply  content  ourselves 
with  going  forward  on  the  lines  which  have  been  laid  out  by  our  respective  legis- 
latures, which  point  out  our  simple  duty  of  collecting  facts  and  fearlessly  pablish> 
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ing  them,  whether  they  affect  our  own  individual  theories  or  the  theories  of  the 
party  which  may  be  in  power  at  the  time.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  help 
the  nation  and  help  the  state  and  constitute  as  time  goes  on  the  true  remedy  which 
lies  in  the  practical  application  of  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  that  great  body  of 
principles  known  as  Christianity.  This  may  sound  very  much  like  a  platitude, 
but  if  there  be  any  other  way/  no  philosopher  or  economist  has  yet  discovered  it. 
So,  to  provide  solutions,  and  to  give  mankind  a  better  standard  of  living,  the 
attack  must  be  made  all  along  the  line  and  not  at  any  one  point.  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  defined  a  crank.  He  says  a  crank 
is  a  man  who  sees  something  very  clearly,  but  not  in  its  relations;  and  it  is  so  in 
the  attempts  to  solve  phases  of  the  labor  problem.  One  man  sees  a  thing  very 
clearly;  he  sees  that  the  temperance  question  involves  the  happiness  and  economic 
conditions  of  men,  and  he  thinks  that  if  temperance  principles  could  only  prevail 
the  world  would  be  happy.  Another  man  ignores  that  and  says,  '*If  you  can 
only  establish  industrial  arbitration  you  will  settle  all  your  difficulties. "  Another 
man  thinks  that  the  eight-hour  day  would  solve  the  problem  and  remove  all  dif)i- 
culties  attending  industrial  conditions.  All  these  things  are  good,  but  they  must 
be  considered  together  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other,  or  else  you  are  simply 
setting  up  bricks  to  be  knocked  down.  Our  duty,  then,  whether  as  Commission- 
ers of  Labor,  or  in  whatever  capacity  we  may  serve,  is  to  help  contribute  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  which  shall  ultimately  soften  this  struggle  without  attempting 
t<'  remove  that  divine  discontent  which  makes  the  world  what  it  is,  and  which 
gives  us  whatever  civilization  now  exists.  With  these  views  our  bureaus  exist,  and 
as  the  knowledge  of  their  purposes  and  motives  is  better  comprehended  in  States 
and  in  communities,  we  advance  along  true  lines,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  say  to  you  gentlemen  of  Tennessee  who  are  present  this  morning,  that  you 
have  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  have  always  stood  behind  and  helped  along  this  kind  of  work,  knowing 
very  well  that  there  is  no  partisanship  in  it,  no  politics  in  it,  no  propagandism  in 
it,  but  simply  an  effort  to  contribute  something  to  the  sum  of  general  knowledge. 

The  President:  Hon.  John  Thompson,  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
is  present  this  morning,  and  will  extend  to  you  the  welcome  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Thompson  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  the  very  eloquent  citi- 
zen who  expected  to  extend  to  you  a  welcome  to  Tennessee  is  not  present  to-day, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  plain  and  practical  man  like  myself  to  ex- 
tend a  hospitable  welcome  to  you  gentlemen.  While  the  Governor  of  the  State  could 
more  eloquently  perform  this  duty,  I  assure  you  that  he  could  not  more  earnestly  or 
sincerely  extend  to  you  a  welcome  to  Tennessee  than  can  I.  We  are  glad  to  see 
strangers  come  into  Tennessee;  we  are  proud  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  we  are 
proud  of  the  history  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  page  that  her  citizens  have  con- 
tributed to  the  history  of  this  g^eat  country.  We  have  a  beautiful  country  here, 
perhaps  visited  for  the  first  time  by  some  of  you, — a  splendid  people,  amagnifi- 
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cent  climate,  a  rich  soil, — and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  we  are 
making  an  effort  to  advertise  ourselves  to  the  world.  We  have  one  of  the  grand- 
est, one  of  the  proudest,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  displays  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  the  lives  of  civilized  men  a  few  thousand  yards  west  of  where  we  are, 
and  I  commend  it  to  your  attention  and  hope  you  will  visit  it  and  there  meet  num- 
bers of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  come  in  personal  contact  with 
them.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome. 
I  hope  that  your  visit  here  may  prove  to  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville and  the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  to  each  individual  member  of  this  association. 
I  thank  you.     (Applause). 

The  President:     His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Nashville,  will  ad- 
dress you  on  behalf  of  his  city. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  McCarthy,  Mayor  of  Nashville,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  discharge  of  the  very  pleasant  duty 
assigned  me,  I  would,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  our  people,  welcome 
you  to  our  city, — not  in  a  mere  formal  way.  but  heartily, — and  welcome  you  to  all 
the  good  she  has  to  offer.  We  are  glad  to  have  this,  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  this  distinguished  body,  held  in  our  city.  All  our  people  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  chief  question  which  you  will  consider, — the  interests  of  labor, — 
a  question  upon  the  proper  understanding,  appreciation,  and  adjustment  of  which 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  so  much  depends  and  to  the  accomp- 
lishment of  which  the  information  gathered  by  you  gentlemen  is  invaluable.  May 
the  sessions  of  this  convention  and  your  stay  with  us  be  pleasant  and  profitable! 
May  the  evidences  of  our  progress  and  prosperity,  as  shown  in  our  beautiful 
Centennial  City,    induce  you   to  protract  your  stay  and  come  again.  (Applause). 

President  Wright  responded  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Your  Honor:  On  behalf  of  the  convention  I  thank  you  most 
cordially  for  your  kind  welcome,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  undertake  to  be- 
have ourselves  in  such  a  manner  that  we  shall  need  neither  executive  clemency  nor 
the  protection  of  the  police.  (Laughter).  If  we  do,  I  know  we  are  in  most  ex- 
cellent hands  and  shall  be  taken  care  of. 

I  want  to  assure  both  of  you  gentlemen  that  we  appreciate  fully  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  of  coming  to  Nashville.  We  know  of  the  beauty  of  your  State 
and  of  the  public  spirit  of  your  people  and  your  city,  and  we  want  to  see  your  Ex- 
position, because  such  exhibitions  bring  the  people  together.  They  are  something 
more  than  mere  industrial  displays;  they  are  great  social  factors;  they  make  people 
acquainted,  and  we  all  realize  (those  of  us  who  come  from  the  North  and  meet  you 
gentlemen  of  the  South,  and  you  of  the  South  who  visit  the  North  and  West)  how 
much  better  it  would  be  for  the  whole  country  if  we  were  better  acquainted, — if 
we  knew  each  other  as  men  coming  face  to  face. 
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I  expect  that  when  we  go  out  to  your  Exposition  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of 
the  old  fanner  who  lived  in  Shelby  county,  Illinois  (and  Commissioner  Ross  will 
forgive  me  for  the  story).  The  friends  of  this  old  farmer  urged  him  to  go  up  to 
Chicago  and  see  the  great  Exposition  of  1893.  He  said  he  did  not  propose  to 
spend  any  money  going  up  to  Chicago  to  see  any  of  their  fairs;  Shelby  county  had  a 
cattle  fair,  and  he  believed  that  could  lay  over  anything  they  could  fix  up  in 
Chicago.  However,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  visit  the  Exposition,  and  they 
had  the  shrewdness  to  take  him  up  by  the  water  route  and  introduce  him  by  the 
way  of  the  beautiful  Court  of  Honor.  It  was  lighted  up  magnificently  and  made 
a  picture  which  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  mind  of  any  man  who  beheld  it,  and 
when  the  Shelby  county  farmer  stood  amid  the  splendors  of  that  scene,  and  the . 
transcendent  beauty  of  the  buildings  and  their  surroundings  dawned  upon  him,  he 
said  with  a  big  Kentucky  oath,  **I  don't  believe  it."  He  could  not  comprehend 
that  so  much  had  been  done,  and  done  simply  by  the  hand  of  man.  Now  I 
imagine  when  we  go  out  to  the  Exposition  that  some  of  us  may  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Shelby  county  farmer  and  be  surprised  that  so  much  has  been  done 
here  in  the  way  of  erecting  the  buildings  and  placing  the  exhibits  which  constitute 
a  great  exposition.  Gentlemen,  your  suggestion  in  regard  to  visiting  the  Ex- 
position shall  be  carried  out,  but  let  me  urge  you  that  when  you  want  to  know  all 
about  your  State,  when  you  wish  to  know  the  conditions  that  exist  in  one  part  of 
your  State  as  well  as  another,  we  beg  of  you  to  support  the  instrumentality  which 
will  enable  you  to  secure  the  information  desired.  You  have  struggles  in  these 
respects,  as  every  other  State  has  had  in  the  erection  and  permanent  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  statistics.  I  came  very  near  being  legislated  out  of  existence  in  my  own 
State  in  1875..  and  I  believe  that  nearly  every  Commissioner  has  had  the  experience 
of  the  passsge,  in  one  house  or  the  other,  of  a  bill  abolishing  his  ofEce;  but  always 
there  has  come  up,  above  everything,  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  they  have 
sustained,  ultimately,  the  work  of  the  collection  of  statistics.  Statistics  in  them- 
selves may  be  dry,  but  there  is  no  way  by  which  you  can  understand  true  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions  and  relations  except  through  the  use  of  statistical 
methods,  and  while  statistics  can  be  abused,  like  every  other  good  thing  in  the 
world,  the  more  they  are  used  by  legislators,  by  members  of  the  press,  by  writers 
everywhere,  the  more  they  are  appreciated,  until  to-day  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  on  the  stump,  or  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate,  or  on  the  floors  of  Congress, 
to  make  any  impression  without  the  free  use  of  the  statistical  method. 
We  thank  you  gentlemen,  for  your  hearty  welcome.     (Applause). 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  order  of  business  for 
the  thirteenth  annual  session: 

MAY  I9TH — MORNING  SESSION. 

10  A.  M.  Opening  address  by  the  President  of  the  convention,  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  State,  by  Hon.  John  Thompson,  Speaker 
of  the  Tennessee  Senate. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  by  the  Mayor,  Hon. 
Wm.  M.  McCarthy. 

Response  in  behalf  of  the  convention  by  the  President. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2:30  P.  M.     Convention  business. 

After  adjournment  the  Commissioners  will  visit  the  different  departments  of 
State  in  the  Capitol  building. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  will  visit  the  Centennial  grounds  in  a  body, 
special  cars  being  provided. 

MAY  2OTH —  MORNING  SESSION. 

10  A.  M.     Address  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Moore,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Discussion  of  the  topic. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

3  p.  M.  The  Commissioners  and  their  guests  will  assemble  at  the  Duncan  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Belle  Meade  stock  farm. 

8  p.  M.  The  Commissioners  and  their  guests  will  attend  a  banquet  to  be 
given  in  their  honor  by  the  Tennessee  Bureau  of  Labor. 

MAY  2 1ST — MORNING  SESSION. 

10  A.  M.     Convention  business. 

Address  by  the  President,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  on  '*The  Industrial 
Development  of  the  South." 


The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of    States,    and  the    following 
named  gentlemen  responded: 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  W.  Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  and  James  M.  Clark.  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Samuel  B.  Home,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Con- 
necticut, Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  Rozelle,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Charles  H.  Simmerman,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

David  Ross,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Springfield,  111. 

John  B.  Conner,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

John  T.  McDonough,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  L.  Cox,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Hal  ford  Erickson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Madison,  Wis. 

Chas.  H.  Meyers,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Augusta,  Me. 
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L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  St.  Paul,. Minn. 
A.  H.  Wood,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  A.  E.  Hill,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  Secretary  reported  the  following  States  and  Territories 
having  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  or  kindred  offices  or  depart- 
ments. For  each  State  or  Territory  there  is  given  the  title  of 
the  office,  the  date  of  its  establishment,  the  method  of  publishing 
its  regular  reports  (annually  orbiennally),  the  title  of  the  execu- 
tive officer  in  charge,  the  name  of  the  present  incumbent,  and  his 
post  office  address: 


United  States  Department  of  Labor — Established  as  Bureau  of  Labor,  Jan- 
uary 31,  18S5;  made  a  Department  of  Labor  June  13,  1888.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts  bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Established  June  23,  1869. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  April  12,  1872. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  0/  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  James  M.  Clark,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa. 

Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  July  12,  1873.  Abol- 
ished July  23,  1875.  Re-established  April  23,  1885.  Annual  reports.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Samuel  B.  Home,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kentucky  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics — First  established 
March  20,  1876,  as  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Statistics;  the  duties 
of  the  bureau  were  enlarged  and  present  name  adopted  April  2,  1892.  Biennial 
reports.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics,  Lucas  Moore, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection — Established  March  19, 
1879;  enlarged  March  23,  1883,  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Arthur  Rozellc,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  May  5,  1877.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  William  Ruehrwein,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries — Established  March 
27,  1878.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries, Charles  H.  Simmerman,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  May  29,  1879.  Biennial  re- 
ports.    Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  David  Ross,  Springfield,  111. 

Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics — Established  March  29,  1879.  Biennial  re- 
ports.    Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  John  B.  Conner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  May  4,  1883.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  T.  McDonough,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  3,  1883.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  E.  L.  Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — Established  June  6, 
1883.     Annual  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  Joseph  L.  Cox»  Lansing.  Mich. 

Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  April  3,  1883.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Halford  Erickson,  Madison,  Wis. 

Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  April  3,  1884.  Biennial  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  E.  O'Bleness,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Maryland  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  March  27,  1884. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Chas.  H.  Myers, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  5,  1885.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  29,  1887. 
Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  K.  Tiepke,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nebraska  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — Established  March  31, 
1887.  Biennial  reports.  The  Governor,  ex-officio  Commissioner.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  J.  H.  Powers,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  February  28,  1887. 
Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  James  Y.  Hamrick,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Maine  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  7,  1887.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Augusta,  Me. 

Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  as  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
March  8,  1887;  enlarged  and  changed  to  Bureau  of  Labor,  April  1893.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  L.  G.  Powers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Colorado  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  \f  arch  24,  1887.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  H.  Klett,  Denver,  Colo. 

West  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  February  22,  1S89.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  I.  V.  Barton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

North  Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor — Established  October  i, 

1890.  Biennial  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  H.  U.  Thomas,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 
Utah  Bureau  of  Statistics — Established   March  13,  1890.     Annual  reports. 

Territorial  Statistician,  Joseph  P.  Bache,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Tennessee  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines — Established  March  23, 

1 89 1.  Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  A.  D.  Harg^s,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Montana  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industrv — Established  February 

I7f  1893.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  H.  Calderhead,  Helena, 
Mont. 

New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  March  30,  1893.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Julian  F.  Trask,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Washington  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  June  11,1897.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  P.  C.  Adams,  Olympia,  Wash. 

FOREIGN  BUREAUS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

In  Belgium  the  Office  du  Travail  (Ministere  de  l* Industrie  et  du  Travail)  was 
established  in  1895  at  Brussels,  the  official  head  of  the  office  being  entitled  **Chef." 
A  superior  council  of  labor  (conseil  superieur  du  travail),  which  made  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  matters  relating  to  labor,  has  been  in  existence  since  April  7, 

1892.  November   12,  1894,  a  separate  labor  bureau,  similar  to  the  American  and 
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French  type,  was  created  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Public  Works.  But  in  1895  this  department  was  separated  into  two  departments, 
known  as  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  and  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Labor,  and  the  newly  created  labor  bureau  was  made  a  division  under 
this  latter  department. 

In  France  the  Office  du  Travail  (Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  I' Industrie,  des 
Postes  et  des  Teleg^phes)  was  established  July  21,  1891,  at  Paris,  the  official  head 
of  the  office  being  entitled  '*Directeur."  The  publications  of  the  bureau  consist  of 
special  reports  on  particular  subjects,  of  which  a  number  are  issued  each  year,  and 
since  January  i,  1894,  a  monthly  bulletin,  "Bulletin  de  TOffice  du  Travail." 

'  In  Germany  the  Kommission  fuer  Arbeiter  Statistik  was  established  June  i, 
1 891,  at  Berlin.  This  is  a  permanent  commission,  which  issues  special  reports 
from  time  to  time  on  particular  questions  and  reports  of  the  minutes  of  its  meetings. 
The  material  collected  by  it  is  compiled  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  established 
in  1893  at  London,  the  official  head  of  the  office  being  entitled  "Commissioner. "  A 
service  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  labor  has  been  in  exist- 
ence under  the  Board  of  Trade  since  March  2,  1886.  In  1893  this  service  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  given  its  present  name.  Its  reports,  therefore,  date  from 
1886-7,  and  consist  of  annual  reports  of  operations  and  statistical  abstracts,  annual 
reports  on  strikes  and  lockouts,  annual  reports  on  trades  unions,  annual  reports  on 
wages  (contemplated),  special  reports,  and  since  May,  1893,  a  monthly  "Labor 
Gazette." 

In  Switzerland  the  Secretariat  Ouvrier  Suisse  was  constituted  Dec.  20,  1886, 
at  Berne.  The  "Secretariat*'  is  an  officer  of  the  federation  of  labor  organizations, 
but  is  subsidized  by  the  government,  which  directs  him  to  make  certain  reports. 
His  publications  consist  of  annual  and  special  reports. 

In  Ontario,  Canada,  a  bureau  of  industries  was  organized  under  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  March  10,  1882,  the  official  head  of  the<bureau  being  styled 
Secretary.     Annual  and  occasional  special  reports  are  issued. 

In  New  Zealand  a  bureau  of  industries  was  created  in  1892.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  designation  of  the  bureau  was  changed  to  that  of  Department  of  Labor. 
Its  publications  consist  of  annual  reports  and  a  monthly  journal  commenced  in 
March,  1893,  under  the  title  "Journal  of  Commerce  and  Labor,*' which  after  the  issue 
of  a  few  numbers  was  changed  to  that  of  "Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labor." 

We  have  been  informed  unofficially  that  an  office  for  the  collection  of  labor 
statistics  has  recently  been  established  in  Spain. 

The  above  statement  is  believed  to  include  information  concerning  all  bureaus 
of  foreign  governments  especially  created  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  sta- 
tistics relating  to  labor.  It  is  not  a  statement,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  governments  publish  labor  statistics,  as  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in  formation 
on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  publications  of  the  central  statistical  bureaus  or 
other  offices  of  foreign  governments. — Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  November ^  iSqj. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,    the  President   ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  Mr.  Wood,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Powers,  of  Minnesota, 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  name  the  place 
for  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Powers:  As  quite  a  number  of  our  bureaus  have  arranged 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  investigation  of  municipal  and  private 
ownership  of  gas  works,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  and 
waier-works,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  devote  a 
little  time  to  that  subject,  aside  from  our  other  current  work.  I 
expect  to  begin  work  on  this  investigation  immediately  after  my 
return  to  Minneapolis,  and  as  I  understand  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  notably  the  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  Bureau, 
have  done  some  work  along  this  line,  I  should  like  to  have  a  state- 
ment from  them  concerning  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  discussion 
of  the  methods  of  work  in  the  proposed  investigation.  I  there- 
fore move  that  the  convention  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
pending  investigation  relative  to  the  extent  of  municipal  and 
private  ownership  of  gas  and  electric  plants  and  water-works. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President:  The  subject  of  the  investigation  of  municipal 
and  private  ownership  of  gas  works,  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  etc.,  is  before  the  convention  for  consideration.  Before 
you  proceed  to  the  discussion  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  say  that  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  is  concerned  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  take  up  this  investigation,  and  will  not 
be  until  the  ist  of  July.  We  have  had  so  much  work  delegated 
to  us  by  Congress  that  we  have  been  unable  to  take  up  the  pro- 
posed investigation,  and  even  if  we  had  had  the  time,  it  would 
not  have  been  desirable  to  undertake  the  work  until  we  knew 
what  States  succeeded  and  what  ones  did  not,  so  that  when  our 
agents  started  their  canvass  of  the  country  we  could  help  out  any 
State  bureau  that  found  itself  deficient  in  funds  at  the  same  time 
,  we  took  up  those  States  that  had  no  bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 
This  is  merely  a  question  of  economy.  We  have  no  experience 
to  contribute,  therefore,  but  I  know  the  convention  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  those  Commissioners  who  have  already  undertaken 
the  work. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  McDonough,  the 
Commissioner  of  New  York,  who  has  done  considerable  work  on 
the  pending  investigation. 

The  President:  The  suggestion  is  that  Mr.  McDonough,  of 
New  York,  address  the  convention. 
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Mr.  McDonough;  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  New 
York  Bureau  obtained  blanks  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  as  soon  as  they  were  prepared  and  began  work  almost 
immediately.  I  think  we  sent  out  and  are  sending  out  about 
2400  in  our  State.  With  those  blanks  I  thought  it  well  to  send 
out  a  circular  explaining  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  and  knowing 
that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  returns,  we  also  called 
attention  to  the  law,  and  I  thought  it  was  wise  (and  now  I  know 
it  was  wise)  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  United 
States  law  relating  to  the  question.  The  circular  which  we  sent 
out  is  as  follows: 

STATE  OF   NEW   YORK. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

Albany, 1 897. 

To 


On  account  of  the  gjeat  attention  which  the  public  is  now  giving  to  the  study 
of  economic  questions,  it  has  been  decided  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S. 
Labor  Commissioner  and  the  Labor  Commissioners  of  the  several  States,  to  collect, 
assort,  and  present  in  their  next  reports,  statistical  details  relating  to  municipal  and 
private  ownership  of  gas  works,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  and  water-works. 

For  this  purpose  Mr.  Wright  has  caused  the  accompanying  blank  to  be  pre- 
pared, which  blank  I  respectfully  request  and  direct  that  you  fill,  by  answering  the 
questions,  and  return  to  this  office  on  or  before 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  under  the 
law  of  the  United  States  creating  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  is  required,  among  other  things,  to  ascertain  and  report  *'what  articles  are 
controlled  by  trusts,  or  other  combinations  of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor 
and  what  effect  said  trusts,  or  other  combinations  of  capital,  business  operations,  or 
labor  have  on  production  and  prices."     (See  25th  Stat.,  L.  182.) 

By  Chap.  356  of  the  Laws  of  1883,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  report  statistics 
relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  and  to  the  productive  industries  of  the  State. 

By  section  three  of  said  act,  as  amended  by  the  Laws  of  1886,  it  is  provided 
that  any  wilful  neglect  or  refusal  for  thirty  days,  to  answer  questions  by  circular 
or  upon  personal  application,  or  any  untruthful  answer,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  a  Bne  of  not  less  than  $50,  or  more  than  $200. 

Your  prompt  compliance  in  filling  the  blank  and  returning  it,  will  be  appreci- 
ated by,  and  will  materially  aid,  this  Bureau  in  complying  with  the  law. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  T.  McDonough. 

Commissioner. 

In  response  to  that  circular  we  received  many  replies,  and  we 
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are  obtaining  returns  far  beyond  our  expectation.  There  have 
been  but  two  instances  in  which  the  recipients  of  the  circular  and 
blanks  have  refused  to  answer.  I  had  the  view  from  the  begin- 
ning that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  to  enforce  answers,  for  I  think 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  successful  collection  of  statistics  to  get 
into  a  conflict  with  those  from  whom  we  seek  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. I  endeavored  to  show  them  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
prying  into  their  affairs,  but  that  our  sole  object  was  to  secure 
statistics  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  State. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Nashville  I  have  received  from  Albany  a 
set  of  the  forms  that  are  used  in  making  up  the  tables  from  the 
returns  that  are  received.     The  principal  part  of  the  work  has 

been  done  in  our  branch  office  in  New  York  City.  I  have  here 
the  forms,  which  are  simply  a  sample  of  the  work, — some  ten  or 
eleven  forms,  in  all.  We  have  gathered  a  mass  of  figures  which 
it  seems  to  me  will  prove  most  valuable.  Of  course  the  question 
of  municipal  ownership  of  these  various  franchises  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  our  State.  There  has  been  a  movement  in  the 
Legislature  and  throughout  the  State  for  cheaper  gas  and  cheaper 
electric  lighting,  and  that  movement  is  very  much  in  favor  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  many  of  our  people  who  have  heretofore  op- 
posed such  ownership  now  being  in  favor  of  it.  The  tables  are 
as  follows: 

Table  I. — Electric  light  and  power  plants:   When  they   were   established   in 

various    cities    and  towns  of  New  York,   by  whom  owned, 

and  their  cost. 
Table        II. — Assessed   valuation    and   estimated    true   value    of    electric   light 

plants. 
Table      III. — Capacity  of  electric  light  plants. 
Table      IV. — Cost  of  product  and  selling  price  of  electricity. 
Table        V. — Gas  works:  When   they  were  established    in    various  cities  and 

towns  of  New  York,  by  whom  owned,  and  cost  of  plants. 
Table      VI. — Assessed  valuation  and  estimated  true  value  of  gas  works. 
Table    VII. — Capacity  of  gas  plants,  cost  of  product,   and  selling  price  of  gas. 
Table  VIII.— Gas    and    electric    light  works:    When    established    in    various 

cities  and  towns  of  New  York,  by  whom  owned,  and  cost  of 

plants. 
Table       IX. — Assessed   valuation  and  estimated  true  value  of  gas  and  electric 

light  works. 
Table        X. — Waterworks:  When   they   were   established  in  various  cities  and 

towns  of  New  York,  by  whom   owned,   and  cost  of  plants. 
Table       XI. — Assessed  valuation  and  estimated  true  value  of  water  works. 
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Table     XII. — Storage  capacity  of  water  works  and  cost  per  1,000  gallons  in 

reservoirs. 
Table   XIII. — Annual . salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employes  of   electric 

light,  gas,  and  water  works^. 

From  these  tables  a  pretty  accurate  view  may  be  had  of  our 
work  in  New  York  City  and  in  New  York  State,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  connection  with  like  facts  for  other  States  and  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  they  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  consideration  of  the  4uestions  that  are  being  dis- 
cussed. I  have  requests  every  day  for  figures  on  this  question. 
Our  tables  are  at  present  incomplete,  but  we  hope  to  have  a  very 
full  and  complete  report  on  the  subject. 

The  President:  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  terms  used  in  your  schedule  ? 

Mr.  McDonough:  No.  Occasionally  one  is  sent  back  incor- 
rectly or  partially  answered,  but  in  all  such  cases  we  return  the 
schedule,  with  proper  explanation  as  to  what  is  desired,  and  if 
necessary  we  send  an  expert  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

The  President:  Some  electricians  have  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  word  **ampere"  and  some  other  terms  used  in  the  schedule; 
but  we  find  that  whatever  is  meant  by  the  terms  used  is  easily 
translatable  into  common  terms. 

Mr.  McDonough:  We  have  had  no  difficulty  on  those  points. 
I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  was  not  aware  at  the  beginning 
that  the  investigation  was  going  to  prove  so  interesting.  These 
tables  show  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  can  be  ob- 
tained on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  McDonough  and 
the  other  Commissioners  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  collect 
statistics  of  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  in  private  establishments. 
Many  large  office  buildings  have  their  own  electric  lighting  plant, 
and  I  desire  to  know  whether  it  is  contemplated  to  include  such 
establishments  in  our  investigation. 

Mr.  McDonough:  We  have  tables  for  private  and  municipal 
plants,  and  we  consider  private  plants  which  furnish  light  to  a 
municipality,  whether  it  is  incorporated  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  contemplated  to  consider  such  plants  as  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Powers. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  wish  to  know  how  far  the  other  Commission- 
ers are  going  in  this  direction.     In  our  three  large  cities  of  Min- 
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nesota,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  establishments,  perhaps  twenty-five,  where  the  owners 
furnish  their  own  electric  power.  Now  the  inquiry  that  suggests 
itself  to  my  mind  is  this:  Where  the  owner  of  a  large  building 
furnishes  the  power  to  run  the  elevator  and  the  electric  lights  at 
the  same  time,  how  are  we  to  separate  the  cost  of  the  two  factors, 
the  running  of  the  elevator  and  the  lighting  of  the  building  ?  If 
that  is  attempted  by  our  various  departments,  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed on  uniform  lines.  That  question  has  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  other  Commissioners 
propose  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Cox  (who  arrived  after  the  convention  assembled).  Mr. 
President  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the 
State  of  your  old  friend.  Colonel  Morse.  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  we  have  heard  upon  this  subject,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Michigan  Bureau  has  taken  up  this  investigation 
and  has  already  canvassed  about  two-thirds  of  the  State.  When 
I  took  charge  of  the  Bureau  on  the  first  of  May,  I  found  that  the 
force  of  canvassers  was  making  an  individual  canvass,  and  that 
the  Bureau  was  at  the  time  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  this 
work.  I  have  become  very  much  interested  in  this  effort,  but  I 
have  found  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  some  of  the 
information  desired,  and  I  believe  that  this  has  largely  grown 
out  of  the  question  which  calls  for  the  valuation    of   the   plants. 

The  schedule  asks  for  the  real  and  actual  value,  and  also  for 
the  assessed  value,  and  when  you  spring  these  questions  on  people 
simultaneously,  I  imagine  many  of  them  think  that  it  is  some 
trick  to  get  information  as  a  basis  for  increasing  taxation.  You 
know  Michigan  is  peculiar  in  some  of  her  attempts  and  notions 
in  regard  to  equalizing  taxation.  During  the  present  session  of 
the  Legislature  she  has  slightly  increased  the  taxes  assessed 
against  railroads,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  see  that  all  corporations  are  fairly  and  properly  taxed. 
As  a  result  of  the  situation  it  is  only  natural  that  those  who  are 
asked  to  schedule  their  assessed  and  actual  valuations  will  be- 
lieve that  the  Bureau  is  at  work  trying  to  find  out  the  difference 
with  a  view  of  increasing  the  taxes  on  their  property.  This  I 
think,  has  given  us  more  trouble  than  any  other  one  thing  in  se- 
curing information  from  private  corporations.  Of  course  it  does 
not  affect  our  investigations  of  municipal  and  public  plants,  but 
only  where  the  plants  are  operated  under  private  ownership. 
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The  Presiilent:  Isn't  the  assessed  valuation  obtainable  from 
the  assessors'  returns  ? 

Mr.  Cox:  Yes:  but  when  you  call  for  their  own  individual 
statements  and  the  filling  out  of  schedules  they  are  slow.  By 
going  to  them  individually  and  carefully  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  and  its  purposes,  we  can  obtain  most  of  the 
figures  in  the  end.  We  intend  to  push  ahead  with  this  work  and 
complete  the  investigation  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  be- 
ginning, before  I  had  given  the  matter  sufficient  thought,  I  was 
sorry  that  the  Bureau  had  undertaken  it,  because  I  felt  that 
our  appropriation  was  too  small  to  carry  on  all  the  work  we  had  in 
hand,  and  furthermore,  I  felt  that  this  work  was  national  in  its 
character  and  that  our  office  ought  nqt  to  be  burdened  with  it; 
but  the  fact  is  I  had  not  fully  understood  its  importance  and  the 
benefit  it  would  be  to  our  State.  I  was  looking  at  it  from  a  nar- 
row point  of  view,  and  now  see  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  first  im- 
pressions, and  I  have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  work.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  State  of  Michigan  will  furnish  as  com- 
plete figures  as  it  is  possible  for  our  Bureau  to  secure. 

The  President:  I  would  say  that  the  committee  constituted  at 
Albany  to  draft  a  schedule  never  contemplated  taking  up  the 
subject  of  the  private  supply  of  gas,  water,  and  electric  light  in 
hotels  or  manufacturing  concerns  where  they  run  their  own 
machinery.  The  intention  was  to  consider  private  concerns 
whose  plants  are  run  independently  of  the  municipality  for  public 
use,  like  a  water  works  run  by  an  incorporated  company;  but  I 
can  see  no  objection  to  taking  a  few  private  works,  such  as  those 
used  in  great  manufactories  or  large  hotels,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  cost.  We  could  not  cover  all,  as  it  would  not  be 
practicable. 

Mr.  Clark:  We  would  find  great  objection  to  it  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  President:  It  would  not  be  practicable.  It  would  cost 
more  money  than  the  returns  would  be  worth. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  think  the  returns  for  Pennsylvania  will  be  sat- 
isfactory. It  will  be  a  matter  of  a  month  before  they  are  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Myers:  My  experience  in  Maryland  has  been  somewhat 
peculiar.  In  getting  up  my  first  report  I  sent  out  15,000  cir- 
culars, and  only  342  of  them  were  returned.      With  that   circum- 
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Stance  in  view,  I  did  not  expect  to  get  a  very  large  number  of 
replies  from  those  concerns  to  which  I  sent  out  the  schedules 
which  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  was  kind  enough 
to  furnish  me.  I  submitted  that  schedule  to  an  expert,  and  he 
pronounced  it  satisfactory.  At  the  time  I  left  home  I  had  re- 
ceived but  one  answer.  It  is  true  I  had  not  had  the  time  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  matter,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  am 
afraid  that  in  view  of  the  disinclination  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Maryland  to  give  statistical  information  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call 
on  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  some  help  in  the 
investigation,  and  I  would  advise  you,  Mr.  President,  when  you 
send  your  special  agents  into  Maryland  to  furnish  each  of  them 
with  a  copy  of  Baxter's  **Saints*  Rest"  and  a  Gatlinggun. 

Mr.  Home:  Mr.  President:  As  far  as  the  work  in  Connec- 
ticut is  concerned,  it  has  been  completed.  All  the  municipal 
works  have  been  fully  canvassed,  and  enough  private  works  have 
been  investigated  to  furnish  data  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  work  in  our  State,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  pleased  with  the  data  when  we  send  it  on  to 
Washington  for  tabulation. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President:  Speaking  for  Kansas  on  the 
question  of  this  investigation,  I  believe  that  our  field  is  rather 
small;  yet  since  I  began  to  investigate  the  question  I  have  found 
that  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  I  at  first  supposed,  and  I  am 
confident  we  will  have  fair  returns  from  our  investigation.  The 
point  on  which  I  would  like  to  be  fully  advised  before  going  far- 
ther is,  whether  or  not  a  return  is  desired  from  all  plants  under 
private  control,  as  well  as  those  under  corporate  or  municipal 
control,  or  whether  returns  are  desired  only  from  those  cities 
which  are  situated  close  together  and  under  similar  conditions, 
in  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made. 

The  President:  The  idea  of  the  investigation  is  to  collect  the 
facts  from  every  municipal  works  in  the  country,  and  then  from 
a  sufficient  number  of  private  works  to  form  a  basis  of  compari- 
son. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  believe  that  under  those  conditions  we  shall 
be  able  to  secure  very  fair  returns  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Ross:  A  portion  of  the  Ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Illi- 
nois Bureau,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Schilling,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.     It  deals,  as  I 
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understand,  almost  exclusively  with  municipal  problems, — a  line 
of  work  that  was  taken  up  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  your  last  convention.  The  political  change  in  Illinois 
occurred  before  the  full  report  was  completed;  so  it  was  finished 
as  far  as  they  had  gone  with  it  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  read  it  so  as  to  learn  how  far  it  has  gone  into 
the  question,  and  regret  that  I  can  not  report  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation in  Chicago.  The  report  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
franchises  of  street  railways,  telephones,  gas,  etc.,  dealing  spec- 
ially with  the  former  question.  I  might  suggest  here  that  we 
have  had  more  or  less  legislative  agitation  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
concerning  street  railways,  particularly  the  street  railways  of 
Chicago.  A  few  days  ago  the  Legislature  defeated  a  measure 
which  the  street  railway  managers  of  the  city  of  Chicago  sought 
to  have  passed,  viz:  a  bill  granting  them  a  franchise  for  fifty 
years,  including  the  present  5-cent  fare.  This  measure  was 
stubbornly  contested  for  the  reason  that  it  attempted  to  subvert 
the  principle  of  local  self-government,  providing,  as  it  did,  for 
the  transfer  of  the  power  of  issuing  local  franchises  from  the  city 
councils  and  delegating  such  privileges  to  a  State  commission 
organized  for  that  purpose.  There  was  one  feature  of  that  agita- 
tion which  interested  me  more  than  anything  else  and  which 
seemed  not  to  be  in  line  with  the  common  feeling  in  regard  to  cor- 
porations and  especially  in  regard  to  franchises  of  this  character. 
The  Chicago  press  was  a  unit  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
measure,  and  yet,  while  I  followed  the  matter  somewhat  closely, 
I  can  not  remember  ever  having  noticed  any  demand  that  the 
management  of  the  street  railways  should  be  assumed  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, or  any  suggestion  that  the  people  should  petition  for 
the  right  to  control  and  regulate  those  franchises  other  than  under 
the  present  system.  I  consider  the  absence  of  such  a  demand 
unusual,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  general 
discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  municipality  assuming  control 
and  ownership  of  all  those  agencies. 

The  President:  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Schilling's  report  does 
not  relate  to  the  pending  investigation  relative  to  the  municipal 
ownership  of  gas  works,  electric  light  plants,  etc. 

Mr.  Ross:  Indirectly,  I  think,  it  touches  on  some  of  the 
questions. 

Mr.  Wood :     As  yet  no  work  has  been  done  in  this  line  by  the 
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Tennessee  Bureau  since  my  induction  into  office  last  fall.  The 
work  in  hand  so  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  Bureau,  which  is  a 
small  one,  that  we  are  unable  to  take  up  special  lines.  I  have 
looked  over  the  field  in  a  preliminary  way,  and  find  that  this  sit- 
uation exists  in  Tennessee :  The  gas  and  electric  light  plants  are 
owned  almost  entirely  by  private  corporations.  There  is  a  water 
works  in  almost  every  town,  owned  by  the  municipality.  Al- 
though this  is  not  the  case  in  every  instance,  it  is  the  rule.  We 
will  take  up  this  investigation  later.  The  field  work  will  have  to 
be  done  almost  entirely  by  circular  as  the  appropriation  for  the 
office  force  is  limited  at  the  present  time.  We  are  interested  in 
the  work  and  will  make  the  best  report  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Conner:  The  Indiana  Bureau  has  been  studying  the 
questions  that  are  contemplated  in  the  blanks  that  have  been 
prepared  for  this  investigation,  but  has  not  yet  begun  the  field 
work.  We  expect  to  take  it  up  about  the  ist  of  July.  It  is  our 
intention  to  approach  the  inquiry  with  some  care,  and  we  shall 
probably  employ  experts  on  some  of  the  more  difficult  features. 
Certainly  no  circulars  will  be  prepared  nor  blanks  sent  out  until 
careful  and  able  men  feel  the  way  in  some  of  the  larger  and  pos- 
sibly more  difficult  plants  that  are  to  be  investigated.  In  this 
way  we  hope  to  become  more  familiar  than  we  now  are  with  the 
barriers  and  difficulties  that  will  present  themselves  in  the  general 
investigation  of  these  questions.  So  in  July  we  expect  to  summon 
to  our  assistance  careful  men  who  have  studied  these  questions 
somewhat, — men  who  are  competent  to  approach  the  managers 
and  feel  the  way, — and  out  of  this  expert  work  will  grow  the 
plans  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  for  the  pending  investigation. 

Mr.  Pidgin:  I  would  say  that  in  Massachusetts  we  have  pre- 
pared a  schedule  and  it  has  been  printed,  and  the  agents  com- 
menced work  last  Monday  morning;  at  least  it  was  intended  they 
should  do  so  when  I  left  Boston.  All  the  work  in  Massachusetts 
will  be  done  by  special  agents,  and  no  blanks  will  be  sent  out  by 
mail.  We  have  in  Massachusetts  somewhat  different  conditions 
from  any  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners  here;  that  is,  the 
Commonwealth  itself  has,  in  the  new  State  House,  a  complete 
electric  plant  for  supplying  some  seven  hundred  lights  in  that 
building,  and  a  technical  schedule  could  be  secured  from  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  that  would  be   an  intermediary  schedule   be- 
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tween  those  furnished  by  private  concerns  and  the  municipalities. 
This  would  give  a  good  figure  for  comparison.  In  that  way  we 
could  get  exact  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Powers:  What  is  the  arrangement  for  heating  the  State 
House  ? 

Mr.  Pidgin:  That  is  done  by  a  system  similar  to  that  in  use 
in  the  Commonwealth  building, — by  the  introduction  of  air 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  proper  temperature  by  passing 
around  superheated  steampipes. 

Mr.  Cox :  In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  certain  terms  used  in  the  schedule,  I  would  say  that  we 
have  found  a  number  of  local  officials  and  electricians  who  are 
unable  to  give  the  desired  data  on  account  of  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  and  inability  to  figure  out  and  determine  various 
items  of  cost  as  asked  for  in  the  schedule  ;  but  our  Bureau  has 
overcome  this  difficulty  very  much  by  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Woodworth  of  our  State  Agricultural  College,  and  other  com- 
petent electricians  whom  we  have  brought  to  our  assistance.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Woodworth  the  following  * 'additional 
questions'*  were  prepared  and  sent  out  with  the  official  schedule: 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 
I.     Name  of  plant 


2.  Name  of  dynamo  used 

3.  Is  it  arc  or  alternating  ? , 

4.  Number  of  arc  lamps  it  is  built  to  run 

5.  Number  of  incandescent  lamps  it  is  built  to  run 

6.  Actual  number  lamps  now  in  use 

7.  What  do  you  charge  for  arc  light  ? , 

(Get  this  in  their  own  language.) 


8.     What  do  you  charge  for  incandescent  light  ? 

(Get  this  in  their  own  language.) 


9.  What  do  you  pay  monthly  for  coal  ? Oil  ?. 

Wages  ? Other  Items  ?. , 

10.  What  are  your  monthly  receipts  ? 

11.  Give  name  of  manufacturer  of  pumps 


12.     What  is  the  capacity  of  pumps  ? 

Note. — Where  plant  is  under  private  ownership,  note  carefully  the  selling 
price  of  arc  and  incandescent  lights. 
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The  answers  to  these  additional  questions  have  greatly  assisted 
us,  and  with  them  and  the  answers  to  the  regular  schedule  we 
are  aided  materially  in  interpreting  the  replies  and  abstracting 
the  desired  information  for  our  report.  I  would  kindly  suggest 
that  other  Commissioners,  who  are  not  experts  themselves  in 
matters  electrical,  might  adopt  some  such  method  of  assistance 
as  we  have  to  secure  the  practical  and  technical  information 
desired. 

The  President:  I  will  say,  for  the  information  of  the  conven- 
tion, that  the  Washington  office  is  preparing  some  statements 
showing  the  equivalents  of  the  various  terms  used  in  the 
schedule  of  inquiries,  so  that  when  you  receive  a  reply  expressed 
in  ''amperes"  or  any  other  technical  term  used  in  electrical  par- 
lance, you  will  be  able  to  interpret  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  common 
and  uniform  term,  and  thus  get  the  exact  facts. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  convention  took  a  recess  until 
2  .-30  o'clock  p.  M. 


FIRST  DAY. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  2:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
reports  on  current  work  of  the  various  bureaus. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor. — Mr.  Wright:  I 
would  simply  say  that  the  current  work  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  practically  that  outlined  at  Albany.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  take  up  any  new  investigations  during  the  past  year,  the 
one  relating  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
I  described  quite  fully  last  year,  occupying  all  the  time  of  our 
agents.  We  have  completed  some  of  the  work  outlined  at  that 
time,  but  are  still  engaged  on  the  investigation  relating  to  the 
liquor  traffic. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Department  have  been  increased  to 
$188,000. 
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Massachusetts. — Mr.  Pidgin:  Mr.  President:  The  absence 
of  Mr.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  his  intention  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  ex- 
pects to  sail  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  will  probably  be  gone  about 
three  months.  He  informed  me,  in  a  conversation  which  we  had 
just  before  I  left  Boston,  that  he  proposes  to  give  some  time  to 
one  or  two  questions  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  He  has 
furnished  me  with  a  report  on  the  current  work  of  the  Bureau, 
which  I  will  read: 

**The  current  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  includes  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the  statistics 
of  labor  bearing  date  1896,  which  is  practically  completed,  al- 
though not  yet  oif  the  press;  the  report  on  the  annual  statistics 
of  manufacturers  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  the 
quarterly  bulletin,  and  the  work  upon  the  decennial  census  of 
Massachusetts. 

**i.  The  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor  for  1896  contains, 
as  its  first  part,  a  complete  presentation,  statistical  and  descrip- 
tive, of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  county  of 
Barnstable.  This  county  comprises  the  towns  upon  Cape  Cod, 
formerly  extensively  devoted  to  the  fishing  industry,  but  now, 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life,  showing  loss  of 
population  and  diminished  industrial  resources.  Some  of  these 
towns  have  in  recent  years  received  accessions  from  Western  Is- 
land or  Portuguese  immigrants,  and  the  Bureau  was  directed  by 
the  Legislature  to  present  the  facts  relating  to  these  immigrants 
in  a  special  report,  which  will  canvass  the  whole  subject  of  the 
changed  conditions  in  the  county,  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
the  descendants  of  the  native  born  inhabitants,  and  whether  it  is 
possible  to  enlarge  the  industrial  prosperity  of  these  towns. 

**2.  The  second  part  of  this  report  will  contain  the  second  in- 
stalment of  the  'Graded  Weekly  Wages  in  Massachusetts,  Other 
United  States,  and  Foreign  Countries,  1810-1891,'  of  which  the 
first  instalment,  covering  occupations  within  the  initial  letters 
A-C,  was  presented  in  the  Report  for  1895.  The  second  instal- 
ment will  bring  the  wages  forward  to  include  occupations  within 
the  initial  letters  D-G. 

**3.  The  report  will  conclude  with  our  usual  summary  of 
events  connected  with  organized  labor,  etc.,  which  have  occurred 
during  the  year. 
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'^4.  The  report  on  annual  statistics  of  manufactures  will  as 
usual  contain  statistical  presentations,  with  analysis  in  text,  re- 
lating to  capital  invested,  product,  persons  employed,  wages 
paid,  etc.,  covering  comparisons  for  1895  and  1896,  from  identi- 
cal establishments  in  the  leading  industries,  each  of  which  made 
returns  in  the  years  named. 

**5.  The  Bureau  is  also  collecting  information  respecting  pub- 
lic and  private  gas,  water,  and  electric  light  plants,  using  for 
that  purpose  the  questions  upon  the  uniform  schedule  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  this  association.  The  results  will 
form  part  of  the  Bureau  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor  for  1897. 

**7.  The  Bureau  now  publishes,  as  part  of  its  regular  work,  a 
quarterly  Bulletin,  of  which  two  numbers  have  been  issued. 
The  third  is  in  preparation.  These  bulletins  are  intended  to 
supply  brief,  timely  articles  comprising  information  respecting 
the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
numbers  already  published  contain  articles  on  the  Pay  of  City 
Laborers,  Savings  in  Massachusetts,  Strikes  and  Lockouts, 
Prison  Industries,  The  Cotton  Industry,  and  on  the  results  of  a 
Census  of  Tramps  taken  by  the  Bureau. 

**8.  The  work  upon  the  decennial  census  comprises  the  tabu- 
lation and  preparation  for  the  press  of  the  volumes  relating  to 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  the  fisheries,  libraries  and 
schools,  besides  the  social  statistics  relating  to  population,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  usual  census  data,  special  parts  upon  unem- 
ployment, the  defective  classes,  occupations,  etc.  The  field  work 
of  the  census  being  completed,  these  volumes,  all  of  which  have 
been  begun,  will  be  pushed  rapidly  forward  and  published  as  fast 
as  finished." 

The  appropriations  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  are  made  in 
detail  for  specific  purposes.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  is  $3,000 
per  annum;  Chief  Clerk,  $2,000;  Second  Clerk,  $1,650,  and  two 
special  agents  at  $1,200  each.  There  is  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  for  contingent  expenses,  $6,500  for  the  collection  and 
tabulation  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures,  $1,000  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  the  bulletin,  $5,500  for  rent,  and  $500 
for  the  services  of  a  janitor,  or  a  total  of  $27,550.  If  the  rent  is 
deducted  it  leaves  $22,050  as  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau.  This  does  not  include  the  printing  of  the  various 
reports,  which  is  provided  for  by  the  Legislature,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  Bulletin,  the  printing  and  binding  of  which  must 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  $i,ooo  appropriated  for  that  publication; 
nor  does  it  include  any  of  the  amounts  expended  on  account  of 
the  decennial  census  of  1895,  for  which  the  Legislature  has  al- 
ready appropriated  $255,000.  This  $255,000  does  not  include 
the  expense  of  composition  and  printing  of  the  census  reports, 
which  is  at  least  $55,000;  so  the  census  of  1895  will  cost  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  about  $310,000.  All  this 
money,  however,  is  paid  to  special  agents  and  enumerators  and 
to  clerks  in  the  ofiice,  and  most  of  it  goes  right  back  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  so  that  it  is  not  lost  to  the  State.  I  doubt  if 
$25  of  that  large  appropriation  has  been  expended  outside  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Clark:  The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  will 
cover  the  same  comparative  work,  representing  prominent 
manufacturing  concerns  that  have  been  used  since  1892,  and  in 
addition  a  largely  increased  list  will  be  established,  reaching  out 
into  all  sections  of  the  State  and  representing  more  fully  than 
heretofore  all  of  the  prominent  industries.  This  new  basis  will 
add  over  a  thousand  additional  manufacturing  concerns,  and  will 
embrace,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  incorporated  in  pre- 
vious comparative  work,  the  capital  invested  and  show  the  cost 
of  the  material, — that  is,  the  basic  material  out  of  which  the  pro- 
duct was  made. 

The  production  of  pig  metal  will  be  covered  as  an  entirety,  giv- 
ing not  only  the  total  tonnage,  but  the  total  value;  total  amount 
of  capital  invested  and  the  total  cost  of  the  material  out  of  which 
the  metal  was  produced,  together  with  the  usual  wage  earning 
statistics  which  are,  of  course,  included  in  all  of  our  returns. 

Rolled  iron  and  steel  will  be  treated  in  like  manner,  covering 
the  entire  production  of  this,  Pennsylvania's  great  and  leading 
industry. 

Tin  plate  will  also  be  treated  with  like  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness. 

The  much  mooted  question  of  wage  earnings  has  caused  the 
Bureau  to  make  a  departure  and  break  away  from  the  old  moor- 
ings and  endeavor  to  show  actual  individual  earnings.  This  field 
is  such  a  large  one,  and  attended  with  so  much  labor,  so  much 
time,  and  so  much  cost,   that  we    have  necessarily   been  com- 
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pelled  to  occupy  a  somewhat  limited  field.  However,  we  shall 
pretty  well  cover,  through  distinctively  representative  establish- 
ments, yearly  earnings  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  metal,  iron  and 
steel,  tin  plate,  glass,  and  the  textiles.  This  work  is  being  pro- 
secuted through  direct  agents,  who  take  charge  of  the  pay  rolls 
and  by  use  of  wage  slips  follow  the  individual  wage-earner 
throughout  the  year.  If  he  disappears,  and  goes  elsewhere,  he 
is  not  used;  but  if  he  remains,  however  broken  may  be  his  time, 
his  earnings  are  taken.  Great  care  is  being  exercised,  so  that 
it,  for  instance,  John  Smith  works  at  a  given  employment  this 
week,  and  partially  in  another  next  week,  and  in  still  another  at 
some  future  time,  and  again  others,  and  so  on,  all  of  the  earn- 
ings he  has  made  as  an  employe  of  that  establishment  are  credited 
to  him.  In  this  way  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Bureau  that  such  a 
report  will  be  made  as  may  be  regarded  and  looked  upon  as  a 
true  basis  of  individual  earnings,  and  in  our  judgment  this  is 
the  only  practical,  reliable  process. 

Owing  to  the  great  contention  being  raised  in  many  of  the 
States  over  prison  labor,  an  investigation  is  being  made  of  manu- 
facture in  our  penal  institutions,  inquiring  as  to  the  number  of 
machines,  whether  power  or  hand,  the  number  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year,  number  of  days  worked,  number  of  male  and  female 
convicts  performing  skilled  labor,  number  of  male  and  female 
.  convicts  performing  unskilled  labor,  value  or  cost  of  the  material 
out  of  which  the  product  is  made,  total  amount  of  all  other  ex- 
penses, total  output  and  the  amount  sold  in  the  market,  its  value, 
and  how  much  was  consumed  by  the  institution  under  considera- 
tion or  by  kindred  institutions,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor. 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  we  have  heard  from  nearly  all 
of  the  institutions  in  the  State  engaged  in  manufacturing,  includ- 
ing returns  from  the  Western  Penitentiary,  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary, the  Allegheny  County  Work  House,  the  Huntingdon 
Industrial  Reformatory,  the  House  of  Correction,  Philadelphia, 
and  some  five  or  six  county  jails.  Outside  of  the  five  first  named 
institutions  there  is  but  little  manufacturing  done.  The  returns 
received  show  the  total  value  of  the  entire  production  for  the 
year  1896  to  have  been  $600,065,  ^^^  ^^  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  $76,000  worth,  was  sold  on  the  market  in  and 
out  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cost  of  the  material  out  of  which  this 
production  was  made  was  $380,740,  and  all  other  expenses  ex- 
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ceededbut  slightly  $70,000,  including  overtime.  There  were  used 
in  this  manufacture  some  360  power  machines  and  looms,  and 
some  650  hand  and  foot  machines.  No  power  machines  are  used 
in  the  County  jails.  The  statement  of  the  Warden  of  the  West- 
ern Penitentiary,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  penal  in- 
stitutions in  the  State,  where  their  large  product  consists  of  mats 
and  matting,  and  where  it  is  claimed  they  make  a  peculiar  finish 
to  their  mats  by  way  of  a  patent  edge  differing  from  any  other 
manufactured  in  this  country,  is  that  power  is  used  only  to  make 
better  goods  and  not  to  save  labor.  We  quote  the  language  of 
.Warden  Wright  regarding  the  finish  of  these  mats:  **As  no 
other  maker  of  such  goods  is  known  in  this  locality  and  the  trade 
is  almost  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  United  States,  though 
many  goods  of  like  styles  and  quality  come  from  India  and 
Great  Britain,  we  have  always  felt  we  comply  with  all  that  any 
one  should  ask,  especially  in  these  mats  and  mattings. "  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  in  quoting  Warden  Wright 
no  opinion  of  the  Bureau  is  thereby  expressed.  This  institution 
turned  out,  of  this  particular  product,  in  1896,  166,165  yards  of 
matting  and  13,457  dozen  mats.  The  material  out  of  which  they 
were  made  cost  $70,066.93;  119,931  days  of  labor  were  expended 
in  their  manufacture;  $108,053.98  was  received  for  this  product; 
the  total  amount  of  all  other  expenses  outside  of  the  cost  of 
material  was  $26,585.95.  If  proportionate  additional  expense  be  . 
charged  to  the  mat  and  matting  department,  it  would  increase 
the  cost  to  manufacture  only  some  $12,500,  leaving  a  margin  of 
$24,887.00  to  offset  the  119,931  days  of  labor.  Six  hours  con- 
stitute an  average  day's  work.  The  question  of  power-driven 
machinery  in  these  penal  institutions  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  by  our  Legislature  now  in  session,  but  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  predict  what  the  conclusion  will  be,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  legislation  will  be  passed  abolishing  the  use  of  power-driven 
machinery.  The  special  branch  of  manufacture  that  is  receiving 
the  most  attention  and  causing  the  most  contention  at  this  time 
is  the  manufacture  of  kegs,  an  important  output  of  the  cooper 
shop  of  the  Allegheny  County  Work  House.  The  product  of 
this  institution  for  1896  in  kegs,  churns,  and  buckets  was  275,- 
487  pieces;  cost  of  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  made, 
$33,657.00;  total  of  all  other  expenses,  $2,211.00,  and  the  value 
of  the  production,  $54,674.00.     Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's 
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labor.  There  were  employed  in  this  particular  branch  of  manu- 
facture 120  convicts,  working  a  total  of  36,000  days.  They  have 
64  power  machines  and  18  hand  machines,  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000  kegs  per  day,  of  sizes  ranging  from  12^  pound  white  lead 
kegs  to  30  gallons. 

The  investigation  relative  to  the  municipal  ownership  of  gas 
works,  etc.,  was  so  fully  discussed  this  morning  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add  on  that  subject. 

This  practically  covers  our  work  for  this  year.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  September  before  our  report  for  1896  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. While  it  will  not  be  a  very  large  book,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  make  it  that  much  more  readable,  on  the  principle  that 
the  less  there  is  of  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it. 

Mr.  Cox:  I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  your  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Clark:  We  have $6,000  a  year  for  traveling  and  incidental 
expenses,  expressage,  etc.  Out  of  this  amount  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  extra  help  during  a  few  months  of  each  year,  as  we  are 
not  able  to  collect  all  the  information  required  through  our  re- 
gular statistics  gatherers. 

Mr.  Powers:  Is  your  salary  as  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bu- 
reau paid  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Clark:  No;  this  appropriation  of  $6,000  is  for  incidental 
and  traveling  expenses  only,  and  for  such  additional  service  as 
indicated.  The  permanent  office  force  is  provided  for  by  general 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Powers:     What  salaries  do  you  pay,  aside  from  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Clark:  We  have  two  statistics  gatherers  at  $1,500  each, 
one  clerk  at  $1,400,  and  one  stenographer  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Powers:  Is  the  printing  included  in  the  $6,000  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Clark:     No;  that  is  done  by  the  State. 

Connecticut. — Mr.  Home:  The  investigation  agreed  upon  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  association  has  practically  been  com- 
pleted, but  one  schedule  being  incomplete. 

In  the  municipal  plants  nearly  all  the  questions  have  been 
answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  With  the  corporations  but 
little  satisfaction  has  been  given  in  the  answers.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  uneasiness  caused  them  by 
the  numerous  applications  made  to  the  General  Assembly  now  in 
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session  for  municipal  lighting  charters  and  rival  gas  company 
charters  to  manufacture  by  new  processes.  The  contests  over 
the  same  have  been  sharp  and  bitter.  The  schedule,  as  far  as 
completed,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Bureau  for  compila- 
tion within  a  few  days. 

There  has  also  been  an  investigation  concerning  the  wages 
paid  by  municipalities  to  its  employes  in  the  various  departments. 
Cards  are  now  out  for  information  concerning  the  wages  paid  to 
clerks  in  mercantile  establishments,  and  accommodations  for 
their  comfort. 

It  is  also  intended  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  to  obtain  the 
wages  paid  to  every  trade  employed  in  the  State,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  comparison  with  those  paid  in  1887,  and  if  the 
data  can  be  obtained,  the  cost  of  living  in  same  year.  The  con- 
dition of  the  manufactories  in  the  State  will  also  be  reported  upon. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  amount  of  money  will  be  which  the 
Bureau  will  have  to  use  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  work 
now  being  done  is  without  special  appropriation.  The  year  ends 
September  30th.  The  present  Assembly  has  passed  a  special 
appropriation  act,  and  all  departments  come  under  it.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  Commissioner  and  Chief  Clerk  are  fixed  by  statute. 
The  office  asked  for  $3,500,  for  agents  and  office  expenses. 
What  it  will  get  I  do  not  know,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  reported 
upon.     This  does  not  include  the  printing  of  the  report. 

I  would  be  glad  if  the  reports  made  by  the  Commissioners 
would  state  the  number  printed.  The  Connecticut  Bureau  is 
authorized  to  print  15,000,  but  for  the  last  three  years  has  printed 
only  7,500. 

Kentucky. — Mr.  Moore:  Mr.  President:  Being  new  to  this 
work,  this  being  the  first  convention  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
attend,  I  shall  not  undertake  any  extended  remarks.  The 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics  of  Kentucky,  as  its 
title  explains,  is  not  a  Labor  Bureau  proper,  but  deals  with  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  industrial  statistics  as  well.  The 
present  Bureau  was  established  under  the  constitution  adopted  in 
1891,  being  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  and  Statistics,  which  had  confined  its  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  therefore 
the  work  has  been  continued  in  the  same  channel. 

There  is  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of   the  Bureau    the 
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sum  of  $13,000  annually,  which  must  cover  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing salaries  of  the  commissioner  and  assistant  and  the  printing 
connected  with  the  office.  The  expenditure  of  this  appropriation 
is  not  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner,  his  ac- 
counts being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau  are  a  monthly  Bulletin  devoted  to  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  the  various  agricultural  crops  and  live 
stock  throughout  the  state,  and  the  regular  report,  which  is  made 
biennially.  The  next  biennial  report,  the  twelfth,  will  be  due  at 
the  close  of  the  present  calendar  year.  In  addition  to  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  previous  reports,  I  hope  to  deal,  as  much  as  the 
machinery  at  my  command  will  permit,  with  labor  conditions  and 
problems. 

If  there  is  one  subject  occupying  the  attention  of  labor  more 
than  another  in  the  State  at  present,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  em- 
ployment of  convicts  in  manufacturing  articles  coming  in  direct 
competition  with  free  labor.  In  our  state  the  convicts  are  em- 
ployed principally  in  manufacturing  chairs,  with  the  result  that 
about  all  the  chair  factories  employing  free  labor  have  closed 
down,  due  entirely,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  operators, 
to  their  inability  to  compete  in  price  with  prison  made  goods. 

The  President:     That  is  the  current  work  of  your  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Moore:  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  it  is  entirely;  but  it 
will  occupy  considerable  attention. 

Missouri. — Mr.  Rozelle:  Like  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  this 
is  my  first  appearance  in  a  convention  of  this  kind,  although  in  a 
general  way  I  have  been  identified  with  labor  interests  and  or- 
ganizations for  a  number  of  years.  I  presume  you  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  my  predecessor,  whose  report  last  year  was  con- 
sidered an  able  one,  and  I  will  simply  say  that  we  are  taking  up 
the  general  lines  of  work  where  he  left  off,  gathering  statistics  re- 
lating to  manufacturing,  farm  and  other  products,  together  with 
wages  paid  in  the  various  branches  of  industry.  While  Missouri 
is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  states  in  the 
Union,  for  some  reason  the  statistics  of  manufactures  have  here- 
tofore been  somewhat  neglected  and  we  are  making  a  systematic 
effort,  through  our  special  agents,  to  gather  such  statistics,  and 
we  expect  to  make  a  splendid  showing  in  that  respect.  In 
addition  to  these  matters  we  are  taking  up  the  work  of  securing 
statistics    relating  to   the  municipal    and   private   ownership   of 
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electric  light  and  other  works.  We  are  succeeding  very  well  in 
that  direction,  and  are  having  but  very  little  difficulty  in  securing 
data.  Only  one  corporation  in  St.  Louis  has  refused  to  give  us 
the  information  asked  for. 

In  the  matter  of  appropriations  for  the  Labor  Bureau  of  Mis- 
souri, I  would  say  that  our  legislature  is  very  liberal.  We  have  an 
appropriation  of  $34,000  for  the  term  of  two  years,  which  covers 
the  expenses  of  the  Bureau,  including  the  salary  of  myself  and 
two  mine  inspectors.  We  employ  regularly  six  or  eight  people. 
We  have  a  branch  office  in  St.  Louis  for  the  factory  inspection 
work.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  special 
agents  is  $9,000  and  we  are  allowed  $3,000  for  printing.  We 
get  out  a  statistical  map  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual  re- 
port, showing  the  various  products  of  the  state  by  counties,  which 
is  considered  a  very  interesting  feature  of  our  work  and  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  advertising  our  resources.  I  do  not  know  but 
what  other  states  may  have  the  same  feature. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  1  cannot  make  a  more  extended  report  at  this 
time,  but  as  I  was  not  expecting  to  be  called  upon  for  a  report 
I  have  nothing  more  to  add. 

Illinois. — Mr.  Ross:  The  work  in  which  our  Bureau  is  now 
engaged  is  the  preparation  of  our  annual  coal  report.  Under 
the  law  of  Illinois  our  Bureau  is  required  to  publish  every  year  a 
report  relating  to  the  coal  industry.  We  have  seven  mine 
inspectors,  through  whom  we  collect  most  of  the  data  concern- 
ing the  coal  industry  of  Illinois. 

We  have  not  yet,  as  a  board,  considered  the  subject  of  the 
next  biennial  report,  and  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  all  the  labor  bureaus,  or  those 
represented  in  this  organization,  to  take  up  the  question  agreed 
upon  at  the  last  convention,  viz. :  The  municipal  and  private 
ownership  of  gas  works,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  and 
water  works. 

The  President:  The  work  will  be  taken  up  by  those  bureaus 
which  have  the  means  to  make  the  investigation,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  will  take  up  all  the  other 
States,  so  as  to  have  a  complete  report  for  all  the  States,  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  will  be  furnished  to  each  of  the 
bureaus. 

Mr.    Ross:      I    understood    that   in   those    States   where   the 
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bureaus  lacked  the  means  the  National   Department  of  Labor 
would  help  them  out. 

The  President:  We  help  them  out  by  collecting  the  data  our- 
selves, but  not  by  actual  appropriation  of  money. 

Mr.  Ross:  Would  the  cost  of  an  investigation  of  that  kind  be 
much  in  excess  of  that  of  our  ordinary  reports? 

The  President:  I  think  not.  There  are  but  very  few  munici- 
pal plants  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ross:  In  that  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  proceed  to  the  collection  of  the  data  relating  to  that  subject. 
The  field  is  now  open.  The  report  of  my  predecessor,  which  I 
have  briefly  outlined,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be 
out  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  for  our  next  biennial  report 
we  have  nothing  special  in  view. 

The  President:  I  believe  you  can  conduct  that  investigation 
with  as  little  expense  as  any  other. 

Mr.  Ross:  In  regard  to  our  appropriation,  I  would  say  that 
two  years  ago  Mr.  Schilling  secured  an  increase  of  $2,000, 
making  the  annual  appropriation  $8,000.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  or  rather  when  he  turned  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Bureau  to  me  on  the  ist  of  April  of  the  present  year,  there  was 
a  deficit  approximating  $1,300,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  expendi- 
tures at  the  time  of  his  retirement  the  deficit  on  the  ist  of  July 
will  be  $3,300.  The  Legislature  has  allowed  us  that  amount  in 
a  deficiency  bill,  and  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  has  made 
an  allowance  of  $8,500  for  the  year,  an  increase  of  $500.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Clark:  Are  you  required  to  make  the  coal  report  under 
that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Ross:  All  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau,  outside  of  the 
printing  of  the  reports,  which  is  done  by  the  State,  are  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation,  excepting  the  salaries  of  the  mine  inspec- 
tors. Under  the  law  we  are  allowed  only  3,500  copies  of  our 
report,  2,000  in  cloth  and  the  remainder  in  paper, — a  number 
which  is  entirely  inadequate  and  which  we  will  endeavor  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  have  increased  to  at  least 
5,000. 

Indiana. — Mr.  Conner:  After  an  interval  of  some  fifteen 
years  I  was  again  appointed  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Indiana  Bureau  of   Statistics  on  the  first  day  of  April.     I  have 
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not  been  familiar  with  your  work  in  these  annual  conventions, 
for  I  left  the  service  two  years  prior  to  the  organization 
of  this  association,  and  have  been  Chief  of  the  Indiana 
Bureau  only  since  the  first  of  April.  As  I  have  not 
accustomed  myself  to  think  on  my  feet,  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me  for  presenting  in  writing  what  I  have  to  say  in 
general  terras  relative  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Indiana 
Bureau.  I  make  this  reference  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Indiana  Bureau  particularly  because  it  seems  to  be  organized 
differently  from  very  many  of  the  bureaus.  It  was  my  good 
fortune,  or  otherwise,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Legislature 
in  1879,  and  my  special  work  in  that  body  was  directed  to  the 
passage  of  a  bill  creating  a  bureau  of  statistics,  a  movement 
which  had  been  begun  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before,  and 
I  desire  to  acknowledge  in  the  presence  of  our  presiding  officer 
that  it  was  largely  through  his  aid  and  co-operation  that  I  was 
enabled  to  get  this  bill  through  the  Legislature.  In  the  very 
name  of  the  department  you  will  see  that  we  followed  the  report 
of  the  late  Professor  Walker,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  committee 
that  made  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1867,  I 
think,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  ' 'Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics." 

The  President:  That  was  Prof.  Amasa  Walker,  the  father  of 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker. 

Mr.  Conner:  The  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics,  by  the  law 
creating  it,  is  intended  to  be  very  comprehensive  in  its  work. 
The  law  says  it  shall  * 'present  in  reports  statistical  information 
and  details  relating  to  agriculture,  manufacturing,  labor,  mining, 
commerce,  education,  social  and  sanitary  condition,  vital 
statistics,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive 
industry  of  the  people  of  the  State."'  I  believe  that  is  a  clause 
that  is  in  almost  all  the  laws  creating  kindred  offices,  and  it  was 
taken  from  the  Massachusetts  law. 

The  President:     It  is  in  nearly  all  the  laws. 

Mr.  Conner:  When  the  Bureau  was  established  in  1879  there 
was  little  organized  statistical  work  authorized  in  Indiana.  It 
was  intended  that  the  reports  of  this  Department  should  embrace 
the  essential  facts  relating  to  everything  that  would  throw  light 
upon  the  economic  development  of  the  State's  resources,  point 
the  way  to  general  prosperity  for  every   industry,  and  show  the 
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reasonable  relations  and  interdependence  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  purpose  was  to  enlist  the  interest  of  every  class  and  indusir)*, 
and  make  the  reports  the  text  books  by  which  the  people  of  the 
State  should  come  to  a  broad  understanding  of  the  true  relation 
of  one  industry  to  another.  To  this  end  it  was  provided  that  the 
reports  containing  all  this  information  should  go  into  all  public 
offices  in  the  State,  all  of  the  county,  township,  and  other  libra- 
ries, and  to  all  other  places  convenient  for  the  people.  The  re- 
ports of  no  other  State  Department  have  so  wide  a  circulation. 

The  **Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics,"  as  the  title  indicates,  is 
not   a  Bureau  of   agriculture,   mining,   manufacture,  labor,   nor 
commerce,  nor  locally  or  distinctively   the  organ  of  any  one  in- 
dustry, but  distinctively  and  equally  the  medium  of  all,  and  of 
every  movement  and  condition  of  the  people.     The  central  idea 
and  purpose  of  its  organization  was  to  gather,  classify,  tabulate, 
and  present  to  the  public  the  facts  bearing  upon  every  condition, 
industry,  and  movement  of  the  people  of  the  State,  in  order  that 
every  citizen  of  the  State  might  study  and  correctly  estimate  his 
relation  to  every  other  citizen.   Final  authority  and  power  by  our 
form  of  government  is  equally  invested  in  every  citizen.      How 
shall  they  become  capable  of  using  it  if  they  do  not  know  ?    A 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  pertaining  to  one  phase,  or  call- 
ing, or  vocation,  might  make  such  as  pursue  it  very  capable  in 
that  one  thing,  but  by  that  sign  very  destructive  and  hurtful  to 
the  others  necessary  to  be  conserved.     In   a  word,    the  central 
idea  in  the  organization  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  was 
to  unify,  or  at  least  to  gather  and  present  the  facts  upon  which 
the  problem  of  unification  in  a  community  can  alone  be  worked 
out.     It  is  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  one  in- 
dustry to  another  from   which  spring  all  the  jealousies,  all  the 
prejudices,   all  the   *  booking  backward"  nonsense  on  which  arc 
predicated   attempts  at  fantastic  communism  and  various  other 
isms.     The  facts  about  everything  underlying  and  impelling  our 
civilization    are     what    is    needed  by    everybody    everywhere. 
There  is  no  duty  devolved  upon  the   State  more  sacred,  no  obli- 
gation so  pressing,  no  work  so  essential  to  the  common  good. 

It  was  the  belief  of  those  promoting  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Department  that  by  the  annual  collection  and  tabulation  of 
facts  relating  to  all  these  subjects  for  a  series  of  years  such  com- 
parisons and  deductions  might  be  made  as  would  throw  much 
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light  upon  the  problems  of  a  more  and  more  complex  civiliza- 
tion. To  carry  out  such  a  program,  however,  presupposes  per- 
sistent working  along  given  lines,  and  a  clear  view  from  start  to 
finish  during  the  several  years  required  to  furnish  the  facts  upon 
which  to  work  out  the  problems.  The  changes  incident  in  these 
departments  have  many  times  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  ade- 
quate data  for  results.  For  a  long  series  of  years  some  States 
have  persistently  and  with  method  pursued  the  facts  upon  which 
now,  by  comparison  and  deduction,  things  can  be  predicated. 
The  interruptions  which  have  entered  into  the  organization  of  the 
Indiana  Bureau  have  in  some  measure  hindered  these  results, 
and  put  them  over  to  later  dates. 

The  Indiana  Bureau  expects  in  the  next  biennial  report  to  pur- 
sue work  along  the  lines  contemplated  by  the  law.  But  in  order 
to  popularize  the  work,  command  wider  attention  and  greater  in- 
terest of  all  classes,  it  is  the  purpose  to  appeal  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye,  by  presenting  conditions  and  resources  in 
graphic  charts.  To  scores  of  people  tabulations  of  facts  are  un- 
interesting. Pictures  of  things  arrest  attention.  The  child  is 
reached  through  the  eye,  and  it  must  be  said  that  there  are 
too  many  scores  of  adult  children  when  statistical  facts  are  to  be 
used  for  the  general  good.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  plans  of  the 
Indiana  Bureau  to  illustrate  the  facts,  both  to  arrest  attention 
and  to  impress  their  importance. 

The  appropriation  of  something  over  $9,000  annually  will  not 
reach  as  far  as  it  is  the  desire  to  go,  but  the  report  is  printed  out 
of  another  fund,  and  that  will  enable  the  Department,  with 
economy,  to  do  much  along  the  lines  pointed  out. 

New  York. — Mr.  McDonough:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
At  the  time  of  our  last  convention  I  had  scarcely  any  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  New  York  Bureau,  and  I  alluded  but  briefly  to 
the  report  which  was  about  to  be  got  together  for  the  year  1896. 
A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  even  after  the  conven- 
tion, consisted  in  finishing  the  work  of  my  predecessor,  which, 
although  nominally  completed,  had  not  reached  the  printer.  Our 
report  for  1896,  the  data  for  which  was  gathered  during  that 
year,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  having  been  transmitted 
to  the  Legislature  in  January  of  the  present  year.  This  report 
embraces  several  subjects.  We  received  returns  from  between 
4,000  and  5, 000  of  the   largest  manufacturing  establishments  in 
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the  State  of  New  York  relating  to  their  products,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  works,  and  the  wages 
paid  to  each  employe,  foraperiod  of  five  years,  comparingone  year 
with  another,  so  that  when  these  men  get  these  returns  they  can  see 
whether  in  the  various  trades,  wages  have  increased  or  decreased. 
We  have  those  comparative  tables  in  the  report,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  some  influence  in  allaying  this  feeling  of 
unrest  to  which  the  President  referred  in  his  opening  remarks 
this  morning;  for,  after  all.  men  sometimes  feel  good  or  bad  in 
accordance  with  how  their  condition  compares  with  that  of  other 
people,  and  so  we  thought  it  well  to  put  side  by  side  with  those 
tables  like  statements  for  men  engaged  in  similar  trades  in  vari- 
ous foreign  countries.  We  were  very  successful  in  obtaining 
these  figures,  securing  returns  from  every  establishment  applied 
to,  with  scarcely  an  exception;  for  instance,  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  sent  us  tables  that  must  have  required  the  ser- 
vices of  a  large  number  of  clerks  for  several  weeks.  Such  large 
establishments  as  the  Schenectady  Electric  Works  and  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  sent  us  good  reports,  and  we  think  these  tables  are  going  to 
be  very  interesting. 

We  have  also  a  chapter  in  our  report  devoted  to  the  condition 
of  working  women  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Some  ladies  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  this  subject  requested  us  to  make  a 
special  investigation.  These  women  are  not  organized;  they 
work  in  stores,  factories,  mills,  and  different  employments  in  the 
city.  I  spent  a  week  there  and  examined  under  oath  over  fifty 
witnesses.  The  result  of  that  investigation  will  be  published. 
While  it  may  not  do  any  good  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
women  involved,  it  will  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  bad 
state  of  affairs.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  ladies  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  condition  of  this  class  of  work  women, 
their  small  wages  and  their  surroundings.  It  almost  surpasses 
belief  to  read  or  hear  of  their  condition  there.  Girls  are  working 
in  stores — fairly  well  dressed,  attractive,  bright  girls, — and  re- 
ceiving only  $3  or  $4  a  week,  which  will  scarcely  pay  their  board. 
If  they  did  not  have  their  homes  to  go  to  I  do  not  know  what 
they  would  do.  I  think  that  chapter  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
the  public. 

We  shall  also  publish  in  full  in  that  volume  the  debates  had  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  on  the  prison  labor  problem.     You 
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are  probably  well  aware  that  New  York  has  changed  her  system 
of  prison  labor.  We  had  up  to  1884  what  is  called  the  **contract" 
system.  The  labor  of  prisoners  was  let  to  contractors  at  so  much 
a  day.  That  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  vote  was  taken  by  the 
State  upon  the  question  of  abolishing  that  system.  The  measure 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  over  130,000.  In  the  place  of  the 
old  method  two  systems  were  adopted,  one  called  the ''piece 
price"  and  the  other  the  **State  account'*  plan.  Under  the  piece 
price  system  goods  were  manufactured  at  so  much  a  piece;  for 
instance,  shirts  were  made  in  the  Albany  Penitentary  for  2^ 
cents  apiece,  and  shoes  were  made  at  Sing  Sing  for  6  or  7  cents  a 
pair;  heavy  overcoats  were  made  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory  for 
40  cents  apiece,  and  women's  skirts  and  dresses  were  made  in  the 
State  prisons  for  30  cents  a  dozen.  Under  the  other  plan,  known 
as  the  **State  account"  system,  the  Superintendent  of .  Prisoners 
was  given  authority  to  purchase  whatever  raw  material  he  saw 
fit,  to  buy  it  where  he  saw  fit,  and  to  pay  for  it  whatever  price  he 
saw  fit,  and  manufacture  the  goods  and  sell  them  wherever  he 
pleased,  when  he  pleased,  and  at  whatever  price  he  pleased.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  plan  a  capital  of  $500,000  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  Neither 
of  these  plans  proved  satisfactory;  so  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  in  1894,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
doing  away  with  the  selling  of  all  prison-made  goods,  but  provid- 
ing that  the  prisoners  must  be  kept  at  work,  doing  work  for  the 
State,  city  or  county,  or  for  the  institutions  in  which  they  are 
confined.  The  report  of  our  Charities  department  shows  that 
there  are  80,000  people  in  the  State  of  New  York  dependent  upon 
the  State  for  support.  In  the  Insane  Asylums  alone  we  have 
20,000,  and  we  have  about  3,500  prisoners  in  the  three  State 
prisons  and  about  7,000  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries,  prisons 
and  jails,  so  that  there  are  a  great  many  to  be  provided  for. 
Under  this  new  law,  which  went  into  effect  in  January,  1897,  two 
years  being  given  to  preparing  for  it,  the  prisoners  manufacture 
for  these  various  institutions  whatever  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  shoes,  all  sorts  of  furniture,  beds  and  bedding,  and  at 
the  Clinton  Prison,  which  is  at  Dannemora,  15,000  acres  of  land 
have  been  set  aside  by  the  prison  authorities,  where  it  is  intended 
to  raise  corn,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  etc.  We  thought  that  in- 
asmuch as  we  were  receiving  letters  from  all  over  the  country  in 
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regard  to  our  new  system  it  would  be  well  to  publish  the  facts 
concerning  its  operation.  In  this  discussion  there  was  a  financial 
statement  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners. 
The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York  showed 
that  for  ten  years  prior  to  1893  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  three 
penitentiaries  of  the  State  of  $3,170,000.  The  interest  on  that 
and  the  capital  they  were  using  would  have  supported  the 
prisoners  in  idleness  for  three  years;  so  the  State  has  made  no 
money  at  all.  Observant  people  saw  that  there  was  no  effort  to 
reform  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions,  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  under  30  years  of  age  and  who  are  not  all  bad,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  try  to  reform  them  and  make  better  men  of 
them.  Under  this  new  system  there  is  a  chance  for  reform. 
At  Sing  Sing  prison  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1895,  there  were  sold  $81,000  worth  of  goods,  and  $33,000 
in  commissions  were  paid  for  selling  those  goods,  or  over 
40  per  cent.  A  like  condition  existed  in  other  prisons, 
so  that  the  commissions  alone  amounted  to  over  $100,- 
000.  The  people  objected  to  that  and  decided  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  The  report  also  contains  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  prisoners  who  became  insane  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
people  who  were  opposed  to  the  new  system,  among  whom  were 
the  contractors  and  others  who  had  profited  under  the  old  system, 
claimed  that  under  the  new  system  many  of  the  prisoners  would 
become  insane,  and  that  therefore  it  would  not  do  to  change  their 
system  of  work.  We  wanted  to  show  and  did  show  by  the  tables 
that  under  the  old  system,  where  they  had  plenty  of  work,  56  a 
year,  or  about  five  prisoners  a  month,  became  insane.  We  had 
never  heard  of  that  fact  until  recently.  The  report  shows  that 
under  the  new  system  a  much  less  number  become  insane.  That, 
in  substance,  constitutes  the  volume  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer. 

For  our  new  volume,  the  report  for  1897,  we  will  have  the  re- 
turns of  the  investigation  relating  to  the  municipal  and  private 
ownership  of  gas  works,  etc.  We  are  also  going  to  try  an  ex- 
periment which  they  tell  me  has  never  been  tried  in  our  State, 
and  that  is  to  obtain  the  exact  earnings  of  every  wage  worker  in 
an  organization  in  New  York  State.  We  have  1,200  labor 
organizations  in  the  State,  with  160,000  members,  and  we  propose 
to  send  out  every  quarter,  addressed  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
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various  organizations,  160,000  cards,  one  for  each  member  of  a 
labor  organization.  The  individual  reports  to  the  secretary  and 
the  secretary  reports  to  us.  Assuming  there  are  100  men  in  a 
union,  we  will  say  that  thirty  work  every  day  and  twenty  three- 
quarters  of  the  time,  thirty  one-half  of  the  time,  and  so  on  down. 
We  will  in  this  way  get  the  exact  number  of  days  each  man 
works,  the  amount  he  earns,  etc.  We  have  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  the  labor  organizations  in  this  work,  including  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  them  some  figures  which  they  are  very  anxious  to 
have  and  which  will  be  of  great  value.  There  is  another  feature 
of  that  investigation  that  will  prove  of  interest.  The  New  York 
Bureau  has  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  farmers,  although 
they  consider  themselves  workers,  and  hard  workers.  When  the 
Farmers'  Congress  was  held  in  Albany  last  winter,  I  was  re- 
quested to  attend,  and  in  conference  with  those  gentlemen  we 
agreed  to  take  up  the  question  of  farm  labor  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  have  sent  out  twenty  blanks  such  as  our  friend  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Powers)  has  used  in  his  investigations  (and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  its  form)  to  every  assembly  district  in  the 
State.  We  have  about  3,000  of  these  blanks  coming  from  every 
county  in  the  State.  In  that  blank  we  have  covered  the  acreage, 
the  kind  of  crop,  the  cost  of  production,  the  wages  paid  farm 
laborers,  and  a  large  number  of  other  points  that  we  think  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  farmers.  They  seem  to  respond  very  read- 
ily to  our  request  for  information,  in  fact  more  so  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  organizations. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  work  of  our  employment 
bureau  in  New  York  city.  At  the  time  of  the  last  convention  of 
this  body  the  law  had  been  passed  but  the  bureau  had  not  been 
established.  The  bureau  was  opened  last  July.  We  employed 
four  clerks  to  run  it,  and  the  applications  for  employment  were 
so  numerous  that  within  a  week  after  we  took  our  lease  the  land- 
lord wanted  to  cancel  it,  because  there  were  sometimes  over  a 
thousand  people  in  front  of  the  office.  We  have  had  over  10,- 
000  people  register  for  work,  which  shows  conclusively  that  there 
are  a  great  many  out  of  employment.  The  times  are  so  hard 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  employment  for  these  people,  but 
we  have  been  somewhat  successful.  I  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Maryland  Bureau,  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  He  wrote  me  that  he  tramped  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
could  not  secure  employment  for  5  per  cent,  of  those  who 
registered.  We  did  better  than  that,  obtaining  work  for  from  5 
to  7  per  cent,  of  those  who  made  application.  The  bureau  is  be- 
coming popular,  and  it  is  quite  a  successful  feature  of  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

I  would  state  for  the  information  of  the  convention  that  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  session  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  employment  bureau  in  every  city  of  the  first*class.  With 
Brooklyn  absorbed  under  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York,  we 
have  now  but  two  cities  of  the  first  class  in  our  State, — New 
York  and  Buffalo.  So,  under  the  law,  we  are  required  to  estab- 
lish such  a  bureau  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Ross:  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  McDonough  what 
disposition  is  made,  under  the  present  system,  of  prison  made 
goods. 

Mr.  McDonough :  All  the  shoes  made  are  worn  by  the  prison- 
ers and  the  inmates  of  our  institutions,  and  all  the  dresses, 
shirts,  etc.,  are  worn  by  them.  All  the  furniture  for  the 
public  departments  is  also  made  by  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Ross:  Is  the  State  allowed  to  sell  any  of  the  prison  made 
goods  ? 

Mr.  McDonough:  No.  Out  of  3,500  prisoners,  2,800  are 
working,  which  is  more  than  they  worked  under  the  old  system. 
Under  the  old  system  the  prisoners  were  worked  very  hard. 
The  idea  seemed  to  be  to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  possible. 
The  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  said  to  the  Prison  committee  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  that  60  per  cent,  of  those  discharged 
from  that  prison  came  back;  and  not  10  per  cent,  reformed. 
There  was  no  effort  made  to  reform  them,  the  only  aim  being  to 
get  as  much  work  out  of  them  as  possible.  We  have  in  New 
York  State  about  a  thousand  prisoners  who  were  convicted  out- 
side of  the  State  by  the  United  States  courts.  We  have  prison- 
ers from  Oklahoma,  Washington,  and  the  South,  and  they  are 
sent  there  simply  for  the  money  there  is  in  the  operation.  First, 
there  is  the  mileage  of  the  officers  who  bring  the  prisoners  to 
New  York  State,  and,  second,  we  get  $2.25  a  week  for  each 
prisoner  and  whatever  we  can  make  at  2}i  cents  for  a  shirt  and 
the  other  prices  I  have  named.  The  Legislature  stopped  that 
last  year,  and  no  more  prisoners  convicted  outside  of  the  State 
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can  be  received  in  our  prisons.  The  prisoners  convicted  of 
felonies  are  to  be  sent  to  the  State  prisons  and  those  convicted  of 
misdemeanors  to  the  county  jails  or  penitentiaries,  the  original 
intention  being  to  effect  reform  wherever  possible;  but  the  cus- 
tom has  grown  up  of  sending  those  convicted  of  felonies  to  the 
penitentiaries,  in  order  that  the  county  authorities  may  get  the 
$2.25  per  week  which  the  wardens  are  allowed  for  boarding 
them.  In  this  way  those  convicted  of  minor  offenses  have  been 
confined  with  those  who  committed  serious  crimes.  Eight  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work,  and  they  use  machinery  to  some  extent. 
The  prisoners  weave  cloth  and  make  it  into  clothing.  Some  of 
the  men  are  being  instructed  to  weave  by  hand.  There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  prisoners  employed.  The  warden  of 
the  Dannemora  prison  has  said  that  he  could  put  600  men  to 
work  making  stockings,  if  the  knitting  were  to  be  done  by  hand. 
At  the  Blackwell's  Island  penitentiary  the  prisoners  have  not 
been  idle  for  ten  years,  and  no  products  of  their  labor  have  been 
sold.  If  they  have  a  boat  filled  with  coal  to  unload  they  put 
the  men  to  work  carrying  it  out  by  hand;  they  do  not  use  a  steam 
derrick.  I  think  President  Wright,  in  his  article  on  this  subject, 
takes  the  correct  view  of  this  matter  when  he  says  it  is  not  a 
question  of  making  money  from  the  labor  of  convicts.  I  do  not 
see  why  our  prisoners  should  be  expected  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  maintenance  any  more  than  our  paupers.  We  maintain  our 
courts  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  a  year,  yet  we  never  expect  the  liti- 
gants to  pay  that  amount  to  the  State.  All  the  costs  go  to  the 
lawyers — where  they  ought  to  go. 

With  reference  to  the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  Bureau,  I  would  say  that  the  sum  of  $20,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the  office,  and  the  last  Legislature, 
from  which  we  did  not  expect  very  liberal  treatment,  really  did 
quite  well,  for  it  provided  for  a  Deputy  Superintendent  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,500.  This  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the 
New  York  City  office.  A  great  deal  of  our  work  is  done  in  that 
office.  We  have  four  clerks  in  the  Bureau  in  New  York  City  and 
four  in  the  free  employment  bureau.  We  have  hired  an  entire 
floor  there  and  do  a  great  deal  of  our  work  there. 

The  President:     Is  the  deputy  appointed  by  the  Governor  ? 

Mr.  McDonough:  No;  the  Commissioner  appoints  the  deputy. 
The  salary   of  the  Commissioner,   which  is  $3,000,  and  the  sal- 
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aries  of  the  deputy  and  the  Chief  Clerk,  which  are  $2,500  and 
$2,000,  respectively,  are  additional  to  the  appropriation  of 
$20,000.  The  printing  is  also  outside  of  this  appropriation. 
We  had  10,000  copies  of  our  report  printed  last  year,  at  a  cost 
$7,500,  I  think. 

Michigan. — Mr.  Cox:  In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  past  year 
by  the  Michigan  Bureau,  I  would  say  that  my  worthy  predecessor, 
Colonel  Morse,  finished  and  published  his  annual  report,  which 
has  gone  to  the  country  within  the  past  thirty  days,  and  with 
which  I  presume  you  are  familiar.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
report,  including  the  two  weeks  I  have  occupied  the  office,  the 
force  has  been  devoting  its  energies  to  the  special  investigation 
which  was  discussed  this  morning.  As  to  the  future  policy  of 
the  Bureau  it  is  quite  difficult  for  me  to  speak  with  any  certainty, 
except  that  we  will  try  to  keep  up  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Michigan  Bureau. 

As  to  our  appropriation  and  means  of  conducting  the  Bureau, 
I  will  first  say  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  allowed  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  year,  and  he  is  per- 
mitted to  appoint  a  chief  deputy  at  $1,500  per  year.  These  two 
salaries  are  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  all  State 
officials,  out  of  State  funds.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  the  Labor  Bureau  for  general 
purposes,  which  is  disbursed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioner, with  no  auditing  board  to  consult.  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  Michigan  in  that  respect.  Of  course  the  accounts 
of  the  Commissioner  are  all  properly  audited,  and  the  money  is 
drawn  by  warrants  on  the  State  Treasury  and  audited  by  ihe 
Auditor-General,  so  that  there  is  a  business-like  method  pursued 
and  the  proper  safeguard  and  record  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
Bureau.  The  stationery  and  other  supplies  are  furnished  by  the 
State  and  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  Bills  of  expenditures  of 
this  nature,  including  the  cost  of  annual  reports,  must  be  audited 
and  allowed  by  the  regular  board  of  auditors  of  the  State.  By 
a  special  act  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  becomes  Chief  Factory 
Inspector  of  the  State,  and  he  has  also  an  annual  allowance  of 
$8,000  per  year  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Factory  Inspection.  He 
is  also  authorized  to  appoint  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  the  various 
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districts.  We  have  six  regular  Factory  Inspectors  at  present. 
Our  Bureau  consists  of  a  force  of  nine  persons  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $16,000,  with  which  we  must  pay  for  their 
services,  and  traveling  and  general  expenses.  In  addition  we  are 
by  law  allowed  to  print  4,000  copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Labor  Bureau  and  2,000  copies  of  the  report  of  Factory  In- 
spection. We  have  a  bill  now  before  the  Legislature  asking  for 
an  annual  increase  of  $5,000  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  work  of 
factory  inspection  in  the  State,  with  a  fair  chance  of  its  going 
through;  at  least  we  expect  between  $3,000  to  $5,000  to  be 
allowed  for  increasing  this  work.* 

I  might  state  in  this  connection  that  several  important  labor 
questions  have  been  agitated  in  our  Legislature  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  The  Labor  Organizations  have  been  represented 
by  such  worthy  gentlemen  as  Representatives  Eickhoff  and 
Molster,  who  have  proven  very  fair-minded  men  and  represen- 
tatives, and  they  have  vigorously  advocated  a  number  of  meas- 
ures in  the  interest  of  labor  which  have  become  laws.  One  of 
the  most  important  and  most  anxiously-watched  measures  ad- 
vocated by  them  has  been  defeated,  that  regulating  the  question 
of  prison  labor.  The  bill  was  under  discussion  for  a  long  time, 
but  was  finally  killed  in  the  House.  So  the  laws  relating  to  con- 
vict labor  in  Michigan  remain  practically  the  same  as  they  were. 
A  bill  which  seriously  interfered  with  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  Labor  Commissioner,  which  had  been  carried  in  the  House 
and  gone  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  was  permitted  to 
die  there,  through  the  desire  of  these  gentlemen  to  assist  and  not 
complicate  the  work  of  the  Commissioner,  and  their  course  has 
certainly  been  appreciated. 

As  to  the  future  work  of  the  year,  I  have  some  peculiar 
notions  of  my  own,  but  I  have  no  rash  promises  to  make.  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  thinking  to  do  before  I  can  outline  my 
work.  I  came  here  a  new  representative,  not  to  teach,  but  to 
learn,  and  I  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
this,  my  first  session.  I  shall  pay  marked  attention  to  the 
experiences  of  others  and  what  they  have  to  say,  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

I  must  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  gentlemen  present 
for  the  courtesies  shown  me. 


*  Since  the  above  report  was  made  an  annual  increase  of  $4,000  was  allowed 
by  the  State  Legislature. 
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Wisconsin. — Mr.  Erickson:  The  current  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Wisconsin  consists  in  collecting  material  for  its  Eighth 
Biennial  Report.  Among  the  subjects  thus  far  decided  upon,  or, 
to  which  the  data  collected  relate,  are:  Farming,  manufacturing, 
and  municipal  and  private  ownership  of  water,  light  and  power 
plants. 

The  object  of  our  statistics  of  farming  is  to  show  the  relation 
of  the  cost  of  production  on  the  farm  to  the  prices  received  for 
these  products  in  their  local  markets.  While  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  farmers  have  to  contend  have  been  discussed 
from  practically  every  point  of  view,  and  reliable  figures  of  the 
amount  produced  and  the  prices  of  same  in  commercial  centers 
are  easily  accessible,  there  is  little  or  no  data  available  relating 
to  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  farmers  or  on  the  farm. 
The  lack  of  such  data  is  a  serious  drawback  in  all  efiorts  to  get 
at  the  condition  of  those  who  till  the  soil.  Our  efforts  in  this 
investigation  will  be  to  obtain  and  present  a  few  facts  which 
shall  tend,  at  least,  to  supply  this  want  in  our  State.  When 
compiled,  our  figures  will  show  in  detail  all  the  different  items  of 
expense,  per  acre  and  per  bushel,  which  are  involved  in  produc- 
ing wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  prices  per  bushel  for 
same  in  our  local  markets.  As  a  rule  the  farmers  are  land- 
owners, capitalists,  entreprenuers  and  laborers,  all  combined  in 
one  person  and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  rent,  interest,  profit, 
and  wages.  Whether  under  present  conditions  he  receives  an 
income  from  all  of  these  sources  or  not,  a  proper  analysis  of  our 
figures  will  disclose.  As  to  what  the  final  results  in  this  respect 
will  prove  we  are,  of  course,  as  yet  not  in  position  to  say;  but 
from  the  returns  thus  far  compiled  the  indications  are  that  if 
wages,  at  ruling  rates,  are  allowed  the  farmers  for  their  own 
labor  and  for  their  team  work,  the  balance  left,  after  deducting 
these  and  other  operating  expenses  from  the  selling  price,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  cover  rent  and  interest,  at  a  fair  rate,  on  the 
land  and  capital  invested;  if  on  the  other  hand  rent  and  interest, 
at  the  ruling  rates,  on  the  land  and  capital  are  allowed,  the 
indications  are  that  the  share  left  the  farmer  for  his  labor  and 
management  is  smaller  than  the  wages  he  pays  to  his  hired 
hands.  As  said,  however,  these  are  only  the  present  indica- 
tions; the  results  may  change  as  our  work  progresses. 

In  order  to  afford  comparisons  between  several  years  and  to 
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overcome  and  minimize  the  effect  upon  the  cost  of  production  of 
such  natural  causes  as  climatic  influences,  etc.,  which  cannot 
very  well  be  measured  by  the  statistical  method,  and  thus  get  at 
a  fair  average,  we  are  obtaining  the  data  of  the  past  five  years. 
In  this  period  both  long  and  short  crop  years  are  included,  and 
we  have  found  that  the  data  fairly  represent  the  average  condi- 
tion on  the  farm  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  In 
addition  to  the  data  which  bears  directly  upon  the  object  in  view, 
we  are  also  gathering  many  facts,  which,  while'  they  relate  only 
indirectly  to  it,  will  be  found  valuable  by  tending  to  confirm 
what  we  are  endeavoring  to  show. 

Our  manufacturing  statistics  have  been  continued  for  the  pur- 
pose, mainly,  of  enabling  us  to  make  comparisons  as  between 
the  different  years,  and  they  cover,  therefore,  practically  the 
same  ground  as  those  in  our  last  report.  They  are  collected 
both  by  mail  and  by  our  factory  inspectors.  As  these  inspectors 
visit  practically  every  establishment  in  the  State  and  collect  much 
data  besides  the  above,  their  returns  will,  essentially,  amount  to 
a  census  of  all  our  manufacturing  interests. 

The  schedules  for  the  investigation  of  municipal  and  private 
ownership  of  water  works,  light  and  power  plants  were  distri- 
buted some  time  ago,  and  so  far  about  60  per  cent,  have  been 
filled  out  and  returned.  The  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
questions  have  been  answered,  however,  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  this,  with  other  facts  which  have  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, convinces  us  that  reliable  data  for  this  investigation  cannot 
be  secured  by  mail.  We  intend,  therefore,  to  adopt  other 
methods  for  obtaining  the  facts  in  this  case.  As  soon  as  the 
work  now  in  hand  is  out  of  the  way  we  shall  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  desired  data  by  personal  efforts  or  by  visiting  the  different 
plants.  We  expect  to  be  ready  to  take  this  matter  up  about 
August  ist  next. 

Maryland. — Mr.  Myers:  Mr.  President  and  Brother  Workers: 
Those  of  you  whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  at  Albany 
will  remember  that  I  stated  my  inexperience  at  that  time  and 
that  I  came  on  to  **sit  at  the  feet  of  the  elders,"  to  listen  and  to 
learn.  I  received  some  practical  instruction,  but  went  home 
with  many  misgivings.  1  noted  the  ability  of  those  with  whom  I 
consorted  and  felt  that  I  had  not  attained  the  height  I  would 
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like  to  occupy  in  order  to  make  myself  presentable  under  similar 
circumstances  as  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  our  labor  bureaus.  On  my 
return  home  I  looked  around  to  find  what  would  be  interesting  as 
well  as  instrumental  for  good,  and  developed  in  the  report  for 
1896,  out  of  some  fourteen  chapters,  ten  pertaining  to  the  local 
surroundings  of  Maryland.  After  I  finished  my  report  I  do  not 
suppose  that  there  was  ever  a  criminal  or  one  under  trial  that 
had  more  misgivings  as  to  what  the  outcome  was  to  be  than  I. 
I  tried  hard,  arid  then  determined  to  accept  the  inevitable. 
Judge  of  my  astonishment  when,  instead  of  receiving  severe 
strictures,  I  got  words  of  commendation  from  the  major  part  of 
the  press,  the  leading  bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  etc., 
aad  what  J  appreciate  more,  the  wage  workers  of  the  State. 
The  labor  organizations  passed  resolutions  thanking  me  for  the 
interest  I  had  taken  in  their  welfare;  the  wage- workers,  the 
women  wage-workers  especially,  sent  me  personal  letters  thank- 
ing me  for  the  interest  I  had  evinced  in  their  behalf,  and  one 
poor  widow,  who  had  been  toiling  without  recompense  for  a  long 
period,  wrote  me  a  letter  that  I  think  more  of  than  I  do  of  the 
one  I  received  from  the  leading  banker  of  Maryland.  I  am  not 
egotistical  enough  to  think  that  1  deserved  the  praise  which  I 
received.  I  think  there  are  weaknesses  in  that  report,  and 
cannot  understand  how  it  created  so  much  interest;  but  it  is  a 
stimulus  for  work  in  the  future,  and  better  work  than  in  the  past, 
I  hope.  The  report  embodied  trade  statistics  so  far  as  I  could 
gather  them,  but  the  statistical  information  is  meager.  Why  it 
is  that  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Maryland  will  not 
furnish  any  statistics  I  do  not  know.  After  personal  interviews 
and  circulars  galore  they  refused  to  give  anything  that  would 
enable  us  to  present  statistics  possessing  any  value  at  the  present 
time  or  that  would  form  a  basis  for  comparison  in  the  future. 
The  iron  industry  was  taken  up  as  a  specialty  on  the  advice  of 
our  worthy  President,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  it  was  a  for- 
tunate suggestion  which  he  gave  me,  for  iron  is  one  of  our  lead- 
ing industries  in  Maryland.  I  also  took  up  the  subject  of  female 
labor  in  Baltimore.  While  the  conditions  surrounding  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  New  York  are  bad,  1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  conditions  in  Maryland  are  very  similar.  We  have  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  particularly  in  the  undergarment  and 
clothing  industries.     I  succeeded    in    getting  an    itemized,   de- 
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tailed  statement  from  some  of  those  wage-workers,  showing  the 
prices  paid,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  as  low  as  2^  cents  a 
dozen  is  paid  for  making  shirt  bosoms,  and   i^    cents  for  cuflFs. 

The  electric  railroads  of  Maryland  formed  another  subject  of 
inquiry.  There  is  about  to  be  a  consolidation  of  all  the  electric 
railroads  in  Maryland,  and  the  capitalists  and  those  who  are  not 
capitalists  wanted  some  information  relative  to  such  franchises, 

I  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  employment 
bureaus.  We  have  a  great  many  so-called  employment  agencies 
in  Baltimore,  and  I  found  after  a  careful  examination  that 
those  who  pretended  to  secure  employment  for  a  consideration 
were  getting  the  money,  while  those  who  were  seeking  work  were 
getting  only  promises.  I  instituted  an  employment  bureau  on 
the  principle  of  the  New  York  Employment  Bureau.  At  the  time 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  McDonough,  as  he  stated  awhile  ago,  I  had  man- 
aged to  secure  employment  for  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  made  application;  but  I  wanted  to  try  an  experiment,  so 
that  I  would  be  able  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Legislature 
when  it  met  again,  and  I  went  to  work  earnestly  and  made  a  per- 
sonal canvass,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  now  that  I  was  successful 
in  obtaining  employment  for  between  15  and  16  percent,  of  those 
who  made  application,  not  including  domestic  help;  that  1  ex- 
cluded because  I  was  better  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
portion  of  the  labor  element. 

I  also  had  an  article  on  compulsory  arbitration,  which  was  pre- 
pared at  the  instance  of  the  labor  organizations,  and  I  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  legal  aspect  of  strikes.  There  had  been  a 
contention  among  labor  organizations  as  to  how  far  they  could  go 
or  how  far  those  to  whom  they  were  in  opposition  could  go,  and 
I  prepared  an  article  on  that  question. 

Then  I  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  subject  of  convict 
labor.  My  assistant  was  specially  detailed  on  that  work  for  six 
months.  We  obtained  views  from  all  the  States  in  regard  to  the 
question.  We  have  a  decidedly  strong  movement  in  Maryland  in 
favor  of  good  roads,  and  I  wanted  to  show  to  what  extent  con- 
vict labor  could  be  used  in  road  building  in  Maryland.  Our 
Governor  is  in  accord  with  the  movement,  and  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  convict  labor  is  employed  on  the  roads 
of  Maryland  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  test  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
system. 
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This  about  covers  the  last  report.  The  new  report,  now  under 
preparation,  will  be  somewhat  diversified;  but  the  most  import- 
ant subject  we  will  take  up  will  be  the  oyster  industry.  The 
oyster  is  one  of  our  natural  products,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  man  here  who  does  not  know  what  a  Chesapeake  oyster  is. 
The  oyster  supply  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
some  means  be  adopted  to  bring  the  beds  up  to  their  old  standard 
of  production.  There  is  a  decided  opposition  to  the  State  taking 
hold  and  leasing  the  beds,  while  there  is  another  element  that  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  that  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustrial question  agitating  Maryland  to-day,  and  last  fall  I  went 
down  the  bay  and  put  on  a  pair  of  rubbers  and  dredged  for  oysters, 
and  lived  among  the  oystermen  long  enough  to  understand  their 
side  of  the  question.  I  wanted  to  get  the  practical  experience  of 
the  oystermen  and  learn  what  they  think  is  necessary  to  make  the 
industry  what  it  should  be. 

I  shall  also  take  up  the  subject  of  our  coal  supply.  Maryland 
is  noted  as  one  of  the  great  coal-producing  States,  along  with 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Fortunately  I  came  in  contact  with 
an  old  gentleman,  of  Scotch  origin,  who  has  in  his  possession  the 
original  chart  of  the  coal-bearing  veins  in  Allegany  county,  a 
chart  that  has  been  comparatively  obsolete  for  many  years,  and 
which  shows  the  original  strata  of  the  veins  in  that  section. 
1'aking  the  present  condition  of  the  coal  business  and  the  amount 
that  is  in  sight,  and  comparing  it  with  what  is  shown  by  this  orig- 
inal chart,  I  shall  show  what  has  been  taken  out  and  what  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  smaller  veins  that  still  exist,  and  I  shall  try  to 
show,  if  possible,  that  there  are  some  strata  that  have  never  been 
opened.  One  criticism  I  received  in  regard  to  my  last  report  was 
from  the  Allegany  people,  who  claimed  I  did  not  devote  as  much 
attention  to  the  coal  industry  as  I  ought;  but  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  a  Geological  Commission,  which  was  appointed  at  the 
last  session  of  our  Legislature,  and  while  I  am  something  of  a 
geologist, — not  an  expert,  I  understand  something  about  the 
science, — I  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  enter  into  competition  with 
a  body  of  experts,  and  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  let  them  give 
the  geological  and  scientific  side  of  the  question  and  then  I  would 
take  up  the  practical  side. 

In  addition  to  the  two  subjects  just  named  I  shall  deal  with 
the  steam  railroads  of  Maryland.     Our  Governor  and  the  people 
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of  the  State  generally  are  interested  in  getting  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  railroads. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  before  I  take  my  seat. 
In  your  opening  address  this  morning,  Mr.  President,  you  stated 
that  we  are  not  expected  to  do  anything  except  to  state  facts  as 
we  find  them.  I  grant  you  this  is  correct  in  principle;  but  the 
people  of  Maryland,  both  the  labor  element  and  those  higher  in 
authority  than  I,  contend  that  I  should  not  collect  statistical  in- 
formation but  that  I  should  be  instrumental  in  suppressing  cer- 
tain evils,  such  as  the  sweating  system,  for  instance.  The 
Governor  desired  that  I  should  take  up  that  subject,  and  so  far 
twenty-five  sweatshop  contractors  have  been  arrested.  There  is 
also  a  law  in  our  State  which  requires  the  stores  to  provide  seats 
for  the  clerks,  and  I  was  taken  to  task  because  I  did  not  enforce 
that  law.  I  therefore  had  an  investigation  of  the  stores  of  all 
the  leading  employers  in  Baltimore,  and  brought  certain  viola- 
tions of  the  law  to  the  notice  of  the  Health  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  test  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  class 
of  work  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor, 
but  it  is  exacted  of  me,  and  inasmuch  as  I  am  supposed  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  people,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  President  of  this  association  for  the 
courtesies  he  has  shown  me,  and  also  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  McDonough,  of  New  York,  for  assistance  rendered  in 
connection  with  my  work.  These  gentlemen  have  been  par- 
ticularly kind  to  me,  and  I  assure  them  that  I  highly  appreciate 
their  courtesy. 

In  regard  to  our  appropriation,  I  will  state  that  during  the 
twelve  years*  existence  of  the  bureau  previous  to  my  incumbency 
every  report  contained  a  statement  relative  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  funds  supplied  by  the  Legislature  for  the  support  of  the 
office.  I  was  not  in  office  very  long  before  I,  too,  realized  that 
the  appropriation  was  entirely  too  small;  but  I  thought  I  would 
not  say  anything  on  the  subject,  but  go  ahead  and  do  the  best 
I  could.  In  View  of  the  experience  of  the  employment  bureau 
and  the  approbation  I  have  received  from  leaders  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  I  think  I  can  safely  state  that  Maryland  will  in  a 
short  time  establish  a  free  employment  bureau  and  grant  a 
sufficient  appropriation    to  place  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
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tics  on  a  basis  which  will  prevent  it  from  being  hampered  in  its 
work  hereafter.  The  appropriation  at  present  is  $5,000  per 
annum. 

Kansas. — Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President:  The  twelfth  annual 
report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  for  1896, 
was  compiled  by  my  immediate  predecessor,  and  will  not  be  is- 
sued from  the  press  for  some  weeks.  Among  the  subjects 
covered  are  the  milling  and  packing  industries,  cigar  manu- 
facturing, lead  and  zinc  mines,  the  product  of  our  creameries, 
general  manufacturing  statistics,  and  data  pertaining  to  wage- 
earners  and  labor  organizations. 

The  work  planned  for  the  current  year  contemplates  a  compila- 
tion of  Kansas  laws  and  court  decisions  affecting  labor  and  labor 
interests,  a  statement  of  railroad  land  grants  and  lands  unsold  in 
the  State,  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  labor  in  our  State  penal 
institutions  and  its  effect  on  free  labor,  a  report  on  our  gas  wells 
and  oil  production,  comparative  data  as  to  farm  owners  with 
former  years,  public  cost  of  maintaining  our  poor,  and  the  usuaj 
investigation  into  the  milling,  mining,  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  State.  We  will  also  inquire  into  franchises  and  taxa- 
tion, and  factory  inspection.  We  are  also  carrying  forward  the 
investigation  of  municipal  and  private  ownership  of  gas  works, 
electric  light  and  power  plants  and  water  works,  as  arranged  for 
at  the  national  convention  last  year. 

Our  annual  appropriation  is  as  follows:  For  Commissioner, 
$1,000;  clerk  and  stenographer,  $800;  incidental  and  traveling 
expenses,  $720;  postage  and  expressage,  $500;  special  agent, 
$200;  expense  of  attending  national  convention,  $100.  Total, 
$3,320.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $680  from  former  appropriations. 
All  of  our  printing  is  done  by  the  State  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  State  printing.  The  number  of  reports 
authorized  is  2,500,  and  they  are  not  to  exceed  400  pages  in 
size. 

Maine. — Mr.  Matthews:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
My  report  on  the  current  work  of  our  Bureau  in  Maine  will 
necessarily  be  brief  from  the  fact  that  our  report  is  issued  at  the 
close  of  each  calendar  year  and  has  not  yet  been  entirely  formu- 
lated.     Therefore   I  have  not  fully    organized  for  the  current 
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work  of  the  year,  although  I  have  made  some  plans  and  arrange- 
ments in  that  direction.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  continue  the 
work  of  investigating  the  manufactures  of  the  State  on  the  same 
lines  pursued  last  year.  Last  year  I  made  a  personal  investigation 
in  some  of  our  more  important  manufacturing  towns, — Lewiston, 
Portland,  Waterville,  etc., — and  went  into  the  facts  quite  fully. 
This  year  I  propose  to  take  up  other  towns.  I  find  that  with  the 
limited  means  at  my  command  I  can  do  better  and  more  thor- 
ough and  more  satisfactory  work  by  restricting  the  field  of  my 
investigations  instead  of  attempting  to  spread  all  over  the  State. 
Four  years  ago  I  took  up  as  a  special  investigation  a  branch  of 
industry  that  brings  into  the  State  from  beyond  its  borders  a 
large  amount  of  money.  That  investigation  related  to  the  sum- 
mer resorts  and  the  fishing  and  game  interests  of  the  State,  and 
it  may  surprise  some  of  these  younger  brethren  to  learn  that  the 
investigation  shows  that  the  little,  down  east  State  of  Maine  has 
received  over  ten  million  dollars,  which  has  been  brought  into 
the  State  from  beyond  its  borders  through  its  summer  resorts 
and  its  fishing  and  game  interests.  Our  own  people  were  sur- 
prised by  the  results  of  this  investigation,  as  some  of  you  may  be. 
The  proprietors  of  the  summer  hotels  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  investigation,  and  they  made  very  full  returns  as  to  the 
number  of  their  guests  from  outside  the  State,  the  amount  of 
money  they  received  from  such  guests,  and  other  facts  connected 
with  the  subject,  for  they  recognized  that  it  would  prove  a  good 
means  of  advertising  their  business.  I  propose  to  take  up  this 
inquiry  again  this  year.  I  shall  not  go  into  it  as  fully  as  I  did 
four  years  ago,  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so;  but  I 
propose  to  secure  sufficient  returns  to  show  the  present  condition 
of  the  summer  resort  industry.  The  immediate  effect  of  our 
former  report  on  this  subject  was  an  increase  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fish  and  game  interests  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  per 
annum,  and  it  has  been  maintained  ever  since  at  the  latter  figure. 
We  have  fish  commissioners  and  game  wardens,  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  protect  the  fish  and  game  of  the  State.  Last  year  the  num- 
ber of  deer  killed  during  the  open  season,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
turns from  the  railroads,  exceeded  5,000,  and  other  game,  in- 
cluding caribou,  moose,  etc.,  is  very  abundant.  So  taking  it  all 
in  all,  Maine  has  become  a  great  summer  and  sporting  resort. 
We  sell  our  water  by  the  cubic  foot  and  we  supply  healthy  air 
and  beautiful  scenery  to  all  comers. 
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I  would  State  that  the  municipal  ownership  of  water  works, 
gas  works,  and  electric  light  plants  is  not  very  extensive  in 
Maine.  Such  enterprises  are  largely  conducted  by  private 
parties;  but  I  shall  distribute  the  blanks  that  have  been  furnished 
me  and  shall  make  the  best  report  possible. 

We  shall  take  up  some  of  our  special  industries,  particularly 
the  brick  making  industry.  In  my  report  of  last  year  I  gave  a 
full  and  illustrated  description  of  our  steel  ship-building  industry, 
showing  how  many  vessels  had  been  built  by  contract  for  the 
Government,  etc.  I  also  paid  some  attention  to  the  tanning  in- 
dustry, which  is  very  important,  and  some  other  industries  of 
that  sort. 

This  visit  to  the  South  is  to  mean  exceedingly  interesting  one. 
We  have  heretofore,  as  you  know,  held  our  conventions  in  the  West 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  in  New  England,  and  this  the  first  op- 
portunity we  have  had  to  visit  the  South.  Last  fall,  during  the 
political  campaign,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  North  Carolina. 
You  know  we  are  not  gathered  here  as  politicians,  and  we  do  not 
discuss  politics  in  our  conventions;  so  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  which  side  I  was  on.  I  had  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina  before  the  war,  and  during  my  visit  last  fall  I 
went  west  to  Raleigh  and  brought  up  finally  on  King's  Mountain. 
What  most  impressed  me  was  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  cotton  mills.  There  are  now  in  North  Carolina  175  or  180 
cotton  mills,  and  in  addition  to  their  natural  resources  they  have 
the  most  magnificent  scenery,  similar  to  that  which  surrounds 
us  in  this  beautiful  region.  Why,  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  South  have  scarcely  been  touched,  and  the  mineral  industries 
have  hardly  begun  to  be  developed,  and  you  have  other  in- 
dustries which,  when  fully  developed  by  the  hand  of  labor  and 
the  pluck  of  enterprise,  will  make  this  whole  country  a  very  mine 
of  wealth.  Your  Bureau  of  Labor  here  at  Nashville,  if  properly 
supported,  can  do  much  to  attract  capital  to  your  State,  and  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should  be  encouraged  and  well 
equipped  for  its  work.  The  function  of  our  bureaus  is  to  make 
conditions  known  through  the  collection  and  publication  of  facts, 
and  the  older  members  of  this  association  know  that  those 
bureaus  which  have  been  most  successful  and  most  useful 
have  kept  along  the  straight,  safe  lines  indicated  by  our  dis- 
tinguished  presiding  officer,   who  is  recognized  throughout  the 
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world  as  the  most  eminent  statistician  and  the  safest  guide  and 
counsellor  of  the  employer  and  employee  everywhere.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Our  appropriation  is  $3,500  a  year.  Our  Legislature  meets 
biennially,  and  the  appropriations,  of  course,  are  made  to  cover 
two  years,  or  $7,000  in  all.  My  salary  is  $1,500.  That  leaves 
$2,000  for  other  expenses.  Out  of  that  I  pay  my  clerk  and  con- 
trive to  save  a  little  to  pay  the  special  agents  I  employ. 

In  our  State  the  factory  inspection  is  kept  separate  from  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  When  the  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished the  official  who  was  really  the  factory  inspector  was  called 
in  the  law,  ''Deputy  Commissioner,"  and  the  people  usually 
supposed  that  he  was  my  deputy;  but  he  was  a  separate  officer, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  confirmed  by  the  Council,  and  paid 
from  an  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose.  Much  of  the  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  factory  inspection  came  to  me, 
and  I  was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Finally  I 
succeeded  in  having  the  proper  designation  of  * 'Factory  In- 
spector" adopted.  We  consider  that  the  duties  of  the  two 
departments  are  incompatible  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  it 
would  cause  trouble  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  be  burdened 
with  the  functions  of  factory  inspection.  Therefore  we  keep  the 
two  lines  of  work  separate.  Our  Factory  Inspector  has  a  salary 
of  $1,000  a  year  and  $500  for  expenses. 

Minnesota. — Mr.  Powers:  Mr.  President:  The  Minnesota 
Bureau  has  but  little  to  report  this  year.  We  shall  complete  the 
investigation  relating  to  taxation,  which  we  had  begun  during 
the  last  two  year  period,  but  which  we  had  been  unable  to  com- 
plete in  time  for  publication  in  the  report  for  i895-*96.  This 
will  require  the  larger  share  of  our  time  for  the  present  year. 
We  have  not  decided  fully  how  much  work  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  up  during  the  next  two  year  period  in  addition  to  the  work 
relating  to  taxation.  We  shall  begin  during  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  through  our  agents  entirely,  the  collection  of  data 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  water,  gas,  and  electric  lighting 
plants.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  anything  in  this  investiga- 
tion through  the  use  of  circulars;  but  as  the  other  work  of  our 
agents  will  take  them  into  every  county  in  the  State,  we  shall 
depend  upon  them  for  the  collection  of  that  information. 

We  have  in  contemplation  the  collection  of  wage  statistics  for 
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a  number  of  industries,  practically  along  the  same  line  as  that 
which  has  been  indicated  by  our  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  We. 
shall  cover  two  or  three  industries  at  the  start,  and  if  we  are 
successful  and  our  resources  justify  it,  we  shall  extend  that  work 
to  a  larger  field.  I  can  say  but  little  further  than  this  concern- 
ing our  additional  work.  The  matters  1  have  mentioned  will 
take  up  our  time  quite  fully  for  the  present  year,  and  next  year 
we  can  more  definitely  say  what  additional  investigations  we 
shall  make. 

Our  appropriations  are  substantially  the  same  as  they  were 
two  years  ago.  The  only  modification  is  one  which  affects  our 
office  together  with  all  the  other  State  departments,  and  that, 
relates  to  printing.  There  has  been  a  printing  deficit  of  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  annually  in  the  State,  aud  the  question  has. 
been  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  Legislature  to  handle,  and  it  has 
not  been  straightened  out  up  to  the  present  time.  The  result  of 
one  law  which  has  been  passed  relating  to  this  subject  is  that  we 
will  be  required  to  pay  certain  bills  for  the  printing  of  blanks,, 
etc.,  which  previously  cam?  out  of  the  general  appropriation  for 
State  printing.  This,  however,  will  lessen  our  appropriation 
only  $300,  reducing  our  resources  to  $12,200.  Our  reports  will 
not  be  printed  on  time  two  years  hence  on  account  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  printing  fund  of  the  State.  The  condition  of  this 
appropriation  is  such  that  the  Printing  Commission  has  given, 
notice  that  it  will  print  during  the  next  two  years,  or  until  the 
State  Legislature  meets,  no  official  report  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  So  you  will  not  see  our  report  until  the  Legislature 
two  years  hence  makes  appropriation  for  its  printing, 

I  think  that  covers  all  that  relates  to  our  work  as  a  bureau  of 
statistics.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  Minnesota  Bureau,  like  those 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  is  also  a  bureau  of  factory  inspection. 
The  $12,200  covers  both  lines  of  work.  One-half  of  that  sum  is 
devoted  to  factory  inspection  and  the  other  half  to  statistical 
work.  I  might  state  for  the  benefit  of  our  friend  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Myers)  that  the  factory  inspection  work  in  most  of 
our  States  has  grown  up  in  much  the  same  way  that  he  has  been 
led  to  the  prosecution  of  certain  cases  of  violation  of  law.  Our 
bureaus  were  at  first,  as  a  rule,  only  statistical  offices;  but  as 
there  was  certain  work  in  the  way  of  inspection  to  be  done, 
and  as  there  were  no  offices  to  look  after  it,  public  opinion  called 
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upon  the  bureau  of  statistics  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  Commissioners  that  this  has  been  un- 
wise, and  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  two  departments  separate; 
but  this  work  of  the  enforcement  of  law  has  naturally  devolved 
upon  the  bureaus  in  some  of  the  States,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
handle  it  as  best  we  may. 

Tennessee. — Mr. Wood:     Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :   The 
work  of  the  Tennessee  Bureau  is  hardly  what  would  be   implied 
by   the   name  of  the   office.     It  is  called  the  * 'Bureau  of  Labor, 
Statistics  and  Mines,"  but  the  work  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  mining  industry,  or  has   been    up  to   the   present  time.     In 
order  to  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  our  work  I   will 
briefly  review  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  and 
the  work  previous  to  this  year.     In  1887  the  State   established  a 
department,    which   was  a   sub-department   of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  and  which  was  given  the   title   of    **The  Department   of 
Inspection  and  Mines."     In  1891  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Statistics 
and  Mines  was  established  and  the  Department  of  Inspection  and 
Mines  included  in  it;  in  other  words,    the  same   duties  that   de- 
volved on  the  Mine  Inspector  previously,  then  devolved,  as  they 
do  now,  on  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Inspector  of  Mines, 
which  is  a  double  title.     In  1892,  the   year  after   the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau,  the  first  report,  which  was  a  very  brief  one, 
was  issued  by  the  Bureau,  and   contained   a   brief   summary   re- 
lating to  mines,    their   production,  etc.     Each   succeeding   year 
this  plan  has  been  followed,    and  has  been   extended  somewhat 
from   year   to   year.     The   intention   of   the   Commissioner,    or 
rather  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  as  he  should  have  been  called,    as 
his  duties  relate  almost  entirely  to  mines,  was  devoted  to  the  coal 
industry.     During  the  past  year   the  work    has   been   extended 
and  developed  in  this  field  in  particular,  so  that  not  only  the  coal 
industry    but     all    mining   industries   in    the   State  have   been 
thoroughly  treated,  and  for  the  first  time  complete   statistics   of 
the  various  mining  industries  of  the  State    have    been   gathered, 
giving  the  production,    men   employed,    days   worked,    rates  of 
wages,  and  the  condition  of  the  miners.     In  addition  to  that,  the 
manufacturing  interests  were  taken  up  but  only  so  far  as  they  re- 
late   to    mineral   products,     for  reasons   that    I   will  hereafter 
state,  and  this  was  gone  into  very   fully,   giving  the  production, 
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men  employed,  days  worked,  and  the  wages  paid  in  that  line. 
The  condition  of  the  men  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  mining  indus- 
try, was  treated  fully  for  the  first  time.  We  also  took  up  the 
labor  question  and  for  the  first  time  collected  some  statistics  in  that 
branch  of  the  department.  We  published  tabulated  statements 
showing  the  rates  of  wages,  the  hours  of  work,  etc.,  in  the  vari- 
ous trades  in  the  four  cities  of  the  State, — Nashville,  Knoxville, 
Chattanooga,  and  Memphis, — and  reviewed  conditions  relating 
to  the  laboring  classes  somewhat  at  length.  As  I  said  before, 
the  work  has  been  pushed  on  the  line  which  originally  caused  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau,  that  of  mining.  The  present  law 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  for  the  collection 
of  general  and  industrial  statistics  similar  to  those  in  some  other 
States, — ^in  fact  it  was  copied  principally  from  the  Pennsylvania 
law;  but  it  fell  short  in  its  intention  by  falling  short  in  the  ap- 
propriation. If  the  Bureau  were  allowed  several  additional  men 
to  collect,  classify  and  tabulate  the  statistics,  the  work  could 
be  carried  on  systematically  and  very  effectively.  There  is  a 
very  promising  field  for  investigation  in  this  State  in  the  line  of 
industrial  statistics,  as  nothing  has  been  done  here  except  by  the 
National  Government.  The  Bureau  has  been  thoroughly  es- 
tablished in  popular  favor  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  press 
and  people  are  very  favorable  disposed  toward  it.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, this  is  a  very  promising  field  for  investigation,  and  when 
the  appropriation  is  made  adequate  and  the  force  increased  so  that 
statistics  in  the  manufacturing  branches  generally  can  be  collect- 
ed, the  results  will  be  of  much  interest.  The  people  of  the  State 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  value  of  indus- 
trial statistics,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  and  results 
obtained  in  other  States.  Your  reports  are  highly  valued  and 
largely  circulated  throughout  this  State,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  libraries,  both  public  and  private,  con- 
contain  them  and  frequent  requests  are  made  to  this  Department 
for  them. 

I  consider  the  outlook  for  the  Tennessee  Bureau  very  bright, 
I  am  not  able  to  discuss  comprehensively  the  subjects  and  condi- 
tions which  the  other  Commissioners  have  been  discussing,  so 
far  as  they  obtain  in  this  State,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  investigate  those  subjects  under  the  present  limitations 
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of  our  Bureau.  We  are  obliged  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
one  branch  of  work  which  I  have  indicated. 

Our  annual  appropriation  is  $4,000.  That  includes  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Commissioner  and  one  assistant,  and  $1,000  for  travel- 
ing and  incidental  expenses.  The  printing  is  provided  for  out  of 
the  general  appropriation  for  the  State  printing. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  submitted  his  report  for  the  past 
year,  which  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  and 

Kindred  Offices  in  the   United  States : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  Secretary-Treasurer  of  your  association  here- 
with submits  his  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  with  this 
convention : 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  on  band  at  the  beginning  of  the  year        ...  $000.00 

From  membership  dues 100.00 

Sale  of  proceedings 237.60 

Return  express  charges 10. 83 

ToUl $348.43 

EXPENDrrURES. 

For  printing  proceedings  1 2th  convention      -        -        -        -$217.35 

••    Stenographer's  bill 51.30 

"    postage  and  telephone  tolls 5.14 

express  charges       - 13.25 

printing  programs           --.--..  6. 50 

preparation  of  report  (clerical) 40.00 

Cash  on  hand        ...- 14.89 

Total $348.43 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAM'L  B.  HORNE, 

« 

Secretary'  Trectsurer, 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Powers  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer was  referred  to  an  auditing  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Powers,  Myers,  and  Ross,  who  reported  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  recommended  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  be  allowed  to  retain  the  balance  of  $14.89  as  compen- 
sation for  his  services.  The  report  of  the  committee  and  its  re- 
commendation were  unanimously  adopted. 


14 
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The  convention  adjourned   to   meet   at    lo   o'clock    a.   m.. 
May  2oth. 


SECOND  DAY. 


The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  President 
Wright  in  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
routine  business. 

Mr.  Powers:  Mr.  Pidgin,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  report  on 
current  work  3'esterday  referred  to  the  Bulletin  now  published 
by  his  bureau,  which  has  suggested  to  my  mind  a  question  that  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  convention. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Minnesota  issue 
a  bulletin  and  enter  it  at  the  postof!ice  as  second-class  mail  mat- 
ter under  the  law,  and  then  they  issue  their  regular  report  as  a 
supplement  to  that  bulletin  and  send  it  out  under  the  second- 
class  postage  rates,  thus  avoiding  the  higher  rate.  In  this  way 
they  save  $400  or  $500  per  annum  in  postage.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  whether  any  of  our  Commissioners  have  considered  this 
question,  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Pidgin  whether  the  Massachusetts 
bulletin  is  sent  out  as  first,  second,  or  third-class  matter. 

Mr.  Pidgin:  We  pay  the  usual  rate.  The  bulletin  has  never 
gone  out  as  second-class  matter. 

Mr.  Powers:  If  we  were  to  make  a  move  in  our  State  for  a 
bulletin,  quarterly  or  otherwise,  the  question  would  come  up 
whether  it  is  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  saving  $400  or  $500  in 
postage,  to  publish  the  annual  report  as  a  supplement,  as  is  done 
by  th'e  State  Board  of  Chanties  and  Corrections,  for  the  purpose 
of  beating  **Uncle  Sam."  I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  other  Commissioners  on  this  matter.  It  may  possibly 
sometime  become  a  practical  question  with  us,  and  if  it  is  a 
desirable  thing  thus  to  save  this  money  to  our  various  offices,  it 
may  be  feasible  to  do  so. 

The  President:  Have  any  of  the  Commissioners  any  remarks 
to  make  on  the  qnestion  raised  by  Mr.  Powers  ?  It  seems  to  be 
a  matter  for  individual  judgment  in  each  State,  and  the  question 
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as  to  whether  you  would  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
second-class  postage  rate  would  be  one  for  the  Postoffice 
Department  to  decide. 

Mr.  Conner:  Under  the  present  regulations  of  the  Postoffice 
Department  any  stated  publication  has  the  right  of  way  through 
the  mail  at  the  second-class  rate. 

The  President:  That  rate  is  allowed  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

Mr,  Conner:  Any  stated  publication,  whether  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  otherwise,  has  the  right  of  way  under  the  second- 
class  postage  rate,  that  allowed  to  newspapers;  but  if  what  is 
known  as  the  **Loud  bill*'  passes  Congress,  as  I  think  it  ought, 
and  which  I  believe  passed  the  House  at  the  last  session,  that 
kind  of  arrangement  would  not  prevail.  The  Government  has, 
through  illegitimate  publications,  been  swindled  out  of  some- 
thing like  four  million  dollars  under  the  present  regulations, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Postmaster  General.  So  long 
as  the  present  law  is  in  force  the  bulletin  to  which  Commissioner 
Powers  refers  may  go  through  the  mails  at  the  second-class  rate; 
at  least  I  suppose  it  comes  under  that  rule. 

The  President:  It  would  be  largely  a  question  of  expediency 
with  the  individual  Commissioners  whether  they  could  cut  their 
report  up  into  monthly  or  quarterly  installments  instead  of  send- 
ing it  out  as  a  whole  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  of  the 
bureaus  are  at  present  considering  that  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  from 
Minnesota  whether  or  not  the  Postoffice  Department  has  made  a 
ruling  to  admit  such  reports  as  ours  to  the  second-class  rate 
when  they  are  issued  annually  ? 

Mr.  Powers:  The  ruling  of  the  Post  Office  Department  rela- 
tive to  the  publications  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  Minnesota  permits  the  following  procedure:  First, 
the  bulletin  is  published  quarterly  and  is  sent  out  regularly  as 
second-class  matter;  then  the  biennial  report  is  issued  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  bulletin,  and  that  is  distributed  through  the  mails 
at  the  same  rate. 

The  President:  Not  as  a  biennial  report,  but  as  a  supplement 
to  the  quarterly  bulletin. 

Mr.  Powers:  It  is  issued  as  a  biennial  report,  but  is  designa- 
ted as  a  supplement  to  the  quarterly  bulletin,  and  so  goes  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  bulletin. 
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The  President:  Does  it  take  the  place  of  the  quarterly  bulle- 
tin for  the  quarter  contemporaneous  with  its  appearance  ? 

Mr.  Powers:     No;  it  is  simply  a  supplement. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  have  had  some  experience  in  securing  second- 
class  rates  for  publications,  and  among  the  questions  in  the  ap- 
plication is  one  which  requires  the  applicant  to  certify  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bona  fide  subscribers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  would  enter  into  the  question,  or  whether  the  recipients  of 
the  bulletin  would  be  considered  as  subscribers  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  and  Selection  of  a 
Place  of  Meeting  reported  that  it  had  agreed  upon  the  following 
list  of  nominees  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 


For  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

First  Vice-President,  John  T.  McDonough,  of  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President,  Halford  Erickson,  of  Wisconsin, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Samuel  B.  Home,  of  Connecticut. 

Executive  Committee:  Joseph  L.  Cox,  of  Michigan,  Chairman;  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Samuel  B.  Home,  of  Connecticut;  James  M. 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  H.  Myers,  of  Maryland. 

Official  Stenographer,  Sam.  C.  Dunham,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Powers,  of  Minnesota,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  candidates 
named  by  the  committee,  and  they  were  declared  duly  elected  as 
the  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  holding  the  next  conven- 
tion in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, of  Maine,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  submitted  with  its  report  relative  to  a  place  of 
meeting  the  following  telegrams: 


Detroit,  Mich.,  May  20,  1897. 
J.  L.  Cox,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  city  of  Detroit  heartily  invites  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  labor  commissioners  in  1898. 

Wm.  C.  Maybury,  Mayor, 
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Detroit,  Mich.,  May  19,  1897. 

National  Convention    of  Labor   Commissioners,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

The    Detroit   Convention  League    extends  its    invitation  to 

your  body  to  meet  in  our  city  next  year.     We  will  agree  to  treat 

all  of  its  members  right.     Their  entertainment   will   be   of   the 

best. 

Milton  Carmichael, 

Secretary  Convention  League, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  19,  1897. 
J.  L.  Cox,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  heartily  joins  the  invitation  to 

National  Association  Labor  Commissioners  to  hold  next  annual 

meeting  in  Detroit  and  pledges  its  members  to  treat  delegates 

right  when  they  come. 

J.  A,  RUSSELL,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Matthews,  of  Maine,  extended  to  the  association  a  cordial 
invitation  to  hold  the  convention  for  the  year  1899  in  the  city  of 
Portland. 

The  President  introduced  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Moore,  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  who  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

ADDRESS   OF   DR.    FREDERICK    W.    MOORE. 

Mr.  President,  Commissioners,  and  Gentlemen: 

For  the  reason  that  my  business  in  life  is  so  different  from 
yours,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  the  few  words  that  I 
have  in  mind  by  way  of  preface.  I  want  to  express  to  you  the 
personal  pleasure  and  profit  there  is  to  me  in  meeting  such  an  as- 
sembly as  this.  Like  the  mythological  character  of  old,  who 
gained  strength  by  touching  the  earth,  I,  too,  gain  a  great  deal 
of  strength  for  my  work  by  coming  in  contact  with  you.  You  come 
with  the  statistical  data,  the  statistical  information,  and  the  new 
laws  and  precepts  that  it  is  my  business  to  present  in  the  class 
room.  It  certainly  gives  me  courage  and  confidence  when  the 
older  principles  that  I  have  to  proclaim  are  reaffirmed  by  you, 
and  when  I  find   mistakes  in  my  work   as  tested  by  yours,  you 
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come  with  new  factors  or  a  revaluation  of  old  factors  that  con- 
clusively prove  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  I  therefore  gain 
a  great  deal  of  confidence,  of  courage,  and  of  information  from 
contact  with  you.  Having  said  this,  and  expressing  my  very 
high  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  an  opportunity  to  address  you, 
perhaps  I  might  do  well  to  sit  down  and  listen  further;  but  I  will 
venture  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  and  will  try 
to  read  some  things  that  I  have  prepared. 

My  attention  has  for  some  years  been  drawn  to  the  agricultural 
question.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  thought  that  if  farm- 
ing were  conducted  upon  strict  business  principles  by  thrifty  men 
who  would  intelligently  use  the  technical  information  which 
seems  easily  within  their  reach  through  governmental  and  other 
channels,  farming  would  not  be  such  an  unprofitable  business  as 
it  is  commonly  reputed  to  be.  I  express  this  opinion,  with  all 
modesty,  simply  because  it  furnishes  the  motive — the  motif  as 
the  musicians  woutd  say, — of  the  medley  of  considerations  which 
1  venture  to  offer. 

(i)  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  class  more  than 
upon  that  of  any  other  class  of  people.  What  does  this  mean, 
and  is  it  true  ?  There  is  possibly  a  trace  of  Physiocratic  doc- 
trine in  it;  or  a  reference  to  the  political  fact  that  the  small 
proprietary  farmers  have  been  considered  the  back-bone  of  every 
enlightened  and  liberty-loving-nation;  or,  more  likely,  it  has 
reference  to  the  ultimately  absolute  necessity  of  a  food  supply. 
But  certainly  the  United  States  are  not  threatened  with  famine 
or  even  with  high  prices  for  food.  American  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  which  overflows  to  other  nations;  and,  by  a 
well  known  law,  the  whole  sells  uniformly  for  the  price  of  the 
portion  least  in  demand.  American  agriculture  is  depressed;  but 
American  consumers  are  abundantly  supplied  and  cheaply. 
Consumers'  rent  is  large.  Until  the  world's  food  supply  shall 
have  reached  its  maximum  in  quantity  and  its  minimum  in  price, 
American  farmers  must  necessarily  produce  on  a  vanishing  mar- 
gin; while  others  gain  through  their  embarassment.  Directly, 
therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  nation  does  not  depend  on  that  of 
the  farmers;  and  even  if  with  less  purchasing  power,  the  farmers 
are  forced  to  consume  less,  this  indirect  effect  upon  the  national 
welfare  will  not  be  greater  than  if  produced  by  the  distress  of 
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any  other  equally  large  part  of  the  population;  an  interpretation 
of  the  quoted  proposition  which  deprives  it  of  its  sentiment 
without  lessening  its  seriousness;  for  the  agricultural  class 
embraces  nearly  four  tenths  of  the  population. 

(2)  The  Margin  of  Cultivation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
.more  than  mention  the  wave  of  high  land  values  that  has  been 
sweeping  across  the  country,  as  the  facilities  for  transportation, 
and  other  favoring  conditions  have  been  extended  and  improved. 
Lands  rose  above  the  margin  of  cultivation  as  it  advanced,  and 
sank  below  the  margin  again  as  it  receded. 

Abundance  of  fertile  land  may  seem  a  special  boon  to  the 
farmer.  But  if  supply  presses  on  demand,  as  we  have  seen  that 
it  does  in  America,  the  price  of  the  product  will  be  fixed  at  the 
money  cost  of  production  and  nature's  bounty  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  alone. 

The  value  of  a  farm  should  be  reckoned,  I  think,  at  the  value 
of  the  product  capitalized  at  the  market  rate  after  current  ex- 
penses have  been  paid.  If  the  value  thus  estimated  exceeds  the 
capital  invested  in  fixed  improvements,  the  farni  must  be  yield- 
ing rent  or  profit.  If  the  value  is  less  than  the  improvements, 
there  is  no  rent;  there  is  d  loss,  which  is  felt  most  acutely  if  the 
improvements  were  made  with  borrowed  capital  secured  by  a 
mortgage.  How  many  Minnesota  farmers,  even  after  crediting 
themselves  with  wages  and  interest  on  fixed  impovements, 
though  debiting  themselves  with  home  grown  supplies,  have  an 
economic  rent  left  ?  I  ask  for  information,  not  so  much  because 
the  number  is  probably  small,  as  because  there  are  not  sufficient 
statistical  data  for  determining  a  matter  that  would  be  interest- 
ing in  itself  and  would  contribute  to  more  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  farming  business.  I  was  gratified  yesterday  afternoon 
to  notice  that  the  Commissioner  from  Wisconsin,  in  his  report, 
mentioned  a  point  bearing  along  this  line  and  expressed  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  opinion. 

But  the  principle  of  the  margin  of  cultivation  may  be  applied 
to  each  several  acre  and  crop  in  every  farm  or  locality.  Take 
one  illustrative  example  cited  from  some  untabulated  returns  in 
the  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Commissioner  for  1889 
(p.  25  ff).  Estimating  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  respectively,  at 
$1.00,  50  cents,  and  25  cents  per  bushel,  he  exhibits  a  farm 
yielding  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $14  per  acre;  twenty 
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bushels  of  corn,  worth  $iq.oo  per  acre;  and  twenty  bushels  «f 
oats,  worth  $5.00  per  acre.  Granted,  though  it  seems  so  absurd 
on  its  face,  that  this  group  or  combination  of  products  was  a 
wise  one  under  some  or  all  of  the  laws  to  be  noted  later,  viz. : 
Rotation  of  crops  to  rest  the  soil,  diversification  of  crops  for 
insurance  against  bad  season  and  the  principle  of  bye-products, 
— was  it  made  accidentally,  or  empirically,  or  wittingly  ?  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  careful  statistics  concerning  such  phenomena 
should  be  collected  from  a  number  of  selected  farmers  during  a 
period  of  years,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  our  farmers 
must  learn  to  appreciate  the  information  thus  obtained.  But 
how  long  will  they  be  in  learning  ? 

(3)  The  ordinary  methods  of  business  apply  with  equal  cer- 
tainty and  rigor  to  farming.  Agricultural  chemistry  has  attained 
a  development  comparable  to  that  of  the  chemistry  and  the 
mechanics  of  manufacturing.  It  is  possible,  it  is  profitable,  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
apply  scientific  methods  to  farming.  In  their  use  lies  the 
greatest  probability  of  success,  the  best  protection  against  loss. 
Farmers  as  a  class,  lack  the  methodical  habits  of  the  commercial 
man  and  accountant.  It  is  traditional  with  them  that  accurate 
and  complete  accounts  are  useless.  Their  methods  are  largely 
empirical.  There  is  also  a  large  percentage  of  poor  business 
men  among  them.  The  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  shows 
poor  business  qualities  soon  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  personal 
credit  and  chattel  mortgage  and  becomes  a  clerk  or  a  foreman. 
The  farmer  who  is  unsuccessful  year  after  year,  finally  exhausts 
his  farm,  lowers  his  standard  of  living,  but  keeps  on  farming. 

Neither  precept  nor  example  will  avail  much  to  improve  those 
who  are  really  lacking  in  managerial  talents.  Nor,  perhaps, 
can  the  passing  generation  of  farmers  be  expected  to  change 
much.  But  in  the  farmers*  sons,  who  may  be  led  to  see  a  new 
field  to  gratify  modest  ambition  on  the  farm,  and  in  those  who 
may  be  attracted  from  other  pursuits,  there  is  hope. 

(4)  The  principles  which  in  the  textbooks  on  economics  are  used 
to  explain  international  trade  apply  likewise  to  farming.  Though 
a  farmer  may  even  have  an  advantage  in  each  of  two  crops,  if  his 
advantage  in  one  is  appreciably  greater  than  in  the  other,  it 
will  be  profitable  for  him  to  raise  the  former  exclusively  and  buy 
the  latter.     However,  the  tendency  to  the  territorial  distribution 
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of  products  has  had  its  run.  If  it  ever  was  really  possible,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  will  no  longer  pay  the  Mississippian  to  grow  cotton, 
the  Kentuckian  to  grow  tobacco,  or  the  New  Yorker  to  keep  a 
dairy  and  buy  his  corn.  Even  in  the  Middle  West  the  demand 
is  for  the  diversification  of  crops.  The  new  tendency  appeals  to 
experience  for  justification.  The  case,  I  think,  is  quite  worthy 
of  investigation  and  analysis.  The  figures  may  corroborate  or 
contradict;  they  at  least  ought  to  explain. 

1.  Notice  that  the  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  whole- 
sale selling  price  of  the  staple  and  the  retail  buying  price  of  the 
supply  crop,  or  its  cost  of  production  on  the  farm  where  it  is 
consumed.  As  to  the  latter  two  in  the  case  of  corn,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  can  be  retailed  in  our  southern 
farming  regions  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  *on  the  best, 
grade  of  corn  lands  in  cultivation. 

2.  Though  the  average  cost  of  a  staple  to  a  farmer  may  be 
less  than  the  selling  price,  the  net  price  is  made  less  than  it 
should  be  by  any  portion  that  has  cost  more  than  the  selling 
price  to  produce.  Do  the  farmers  carefully  mind  the  margin  of 
cultivation  ?  It  seems  quite  probable  that  in  increasing  the 
acreage  of  the  staple,  in  his  ambition  to  make  a  large  crop  or  in 
order  to  buy  the  supply  crop,  the  margin  for  the  staple  on  the 
particular  farm  has  been  crossed  and  a  double  loss  entailed  on 
the  farmer. 

3.  Corollary  to  these  points,  the  land  must  be  economized. 
Its  relative  adaptation  to  different  crops,  if  arithmetically  ex- 
pressed, would  certainly  be  instructive. 

4.  But  even  where  the  advantage  would  still  seem  to  favor 
the  sole  production  of  a  staple,  a  proper  estimate  of  bye-products 
will  put  the  net  advantage  on  the  other  side.  (a).  The  wheat 
and  especially  the  clover  which  are  rotated  with  potatoes  on  a 
successful  potato  farm  in  Middle  Tennessee  have  a  value  not  only 
for  the  grain  and  hay  harvested,  but  as  a  substitute  for  fertilizers, 
that  undoubtedly  could  be  put  into  figures,  (b).  Moreover, 
wheat  straw,  corn  fodder,  and  the  like  are  bye-products  of  bye- 
products  which  are  worth  accounting. 

5.  If  the  margin  of  choice  between  several  crops  is  a  small  one, 
the  known  irregularity  of  the  seasons  and  the  markets  may  make 
it  advisable  to  cultivate  all,  in  order  to  divide  the  risk  and  sacrifice 
the  chance  of  a  great  profit  on  one  for  a  guarantee  against  total 
loss. 
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6.  There  is  opportunity  for  economizing  labor.  Wheat  needs 
most  attention  at  seedtime  and  harvest;  corn  at  seedtime,  weed- 
ing and  harvest;  dairying  at  the  milking  hour.  To  be  sure  there 
is  loss  of  time  in  getting  the  milking  hands  late  into  the  field  and 
early  away.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  impracticable  to 
distribute  the  labor  of  dairying  evenly  through  the  hours  of  a 
working  day. 

All  of  these  items  must  enter  into  the  calculation  to  show 
whether  and  why  one  farmer  should  confine  himself  to  a  staple 
while  another  should  cultivate  supply  crops  and  bye-products 
also. 

5.  Truck  Farming.  Truck  farming  has  fairly  transformed 
some  sections  of  the  country  in  recent  years.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  this  industry  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  in  West  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  for  instance,  would 
be  very  interesting,  I  am  sure.  This  road  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive, offering  good  rates  and  quick  through  trains  to  the  Chicago 
market,  and  distributing  instructive  literature  on  the  kind  of 
crops  to  be  raised  and  the  methods  among  the  farmers,  in  order 
to  build  up  its  freight  business. 

Some  of  the  economic  characteristics  of  truck  farming  are  in- 
teresting. It  must  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  within  a  limited 
area  to  get  the  quick  transportation  and  low  rates  that  are  es- 
sential. The  community  must  co-operate  to  this  extent.  An- 
other absolute  essential  is  an  ample  market,  necessarily  a  large 
one.  Success  in  one  locality  will  stimulate  other  localities  to 
prepare  to  enter  the  industry.  The  annual  growth  of  the  market 
will  justify  its  extension  somewhat.  But  at  some  point  the  equi- 
librium between  supply  and  demand  at  the  price  of  profitable 
cultivation  will  be  reached.  Suppose  that  just  at  that  juncture  a 
new  community  sends  forward  a  car-load  per  day  of  highly  perish- 
able goods  on  the  sated  market.  Whither  will  the  price  go  ? 
Under  such  conditions  the  surplus  supply  will  destroy  the  profits 
not  only  of  the  marginal  producer  but  of  nearly  all  concerned. 
Each  new  increment  of  supply  is  necessarily  so  considerable  that 
such  crises  are  almost  inevitable.  Truck  farming  is  a  highly 
speculative  business.  No  community  should  dare  undertake  it 
on  a  guess. 

6.  For  the  occasional  oversupply  local  canning  factories  may 
furnish  an  emergency  demand.     Without  considering  all  the  pos- 
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sibilities  let  us  notice  the  single  case  of  a  co-operative  factory  or 
creamery  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  one  particular  phase  of 
the  problem. 

Business  ethics  and  the  confidence  of  man  in  men  have  de- 
veloped as  the  years  have  passed  and  have  made  possible  the  vast 
credit  system  of  modern  times.  But  the  progress  has  not  been 
so  great  and  has  not  extended  so  far,  but  that  it  is  still  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  community  of  fifty  farmers  so  just,  upright,  and 
equitable  in  all  their  dealings  as  to  command  or  even  to  merit 
each  other's  full  confidence.  Some  will  deceive;  some  will  sus- 
pect over-reaching,  even  if  it  does  not  occur.  Human  nature  is 
very  fallible.  It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  get  a  manager  in  whom 
the  necessary  confidence  can  be  or  will  be  placed.  Be  his  repu- 
tation for  integrity  never  so  good,  can  he  be  trusted  to  exercise 
the  utmost  business  keenness  on  a  fixed  salary  or  even  if  a  prem- 
ium is  offered  for  extra  efficiency;  will  he  exercise  the  proportion- 
ately greater  skill  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  small  profit?  Success 
is  not  impossible ;  but  if  local  co-operative  factories  are  to  meet 
with  full  and  universal  success,  the  average  of  business  honesty 
and 'integrity  must  be  raised.  Economics  here  runs  into  social 
science  and  thence  into  ethics. 

7.  What  is  the  future  of  the  farming  class?  Will  the  farmers 
sink  in  the  social  scale,  becoming  a  class  of  twentieth  century 
serfs  ?  Will  tenant  farming  increase  ?  Will  there  continue  to  be 
a  large  class  of  intelligent,  successful,  small  farmers  ?  I  fear 
that  I  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  my  own  questions.  But  some 
ideas  along  the  line  of  thought  which  they  suggest  seem  to  me 
the  most  fitting  conclusion  to  this  paper.  I  venture  therefore  to 
give  them.  The  isolation  of  farm  life  drives  people  to  the 
city.  The  intellectual  activities  of  the  farmer,  while  high 
enough  in  individual  cases,  range  far  below  the  ideal  standard. 
But  with  good  cheap  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  the 
possibility  of  frequent  free  mail  delivery,  country  life  ought  not 
to  be  depressingly  dull. 

We  consider  it  unfortunate  and  even  alarming  when  the 
standard  of  living  is  lowered  or  when  the  number  of  those  on  the 
lower  standard  is  increased.  The  lower  ranks  are  filled  up  from 
two  sources:  From  those  who  have  weak  characters,  whom,  in  a 
word,  are  unthrifty;  little  can  be  done  for  them.  And  secondly, 
from  those  who  are   overwhelmed  and  borne  down   by  the  acci- 
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dents  and  conditions  of  their  lot  in  life;  such  are  many  of  the  un- 
fortunates who  are  the  victims  of  the  sweat  shop.  If  given  a 
chance  to  rise  they  will  use  it.  Therein  lies  the  great  reward  to 
those  who  offer  them  help. 

For  the  thriftless  farmer  there  is,  perhaps,  little  hope;  and  it 
would  be  an  unwise  philanthropy  that  would  bestow  much  com- 
passion on  him.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  accidents  and  con- 
ditions of  farming  that  should  permanently  depress  the  whole 
class  ?  Is  there  any  considerable  section  of  the  country  where 
scientific  farming  by  an  intelligent,  business-like  farmer  cannot 
be  made  profitable  on  a  small  farm  which  would  require  relatively 
little  capital  ?  Everywhere  I  have  looked  I  have  found  some 
successful  farmers,  even  under  existing  conditions;  just  as  I  have 
also  found  in  the  same  localities  others  whose  failure  was  abund- 
antly explainable  through  their  thriftlessness. 

Few  will  be  able  to  acquire  lordly  estates,  or  live  in  luxury  on 
a  farm.  But  a  modest  competence  is  possible;  and  that  is  as 
much  as  the  better  part  of  our  population,  speaking  numerically 
and  morally,  have  to-day.  The  farmer  may  continue  to  be  the 
peer  of  the  small  trader  and  skilled  mechanic.  People  from  these 
walks  in  life  have  hitherto  been  the  sturdiest  in  our  population. 
They  have  supplied  and  should  continue  to  supply  worthy  recruits 
to  the  large  mercantile  trades  and  the  educated  professions. 
The  mechanic  lives  comfortably,  acquires  a  home,  or  a  small 
bank  account  or  insurance  note,  trains  his  sons  and -daughters  to 
homely  labor,  lives  a  useful  life  and  dies  respected.  Intelligence, 
mental  alertness,  ability  to  use  information,  industry,  self-respect, 
modest  tastes, — these  are  his  characteristics,  and  they  mark  also 
the  successful  farmer.     **May  his  race  increase." 

The  President:  The  paper  which  Doctor  Moore  has  presented 
is  now  before  the  convention  for  discussion. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Myers,  of  Maryland,  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  were  tendered  to  Doctor  Moore  for  his  valuable  ad- 
dress. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Home,  of  Connecticut,  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consisting  of  Mr.  Pidgin, 
of  Massachusetts,  Chairman;  Mr.  Home,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Rozelle,  of  Missouri. 

The  President:     I  would  like  to  announce  that  at  the  conven- 
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tion  at  Albany  last  year  the  Commissioners  very  kindly  invited 
me  to  make  an  address  this  year  in  Nashville  on  **The  Industrial 
Progress  of  the  South."  It  was  the  intention  at  that  time  that 
the  address  should  be  given  before  this  convention;  but  some 
friends  in  Nashville,  who  were  desirous  that  the  address  should 
have  a  wide  hearing,  suggested  that  it  be  delivered  in  a  public 
hall,  and  I  came  to  Nashville  with  the  impression  that  that  plan 
would  be  carried  out.  It  has  been  found  impossible,  however, 
to  secure  a  suitable  hall,  and  therefore  the  address  will  be  given 
before  this  convention,  in  accordance  with  the  original  intention, 
to-morrow  morning,  and  the  members  of  the  association  and  such 
others  as  may  care  to  come  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  it, was  decided 
that  when  the  convention  adjourned  for  the  day  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  9  .'30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
any  unfinished  business  before  the  delivery  of  the  address  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Matthews:  I  desire  to  state  to  the  gentlemen  present  that 
the  address  which  our  distinguished  President  will  deliver  to- 
morrow morning  will  be  of  extremely  great  value  to  the  South 
and  to  the  country,  and  this  room  ought  to  be  crowded  with  the 
citizens  of  Nashville.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  proper 
notice  be  given  to  the  press,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  large 
attendance. 

Mr.  Myers:  Mr.  President:  In  the  official  programme  it  is 
stated  that  after  the  address  by  Doctor  Moore  there  would  be  a 
discussion  of  the  topic.  Inasmuch  as  none  of  the  Commissioners 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Doc- 
tor's address,  it  may  seem  to  him  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
the  matters  which  he  has  brought  to  our  attention  or  that  we  are 
lacking  in  courtesy  in  not  discussing  them.  I  would  say  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  subject  which  the  Doctor  has  so  ably 
presented  is  one  that  requires  deep  thought  and  one  which  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  discuss  intelligently  without  some 
preparation.  I  make  this  statement  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  Doctor  Moore  feel  that  we  do  not  appreciate  his  able  ad- 
dress. 

The  President:  I  presume  the  Doctor  feels  that  he  has  given 
us  a  paper  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss,  and  therefore  is 
not  surprised  at  our  silence. 
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Mr.  Cox :  Commissioner  Myers  has  expressed  my  feelings  ex- 
actly. I  listened  very  attentively  to  Doctor  Moore's  paper,  and 
while  I  did  not  think  it  called  for  any  immediate  discussion,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  contained  much  food  for 
future  thought.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  received  from  the  ad- 
dress some  suggestions  to  think  over,  and  I  may  write  to  the 
Doctor  in  the  near  future,  if  he  will  allow  me,  and  ask  his  assist- 
ance on  certain  points  relating  to  the  subject  of  which  his  paper 
treats. 

Mr.  Powers:  Mr.  President:  I  arise  to  say  a  few  words  that 
have  been  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the  very  able  paper  of  Doctor 
Moore.  Listening  to  his  discussion  of  the  statement  that  he 
makes,  that  /arming  as  an  element  of  success  must  be  judged  by 
the  standards  of  the  business  world,  I  recalled  the  fact  that  in 
any  given  community  the  probability  of  financial  success,  judged 
by  business  standards,  is  substantially  the  same  for  the  farmer  as 
for  the  business  man;  thus  the  ratio  of  mortgage  foreclosures  of 
farms  in  Minnesota  corresponds  substantially  with  the  failures  in 
the  business  world, — that  is,  out  of  a  hundred  farmers  in  Minne- 
sota in  a  given  year  there  will  be  the  same  number  who  go  to  the 
wall  as  there  will  be  of  a  like  number  of  men  in  the  business 
world  in  that  State, — showing  that  in  the  successful  operation  of 
farming  the  same  general  standard  of  business  efficiency  is  re- 
quired that  exists  in  the  commercial  world.  I  do  not  say  that 
these  farmers,  leaving  their  farms,  without  a  training  for  or 
familiarity  with  manufactures  or  mercantile  affairs,  could  make 
that  same  success  in  those  other  lines,  because  with  the  passage 
of  years  we  learn  that  the  man  who  is  brought  up  in  a  particular 
business  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  that  business  than  in  flop- 
ping about  from  one  thing  to  another.  I  mean  by  this  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  we  ought  not  to  hold  too  closely  to  the 
notion  that  the  farmer  must  be  trained  in  any  special  way  apart 
from  the  great  body  of  our  people.  I  am  one  of  those  that  are 
ready  to  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  represent  as  high  an  average  of  business  sense  as  any 
other  class,  not  even  excepting  those  engaged  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  enterprises.  I  agree  perfectly  with  Doctor 
Moore  that  there  is  a  necessity  among  our  farmers  for  a  higher 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  lead  to  success,  but  I  hold 
that  the  same  necessity  exists  in  every  line  of  business  to-day. 
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It  is  true  that  there  are  farmers  going  to  the  wall  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  in  New  York  and 
Texas  and  California, — not  because  there  is  anything  exceptional 
in  farming,  not  because  our  farmers  need  something  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  others;  but  because  there  is  no  difference.  With  the 
passage  of  years  farming  requires  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence 
than  it  did  in  our  fathers*  days,  but  just  as  farming  requires  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  to  make  a  given  measure  of  success 
to-day,  so  it  is  in  mercantile  life,  so  it  is  in  medicine,  so  it  is  in 
every  walk  of  life.  This  is  because  the  world  is  progressing  and 
we  need  a  higher  standard,  and  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  for 
more  of  education,  more  of  the  elements  of  business  training  in 
farming,  we  are  to  emphasize  that  farming  is  like  everything  else, 
not  separated  from  it,  and  needs  to  be  touched  by  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  our  modern  progress.  I  believe  that  the 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  our  country  are  coming  into  this  wider 
knowledge  and  that  out  of  it  is  coming  a  greater  element  of 
success. 

There  is  one  other  factor  upon  which  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  information,  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  if  the 
Professor  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject.  That  is  the 
question  of  the  profit  in  a  given  crop  or  in  a  given  series  of 
crops.  As  Professor  Moore  states,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  bye  products  of  farming,  either  incidentally  or 
in  their  relation  to  the  other  factors  of  farming.  Many  of  our 
estimates — may  I  not  say  all  of  our  estimates? — of  the  cost  of 
raising  a  given  crop  in  a  given  State  at  a  given  time  and  the 
profit  of  farming,  involve  an  error,  or  the  possibility  of  an  error 
at  least,  resulting  from  the  inability  to  secure  exact  statements 
as  to  the  value  of  these  bye  products  of  the  farms.  The  inci- 
dents to  the  work  of  the  farmer  while  he  is  raising  certain  of 
these  crops  may  become  an  immense  element  of  error  in  the  larger 
share  of  our  statistics  of  them.  In  my  own  work  the  problem 
which  I  find  most  difficult  is  to  find  practically,  through  the 
statistical  method,  whether  or  not  farming  pays.  It  can  not  be 
shown  from  the  individual  crops,  because  these  so  relate  one  to 
the  other  that  they  can  not  in  a  given  year  or  a  series  of  years  of 
one  crop,  two  crops,  or  three  crops,  be  measured  in  any  way  of 
which  I  can  conceive.  If  I  can  be  shown  how  to  do  it  I  would 
like  to  undertake  the  work  of  estimating  the  success  of  farming. 
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The  only  way  I  can  see  is  to  go  among  the  farmers,  taking  cer- 
tain townships,  interview  each  farmer,  and  find  out  how  much 
capital  he  had  when  he  started  in  farming  and  how  much  he  has 
accumulated  to-day,  and  thus,  by  contrasting  what  the  farmer 
possesses  now  with  what  he  had  ten  years  ago  or  when  he 
started  in,  ascertain  what  is  desired,  the  general  profit  and  loss 
of  farming.  In  this  way  we  do  take  account  of  the  principal  and 
also  the  bye  products  of  farming,  so  far  as  both  affect  the  final 
and  only  vital  result,  the  gain  or  loss,  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  farmer,  individually  and  collectively.  Of  course  incidentally 
to  this  line  of  investigation  we  should  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
number  of  men  who  have  failed  in  farming  and  the  losses 
suffered  by  them.  The  method  here  outlined  in  brief  is,  I  am 
frank  to  say,  not  a  perfect  one;  neither  is  it  free  from  criticism. 
It  does  not  measure  the  loss  or  gain  from  individual  crops,  or 
even  from  agriculture  as  a  whole,  since  it  involves  with  other 
data,  and  that  to  a  great  and  vital  degree,  the  data  which  arise 
from  the  personal  element  in  farming, — the  individual  thrift  or 
thriftlessness,  of  energy  or  sloth  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  But  if 
there  is  any  other  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  bye 
products  of  the  farm,  if  there  is  any  other  method  of  estimating 
in  detail  the  effect  of  all  these  crops  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer,  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Cox:  Mr.  President:  The  remarks  of  the  Commissioner 
from  Minnesota  and  his  proposition  that  we  endeavor  to  find 
some  practical  way  of  securing  farm  statistics  of  value  and  in- 
terest, as  desired  by  Doctor  Moore,  suggests  to  me  one  thought. 
Though  I  worked  four  summers  of  boyhood  upon  a  farm,  it 
would  not  take  a  very  large  book  to  tell  what  I  know  about  farm- 
ing, for  most  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  mechanics,  but  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  mechanic  were  as  neglectful  of  his 
tools  and  machinery  as  some  of  the  farmers  are  to-day,  he  would 
not  last  half  as  long  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  as  some  far- 
mers do.  I  have  no  disposition  to  criticize  any  class  or  the  far- 
mer in  general,  for  they  have  my  sympathy  in  their  present 
struggles,  but  I  believe  that  if  our  several  Bureaus  were  to 
collect  statistics  from  the  various  States  in  the  Union,  if  we 
were  to  put  our  Bureaus  to  work  and  secure  statements  of  the 
aggregate  money  paid  out  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  then  ascertain  how  long  these  implements  last  and 
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when  they  are  replaced,  that  we  would  find  out  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  expend  thousands,  yes  millions,  of  dollars 
annually  for  agricultural  implements,  which  go  to  waste  from  a 
lack  of  proper  care.  We  are  speaking  now,  not  as  a  farmer  but 
as  a  mechanic.  What  would  you  think  of  a  blacksmith  who 
would  allow  his  anvil,  hammers,  fullers,  tongs  and  the  like  to 
remain  out  in  the  rain  day  after  day,  or  of  a  machinist  who 
would  permit  his  kit  of  tools  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  of 
a  carpenter  who  would  treat  his  saws,  planes,  chisels  and  the 
like  in  the  same  manner  ?  Yet,  this  is  exactly  the  way  that  too 
large  a  number  of  farmers  care  for  their  costly  implements,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  some  of  them  fail  to  succeed  as  they  might. 
I  do  not  offer  this  as  a  cure-all  for  the  difficulties  that  farmers 
have  to  overcome,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  practical  suggestion 
for  collecting  statistics  that  would  surprise  all.  Farming  has 
advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmer  must  realize  that  he 
is  to-day  in  part  a  mechanic.  The  time  when  he  dropped  his 
corn  by  hand  and  covered  it  with  a  hoe  has  gone  by,  and  the 
primitive  methods  have  given  way  to  the  use  of  improved 
machinery,  and  they  are  generally  delicate  machines  in  their 
general  construction;  even  more  so  than  much  of  the  machinery 
of  the  established  mechanic;  that  is  all  metal  and  generally 
housed  well.  Much  of  their  machinery  is  framed  of  wood,  and 
are  very  susceptible  to  disarrangement  and  injury  by  the  laws  of 
expansion  and  contraction  from  heat  and  cold,  and  the  effects  of 
inclement  weather,  which  causes  them  to  shrink  and  warp  and 
disarrange  the  various  adjustments  of  the  metal  parts  and 
mechanicism  that  is  bolted  and  fastened  in  various  ways.  Good 
tools  of  this  character  properly  taken  care  of  and  housed  from 
inclement  weather,  which  would  serve  its  purpose  well  for  years, 
can  be  ruined  by  exposure  to  storms  of  a  single  season  in  winter, 
or  at  best,  it  can  be  so  damaged  that  effective  work  cannot  be 
produced  by  it,  and  the  owner  naturally  becomes  discontented 
and  in  the  needy  time  of  seed  and  harvest  is  too  readily  induced 
to  buy  a  new  machine.  Such  wanton  neglect  of  machinery  has 
furnished  a  market  for  thousands  of  new  machines  annually.  I 
come  from  a  center  that  is  noted  for  its  manufacturing  of 
threshing  machines  and  traction  engines.  We  send  out  hun- 
dreds of  these  monster  and  costly  tools  every  year,  and  there 
are  numerous  other  factories  in  the  United  States  doing  the  same 
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thing.  I  wonder  where  they  all  go  and  what  becomes  of  them  ? 
If  you  will  observe  from  the  car  windows  on  your  way  home,  I 
would  guarantee  that  you  will  discover  a  great  many  agricul- 
tural implements  lying  carelessly  about  various  farms,  exposed 
to  the  elements,  many  of  them  having  been  in  that  same  position 
for  weeks  and  even  months.  If  you  were  to  travel  from  New 
Orleans  to  Portland,  Oregon,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
you  would  hardly  pass  a  mile,  and  at  least  not  a  station,  without 
making  some  such  a  discovery  as  I  have  suggested.  Every- 
where you  will  find  machinery  going  to  waste  that  should  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  those  who  are  careless  farmers,  if  they 
took  the  proper  care  of  these  tools. 

I  haven't  said  what  I  have  in  a  spirit  of  complaint  or  criticism, 
but  have  kindly  made  these  suggestions  in  the  interest  of  the 
heedless,  and  they  come  from  the  observations  of  a  mechanic 
who  has  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  proper  care  and  opera- 
tion of  improved  machinery. 

Mr.  Conner:  Mr.  President:  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
paper  of  Professor  Moore,  but  feel  wholly  incompetent  to  discuss 
it  intelligently  at  the  present  time.  I  was  pleased  with  it  because 
of  its  suggestive  features  rather  than  its  conclusions;  indeed  there 
were  few  conclusions.  It  was  a  very  suggestive  paper.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  pretty  broad  question  for  statisticians  to 
take  up,  although  I  have  been  in  contact  with  agriculture  more  or 
less  and  have  discussed  agricultural  topics  more  or  less.  When 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Indiana  in  1882  I 
made  some  statistical  inquiries  along  the  line  indicated  by  our 
friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cox).  I  think  Mr.  Powers,  the  Com- 
missioner from  Minnesota,  is  correct  in  his  view  in  regard  to  the 
failures  among  farmers.  I  do  not  believe  failures  are  any  more 
numerous  among  farmers  than  among  the  commercial,  and 
other  classes  of  people.  This  is  true  in  Indiana  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation has  gone.  The  influence  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  experiment  stations  that  have  been  in  operation  some- 
thing like  thirty  years  has  worked  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  farming.  I  know  that  in  my  own  State  the  average 
production  of  the  leading  cereal,  wheat,  has  risen  in  forty  years 
from  9  bushels  per  acre  to  over  13  bushels  per  acre,  and  this  is 
due  very  largely  to  the  graduates  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ben- 
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efits  of  these  experiment  stations.  In  that  one  line  of  production 
alone,  I  say,  the  average  production  has  grown  from  about  9 
bushels  per  acre  to  something  over  13  bushels  per  acre,  taking  a 
series  of  ten-year  periods.  So  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  are  doing  the  work  along  the  line  of 
agriculture  that  this  body  is  doing  along  larger  lines.  The 
statistics  in  that  line  have  not  been  as  full  as  in  some  other  fields 
but  in  1882  I  had  occasion  to  collect  the  statistics  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  farm  products  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  imple- 
ments, etc.,  in  every  county  of  my  own  State,  which  was  a  very 
difficult  kind  of  inquiry.  I  had  to  employ  agents  more  or  less, 
and  I  found  in  some  counties  where  agriculture  in  other  respects 
was  very  much  less  progressive  and  less  successful  than  in  others, 
that  the  cost  of  implements  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
production  in  those  counties  was  nearly  double.  In  that  one 
item  our  report  was  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  State,  because  it 
called  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  this  waste  and  loss 
mentioned  by  the  Commissioner  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cox) 
through  the  careless  use  of  agricultural  implements.  In  some 
counties  it  was  about  double  what  it  was  in  the  more  progressive 
and  successful  counties.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  we  had 
time  to  discuss  this  paper,  because  it  suggests  a  very  wide  line 
of  thought.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  Indiana  Agricultural  College  that  through  the  co-operation 
of  Purdue  University  we  might  ascertain  some  facts  in  regard  to 
successful  farming,  taking  the  list  of  graduates  who  have  gone 
from  that  institution  to  the  farm  and  who  have  been  pursuing 
farming.  I  easily  call  to  mind  many  in  Indiana  who  are  suc- 
cessfully pursuing  that  industry  and  making  as  much  profit 
as  any  other  class  in  these  depressed  times,  and  if  that  par- 
ticular class  could  be  singled  out  and  the  results  of  their  work 
presented  in  the  statistical  returns,  very  valuable  information 
might  be  secured  in  regard  to  this  problem  of  successful  farming. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  take  up  that 
line  of  work. 

Mr.  Ross :  Mr.  President :  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Commissioner  Cox  reflects  unjustly  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  the  average  farmer  for  care  and  industry.  I  can  judge, 
of  course,  only  within  the  limits  of  my  own  observation  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  from  that  circumscribed  point  of  view  I  do 
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not  agree  with  him.  The  average  successful  farmer  in  Illinois 
takes  as  much  care  of  his  implements  as  the  mechanic  can  pos- 
sibly take  of  his.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  unsuccessful 
farmer  you  will  not  find  the  character  of  implements  to  which 
Brother  Cox  refers  exposed  to  the  weather. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  tenant  farming,  referred  to 
by  Doctor  Moore  in  his  paper,  I  would  say  that  while  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  positively  what  the  statistics  are  in  that  regard, 
yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  tenant  farming  is  on  the  increase  in  this 
country.  I  would  come  to  that  conclusion  from  what  little  I 
know  of  the  statistics  of  farming,  but  whether  that  condition  has 
been  produced  by  the  reduction  of  property  owners  to  tenants  or 
whether  that  class  has  been  recruited  from  others  that  have 
abandoned  their  old  occupations  and  gone  into  that  of  tenant 
farming,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  If  it  is  due  to  the  latter 
cause,  then  it  does  not  indicate  any  particular  decline  in  the 
farming  industry  of  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of 
ownership.  It  is  true  that  during  the  last  few  years,  particularly, 
the  price  of  farm  products  has  been  unreasonably  low.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  returns,  even  from  the  most  scientifically 
conducted  farm,  have  not  been  what  they  were  in  former  years 
or  what  they  ought  to  be  even  now;  but  that  class  of  farmers 
and  the  class  that  are  conceded  to  be  less  progressive  have  but 
shared  in  the  loss  that  has  been  the  common  lot  of  mankind 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Professor  Moore  spoke  of  life  on  the  farm,  and  referred  to  its 
prosaic  character.  I  imagine  that  that  notion  comes  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  city  individual  more  than  in  that  of  the  farmer. 
Life  on  the  farm  seems  dull  to  the  energetic,  keen,  progressive 
merchant  or  business  man  because  the  channels  of  his  activity 
are  essentially  different.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer,  per- 
sonally, takes  that  view  of  it.  The  farmer  is  one  of  the  world's 
favored  creatures.  His  occupation  is  among  the  best;  it  is  his 
divine  opportunity  to  commune  with  nature  in  all  her  various 
moods.  The  standard  of  morality  amongst  the  farmers  is  higher 
than  amongst  our  business  population  in  the  large  cities.  The 
criminal  class  is  not  recruited  from  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  progress  of  recent  years 
and  the  dissemination  of  education  have  brought  the  farm  almost 
on  a  par  with  the  city  so  far  as  culture  and  refinement  are  con- 
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cerned.  All  the  conveniences  of  the  best  civilized  homes  can  be 
found  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Furthermore,  the  ranks  of  the 
professions  are  being  recruited  from  the  sons  of  the  soil.  In 
this  State — I  presume  in  every  State  in  the  Union — you  will  find 
coming  from  the  farms  young  men  who  are  entering  the  different 
professions  and  who  are  making  their  mark  for  energy  and  for 
intellect. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  the  members  of  this  convention, 
while  they  may  not  indorse  all  of  Professor  Moore*s  conclusions, 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  his  address.  There  are  a  great 
many  questions  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  United  States  that  I  think  can  be  safely  and  profitably  in- 
vestigated by  our  different  bureaus;  for  instance,  we  could  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  the  decline  in  prices,  taking  a  period  of 
years  and  showing  the  changes  that  have  occurred, — not  con- 
fining it  altogether  to  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  but 
contrasting  those  as  well  with  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  there  has  been  a  for- 
ward or  backward  movement. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Mr.  President:  The  problem  under  dis- 
cussion has,  to  my  mind,  more  significance  than  almost  any  other 
problem  with  which  scientific  men  and  our  bureaus  can  deal,  be- 
cause upon  its  proper  solution  depends  the  permanency  of  our 
institutions.  As  I  interpret  history,  the  greatness  of  all  nations, 
the  greatness  of  all  people,  has  been  when  the  wealth  and  the 
population  were  well  distributed  on  the  land:  the  decay  of  all 
civilizations  has  come  when  the  wealth  and  the  population  be- 
came centralized  in  the  cities.  In  that  process  agriculture  is  the 
first  to  decline.  I  think  that  is  the  history  of  all  nations,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  inform  myself.  When  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  this  country  were  more  or  less  identified  with  agri- 
culture and,  as  you  may  put  it,  raised  their  own  food,  farming 
was  profitable.  When  a  boy,  at  8  years  of  age  I  was  placed  on  a 
farm  to  earn  my  own  living.  At  that  time,  in  the  county  in 
which  I  lived  the  farmers  were  the  substantial  money-lenders  of 
that  section.  A  young  man  in  the  forties,  for  that  is  the  period, 
could  take  50  acres  of  land,  and  if  he  was  industrious,  at  50  years 
of  age  he  would  retire  into  the  town  with  a  competence  on  which 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  All  the  little  towns  that  ex- 
isted in  New   Jersey  at  that  time  were  made  up  principally  of  re- 
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tired  farmers,  men  who  lived  on  their  incomes  from  the  farms. 
The  lands  in  Salem  county,  New  Jersey,  which,  as  the  census  re- 
turns show,  has  for  the  past  sixty  years  been  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural counties  in  the  United  States,  cannot  be  sold  for  as  much 
as  they  would  have  brought  in  1850.  The  same  is  true  in  Mercer 
county.  We  have  built  up  a  comparatively  large  city  at  Trenton 
and  yet  within  three  miles  of  that  city,  farms  will  not  bring  as 
much  to-day,  by  40  per  cent,  as  they  sold  for  when  Trenton  was 
a  small  town;  in  fact,  I  can  buy  farms  in  Mercer  and  Hunterton 
counties,  within  a  radius  of  nine  or  ten  miles  of  Trenton,  for  less 
than  the  buildings  cost.  This  is  the  situation  to-day.  The 
problem  is.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  gentlemen  speak  of 
machinery  causing  an  over-supply  of  farm  products,  and  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  failures  in  other  industries,  manufactur- 
ing, etc.  But  these  references  do  not  answer  the  question,  nor 
account  for  the  depreciation  of  farm  values  any  more  than  the 
fact  of  decline  in  farm  values  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  depression  in  business  generally.  To  my  mind  they  are 
simply  phenomena  of  some  general  cause.  Mr.  President,  for 
twenty-five  years  I  have  been  seeking  to  find  a  man  who  could 
give  any  reasonable  explanation  for  panics,  periodical  depressions 
in  business,  and  the  fluctuations  in  values,  except  one  cause, 
and  that  is  the  high  and  fluctuating  rate  of  interest,  or  the  cost 
that  industry  has  to  pay  for  the  tools  with  which  it  works.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  study  of  the  effects  of  our  monetary  ar- 
rangements do  give  a  definite  solution,  a  means  by  which  we  can 
determine  their  cause  with  mathematical  certainty.  The  basis  of 
industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States  is  assumed  to  be  6  per 
cent.  In  the  West  and  South  the  rate  of  interest  is  much  higher. 
The  average  for  the  whole  country  is  said  to  be  7  per  cent.  The 
total  of  all  debts,  National,  State,  County,  Municipal  and  individ- 
ual, is  estimated  by  those  best  informed  to  be  above $30, 000, 000,- 
000.  The  interest  on  this  sum  is  the  cost  of  credit,  or  in  other 
words,  is  the  sum  that  labor  and  industry  are  compelled  to  earn 
and  pay  for  the  use  of  the  tools  or  capital  with  which  they  work. 
The  farmer  who  owns  his  farm,  the  manufacturer  who  owns  his 
plant,  expects,  and  has  a  right  to  be  insured  6  per  cent,  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  the  money  lender.  The  workman  when  he  en- 
gages to  work  does  so  under  the  condition  that  he  must  give  6 
per  cent  of  his  labor  for  the  use  of  tools  or  capital.     Now  I  as- 
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sume  that  the  whole  cost  of  credit,  every  dollar  absorbed  by 
credit,  must  be  earned  and  paid  for  out  of  the  products  of  labor. 
At  6  per  cent,  this  means  that  $1,800,000,000  must  be  earned 
and  paid  yearly.  If  we  assume  that  the  cost  is  7  per  cent,  then 
credit  cost  $2,100,000,000  per  year.  The  U.  S.  census  shows  an 
increase  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of  about  $2,000,000,000  per  year 
from  1880  to  1890,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  per  year.  It  must  be 
considered  also,  as  the  report  states,  there  are  many  items  included 
in  the  1890  census  that  were  not  enumerated  in  the  report  of 
1880  which  go  to  swell  the  total  sum  of  increase,  besides  during 
the  period  from  1880  to  1890  the  trend  of  increase  was  largely  in 
cities,  and  a  very  large  item  of  increase  of  wealth  was  in  the  value 
of  city  lots,  which  is  an  increment  and  not  the  product  of  labor. 
Could  we  separate  these  various  items  and  consider  only  that  sum 
due  entirely  to  labor,  it  would  probably  be  found  not  to  exceed 
3^  per  cent  per  annum,  as  the  possible  power  to  increase  wealth 
by  all  the  productive  forces  at  our  command.  Now  if  as  a  result 
of  all  the  productive  forces  we  are  capable  of  producing  but  $1,- 
400,000,000  over  what  is  consumed,  and  contract  to  pay  $2,100,- 
000,000,  as  we  certainly  do,  the  productive  classes  must  not  only 
remain  poor  but  live  in  a  state  of  constant  bankruptcy;  and  be 
continually  at  the  mercy  of  the  creditor  class.  This  difference  is 
about  the  sum  given  out  by  the  commercial  agencies  during  a 
period  of  years  as  losses  in  business.  The  real  fact  is  that  the 
wealth  is  not  in  existence  to  meet  the  demand.  With  re- 
gard to  the  various  phases  of  farming,  I  would  say  that  40  or  50 
years  ago,  in  Ne^  Jersey,  the  farmer  got  for  his  produce  practic- 
ally what  the  niechanic,  the  consumer  paid  for  it.  Now  the 
farmer  ships  his  produce  to  the  city,  to  be  sold  by  the  commis- 
sion man,  and  he  gets  practically  what  the  commission  man  sees 
fit  to  return  to  him.  For  instance,  the  farmer  with  whom  I  lived, 
when  a  boy,  would  take  his  butter  to  the  store  and  probably  trade 
it  for  12  cents  a  pound,  and  the  mechanic  would  go  to  the  store 
and  buy  his  butter  for  12  cents  a  pound,  the  merchant  being  con- 
tent to  make  one  profit  on  what  the  farmer  bought  in  trade  for 
his  butter,  by  selling  it  to  the  mechanic  for  cash.  The  farmer 
with  whom  I  lived  would  start  about  12  o'clock  at  night,  and 
drive  with  his  wagon  to  Philadelphia,  stand  on  the  street,  and  re- 
tail out  his  load  of  produce,  getting  the  price  that  the  consumer 
paid  for  it,  because  the  people  came  along  and  bought  out  of  the 
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wagon.  The  exactions  of  the  commission  men  have  become  so 
oppressive  in  our  State  that  in  Hammonton,  Vineland,  and  some 
other  sections  the  farmers  have  organized  co-operative  distribut- 
ing societies.  These  societies  make  contracts  for  the  best  rates 
over  the  railroads  and  make  all  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
place  the  produce  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers.  In  this  man- 
ner the  farmers  are  enabled  to  sell  their  produce  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  thus  effect  a  very  great  saving  in  marketing  their 
products. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  subject  of  the  depression  in 
agriculture  ought  to  claim  more  of  our  attention.  Our  Bureau 
a  few  years  ago  did  undertake  something  in  that  line,  making  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  abandoned  farms,  etc.,  but  it  excited  the 
hostility  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  our  State  and  there 
was  some  difficulty  about  it,  so  we  have  not  done  anything  along 
that  line  since;  but  I  can  not  understand  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  farmer  is  less  a  man  or  less  thrifty  as  a  class  than  other  men. 
As  I  mingle  among  them  I  do  not  find  them  any  more  disposed 
to  trifle  than  in  former  years.  I  believe  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  bad  conditions.  The  trend  of  our  civilization  has 
been  to  centralize  in  the  cities,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  to-day  engaged  in  distribution  is  nearly  double  what 
it  was  three  decades  ago,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  on  that 
line  we  will  find  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Cox:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  a  question. 
In  explaining  his  theory  of  panics,  as  I  understood  him,  he 
stated  that  the  cost  of  the  tools  of  productioi^  was  6  per  cent, 
and  that  the  increase  of  wealth  was  a  little  imore  than  3  per 
cent.  What  relation,  now,  has  the  cost  of  the  tools  of  industry 
to  the  increase  of  wealth  ?  If  the  cause  of  our  periodical 
panics  is  the  fact,  as  you  state,  that  the  cost  of  the  tools  of  in- 
dustry is  6  per  cent  and  the  increase  of  wealth  is  but  3  per 
cent,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  would  be  continually  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  So  we  are;  precisely  so.  That  is  the 
trouble.  When  I  spoke  of  the  cost  of  tools  being  6  per  cent,  I 
had  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  credit  is  6  per  cent, 
and  the  farmer  or  mechanic  has  to  purchase  his  implements  of 
production  on  that  basis.  Business  is  now  done  on  credit,  so  that 
every  man  doing  an  extensive  business  in  production  has  to  earn 
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somewhere  the  cost  of  credit.  Now,  I  have  taken  my  figures 
from  the  census  reports,  which  are  the  only  authority  we  have, 
and  assuming  that  the  largest  increase,  the  greatest  ratio  of  in- 
crease, was  in  the  cities,  and  that  is  in  the  value  of  lands 
in  the  cities,  which  is  an  increment  and  not  the  result  of 
labor, — taking  that  out,  and  estimating  the  actual  wealth  that 
comes  through  industry  or  labor,  you  find  that  the  increase  of 
wealth  is  not  more  than  33^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cox:  That  is,  we  are  spending  6  per  cent,  and  receiving 
3>^  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Yes,  and  that  is  the  way  wealth  is  accumuT 
lating  in  the  cities.  I  think  you  can  go  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  in  any  community  or  in  any  city,  where  there  is  a  large 
population,  and  you  will  find  two  men  in  every  hundred  who  have 
more  wealth  than  all  the  others.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can 
account  for  it.  The  real  problem  is  in  the  lessening  to  industry 
of  the  cost  of  credit,  of  capital. 

Mr.  Powers:  Is  not  the  cost  of  credit  and  interest  constantly 
decreasing  ? 

Mr.  Simmerman:  That  is  doubtful.  With  the  farmer  now  it 
is  constantly  increasing,  because  he  is  obliged  to  buy  more 
machinery.    His  business  is  more  and  more  being  done  on  credit. 

Mr.  Powers:     Not  with  us;  it  is  constantly  decreasing. 

Mr.  Ross:     With  us,  too. 

Mr.  Simmerman :  It  is  not  so,  I  think,  in  New  Jersey,  for  the 
reason,  as  I  stated,  that  the  condition  was  different  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  then  a  direct  exchange  of  commodities.  The  man 
I  lived  with  when  I  was  boy  made  a  fortune  farming,  as  fortunes 
went  then.  He  was  worth  about  $45,000.  He  started  with  a 
team  of  horses,  and  never  did  a  day's  work  after  he  was  42  years 
of  age,  because  he  injured  himself  and  was  not  able  to  work.  I 
heard  the  other  day  of  a  case  in  Cumberland  county,  where  a 
man  over  25  years  ago  had  a  small  farm,  all  paid  for  and  from 
which  he  was  saving  some  money.  He  got  an  idea  of  increasing 
his  acreage,  and  an  adjoining  plot  of  land  being  offered  for  sale,  he 
bought  it.  At  the  time  he  had  sufficient  cash  to  pay  for  the 
land,  but  he  wanted  to  make  some  other  improvements,  and  in- 
stead of  paying  cash  he  put  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  at  6  per 
cent.  About  six  months  ago  he  told  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
been  paying  the  6  per  cent  that  he  could  take  the  whole  busi- 
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ness.  He  and  his  wife  were  tired  of  working  and  preferred  to 
give  up  their  home  to  struggling  any  longer  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage.  The  land  to-day  would  not  bring  as  much  as  that 
farmer  paid  in  interest. 

Mr.  Cox :     We  have  hundreds  of  such  cases  in  Michigan  to-day. 

Mr.  Simmerman:  Now,  I  take  it  that  if  our  farmers  had 
credit  at  2)^  or  3  per  cent  per  annum  that  would  be  the  solution 
of  our  industrial  problem. 

Mr.  Conner:  Mr.  President:  I  do  not  wish  to  consume  the 
time  of  the  convention,  but  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  this  general  proposition.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  the 
application  of  a  general  principle  to  a  particular  class  and  to  fall 
into  the  error  that  all  classes  are  in  the  same  slough  of  despond. 
It  may  be  true  that  statistics  in  regard  to  agriculture  in  the  ag- 
gregate may  show  this  condition  of  an  expenditure  of  6  per  cent, 
and  an  income  of  only  3^^  per  cent,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
that  applies  only  to  a  class, — I  was  going  to  say  a  small  class;  it 
may  be  a  large  class.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  so  far  as 
Indiana  is  concerned  it  is  not  true.  That  principle  will  not  ap- 
ply to  the  successful  and  intelligent  and  capable  agriculturists  in 
my  State.  In  general  terms,  I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  this 
matter  that  we  underestimate  the  factor  of  the  application  of 
science  to  production  when  we  come  to  these  problems.  In  1876 
the  production  of  the  leading  cereal  of  this  country  (wheat) 
amounted  to  289,000,000  bushels,  but  for  the  last  decade  it  has 
averaged  something  like  500,000,000  bushels.  1  think  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  production  is  a  large  factor  in  this  whole 
problem. 

Mr.  Simmerman :  When  are  we  to  have  all  men  scientific  ? 
The  few  succeed  in  every  line  of  industry,  against  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances.  What  we  want  is  a  condition  that  will  ap- 
ply to  the  great  mass  of  people  as  they  exist  to-day. 

Mr.  Conner:  In  reference  to  that  question  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  make  quotation  from  Thomas  Carlyle, — **The  healthy 
know  not  of  their  health,  only  the  sick."  That  is  the  answer 
to  that  question.  I  do  not  know  when  this  sick  crowd  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  great  mass  by  education  and  capability  and 
all  that;  but  it  lies  with  themselves.  The  healthy  know  nothing 
of  their  own  health;  no  incapability  or  want  of  success  suggests 
it.     It  is  not  the  successful  man  who  is  measuring  up  with  his 
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fellows  in  business  pursuits  that  is  complaining  so  largely,  al- 
though this  depression  has  struck  more  or  less  severely  all 
classes,  and  the  commercial  classes  have  felt  it  as  much  as  any; 
but  the  opening  up  of  the  great  wheat  fields  along  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  the  opening  up  of  the  Argentine  country  and 
of  new  districts  in  Russia  has  doubled  the  production  of  that  one 
cereal,  and  the  application  of  science  to  production  has  not  only 
obtained  in  this  country  but  in  every  country,  and  to  that  in 
large  measure  this  trouble  is  due. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  President, — I  do  not  wish  to  consume 
time,  but  large  problems  occur  in  the  discussion  of  this  question ; 
when  talking  of  the  present  conditions  in  agriculture,  and  in 
other  industries,  but  especially  in  agriculture,  we  are  con- 
stantly measuring  the  present  condition  with  an  abnormal 
condition  that  resulted  from  the  war.  We  had  an  abnormal 
stimulation  of  business,  with  more  than  a  million  people  drawn 
from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  resulting  in  a  comparatively 
short  production,  foljowed  by  an  inflation  of  the  currency,  and 
we  are  all  the  time  comparing  our  present  condition  with  that 
abnormal  condition. 

Mr.  Simmerman :  One  word  in  reply.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
before  war  times,  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  were  generally  pros- 
perous. Under  conditions  as  they  existed  at  that  time  the  farm- 
ers, as  a  class,  were  the  prosperous  class;  now,  admittedly,  they  are 
not.  You  will  admit  this;  if  the  opening  up  of  the  West,  for  in- 
stance, as  we  often  hear  it  said  in  the  East,  has  tended  to  de- 
press agriculture,  the  farmers  in  the  West  should  be  prosperous, 
for  you  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  of  business,  that  if  the 
people  in  any  one  locality  have  a  5  per  cent  advantage  over  the 
rest  of  the  people,  in  any  line,  they  will  get  rich.  Now,  if  the 
farmersin  the  West  or  South  were  prosperous,  then  there  would 
be  reason  for  this;  but  it  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  they 
complain  quite  as  much  and  have  as  much  reason  to  complain  as 
those  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Powers:  There  is  such  an  advantage  for  many  sections 
in  the  West.  Twenty  years  ago  the  money  with  which  to  handle 
the  wheat  crops  of  Minnesota  had  to  come  from  the  East.  To- 
day the  bankers  and  the  grain  men  of  Minneapolis,  when  they 
want  to  handle  the  wheat  crop,  depend  largely  for  the  money 
upon  the  little  banks  of  Southern  Minnesota,  and  the  banks  of 
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Southern  Minnesota  have  the  deposits  of  the  farmers  of  Southern 
Minnesota;  in  other  words,  the  great  grain  crop  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  is  to-day  handled,  not  by  the  money  of  the  banker,  but  by 
the  money  made  by  the  farmer  of  Southern  Minnesota.  In  this 
connection  I  would  say  that  we  must  not  make  the  great  success 
of  certain  farmers  on  one  side  or  the  failure  of  certain  farmers 
on  the  other  the  rule  by  which  to  judge  all.  I  know  something 
of  farming  in  the  East.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  in  the 
county  where  I  was  raised — Chenango  county,  New  York — 1 
know  of  a  great  many  cases  such  as  my  friend  Simmerman  men- 
tions, of  men  trying  to  branch  out  and  get  the  farm  next  to  them, 
with  the  result  that  they  lost  the  whole,  not  only  the  farm  they 
purchased,  but  the  original  one  as  well.  I  know  other  farmers 
in  that  same  county  who  have  been  very  successful.  I  know  one 
man  in  particular,  who  lives  next  door  to  my  sister, — a  man  who, 
twenty  five  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  i8,  when  his  father  died,  set 
out  without  a  dollar  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  his  wife 
did  the  same,  starting  out  without  a  dollar  and  beginning  work 
on  a  farm  as  a  hired  girl.  To-day,  at  42  years  of  age,  that  man 
has  a  farm  for  which  he  paid  $5,000  in  cash,  well  stocked,  and  all 
free  and  clear.  Not  one  cent  of  that  property  was  made  by 
speculation,  but  it  all  represents  the  proceeds  of  farming.  That 
farmer  is  not  a  scientific  farmer,  if  you  apply  the  term  as  it  is 
usually  applied,  but  he  had  grit;  he  had  intelligence  and  pluck 
and  the  right  quality  to  take  hold  of  agriculture  as  it  existed  in 
that  older  community.  I  can  find  on  our  Western  farms  plenty 
of  failures  with  plenty  of  successes;  but  when  any  one  comes 
here  and  says  that  there  is  greater  depression  among  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  America  than  among  other  classes,  I  must 
reply  that  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  it.  I  do  find  that  American 
agriculture  shows  a  higher  average  trend,  or  at  least  as  high  an 
average  trend,  as  manufactures. 

Take  this  question  of  tenancy  which  has  been  referred  to  here 
and  which  is  constantly  being  referred  to  in  the  discussions  on 
this  subject.  It  is  this  very  feature  which  has  given  to  American 
farming  that  measure  of  independence  which  it  enjoys  to-day. 
Let  us  go  back  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  In 
1850  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States  there  were  nearly  as  many 
men  as  slaves,  laborers,  and  tenants  as  there  are  to-day  as  ten- 
ants and  laborers.     This  whole  problem  of  tenancy  on  the  farms 
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of  the  United  States  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  we  have  left 
out  of  the  question  the  lowest  class,  the  slaves.  By  observing 
that  one  factor,  the  fact  that  we  have  three  classes  in  American 
society  on  the  farms, — the  farm  laborer,  the  farm  tenant,  and  the 
farm  owner, — you  in  large  measure  solve  the  problem  of  farm 
tenancy.  We  have  by  the  simple  fact  that  we  recognize  but  one 
or  two  out  of  these  three  classes,  overlooked  the  great  progress 
of  American  agriculture;  for  in  1850  half  the  men  in  America  who 
earned  their  living  by  agriculture  were  either  slaves  or  worked 
for  wages.  It  is  true  that  tenants,  as  compared  with  farm  owners, 
are  increasing. 

Mr.  Simmerman :     By  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Powers:  By  percentage,  and  in  actual  numbers,  but  the 
number  of  farm  owners  in  the  last  ten  years  has  increased  more 
than  that  of  tenants.  The  increase  of  tenants,  therefore,  is  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  farm  owners;  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  farm 
laborer  and  of  that  class  which  in  the  South  constituted  the  old 
slaves.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  records  of  your  tenants  and  your 
farm  laborers  and  your  farm  owners,  you  will  find  that  to-day  the 
tenants  of  the  United  States  represent  the  old  slaves  and  laborers, 
and  when  you  have  marked  the  change  that  has  practically  lifted 
four  million  people  from  slaves  to  freemen,  and  then  one  step 
farther,  to  tenancy  and  as  directing  masters  of  the  farm,  you  will 
recognize  the  highest  and  the  greatest  forward  movement  thai 
ever  took  place  on  the  face  of  God's  earth,  considered  from  an 
economical,  industrial  or  any  other  point  of  view.  Of  the  people 
who  were  earning  their  livelihood  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  in  i860  over  40  per  cent  were  either  slaves  or  working  for 
wages.  If  you  estimate  the  number  of  families  that  were  gain- 
ing their  living  on  the  farms  at  that  time, — I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  the  number  of  men  14,  15,  16,  or  17  years  of  age  that 
worked  with  their  fathers,  but  the  number  of  men  as  heads  of 
families, — you  will  find  that  the  total  number  of  your  tenant  and 
laboring  families  is  only  about  one-half  to-day  what  it  was  in  i860, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The  number  of  tenants  and 
heads  of  families  as  laborers  is  about  the  same  as  the  number  of 
heads  of  families  working  for  wages,  or  as  slaves  or  as  tenants  in 
i860,  but  the  number  of  farm  owners  has  more  than  doubled. 
Where,  then,  is  the  indication  of  the  decay  of  the  farmer  ?  Where 
can  you  find  the  evidence  of  as  great  progress  in  any  other  industry, 
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as  it  marks  the  independence  of  the  worker,  as  it  marks  the  es- 
sential elements  that  in  all  ages  go  for  the  up-building  of  the 
nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  ?  In  discussing  these 
questions  you  want  to  be  careful  about  throwing  slurs  on  the 
farmer  and  the  farming  industry  as  going  to  the  wall. 

There  is  one  more  question  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and  that 
is  the  one  that  has  arisen  here  relative  to  farm  machinery.  I 
know  some  farmers  who  do  waste  their  machinery.  It  is  said 
that  comparisons  are  odious.  The  mechanic  of  the  city  does 
not  waste,  destroy,  lose,  and  throw  away  his  machinery,  because, 
as  a  rule,  he  does  not  own  the  machinery  with  which  he  works. 
He  does  not  own  the  machines  of  his  trade  that  correspond  to 
the  machines  of  the  farmer,  and  therefore  he  can  not  be  wasteful 
of  them  in  the  sense  that  the  farmer  has  been  charged  here  with 
being  wasteful;  but  the  correlative  of  the  farmer's  waste  of  his 
machinery  must  be  found  with  the  mechanic  and  the  city  toiler 
in  another  line.  It  is  in  his  choice  of  food,  in  his  choice  of 
clothing,  and  in  his  use  thereof,  to  which  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
you  know,  calls  attention,  and  it  is  there  you  will  find,  taking  into 
consideration  the  grade  of  intelligence  and  type  of  character, 
that  human  nature  is  on  about  the  same  level  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country.  People  of  the  same  grade  of  intelligence  in  city  or 
country  will  be  wasteful  or  saving,  will  be  getting  ahead  or  sink- 
ing down,  in  about  the  same  proportion,  the  world  over.  The 
problem  is  not  one  that  assumes  different  features  in  the  country 
from  those  which  prevail  in  the  city;  it  is  the  great  problem  of 
increasing  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  instructing  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  elements  that  improve  manhood  and 
character. 

Mr.  Rozelle:  Mr.  President:  I  will  be  very  brief,  indeed. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  are  getting  away 
from  the  question  somewhat.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
intention  to  attempt  to  find  a  solution  for  all  the  ills  of  life;  if  so, 
I  fear  we  may  be  kept  here  not  only  for  days,  but  weeks.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  of  all  classes  of  wage  earn- 
ers are  unfavorable,  and  while  I  have  some  theories  of  my  own 
as  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  these  conditions,  I  presume 
not  many  of  you  would  care  to  hear  me  state  them.  I  think  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  time  is  debt  and  interest,  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Simmerman)  has  already  dis- 
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cussed.  In  my  opinion,  the  excessive  interest  that  the  people  pay 
on  their  debts,  is  more  than  they  can  earn  in  their  various  lines 
of  industry;  but  I  believe  that  the  farmer  as  a  class,  while  his 
conditions  are  very  bad,  will  average  with  every  other  class  of 
laborers  in  point  of  intelligence,  and  out  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, you  will  find  more  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  the  homes 
of  the  farmers  than  you  will  find  in  the  same  number  of  homes 
of  laborers  in  any  other  occupation.  I  believe  that  you  will 
find  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  and  crime  among  the  farm- 
ers in  Missouri  is  less  than  among  any  other  class  of  laborers 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  are  more  ex- 
travagant or  more  wasteful  than  other  classes  of  laborers  in  this 
country.  As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  said,  the  me- 
chanic in  the  cities  has  not  the  same  opportunities  for  waste  as 
has  the  farmer;  he  has  not  the  amount  of  machinery  to  control 
that  the  farmer  has,  but  at  the  same  time  his  mode  of  life  is  en- 
tirely different,  and  he  spends  more  money  foolishly  in  dissipa- 
tion and  luxurious  living,  than  the  man  on  the  farm.  So  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  others  who  have 
spoken  on  behalf  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  convention 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  General  Latta,  who  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  subjects  under  discussion.  He  is  prac- 
tically a  member  of  our  association,  being  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  allowed 
the  discussion  to  be  rather  broad  because  the  paper  itself  is  broad 
in  its  scope.     I  introduce  to  you  General  Latta,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Latta:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  tread  on 
delicate  ground  when  I  approach  the  agricultural  part  of  my 
country's  history.  I  can  not  say,  like  my  friend  from  Maryland, 
that  I  come  from  his  tide  water  region  which  is  warmed  by  the 
sun  and  kissed  by  the  sea;  but  I  can  say,  using  the  language  of 
one  of  our  most  scholarly  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  that  **I 
come  from  the  State  whose  mountain  tops  point  toward  the  sky 
and  whose  rivers  roll  to  the  sea.'*  While  I  am  of  you  and  with 
you,  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  not  as  full  and  complete  a  cohesive  part 
of  you  as  is  my  friend  Clark.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  Pennsylvania — returned  thereto  by  the  huge  majority  of 
some  250,000  votes — under  which  comes  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  and  because  of  my  association  with  that  Department 
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I  am  glad  to  drink  wisdom  and  learn  what  I  can  by  meeting  with 
you  on  the  occasion  of  these  annual  conventions.  The  trend  of 
the  discussion  has  been  into  a  field  with  which  I  confess  great 
un familiarity.  It  has  been  my  lot  in  life  to  be  a  consumer, 
rather  than  a  producer,  of  farm  products.  I  know  what  good 
beef  is,  and  I  know  that  Pennsylvania  produces  the  best  butter 
and  her  people  make  the  best  bread  of  any  Commonwealth  on 
this  broad,  green  earth  to-day. 

Mr.  Powers:     Except  Minnesota! 

Mr.  Latta:  1  know,  too,  sir,  that  the  great  State  of  New 
Jersey,  which  our  friend  Simmerman  represents,  boasts  such  pro- 
ducts from  her  farm  lands  that  it  takes  but  eight  eggs  to  make  a 
pound,  while  statistics  show  that  in  some  States  of  the  Union  it 
it  takes  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  eggs  to  make  a  pound.  I 
know,  too,  that  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  live  in  the  best  houses, 
have  the  greatest  barns,  the  richest  farms,  the  fairest  daughters, 
and  are  as  brainy,  brawny  men  as  any  in  the  land.  I  know  that 
although  there  is  a  depression  in  agriculture  very  few  of  the 
farmers  of  our  Commonwealth  have  occasion  to  sell  their  farms, 
and  that  when  a  farm  does  come  into  the  market  the  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  is  not  so  low  as  one  might  be  led  to  expect.  I  have 
been  associated  officially  for  some  years  with  one  of  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  farmers  in  Lancaster  county,  Mr.  Amos  H. 
Mylin,  our  Auditor  General,  and  I  regret,  since  the  discussion 
has  turned  to  this  subject,  that  he  is  not  here  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  his  views.  I  say,  too,  that  the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania, 
like  the  farmer  of  every  part  of  the  country,  has  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  when  he  recalls  the  fact  that  when  the 
late  War  of  the  Rebellion  stirred  this  country  from  North  to 
South,  from  Pennsylvania  and  wherever  the  flag  of  the  Union 
floated  43  per  cent  of  the  Union  armies  were  recruited  solely 
from  the  farmers  of  the  land. 

With  reference  to  the  remark  of  my  friend  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Simmerman)  relative  to  the  price  of  farm  produce,  when 
there  was  no  middle  man  and  no  commission  man  to  scrape  it 
down  to  a  less  figure,  I  remember  that  when  the  old  farmer  came 
into  Philadelphia  from  his  long  trip  over  the  turnpike,  starting 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  opening  out  at  the  break  of 
day  on  the  market  place,  we  paid  only  15  cents  a  pound  for  his 
butter,  and  now  we  are  obliged  to  pay  40  cents,  and  the  farmer 
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considers  that  too  low.     There  must  be  something  wrong  about 
these  statistics. 

The  paper  which  Professor  Moore  has  presented  here  contains 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  will  do  much  to  broaden 
the  field  in  which  those  who  have  turned  their  energies  and  their 
forces  in  that  direction  are  now  laboring,  and  when  he  closed  his 
paper  I,  for  one,  felt  that  we  had  spent  a  very  satisfactory  half 
hour  in  listening  to  it. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  address  which  was 
delivered  by  the  greatest  statistician  of  the  day  from  yonder  plat- 
form  yesterday.  There  are  gems  and  treasures  in  art,  and  there 
are  gems  and  treasures  in  literature,  in  rhetoric,  and  in  philoso- 
phy; but  if  there  was  ever  a  gem  and  treasure  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  high  authority  that  deserved  to  be  recorded  for  all  time 
and  made  a  part  of  the  text-books  of  every  school  and  academy 
in  the  land,  it  was  the  speech  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  great 
sociologist  and  economist.  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  as  he  ad- 
dressed this  association  yesterday.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come — that  it  is  not  far  distant — when  the  subject  which  he  so 
fluently  and  so  concisely,  and  yet  so  broadly,  discussed  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school,  academy,  and 
college  in  the  land.     I  believe  the  country  demands  this  to-day. 

If  1  do  not  trench  too  much  upon  the  time  of  the  convention, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  every  generation  has  its  own  surround- 
ings and  its  own  political  environment.  Away  back  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  but  a  year  after  its  settle- 
ment, there  was  a  rumble  of  complaint  that  afterwards  became 
the  roar  of  revolution.  This  complaint  was  that  the  Assessors 
to  the  General  Court,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  selected  by 
the  people  and  levied  unjust  taxes.  Sixty  pounds  of  that  levy 
fell  upon  the  Borough  of  Watertown,  a  little  bit  of  a  community, 
just  rising  into  the  majesty  of  a  town.  The  freemen  of  that  town 
refused  to  meet  that  levy,  * 'Because,*'  they  said,  **if  we  submit 
to  taxation  without  representation  we  are  liable  to  bring  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  into  bondage."  That  was  the  deliverance  of  a 
great  principle,  and  it  came  from  a  community  that  did  not  yet 
number  its  thousands.  Its  means  were  scant;  yet,  sir,  in  its 
fight  for  daily  bread  that  little  community  in  Massachusestts 
gave  pause  to  declare  against  oppression  and  wrong.  That  was 
the  first  declaration  in  our  country,  I  believe,  that  taxation  and 
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representation  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Then  there  were  regula- 
tions against  commerce,  aided  and  abetted  by  restrictions  of 
navigation,  perpetuated  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and  many  acts  of 
oppression,  which  finally  brought  on  a  struggle  of  arms  that 
severed  the  colonies  from  the  Mother  Country  and  made  them  an 
independent  community  and  a  substantial  nationality.  Then 
there  was  that  protoplasmic  period  of  national  life  when  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  being  considered,  when  there  was 
debt,  and  jealousy,  and  doubt,  and  other  nearly  insurmountable 
difficulties,  and  the  experiment  almost  failed.  The  experiment 
had  almost  failed,  but  the  principle  remained  the  same.  Then 
came  that  great,  resounding  proclamation  that  **We,  the  people, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  do  publish  and  ordain  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  And  so  the  generation  that 
fought  the  Revolution  went  through  its  political  environment, 
the  environment  of  "no  taxation  without  representation"  and  the 
environment  of  a  solidified  nationality;  and  so  through  other 
generations  there  was  that  vigorous  partisanship  which  caused 
men  in  this  great  nation  to  divide  only  on  questions  of  purely  po- 
litical significance.  Are  we  getting  away  from  these  questions 
of  purely  political  significance  ?  Are  we  drifting  into  the  un- 
certainty of  economics, — economics,  I  mean,  as  administered  by 
political  judgment  ?  Are  we  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  vagaries  of 
some  new  philosophy  ?  Is  society  to  be  recast  upon  some  new 
and  untried  basis  or  adjusted  to  a  betterment  upon  the  lines  of 
its  present  establishment  with  its  foundation  the  one  living  and 
only  true  God  ?  Must  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  the  thrifty,  and  the 
industrious  be  relegated  to  the  same  common  level  ?  Or  shall  he 
who  toils  and  strives  be  rewarded  and  the  drones  and  laggards  be 
left  to  their  own  just  deserts  ?  Since  the  first  organization  of 
the  Christian  faith  on  earth  gave  promise  to  the  faithful,  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  have  traveled  the  same  path,  leveled  the 
swath  through  ignorance,  error,  and  wrong,  builded  the  same 
churches,  shared  the  same  enterprises,  encouraged  the  same  pro- 
gress; and  floated  the  same  flag  of  freedom  wherever  our  Union's 
boasted  liberties  have  ruled  a  continent.  Are  we  to  give  up  the 
household,  make  the  fireside  a  myth,  and  progeny  doubtful  ?    Arc 
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we  to  construct  out  of  some  fatuous  philosophy  a  theory  that 
seeks  a  new  religious  germ,  yet  undeveloped,  that  shall  make  the 
state  supreme  in  morals  and  religion  as  well  as  in  law  ?  Do  you 
know  whence  the  bulwark  and  the  breakwater  shall  come  that  shall 
stand  against  the  socialism  of  the  schools  and  the  academies  and  the 
less  perfect  political  socialism  that  would  hasten  its  more  speedy  and 
radical  realization  ?  This  bulwark  and  this  breakwater  are  to  be 
builded  by  the  philosophers  who,  through  their  wisdom,  their  ex- 
perience, their  judgment,  their  progress,  and  their  conclusions, 
have  made  possible  the  attainments  of  this  greatest  of  all,  this 
nineteenth  century.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  this  bulwark  and 
this  breakwater  shall  be  builded  by  the  statistician, — the  indus- 
trial statistician, — who  by  periodical  inquiry  is  seeking  to  find  out 
what  men  have  done  in  order  best  in  indicate  to  others  what  they 
shall  do  ?  This  bulwark  and  this  breakwater  are  to  be  builded  by 
the  men  of  acquirements,  by  the  men  of  deliberation,  by  the  men 
of  affairs,  by  the  men  of  wisdom,  by  the  a  fortiori  man,  and  not 
the  apriori  man.  The  conclusions  which  you  seek  best  to  deduce 
will  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  the  dross  from  the  gold, 
truth  from  error,  progressive  enterprise  from  sluggish  inactivity. 
You  gather  staples,  assemble  facts,  array  truths,  that  the  arts 
may  seek  for  new  improvements  and  science  attain  more  splendid 
fame.  Yours  is  the  philosophy  that  wins  dignity  for  labor,  gives 
contentment  to  capital,  confidence  to  trade.  Yours  is  the  phil- 
osophy that  accepts  as  truth  the  apothegm  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher.  Yours  is  the  philosophy  that  helps  both  head  and 
hand,  that  curbs  unbridled  tongues,  that  halts  the  agitator,  and 
bids  the  demagogue  beware.  I  know  of  no  better  place  to  take 
these  great  truths  to  heart  than  here,  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Cumber- 
land, where  the  great  frontiersmen,  who  had  cut  their  way 
through  the  trackless  forests,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Western 
life  built  this  now  thriving  city  and  erected  this  great  State  of 
Tennessee.  You,  my  statistical  friends,  who  are  the  custodians 
of  labor's  interests  and  capital's  needs,  are  the  watchers  of  that 
greater  civilization  of  which  the  toiling  privation  of  these  great 
pioneers  was  but  the  faint  beginning.     (Applause.) 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Ross  the  convention  adjourned  until  9:30 
o'clock  A.  M.,  May  21. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  association  in  a  body  vis- 
ited Belle  Meade  Stock  Farm.  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the  pro- 
prietor, in  welcoming  the  visitors,  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  not  in- 
formed of  your  intention  to  visit  Belle  Meade.  If  I  had  been,  I 
should  have  been  prepared  to  receive  you  in  a  more  appropriate 
manner  than  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  always  pleased  to  meet  gentlemen  who  are  engaged,  as 
you  are,  in  the  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
laboring  people.  There  is  no  greater  friend  of  labor  in  America 
than  I  am.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  I  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  there  can  be 
no  such  conflict  where  capital  is  actuated  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  I  believe  in  treating  my  employees  with  liberality. 
I  am  not  content  with  paying  more  than  the  customary  wages 
for  labor  in  this  section  of  the  country.  My  duty,  I  conceive, 
goes  beyond  that.  I  take  an  interest  in  the  families  of  my  em- 
ployees; I  care  for  them  in  sickness,  as  in  health,  and  endeavor 
to  observe  the  Golden  Rule, — '^Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  The  result  is  that 
they  make  my  interests  their  interests.  My  heart  always  goes  out 
to"  the  laboring  people,  and  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  them, — 
not  to  get  their  votes,  for  I  have  eschewed  politics  and  have  no 
desire  to  hold  office.  I  would  not  be  afflicted  with  any  position, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but  prefer  to  remain  an  humble 
citizen  of  my  State,  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  to  be  the  unselfish 
friend,  as  I  always  have  been,  of  the  laboring  classes.  I  am 
glad,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  if  I  can  do 
anything  to  add  to  your  enjoyment  during  your  visit  to  Ten- 
nessee, it  will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure.     (Applause). 


THIRD  DAY. 


The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  President 
Wright  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Pidgin,  of  the  Committeee  on  Resolutions,  submitted  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  hereby  tendered  to  Hon.  A. 
H.  Wood,' the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Tennessee,  and  his  Deputy,  A.  E.  Hill, 
Esq.,  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  them  to  the  convention,  and  for  the  com- 
plimentary banquet  giyen  to  the  members  of  this  associaton  by  the  Tennessee  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  Hon.  John  Thomp- 
son, and  to  his  Honor,  Wm.  M.  McCarthy,  Mayor  of  Nashville,  for  their  cordial 
welcome  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  to  the  city  of  Nashville:  to  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Moore,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  for  his  comprehensive  and  suggestive  paper 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  agricultural  question  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  proprietor  of  the  Belle  Meade  stock  farm,  for  courtesies 
extended  in  afifording  us  a  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  farm  and  his  valuable 
racing  stock. 

In  addition,  the  association  wishes  to  express  its  belief  in  the  industrial  value 
of  an  exhibition  such  as  is  being  held  in  Nashville  at  the  present  time.  In  no  more 
forcible  way  can  capital  and  labor  attest  their  amicable  relations  and  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  public  good  than  by  uniting  in  such  an  exhibition  of  the  combined 
potency  of  wealth  and  educated  industrial  intelligence. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  due  and  are  hereby  conveyed 
to  its  President,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  for  his  continued  interest  in  the  associ- 
ation so  abundantly  testified  by  the  able  and  conscientious  performance  of  his 
duties.  His  opening  address,  which  contains  the  notable  definition  of  labor  re- 
form as  the  "unsatisBable  unrest  of  progressive  man,"  lifts  the  labor  question  to 
the  dignity  of  a  social  religion,  while  his  address  upon  **The  Industrial  Progress 
of  the  South,"  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  association,  attests  his  willing- 
ness to  render  special  service  in  our  interest  whenever  it  may  be  required. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  given  also  to  its  other  ofHcers 
and  committees  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by 
the  association. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  directed  to  embody  in  his  call  for 
the  next  convention  a  request  that  the  reports  of  current  work  and  appropriations, 
in  addition  to  being  delivered  verbally,  be  also  prepared  in  writing  by  the  chiefs 
and  commissioners,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  complete  and  correct  record,  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  business,  and  thus  secure  more  time  for  the  discussion  of 
ideas  advanced  or  papers  presented. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  re- 
ceived and  that  it  be  adopted,  but  before  a  vote  is  taken  upon 
the  motion  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  upon  that  part  of  the 
resolution  touching  Commissioner  Wood.  In  our  reception  here, 
while  we  have  been  tendered  a  welcome  truly  typical  of  Southern 
hospitality,  we  can  not  forget  the  circumstances  under  which 
Commissioner  Wood  has  been  placed.  We  can  not  forget  that 
while  he  entered  upon  the  preparations  for  this  annual  meeting 
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with  all  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  an  6ld  Commissioner,  and 
with  the  zeal  and  earnestness  that  could  be  expected  only  of  one 
looking  forward  to  a  long  service,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Tennessee  Bureau  but  a  few  brief  months  and  on  the  first  of  this 
month  was  superceded  by  another,  and  is  only  serving  this 
additional  month  of  overtime  that  he  may  complete  the  ar- 
rangements for  our  comfort  and  join  with  us  in  our  proceedings. 

And  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  great  mining  State  of 
Tennessee — this  State  with  her  mountains  of  richness  and  her 
valleys  of  productiveness — gives  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  Mines  no  office  help  save  that  of  a  Deputy,  no  clerks,  no 
stenographer,  no  typewriter,  and  not  even  mine  inspectors,  and 
that  the  work  of  inspection  has  to  be  done  by  the  Commissioner, 
a  personal  visitation  being  made  by  him  to  each  mine  and  a  re- 
port issued  thereon,  and  that  the  preparation  for  our  reception 
had  to  be  made  at  such  a  time  as  required  his  services  in  the 
mines,  we  who  have  our  mine  inspectors  and  are  given  the  or- 
dinary needful  help  can  the  better  appreciate  the  sacrifice  Com- 
missioner Wood  has  made.  The  human  side  of  this,  in  view  of 
the  immense  work  involved  and  his  retirement  from  the  service, 
would  have  been  to  give  us  a  passive,  indifferent,  ordinary  re- 
ception. Commissioner  Wood's  side  of  it  was  to  enter  into  the 
work  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  give  to  us  such  attention  and  devotion  as  commends  him  to 
our  highest  admiration,  and  I  but  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
member  of  this  association  when  I  say  that  we  regard  his  con- 
duct under  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed 
as  something  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  as  not  only  to  call  forth 
this  marked  expression  but  to  give  him  a  place  in  our  affections 
and  remembrance  which  he  will  always  occupy,  and  to  cause 
universal  regret  that  he  is  not  to  continue  with  us.  (Applause). 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  given  by  the  convention  last 
year  at  Albany,  President  Wright  delivered  the  following  address, 
entitled: — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


A  generation  ago  two  hostile  armies  composed   of   American 
citizens,  and  both  magnificently  generaled,  were  exchanging  shots 
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on  American  soil.  Each  army  was  fighting  for  what  it  thought 
a  patriotic  cause..  With  this  cause  we  have  nothing  to  do  on  this 
occasion;  but  American  soldiery,  as  represented  in  those  two 
armies  and  in  their  contest,  convinced  the  world  that,  engaged 
in  a  common  cause,  it  could  not  be  withstood.  At  the  close  of 
the  contest  the  South  found  itself  under  entirely  different  condi- 
tions from  those  existing  when^  the  contest  began.  Its  social  as 
well  as  its  industrial  system  was  completely  reversed,  its  fields 
devastated,  its  railroads  practically  destroyed,  its  wonderful  re- 
sources either  unknown  or  entirely  undeveloped,  its  political 
status  uncertain  in  the  extreme,  an  unknown  material  future  be- 
fore it, — in  fact,  its  people  bankrupt,  and  only  the  people  and 
the  country  with  which  to  begin  anew  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
account  of  stock  of  the  South  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Every  wise  business  man  must  take  an  inventory  occasionally  in 
order  to  understand  whether  or  not  he  is  meeting  with  success  in 
the  enterprise  that  demands  his  effort;  so  the  South  must  occa- 
sionally take  its  inventory  and  see  if  out  of  the  account  there  can 
be  drawn  encouragement  for  future  activity. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  now  that  history  finds  few  parallels  to  the 
sublime  patience  displayed  by  the  South  during  the  years  follow- 
ing the  war;  but  I  shall  emphasize  this  statement,  however  trite 
it  may  have  become.  It  is  true  that  the  patience  displayed  is 
unparalleled;  but  patience  alone  can  never  accomplish  much.  It 
is  a  negative  quality,  although  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
in  human  affairs.  Allied  to  activity,  patience  becomes  something 
more  than  waiting.  Patience  alone  depends  upon  fate.  No 
country  can  prosper  under  patience  alone;  but  when  men  put  the 
activity  and  the  courage  into  business,  the  development  of  re- 
sources, and  the  upbuilding  of  their  land  which  they  displayed  so 
magnificently  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  a  four  years'  contest, 
then  we  can  see  the  positive  virtues  of  patience. 

The  past  generation  is  divided  into  two  natural  periods.  The 
first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  was  the  period  of  patience.  The 
South  was  pulling  itself  together.  It  was  adjusting  itself  to  the 
new  and  strange  conditions  in  which  it  found  itself  placed.  I 
imagine  the  severest  trials  through  which  the  Southern  people 
passed  were  those  of  the  years  subsequent  to  the  war  when  they 
were  adjusting  themselves  or  wondering  whether  any  adjustment 
would  ever   come;  but  during  that  period  men   were  prospecting 
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the  country,  were  ascertaining  where  the  hidden  wealth  was 
stored,  were  showing  the  openings  for  future  enterprises.  The 
younger  men  of  the  South  were  learning  that  there  were  two 
aristocracies, — the  one  which  their  fathers  represented,  the  ever 
attractive,  honorable  aristocracy  of  blood,  and  that  other  aristo- 
cracy which  claims  admiration  to-day,  the  aristocracy  of  enter- 
prise, activity,  and  development;  so  while  claiming  to  be  the 
scions  of  the  one,  they  became  members  of  the  other,  and  with 
the  pride  and  the  ambition  which  the  first  had  furnished  they  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  making  the  newer  aristocracy  re- 
spected the  world  over.  When  that  period  of  self-study,  of 
patient  waiting,  of  observation  passed,  the  South  found  itself 
ready  for  the  capital  that  had  been  waiting  to  enter  its  domain, 
and  the  last  half  of  the  generation  has  shown  a  progress  not  only 
remarkable  for  its  extent  and  the  diversity  of  its  results,  but 
magical,  as  we  study  its  proportions. 

The  first  source  of  wealth  which  attracted  capital  to  the  South- 
ern States  was  hidden  beneath  the  surface — the  mineral  deposits 
of  the  country — and  it  is  well  here  to  comprehend  the  vastness 
of  this  wealth.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent observers  of  industrial  affairs,  recently  published  a  pamphlet 
on  *'The  Future  Situs  of  the  Principal  Iron  Production  of  the 
World."  To  enable  him  to  come  to  correct  conclusions,  he 
asked  Col.  Geo.  B.  Cowlam,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Maj. 
Goldsmith  B.  West,  of  Tredegar,  Ala.,  to  make  a  report  to  him 
on  the  resources  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  region,  and 
especially  its  stores  of  coal  and  of  iron  ores,  and  the  conditions 
favoring  or  obstructing  the  economical  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  Southern  States.  This  report  is  eloquent  indeed 
with  facts,  and  I  can  not  do  you  a  better  service  or  more  cor- 
rectly outline  the  wealth  of  the  Southern  States  than  by  using  its 
substance. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  region,  while  it  does  not  cover  all 
the  iron  andxoal  resources  of  the  Southern  States,  probably  con- 
tains the  great  bulk  of  minerals  of  best  quality.  It  embraces  a 
strip  of  elevated  mountainous  country  seven  hundred  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  lies 
northeast  and  southwest  in  a  course  diagonally  across  a  square 
formed  by  the  34th  and  40th  parallels  of  north  latitude  and  the 
77th  and  87th  meridians  west  from  Greenwich,  and  extends  from 
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the  Pennsylvania  line,  the  great  iron  region  of  the  North,  south- 
westwardly  through  Maryland,  the  Virginias,  Kentucky,  Tenn- 
essee, the  Carolinas,  and  into  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  is  di- 
visible into  three  strips,  which  run  parallel  with  its  side  lines, 
and  which  are  of  substantially  equal  areas.  The  northwestern 
strip,  that  running  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  varies  in  width 
from  more  than  one  hundred  to  less  than  thirty  miles,  and 
averages  over  fifty  miles  wide.  It  is  an  unbroken  coal  field  of 
more  than  thirty-nine  thousand  square  miles,  its  surface  being  a 
combination  of  mountain  and  plateau,  having  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  strip  is  cut 
through  by  two  streams,  the  New  River  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
Tennessee  in  Alabama.  In  it  are  found  generally  from  two  to 
five  workable  seams,  mostly  above  drainage,  and  so  situated  as  to 
make  the  mines  self-draining,  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. In  portions  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  the  measures  are  thick  and  the  seams  large  and  num- 
erous. In  Tennessee,  north  of  Knoxville,  there  are  sixteen 
seams  above  the  drainage  line,  nine  of  which  are  three  and  a  half 
feet  thick  or  more.  The  seams  in  the  States  named  are  often 
found  to  be  six  or  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  cases  ten, 
twelve,  and  fourteen  feet  of  solid  coal  can  be  worked,  and  this 
coal  comprises  every  variety  of  bituminous  coal,  of  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence,  high  in  carbon,  and  notably  free  from 
sulphur.  There  is  also  to  be  found  block- coal  of  the  best  ship- 
ing  quality,  unexcelled  for  steam  or  grate,  splint  coal  of  the  best, 
and  cannel  coal,  some  of  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
celebrated  Yorkshire  cannel,  and  coking  coal  of  the  highest 
standard  is  found  throughout  the  length  of  the  coal  field.  The 
vastness  of  this  coal  area  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  field  is 
readily  comprehended  under  the  statement  that  it  contains  forty 
times  the  amount  of  coal,  accessible  to  economical  production 
and  distribution,  that  was  contained  in  the  coal  field  of  Great 
Britain  before  a  pick  was  struck.  Great  Britain  has  not  begun 
to  exhaust  her  store,  and  with  the  Southern  Appalachian  field, 
containing  forty  times  the  original  coal  deposits  of  Great  Britain, 
the  South  may  well  feel  that  she  has  a  bank  of  inexhaustible  de- 
posits on  which  no  successful  *'run"  can  be  made. 

But  in  addition  to  the  coal   under  the  ground,   the  region  I 
have  described  is,  as  a  whole,   heavily  timbered  with  virgin  for- 
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ests  of  white,  red,  black,  Spanish,  and  post  oaks,  yellow  poplar, 
white  and  yellow  pine,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  other  valuable 
woods.  Its  soil  is  of  sandy  loam  and  produces  excellent  crops 
of  grass  and  small  grains,  it  is  productive  of  fine  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  and  when  enriched  by  lime  or  phosphates,  or  by 
grass  crops  turned  under,  it  becomes  fertile  farming  land.  Over 
all  the  region  there  swings  a  bracing,  dry  air,  and  a  pleasant 
temperature,  which  render  it  remarkably  exempt  from  fevers  and 
pulmonary  diseases,  while  the  frequent  summer  rains  resulting  from 
its  elevation  save  its  soil  from  summer  drought.  All  these 
natural  conditions  are  guarantees  for  favorable  and  economical 
mining  and  for  cheap  and  comfortable  living. 

The  other  great  strips  lying  parallel  with  that  described  are 
rich  in  various  kinds  of  ore,  while  in  some  portions  the  Bessemer 
ore  is  found  in  satisfactory  quantities. 

As  a  whole,  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  is  wonderfully 
favored  by  its  topography  for  development.  A  study  of  it 
shows  a  system  of  cross-lines.  In  the  Virginias  and  Maryland 
the  streams  take  their  rise  in  the  higher  western  ranges  of  the 
coal  field  and  flow  eastward,  through  the  iron-bearing  ranges,  to 
the  Chesapeake.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  streams  take 
their  rise  in  the  easternmost  part  of  the  iron-bearing  ranges  and 
flow  through  them  to  the  valley,  where  they  are  met  by  streams 
flowing  eastward  from  the  coal  field.  Messrs.  Cowlam  and  West, 
in  their  report  from  which  I  have  drawn  so  freely,  speaking  of 
the  topography  of  this  region,  use  the  following  language: 

* 'Given  the  quantity  and  position  of  these  belts  of  interdepend- 
ent resources,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  skilled  engineer 
could  trace  on  a  map  lines  more  advantageous  for  their  concen- 
tration and  manufacture  than  the  lines  which  nature  has  here 
drawn  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  by  streams  which  cut  through, 
from  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  mountain  ranges  or  valley 
ridges  which  separate  them.  Not  only  has  she  provided  grades 
from  the  valley  lines  northward  to  the  coal  and  southward  to  the 
ores,  but  cross  lines  to  connect  the  region  with  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  Lake  country  on  the  north  and  west  and  southward  to  the 
Atlantic,  can  be  cheaply  built.  With  this  wealth  of  the  South 
piled  up  in  its  central  region,  with  natural  outlet  northeast  to  the 
Chesapeake,  southwest  to  the  Gulf,  southeast  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  northwest  to  the  Lakes,  this  great  natural  storehouse  and 
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workshop,  the  Southern  Appalachian  region,  has  a  foundation 
for  the  creation  of  wealth  certainly  equal  to  that  of  any  portion 
of  the  world  of  like  area. " 

The  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  Southern  States*  in  1880 
amounted  to  5,986,588  long  tons,  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  production  of  the  entire  country.  In  1895  the  production 
was  29,628,238  short  tons,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  production, 
and  an  increase  in  the  net  annual  production  of  23,641,650  tons. 
This  output  required  about  45,000  more  miners  and  at  least  one- 
fourth  as  many  more  men  doing  day  work  in  and  about  the 
mines,  not  counting  coke  workers,  than  were  employed  in  1880; 
and  to  haul  the  increased  product  to  the  market  required  195 
trains  of  400  tons  each  per  day  more  than  in  i88o,  all  of  which 
affords  support  to  over  300,000  people,  including  the  families  of 
those  directly  employed.  But  the  greatest  benefit  this  marvel- 
ous progress  in  the  coal  industry  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in- 
dicates is  the  growth  in  the  manufacturing  and  the  extension  of 
the  railroad  interests. 

In  1880  there  was  a  total  of  1,788  coke  ovens  in  the  South;  by 
1895  the  number  had  increased  to  16,856,  being  37  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  in  the  United  States  and  a  net  increase  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  15,065  ovens.  The  coke  production  of  the 
South  in  1880  amounted  to  372,436  short  tons,  and  in  1895  to 
3i457>o3i  short  tons,  an  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  3,084,- 
595  tons.  In  1880  the  production  formed  11  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  entire  country,   and  in   1895   it  formed  26  per  cent. 

With  the  development  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  region,  the  iron  ore  mines  have  been  developed,  and 
the  development  is  shown  clearly  by  oflficial  statistics.  The 
Southern  States,  in  1870,  produced  but  184,540  tons  of  pig  iron. 
In  1880  the  production  was  still  small,  being  397,301  net  tons,  or 
9  per  cent  of  the  total  production  for  the  United  States;  but  in 
1890  we  see  the  results  of  ten  years  of  prospecting,  of  develop- 
ment, and  of  activity  in  the  1,780,909  short  tons  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced. In  1895  the  amount  produced  was  18  per  cent  of  the 
total  product  of  the  United  States. 

On  January  i,  1896,  there  were  133  completed  blast  furnaces 
in  the  South,  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  4,531,350  long  tons. 
The  number  of  furnaces  was  28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in 
the  country,  and  the  capacity  26  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity. 


^Missouri  has  been  excluded  generally  in  the  comparisons  made  in  this  address. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year,  December  i,  1896,  about  27.9  per  cent  of 
the  blast  furnaces  of  the  country  were  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  general  decline  during  the  year  in  the  number  of  active 
furnaces  in  the  North  was  about  42  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a 
decline  of  29  per  cent  in  the  South.  The  output  of  the  furnaces 
in  the  South  declined  about  15  per  cent  during  the  year,  while 
the  output  in  the  North  decreased  about  34  per  cent. 

In  steel  the  South  has  not  yet  made  much  progress.  In  1880 
the  number  of  net  tons  produced  was  4,350  and  in  1890  the  pro- 
duction was  184,625  tons;  that  is  to  say,  in  1890  the  South  pro- 
duced almost  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  steel  that  she  produced 
of  pig  iron  in  1870.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  outlook,  and  be- 
speaks  for  the  South  a  steel  industry  in  the  future  of  which  she 
will  be  proud.  Bessemer  steel  is  not  so  distinctly  a  Southern 
product  as  pig  iron,  and  no  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  suitable  for 
making  pig  iron  for  conversion  into  Bessemer  steel  have  yet  been 
developed  in  the  Southern  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cranberry  deposits  in  western  North  Carolina;  but  promising 
discoveries  of  Bessemer  ore  have  been  made  in  Texas  and  in 
other  localities,  and  the  development  is  taking  place.  These 
deposits  may  in  time  supply  the  raw  material  for  a  Bessemer  steel 
industry  at  Southern  points.  The  production  of  pig  iron  may 
well  claim  the  present  attention  of  the  South  rather  than  the 
manufacture  of  standard  or  acid  or  Bessemer  steel. 

The  advantage  which  the  South  has  in  bringing  togethei*  the 
materials  of  which  iron  is  made  are  such  as  indicate  that  in  the 
future  the  disadvantages  as  to  freight  or  other  obstacles  will  be 
fully  overcome. 

Prosperity  in  the  iron  industry  naturally  indicates  prosperity  in 
all  other  industries.  It  is  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  any 
country.  When  it  languishes,  other  industries  are  apt  to 
droop;  when  it  flourishes,  we  can  usually  look  for  flourishing 
conditions  in  other  directions.  But  in  the  South  the  raising  of 
cotton  may  be  called  the  basic  industry,  for  the  cotton  crop  occu- 
pies a  different  position  from  others,  because  in  general  lines  of  in- 
dustrial progress  we  have  to  look  to  a  period  of  development, 
which  is  really  the  constructive  industrial  period  of  the  South, 
and  so  the  percentage  of  increase,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  de- 
velopment, must  be  much  larger,  comparatively,  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  United   States  until  such   development   shall   have 
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reached  a  point  where  it  will  begin  to  recede,  relatively,  but  pro- 
ceed on  lines  harmonious  with  the  whole  country.  Cotton  culti- 
vation, therefore,  as  truly  indicates  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
South  as  does  the  development  of  the  iron  industry,  and  perhaps 
more  truly,  because  of  its  long-continued  supremacy.  The  larg- 
est crop  in  the  Southern  States  prior  to  the  war  was  in  i860, 
when  4,861,292  bales  were  produced.  The  cotton  crop  did  not 
approach  this  quantity  again  until  187 1,  when  it  was  4,352,317  bales. 
In  1876  it  nearly  equalled  the  proportions  of  that  of  i860;  but 
since  1878  there  has  been  no  year  when  the  crop  has  not  been 
greater  than  at  any  time  prior  to  the  war,  and  in  the  year  1895 
the  production  reached  9,500,000  bales,  and  about  700,000  bales 
of  the  product  were  consumed  in  Southern  mills,  as  against  less 
than  half  that  quantity  ten  years  before.  But  the  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  has  been  enhanced  by  invention  as  well  as  by  in- 
creased quantity.  Prior  to  1880  cotton  seed  had  little  or  no 
commercial  value,  although  at  that  time  the  attempts  to  extract 
the  oil  therefrom  had  resulted  in  the  crushing  of  294,519  tons, 
while  in  1890  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills  crushed  1,058,200  tons, 
the  product  being  worth  $27,310,836,  an  increase  in  round  num- 
bers in  ten  years  of  $24,000,000.  In  1894  there  were  252  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  cotton  seed  oil  in- 
dustry. The  annual  product  of  these  establishments  was  valued 
at  $30,000,000.  **An  annual  crop  of  cotton  seed  amounting  to 
4,500,000  tons  would  yield  202,500,000  gallons  of  oil.  Although 
only  about  one-third  of  the  crop  now  reaches  the  mills,  cotton-seed 
oil  is  now  produced  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  vegetable 
oils.  This  oil  finds  ready  sale  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world."  (a) 

The  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  South  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  all  the  instrumentalities 
for  the  production  of  cotton  goods.  The  number  of  cotton  mills 
increased  from  180  in  1880  to  254  in  1890;  the  number  of  spindles 
from  667,754  to  1,712,930,  and  the  product  from  $21,038,712  to 
$46,971,503. 

The  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  13,470,981  in  1887  to  18,753,935  in  1896,  an  increase  of 
39.22  per  cent.     During  the  same  period  the  number  of  spindles 

a  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  36,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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in  the  South  Atlantic  States  increased  from  1,180,604  to  2,980,- 
113,  or  152.42  percent,  and  in  the  South  Central  States  from 
335,220  to  627,770,  or  87.27  per  cent.  While  the  increase  in  the 
actual  number  of  spindles  was  greatef  in  the  North  Atlantic  than 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  relative  increase  in  the  North  was 
much  less,  being  only  26.39  P^^  cent.  The  greatest  percentage 
of  increase,  328.54,  in  the  South  is  shown  for  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  where  the  number  of  spindles  increased  from  232,692 
to  997,185.  Considering  the  three  States  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  gain  for  the  ten  years  aggre- 
gated 1,772,527  spindles,  while  the  gain  in  Massachusetts 
amounted  to  2,460,522  spindles.  In  1887  the  spindles  in  these 
three  Southern  States  amounted  to  16.25  per  cent  of  the  number 
in  Massachusetts,  while  in  1896  they  were  33.87  per  cent  of  the 
number  in  that  State. 

In  1880  there  were  464  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
wool  in  the  Southern  States,  while  in  1890  there  were  but  261. 
This  apparent  decrease  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  custom 
carding  mills,  which  formerly  carded  wool  to  be  spun  in  families, 
and  which  were  returned  as  separate  establishments.  These 
local  carding  mills  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  There 
have  probably  been  some  consolidations  as  well,  which  would  par- 
tially account  for  the  decrease  in  number.  But  the  decrease  in 
number  in  no  way  indicates  a  decrease  in  other  features,  for  the 
capital  invested  in  the  woolen  manufactures  of  the  Southern 
States  was  $3,343,527  in  1880  and  $9,064,406  in  1890.  The 
average  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  industry  had  increased 
from  3,038  in  the  year  1880  to  7,920  in  1890.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  out  in  wages  to  these  hands  rose  in  ten  years  from 
$563,825  to  $2,063,303,  while  the  value  of  the  product  turned 
out  increased  from  $4,500,199  to  $8,434,020. 

Of  the  total  production  of  the  three  great  cereal  crops  of  the 
country,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  for  1896,  the  Southern  States 
produced  17  per  cent.  About  11  per  cent  of  these  crops  in  the 
South  was  shipped  out  of  the  county  where  grown,  a  much 
larger  per  cent  being  retained  for  domestic  consumption  than  in 
the  country  at  large,  as  about  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  was 
shipped  out  of  the  county  where  grown. 

**The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  sailed  from  Savan- 
nah in  1819. 
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^'Of  domestic  exports,  the  South  supplied  $99,500,000  of 
$132,667,955  in  1849,  according  to  one  estimate;  $181,801,257 
o^  $338,985*065  in  1857;  $163,082,965  of  $293,758,279  in  1858, 
and  $196,801,876  of  $335,894,385  in  1859.  Of  the  exports  in 
that  year,  $5,281,091  were  classed  as  exclusively  Northern,  $57,- 
502,305  as  specie,  $84,417,493  as  from  the  North  and  the  South 
jointly,  and  $188,693,496  as  exclusively  Southern."     (a) 

In  the  production  of  fermented  liquors  and  distilled  spirits  the 
increase  has  been  relatively  large.  In  1880  the  production  of 
distilled  spirits  amounted  to  21,413,237  gallons,  and  in  1890 
44,276,093  gallons,  while  of  fermented  liquors  the  Southern 
States  including  Missouri  produced  in  1880  1,340,037  barrels, 
and  in  1890  the  production  was  3,482,869  barrels. 

A  line  of  development  which  indicates  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
region  as  emphatically  as  does  the  profi:ress  in  industrial  matters 
is  that  of  transportation.  The  mileage  of  Southern  railroads 
was  increased  from  20,612  miles  in  1880  to  46,974  in  1894,  and 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  from  6,395,000  in  1880  to  30,- 
061,000  in  1894.  Nothing  could  display  the  activity  of  a  people 
more  emphatically  than  this.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
increased  nearly  four-fold,  and  the  amount  of  freight  moved  grew 
from  17,759,441  tons  to  61, 77 1,929  tons.  The  earnings  from  passen- 
ger service  were  more  than  doubled,  as  were  the  earnings  from 
freight  service,  and  the  total  earnings  and  income  of  Southern  rail- 
roads were  increased  from  nearly  $47,000,000  in  1880  to  more  than 
$103,000,000  in  1890.  In  the  first  year  of  the  decade  there  were 
37,000  employees  engaged  in  the  railroad  business  of  the  Southern 
States,  while  in  1890  there  were  nearly  90,000.  All  this  vast  in- 
crease in  the  railway  service  of  the  Southern  States  has  been  due 
to  industrial  activity  in  the  truer  sense.* 

According  to  an  estimate  based  on  the  census  of  1890  there 
were  about  14,921,122  wage  earners  in  fhe  United  States,  and  of 
this  number  4,015,593,  or  27  per  cent,  were  in  the  Southern 
States.  Of  the  wage  earners  in  the  South,  1,798,237  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining;  1,092,950  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service;  413,170  in  trade  and  transportation, 
and  711,236  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 
There  was  one  wage  earner  in  the  South  to  every  1.7  persons  en- 


a  ^'Southern  Side  Lights,"  by  Edward  Ingle. 

*Not  all  Southern  States  are  included  in  these  statements  or  statistics  for  all 
could  not  be  obtained. 
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gaged  in  all  gainful  occupations,  and  in  the   States   exclusive   of 
the  South  there  was  one  in  every  1.5  persons. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  when  all  this  material  progress 
has  been  shown  (and  I  regret  that  I  can  give  you  only  those 
things  which  are  indicative,  and  not  all  the  statistics),  Is  the 
South  really  improving  in  its  actual  prosperity  financially  ?  The 
capital  invested  in  the  great  industries  of  the  South  is  repre- 
sented by  the  banking  capital,  which  in  1880  was  $92,500,000 
and  in  1890  more  than  $171,500,000,  an  increase  of  over  85  per 
cent;  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments  of  all 
kinds  was  advanced  from  $179,300,000  in  1880  to  $551,500,000 
in  1890,  while  the  total  number  of  hands  employed  was  more  than 
doubled,  being  153  percent  greater  in  1890  than  in  1880. 

While  these  truths  are  large  and  somewhat  dazzling,  they 
might  not  indicate  the  truth  as  to  the  real  financial  condition  of 
the  South;  but  this  can  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  indebtedness.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  South- 
ern States,  including  county  debts,  and  less  the  sinking  fund, — 
that  is,  practically,  the  net  total  debt, — was,  in  1880,  $215,712,- 
241,  while  in  1890  this  indebtedness  had  been  reduced  to  $178,- 
^62,755.  The  reduction  is  best  expressed  by  the  figures  re- 
presenting per  capita  indebtedness.  In  1880  the  total  net  in- 
debtedness of  the  Southern  States  was  $11. 20  for  every  inhabi- 
tant; in  1890  it  had  been  reduced  so  that  each  person  was 
represented  by  an  indebtedness  of  $8.08.  This  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent showing,  and  proves  conclusively  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  South  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  that  it  is  real  and  that  it  re- 
sults in  the  best  material  prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  real  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  South  in 
i860  was  $6,833,670,687,  an  increase  of  129  per  cent  in  ten 
years;  and  in  the  North,  $9,325,945,381,  an  increase  of  139  per 
cent.  Holdings  of  personal  property  exceeded  those  of  real  es- 
tate in  all  the  South  except  in  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  but  in  only  three  States  of 
the  North.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  possession  of  slaves 
swelled  the  value  of  personal  property  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease, and  that  the  slave-holding  class,  who  were  also  large  land 
owners,  were  but  one-fourth  of  the  white  population,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Southern  wealth  was  held  by  a 
comparative  few. 
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The  true  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  the  South- 
ern States,  according  to  the  eleventh  census,  amounted  to  $ii,- 
150,533,304.  Of  this  total,  real  estate  and  improvements  formed 
$6,219,345,024.  The  remaining  $4,931,287,280  represented  the 
value  of  livestock  on  farms,  farm  implements,  and  machinery; 
mines  and  quarries,  including  product  on  hand;  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  bullion;  machinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  raw 
and  manufactured;  railroads  and  equipments,  including  street 
railroads;  telegraphs,  telephones,  shipping,  and  canals  and  equip- 
ments, and  other  miscellaneous  property. 

The  per  capita  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States  advanced  from  $333  in  1850  to  $579  in 
1890,  and  in  the  South  Central  States  from  $299  in  1850  to  $569 
in  1890. 

Turning  from  the  material  side,  another  question  may  be 
asked.  Is  the  South  keeping  pace  in  other  matters  ?  Indicative 
facts  in  this  direction  are  found  in  the  expenditures  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  1878  the  Southern  States  expended  $8,887,- 
570  for  school  purposes,  including  buildings,  school  expenses, 
salaries,  etc.,  but  not  payments  of  bonded  indebtedness.  In  x888, 
ten  years  later,  such  total  expenditure  reached  $16,806,668. 
'  That  the  South  in  educational  matters,  through  her  own  expendi- 
tures for  school  purposes,  is  keeping  pace  relatively  with  her  in- 
dustrial growth  and  with  that  of  the  whole  country  is  clearly  and 
emphatically  shown  by  these  figures.  The  enrollment  in  the 
public  schools  shows  the  same  general  activity  in  educational 
work  that  pervades  the  South  in  industrial  matters.  The  per- 
centage of  enrollment  of  the  whole  population  in  1880  was  16.59, 
and  in  1890  it  had  risen  to  20.37;  while  in  the  whole  United 
States  the  percentage  of  enrollment  of  the  total  population  was 
20.22.  The  increased  enrollment  in  the  Southern  States  repre- 
sents both  the  white  and  the  colored,  and  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. 

I  may  have  wearied  you  too  long  with  figures,  and  yet  they  are 
more  eloquent,  when  dealing  with  industrial  affairs,  than  any 
other  form  of  expression.  They  give  concretely  the  results  of 
great  enterprises,  of  the  movements  of  thousands  of  people; 
they  crystalize  the  moving  history  of  the  time,  and  it  is  only 
through  them  that  we  can  reach  positive  knowledge  as  to 
material  affairs.     The  inventory  relating  to  the  present  industrial 
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Status  of  the  South,  as  compared  with  that  of  fifteen  years  ago, 
must  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  South,  for  the 
account  discloses  clearly  the  actual  results  of  that  great  alliance 
of  patience  and  activity  which  has  characterized  her  history. 
Yet,  my  friends,  there  is  another  and  an  anxious  side  to  this 
whole  business,  which  can  not  be  brought  out  by  any  statistical 
tables,  and  it  is  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  industrial  progress  that  I 
can  not  forbear  calling  your  attention  to  it.  It  is  a  side  of  the 
industrial  movement  of  the  age  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
country.  The  North  has  seen  some  of  it,  the  South  but  little 
of  it. 

The  broad  acres  of  our  country,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
yet  bound  by  a  cord  of  commerce  that  has  made  of  oceans  near 
neighbors  and  of  mountains  level  plains;  all  our  boundless  wealth, 
the  tireless  energy  of  our  people,  the  hunger  for  progress,  and 
the  thirst  for  knowledge, — all  these  betoken  deeper  movements 
than  those  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  they 
appeal  to  us  to  pause  always  when  considering  material  progress 
to  consider  the  more  philosophical  and  the  psychological  elements 
of  industrial  conditions.  The  industrial  future  of  the  South  is 
assured,  the  future  situs  of  the  iron  industry  is  America,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  future  situs  of  the  American  iron  production  is  in  the 
great  Southern  field.  Some  may  tell  you  that  the  South  is  suffering 
from  a  check  in  the  development  of  the  iron  and  cotton  indus- 
tries, that  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country  have  been  so  fully 
developed  that  the  demand  for  the  product  of  your  iron  mines 
will  decrease  henceforth.  I  can  not  agree  with  this  view.  The 
railroad  systems  of  the  country  may  not  be  developed  as  rapidly 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  they  have  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  but  the  materials  of  the  roadways 
will  wear  out.  Throwing  the  whole  railroad  business  out  of  ac- 
count, except  that  necessary  to  keep  the  systems  in  proper  working 
order,  and  then,  to  my  mind,  the  demand  for  the  products  of  iron 
mines  must  increase.  The  consumption  of  structural  iron  and 
steel  must  inevitably  increase  the  demand.  For  all  building 
purposes  the  increased  use  of  iron  is  so  great  that  other  than 
agriculture  it  must  remain  the  basic  industry  of  this  and  other 
countries.  The  development  of  rapid  transit  in  our  great  cities 
means  their  tunneling,  and  the  tunneling  of  great  cities  means 
the  use  of  enormous  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  casings.     Sani- 
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tary  conditions  everywhere  demand  the  displacement  of  perish- 
able material  by  imperishable,  and  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
development  of  building  operations,  engineering,  and  all  that 
makes  for  the  progress  of  our  age  are  found  the  great  use  of  iron 
and  steel.  So  the  South,  having  the  raw  material,  the  enterprise, 
the  facilities,  must  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand,  and  she  can  compete  in  supplying  this  demand 
only  by  the  development  of  her  facilities  for  reaching  markets, 
and  hence  the  establishment  of  deep  water  privileges  becomes  as 
essential  to  her  as  to  the  East  and  the  North.  These  deep  water 
facilities  are  at  hand.  Already  the  steamship  lines  from  Southern 
ports  are  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  Southern  States  to 
transport  their  productions  at  low  freight  rates.  Many  steamers 
are  now  loaded  at  Mobile  for  foreign  ports  and  the  South  is  ship- 
ping iron  in  them,  while  consignments  of  corn  and  machinery 
have  been  made  to  the  Northwest.  We  have  seen  the  ability  of 
the  New  South  to  manufacture  her  timber,  her  ores,  and  her 
cotton  into  finished  goods,  and  by  the  extension  of  her  railroad 
systems  to  ship  them  from  factories  in  the  interior  to  outside 
points.  Now  she  can,  with  some  additional  improvements  in  the 
Warrior,  the  Tombigbee,  and  the  Alabama  rivers,  ship  her 
products  to  the  Gulf  coast,  whence  she  can  place  them  in  Central 
and  South  America  and  Cuba,  and  by  a  network  of  competitive 
railroads,  thrown  over  her  area  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  she  can  command  all  the  deep  water  facilities  essential 
to  her  rapid  development,  (a)  These  developments  bring  the 
South  into  the  swim  of  sharp  competition  and  a  participation  in 
all  that  belongs  to  the  great  trading  interests  of  the  world.  The 
South  has,  in  doing  all  this,  a  class  of  dusky  laborers,  who  flour- 
ish on  corn-bread  and  bacon,  but  who  do  not  strike,  and  she  has, 
working  along  with  them,  skilled  laborers  who  do  not  flourish  on 
corn-bread  and  bacon,  and  who  do  sometimes  strike.  Material 
prosperity  brings  its  troubles,  but  it  develops  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  human  nature. 

There  is  a  system  or  a  criticism  or  a  method  called  '^socialism*', 
but  socialism  is  of  two  kinds,  material  socialism  and  philosophi- 
cal socialism.  The  basis  of  the  first  is  hunger,  that  of  the  se- 
cond theoretical  dreaming  and  a  real  sympathy  with  the  lowly 
and  unsuccessful.     The  one  finds  its  source  in  the   stomach,  the 


a  a.  John  A.  Conwell,  in  Bclford's  Monthly  for  February,  1892. 
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Other  in  the  head  and  heart.  These  two  socialisms  work  both 
harm  and  good, and  they  both  grow  out  of  industrial  conditions 
to  a  large  extent.  The  African  is  probably  in  no  sense  a  factor 
in  creating  socialistic  views,  either  from  a  material  or  a  philo- 
sophical standpoint;  yet  the  South  has  with  it  the  great  negro 
question,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  country  in  its  influence, 
and  which  may  become  one  of  the  objective  points  of  socialism. 
To  the  South  alone  it  is  a  double  question, — Is  there  any  solu- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  **negro  question  V*  and,  Will  the  de- 
velopment of  negro  labor  lead  to  the  agitations  and  the  troubles 
which  accompany  industrial  communities  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  socialistic  complications  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  my  own 
mind,  there  is  no  forcible  solution  of  the  so-called  negro  question ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  colonizing  the  negro,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  or  of  disfranchising  him.  He  has  been  enfran- 
chised, for  weal  or  for  woe,  and  he  can  not  be  disfranchised.  He  can 
not  be  transported  under  a  colonization  system,  for  his  race  is  too 
numerous,  and,  again,  it  would  be  against  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity  to  undertake  any  such  gigantic  scheme.  He  may  be  ed- 
ucated, but  the  ordinary  philanthropy  Which  seeks  his  education  is 
based  upon  a  fundamental  error.  It  thinks  it  can  make  of  the  Afri- 
can a  Caucasian.  It  can  not.  It  may  be  the  means  of  developing 
the  best  kind  of  an  African,  but  it  never  can  develop  the  African 
into  the  Caucasian,  any  more  than  the  same  kind  of  philanthropy 
has  been  able  to  develop  an  Indian  into  a  Caucasian.  The  only 
true  policy  is  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  developing  the 
very  best  negro  and  the  very  best  Indian  out  of  the  present  ne- 
gro and  Indian  and  make  of  them  industrious  and  intelligent 
citizens.  Education  by  the  book  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient.  What  the  negro  needs  is  what  the  Indian  needs,  and 
that  is  to  be  taught  how  to  do  something  fairly  well.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  never  make  the  great  mistake  in  relation  to 
the  negro  that  it  made  in  relation  to  the  Indian,  that  of  trying  to 
deal  with  him  through  treaties.  To  my  mind,  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  the  trouble  that  has  ever  existed  relative  to  the  Indian  can  be 
traced  to  a  fundamental  error,  that  of  the  Government  making 
treaty  with  its  own  subjects.  To  colonize  the  negroes  of  the 
South  or  any  portion  of  them  would  involve  the  same  illogical 
proceedings.  But  the  education  of  the  negro  along  industrial 
lines — the  education  of  his  hand  as  well  as   of  his  mind — can  be 
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accomplished  in  some  degree,  and  as  this  education  is  accom- 
plished the  negro  steps  onto  a  higher  plain  of  living,  he  outgrows 
the  standard  of  corn-bread  and  bacon,  he  increases  his  consum- 
ing power  from  less  than  a  dollar  per  week  to  that  of  the  Cau- 
casian, which  is  more  properly  represented  by  three  dollars  per 
week,  and  under  such  education  he  becomes  essentially  an 
economic  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion. The  negro  question  resolves  itself  into  the  whole  race 
question  for  America.  The  negro  can  not  be  assimilated  with 
the  white  race,  as  some  members  of  Caucasian  nationalities  who 
come  to  America  can  be  assimilated  with  others  here  before 
them;  but  in  his  treatment  the  question  is  the  same,  and  that  is, 
how  to  ntiould  all  the  different  members,  differing  as  to  race 
and  nationality,  that  are  found  upon  American  soil,  into  indus- 
trious and  self-supporting  American  citizens,  and  from  whose  in- 
dependence and  capacity  there  shall  come  respect  and  proper 
standing,  and  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  earn  in  honor- 
able ways  a  competency. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  whole  negro  question  must  be 
considered  along  industrial  lines,  and  that  by  so  considering  it 
the  solution  will  grow  more  apparent,  the  status  of  the  negro 
more  satisfactory,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  more 
thoroughly  assured.  But  this  leads  me  to  the  thought  which  I 
indicated,  and  that  is  the  troubles  which  always  come  when  the 
lower  strata  of  society  become  ambitious  to  reach  a  higher  plane ; 
discontent  always  accompanies  progress;  but  such  discontent  is 
only  another  name  for  ambition,  and  ambition  brings  many 
troubles,  and  labor  troubles  among  the  others. 

The  American  civil  war,  like  nearly  every  other,  was  organ- 
ized for  political  purposes,  but  the  philosophy  of  it  has  taught  us 
that  it  was  in  reality  a  great  labor  movement,  (a)  Divested  of 
all  political  and  sectional  significance,  the  war  was  one  of  econo- 
mic forces,  with  good  or  ill  results  to  the  industrial  elements  of 
the  nation,  and  particularly  to  the  South,  for  the  South  had  ex- 
isted under  a  form  of  labor  entirely  antagonistic  to  that  of  all 
lands  where  material  progress  has  accompanied  the  growth  of 
peoples.  It  was  an  agricultural  region,  and  therefore  subjected 
to  the  conditions  which  always  accompany  a  community  given  to 


a    Many  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  next  few  pages  were  embodied  in  an 
address  by  the  writer,  delivered  at  Winchester,  Pa.,  in  September,  1883. 
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agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  history  that  agri- 
cultural sections  can  not  advance  with  great  rapidity,  but  that  in 
varied  industries  there  is  mental  activity  and  mental  friction. 
There  is  always,  under  the  agricultural  regime,  the  most  respect- 
able society,  consisting  of  men  who  are  trained  in  statecraft  in  a 
larger  degree,  perhaps,  than  are  men  who  come  from  communi- 
ties devoted  to  mechanical  industries;  notwithstanding,  great 
development  must  depend  upon  varied  industry.  Under  the  old 
regime  the  South  had  been  waiting,  as  had  the  late  Count  Cham- 
bord  of  France,  for  the  world  to  turn  backward,  and  to  bring 
with  such  turn  the  wealth  which  can  come  only  from  a  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources.  All  these  resources  existed  in  the 
South,  but  had  not  been  developed.  It  is  not  essential  at  this 
time  to  discuss  fully  the  reasons  why  immigration  passed  by  the 
rich  deposits  of  iron  and  other  ores,  and  the  coal  to  work  the  ore; 
the  timber,  pasture,  and  arable  lands  which  existed  without 
stint;  the  water-powers  that  might  turn  the  wheels  of  industry; 
the  climate,  charming  enough  to  allure  dwellers  from  inclement 
zones,  and  the  scenery,  as  varied  and  beautiful  as  can  be  found 
in  any  of  the  States,  and  sought  the  flat,  cheerless,  shadeless, 
and  oftentimes  malarial  districts  of  the  West.  This  did  occur, 
and  the  fact  is  sufficient.  But  there  came  a  change  in  the  form 
of  labor  in  the  way  of  the  emancipation  of  labor,  and  with  that 
emancipation  there  has  come  industrial  competition  with  the 
North  and  with  Europe.  The  buzz  of  machinery  is  now  familiar 
to  Southern  ears,  and  the  whole  country  is  learning  again  the 
oft-repeated  lesson  that  no  section  devoted  to  one  industry  can 
hope  for  great  success,  but  that  in  a  diversity  of  employment 
lies  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
most  attractive  branch,  it  may  be,  of  human  industry,  honorable 
and  independent  in  the  highest  degree,  must  be  allied  to  the 
mechanic  arts  in  order  to  secure  the  best  industrial  results. 
These  conditions  are  coming  rapidly  in  the  South,  and  with  their 
coming  there  are  to  be  found  the  industrial  difficulties  of  the 
present,  not  as  the  result  alone  of  their  coming,  but  contempo- 
raneously and  as  a  result  of  mental  activities  and  frictions;  for 
there  is  discernable  an  apparent  complication  in  this,  that  the 
labor  of  the  factories  of  the  South  is  of  a  primitive  kind  as  yet, 
and  as  such  its  wages  are  the  minimum  wages,  and  this  labor 
must  compete  with  the  older  and  better-paid  labor  of  other  sec- 
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tions  of  the  country  and  of  Europe.  This  variance  in  the  wages 
paid  will  not,  however,  have  any  lasting,  and  I  trust  little,  if  any, 
temporary  influence  upon  wages  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for 
they  are  now  too  low,  as  a  rule.  As  the  mechanic  arts  become 
extensive  in  the  South,  its  labor  will  seek  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion in  rates,  and  thus,  while  the  South  is  now  practically  free 
from  what  are  called  **labor  difficulties,"  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  free  labor  will  demand  a  greater  reward,  and  this  demand 
will  result  in  so-called  labor  controversies.  Then  the  wisdom  of 
the  employers,  and  the  temper,  morality,  and  intelligence  of  the 
employees  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test,  and  the  outcome  will  de- 
pend upon  the  fairness  and  justice  with  which  the  complications 
are  treated. 

While  slavery  is  the  simplest  form  of  labor,  as  despotism  is  the 
simplest  form  of  government,  the  moment  freedom  comes,  in- 
dividual rights  become  prominent,  and  social,  political,  and  in- 
dustrial affairs  correspondingly  complicated.  Strikes,  lockouts, 
and  all  the  apparent  evils  of  the  apparent  struggle  between  labor 
and  capital  will  become  familiar  in  the  South,  as  they  have  been 
and  are  in  the  North,  and  with  them  will  come  dreams  of  the 
peaceful  days  of  slave  labor,  and  then  Southern  patience  will  be 
tried  in  new  directions  as  severely  as  it  was  tried  in  the  years  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  war;  but  the  South  knows  the  cost 
when  differences  are  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and 
will  know  that  industrial  peace  must  be  preserved  in  order  that 
the  great  industrial  development  of  the  South  may  receive  no 
check,  no  retarding  influence.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  labor 
difficulties  that  hereafter  will  crop  out  in  the  South  will  be  as 
severe  or  as  irritating  as  those  which  have  occurred  in  the  North 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  much  has  been  learned,  and  the 
men  of  the  South  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  which  has 
come  to  both  labor  and  capital  in  the  matter  of  differences. 
Demagogues  often  seize  upon  labor  strifes  as  a  pretext  to  secure 
power.  This  action,  demoralizing  in  all  respects,  is  not  so  potent 
as  it  has  been;  but  to  secure  power  or  to  excite  people,  we  shall 
be  told  sometimes  that  such  and  such  action  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  strife.  There  is  probably  no  war,  either  industrial  or 
political,  in  our  immediate  future.  No  great  political  questions 
agitate  our  people  as  they  do  those  of  European  countries.  We 
have  no  vital  questions  before  us  which  mean  to  us  what  the  vital 
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questions  of  European  politics  mean  to  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
Our  questions,  so  far  as  magnitude  is  concerned,  belong  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  resources  of  our  country.  Our 
future  must  be  a  continuance  of  the  contests  with  nature;  the 
great  questions  for  us  to  meet  grow  out  of  industrial  relations 
and  interests,  and  although  politicians  may  turn  first  to  one  side 
and  then  the  other  of  the  economic  forces  of  the  country,  the 
line  of  march  will  be  quite  independent  of  them,  after  all.  And 
yet  the  industrial  problems  of  our  future  may  well  excite  the  anx- 
iety of  conservative  minds,  for  upon  their  treatment  depends  the 
peace  of  the  country,  to  some  extent,  and,  maybe,  of  the  indus- 
trial world.  So  our  very  best  services  must  be  called  to  the 
social  and  economic  contests  of  our  epoch. 

We  need  and  we  have  the  men  able  to  project  and  carry  to 
success  great  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  that  would 
have  staggered  the  great  statesmen  of  the  past.  These  men  ex- 
hibit a  capacity  for  the  organization  of  varied  forces  which  com- 
mands our  enthusiastic  admiration,  for  the  genius  they  display 
finds  no  equal  in  past  enterprises.  To  such  men  the  business  of 
government  would  be  mere  child's  play.  So  while  at  present  we 
demand  fidelity  and  good  ability  in  our  governmental  places,  we 
must  have  commanding  genius  in  the  leaders  of  industry.  These 
leaders  are  teaching  the  world  that  America  holds  the  key  to 
future  industrial  supremacy  among  nations,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  material  development  is  concerned,  and  this  material  develop- 
ment, as  I  have  already  said,  is  creating  an  aristocracy  here  m 
whose  ranks  the  proudest  may  march, — the  aristocracy  of  brains. 
It  is  this  new  aristocracy  that  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  in 
England.  In  America  this  great  development  gives  us  occasion- 
ally colossal  wealth  held  by  an  individual,  but  such  wealth  is 
mere  dross  without  a  moral  community,  for  whose  benefit  the 
millions  must  really  be  invested.  Fortunes  belong  to  men,  but 
the  principles  of  their  value  are  of  God.  There  is  no  return  for 
inactive  capital,  and  mere  money  is  nothing  to  its  owner  without 
activity.  It  is  against  the  bad  use  of  great  fortunes  men  have  a 
right  to  enter  their  protest.  When  used  m  fostering  the  grand 
projects  of  peace,  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, in  carrying  on  the  work  of  inter-communication,  in  opening 
new  lines  of  industry, — ^all  such  employments  of  wealth  call  for 
the  very  best  genius  of  our  land,  and  in  these  lines  of  work  are 
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to  be  found  the  men  who,  in  great  national  extremities,  will  step 
to  the  front  as  statesmen,  and  these  men  are  gradually  coming 
to  the  conviction  that  moral  forces  should  be  recognized  in  the 
conduct  of  industrial  afiFairs,  that  property  has  no  value  except 
when  surrounded  by  a  moral  and  industrious  people,  and  that  a 
well-paid  and  reasonably-contented  workman  is  worth  more,  not 
only  to  industry,  but  to  himself  and  his  community,  than  one  un- 
happy and  poorly  paid,  and  that  the  best  paid  labor  is  the  cheap- 
est in  every  economic  sense.  It  is  when  these  principles  are  re- 
versed that  labor  troubles  occur  and  that  iconoclastic  socialism 
finds  increased  strength  among  the  workers  of  society.  The 
growth  of  the  sentiment  I  have  indicated  belongs  more  thor- 
oughly to  the  present  than  to  any  preceding  age,  and  will  over- 
come the  labor  difficulties  which  harass  the  public,  injure  the 
workman,  and  damage  capital.  With  the  ethical  spirit  finding  a 
lodgment  in  our  old  industrial  communities,  the  newer  ones 
must  come  under  its  influence;  so  the  labor  troubles  of  the  South 
will  have  less  of  the  antagonisms  and  the  animosities  shown  in 
those  of  the  North.  I  beg  of  you  to  take  no  stock  in  any  cry 
of  a  labor  war,  but  quietly  exert  all  your  influence  in  the  interest 
of  all  movements  which  tend  not  only  to  elevate  labor  but  to 
teach  the  employers  of  labor  the  necessity  of  their  recognizing 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  capital  until  intelligent  labor  vitalizes 
the  machinery  it  sets  in  motion. 

I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  wage  system  of  labor  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  slave  system  which  the  war  set  aside;  cer- 
tainly our  prosperity  must  be  secured  under  it  for  the  present; 
but  if  it  must  give  way,  as  it  will  some  time,  in  order  that  the 
profits  of  production  shall  be  more  equally  and  justly  shared  be- 
tween the  two  vital  elements  of  all  industry,  labor  and  capital,  I 
believe  that  the  aristocracy  of  brains  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
made  up  from  the  best  minds  of  the  two  elements,  will  solve  the 
question  whenever  it  must  be  solved.  ,It  can  not  be  solved  now, 
for  the  very  conditions  which  make  the  system  of  competition  a 
necessity  prevent  its  solution.  I  mean  conditions  of  ignorance. 
The  wage  system,  which  now  exists  in  all  parts  of  our  land,  must 
hold  sway  until  the  leaders  of  industry  and  of  labor  are  ready  to 
work  on  the  basis  of  the  Golden  Rule;  that  is,  when  capital  is 
ready  to  associate  itself  with  labor,  not  as  its  controller,  but  as 
its  fellow,  and  when  labor  is  intelligent  enough  to  accept  the 
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fellowship.  In  every  instance  where  this  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  industrial  establishments,  and  the  instances  are  by 
no  means  rare,  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  has  been  met 
partially,  at  least,  and  the  moral,  sanitary,  and  intellectual  con- 
ditions of  the  wage-workers  vastly  improved.  The  magical  in- 
dustrial developments  of  the  present  time  are  bringing  all  these 
questions  more  clearly  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  as  they  become 
clearer  our  material  prosperity  will  be  augmented.  These  eco- 
nomic and  social  contests  of  the  present  may  lead  many  to  fear 
the  advance  of  socialism,  and  lead  others  to  hope  for  socialistic 
revolutions  which  will  seek  to  remedy  the  social  and  industrial 
troubles  of  the  day  by  tearing  down  old  structures  to  the  very 
foundation  and  building  anew,  instead  of  utilizing  the  existing 
structures  in  the  work  of  progress.  Here  is  an  apparent  con- 
test for  our  near  future.  North  and  South  the  men  who  believe 
in  demolishing  the  present  structures  and  laying  new  foundations 
tell  us  that  society  is  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  that  it  can 
be  saved  only  by  an  entirely  new  industrial  system.  Well,  my 
friends,  society  has  always  been  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 
Socialism  tells  us  nothing  new  in  this  direction,  and  only  re-echoes 
old  fears.  But  need  we  fear  socialism, — have  we  been  touched 
by  it  ?  Socialism  is  a  growing  power  in  the  world, — not  the 
iconoclastic  socialism  of  the  socialistic  party,  but  the  pure  social- 
ism which  is  molded  and  guided  by  wisdom,  experience,  and  jus- 
tice. This  kind  of  socialism  is  a  growing  power  because  it  has 
won  partially  in  every  revolution  which  has  been  waged  for  the 
rights  of  man.  Our  own  Revolution  was  a  war  out  of  which 
grew  the  socialistic  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  one 
of  those  revolutions  described  by  Emerson  which  **are  read  with 
passionate  interest,"  and  which  * 'never  lose  their  pathos  by 
time," — revolutions  **when  the  cannon  is  aimed  by  ideas,  when 
men  with  religious  convictions  are  behind  it,  when  men  die  for 
what  they  live  for,  and  the  mainspring  that  works  daily,  urges 
them  to  hazard  all."  Every  advance  made  by  the  country  since 
that  compact  has  been  socialistic.  The  civil  war  resulted  in 
giving  the  suffrage  to  millions  of  bondsmen,  one  of  the  most  so- 
cialistic revolutions  the  world  ever  saw  or  socialists  ever  dreamed 
of;  but  all  these  movements  have  been  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity, not  to  found  a  socialistic  State — not  iconoclastic  endeavors 
to  rid  the  world  of  evils — ^but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  increased 
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wisdom.  In  the  growth  of  such  socialism  there  is  no  danger, 
and  under  our  institutions  there  is  no  room  for  any  other. 
The  communistic  distribution  of  property  would  be  a  retro- 
gression to  the  infancy  of  tribes.  This  is  an  impossibility. 
The  only  communism  needed  is  that  which  increases  the 
opportunities  for  securing  property,  for  in  the  idea  of 
property  is  the  fountain  head  of  our  civilization;  with  and 
for  its  growth  all  our  institutions  of  government  have  been 
framed;  the  comity  of  nations,  which  is  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  take  it  for  the  basis  of  rule  and  action,  and  it  is  to  its 
sacredness  and  to  the  inviolability  of  its  rights  we  look  for  the 
further  and  continued  progress  of  mankind.  Certainly  this  is 
true  of  the  American  States,  for  the  constant  influx  of  strangers 
who  come  from  less  favored  lands  to  better  their  own  condition 
would  soon  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  here  were  it  not  for  the 
facilities  offered  by  our  laws  and  customs  for  acquiring  property 
in  land.  Ownership  of  a  bit  of  land  makes  the  owner  a  law-and- 
order  man.  Herein  is  our  safety  against  iconoclastic  socialism; 
and  herein  lies  the  solution,  to  a  large  degree,  of  the  negro  labor 
question  of  the  South.  Industrial  education  and  ownership  of  land 
will  secure  industrial  peace  in  the  South,  and  freedom  from 
iconoclastic  socialism.  With  education  and  ownership,  we  need 
not  fear  socialism  nor  anarchism,  because  the  disciples  of  these 
two  systems  of  philosophies,  which  are  absolutely  and  diametri- 
cally antagonistic,  constitute  but  a  fringe  of  the  body  politic, 
and  for  either  to  make  any  headway  it  must  convert  the  other, 
and  the  two  then  combine  in  converting  the  majority  of  the  body 
politic,  (a)  As  there  is  more  religion  in  the  world  than  of  old, 
with  perhaps  less  talk  about  it,  there  is  more  practice,  more  ser- 
vice to  humanity,  and  less  selfishness.  This  direction  of  affairs, 
altruistic  in  its  nature,  renders  socialism  harmless  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  any  but  the  right  kind  to  enter  into  the  economic 
contests  of  this  country.  Industrial  progress  kills  destructive 
socialism  and  aids  and  furthers  constructive  socialism. 

Another  question  is  sometimes  raised  when  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  South  is  being  considered,  and  that  is  whether  with 
Southern  development  there  will  not  come  some  loss  in  the  in- 
dustries of  other  sections  of  the  country.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  query,  for  while  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  industries  as  the  result  of  the  development,  the  perma- 
nent relations  of  different  sections  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  interest 
will  be  founded,  for  the  welfare  of  one  must  be  the  welfare  of  the 
other.  The  North  is  already  losing  some  of  its  coarser  produc- 
tions, or  rather  they  are  being  transferred  to  Southern  States; 
but  the  North  is  taking  pains  to  replace  such  industries  with 
other  grades  and  other  lines,  and  as  the  consuming  power  of 
Southern  labor  increases  and  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  Northern 
workers,  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  Northern  mills 
and  establishments  increases,  not  only  proportionately,  but  com- 
paratively, in  a  greater  degree  than  the  relative  increase  of 
product  in  the  South.  As  the  consuming  power  of  the  common 
laborer  in  the  Southern  States  is  enhanced,  the  products  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  find  a  readier  market.  When  the  wants  of 
the  Southern  laborer  increase,  through  the  increased  standard  of 
his  living,  he  will  need  all  that  surrounds  the  Northern  laborer; 
he  will  transfer  his  living  from  a  log  cabin  to  a  frame  house,  he 
will  carpet  his  house,  he  will  furnish  it  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  his  changed  condition,  he  will  replace  his  corn-bread  and 
bacon  with  finer  food,  and  withanincreased  variety  in  his  dietary. 
So,  as  he  steps  onto  the  plane  of  the  English  and  the  American 
workingmen,  the  Southern  negro  laborer  will  call  for  the  things 
which  the  English  and  the  American  workingmen  find  essential 
to  their  comfort,  convenience,  and  happiness. 

Happily  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbade  restric- 
tions on  the  commerce  between  the  States;  so  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  the  great 
imperial  trade  of  the  United  States  is  free,  and  as  each  section 
prospers  all  share  the  results.  This  should  stimulate  producers 
to  aid  in  every  way  in  their  power  to  bring  the  producing  and 
consuming  power  of  the  South  up  to  the  standard  of  its  competi- 
tors. The  United  States  can  not  afford  to  have  any  section  lag 
behind,  either  in  industrial  or  educational  enterprise,  and  the  fact 
that  every  part  and  section  of  the  country  is  putting  forth  its 
best  efforts  to  secure  to  itself  the  results  of  its  bwn  resources 
leads  to  the  most  gratifying  conclusions  as  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Political  asperities,  sectional 
prejudices,  race  jealousies,  must  all  give  place  to  industrial  and 
social  progress. 

So,  I  would  say  to  the  men   of  the    South:     The  outlook  for 
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the  future  demands  that  you  push  on,  traveling  along  the  lines 
now  being  traveled,  absorbing  capital  from  whatever  source  it 
comes,  and  putting  the  courage  and  the  persistency  with  which 
a  non-industrial  community  for  four  years  fought  against  an  in- 
dustrial community  into  the  development  of  the  New  South. 
You  can  take  no  step  backward :  you  must  push  on  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  Make  your  country  rich;  make  the  labor  that 
makes  the  country  rich  happy;  meet  the  irritating  difficulties  as 
they  come,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  kindness,  and  you  will 
make  the  richest  portions  of  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers  the 
wonder  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

[Note. — I  wish  to  inform  the  reader  that  he  will  find  difficulty  in  verifying  the 
statistical  statements  found  in  this  address.^  Different  sources  of  information  were 
consulted,  but  groupings  of  States  were  not  always  alike.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  figures  are  in  the  main  trustworthy  and  the  comparisons  show  with  integ- 
rity the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  South. — C.  D.  W.] 


SOCIAL  EVENTS. 


May  19th,  at  7  p.  m.,  the  delegates,  as  the  guests  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Commissioner  Wood,  of  Tennessee,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Centennial  grounds.  The  evening  was  pleasantly  occupied 
in  visiting  the  many  attractions  within  the  gates. 

May  20th,  at  3  p.  m.,  the  party  was  given  a  tally-ho  ride  of  six 
miles  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Belle  Mead  Stock  Farm,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  complete  farms  of  its  kind  in  this 
country  and  the  finest  in  the  South.  It  is  owned  by  General 
William  H.  Jackson,  late  of  the  Confederate  Army,  a  talented  and 
courteous  gentleman.  The  farm  consists  of  fifty-three  hundred 
acres,  mostly  improved,  and  contains  thirty-seven  miles  of  well 
made  stone  wall,  costing  $61,000.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most 
costly  racing  horses  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  here.  Each 
one  was  paraded  by  its  special  attendant  for  our  inspection. 
A  noble  specimen,  said  to  be  the  champion  racer  of  the  world  and 
valued  at  $175,000,  won  our  admiration.  Another,  which  had 
won  twenty- two  races  in  his  class,  had  never  been  defeated.  We 
were  shown  one  recently  imported  from  England  for  which 
$36,000  in  gold  had  been  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  horses,  which  is  the  principal  industry  of 
the  farm,  it  also  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety  blooded  cows, 
equally  divided  between  the  Jerseys  and  Durhams.  Ample  ac- 
commodations are  provided  for  the  storage  of  700,000  pounds  of 
ensilage.  The  General  ordered  his  men  to  ''round  up"  his  park 
of  more  than  200  deer,  which  was  quickly  done.  While  we  stood 
near  the  edge  of  the  well  cleared  woods,  they  came  past  us  on  a 
run.     The  scene  was  both  exciting  and  pleasing. 

After  bidding  the  General  good-bye  an  enjoyable  return  ride 
was  made  to  the  * 'Duncan*'  in  time  for  the  magnificent  banquet 
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tendered  us  by  the  popular  Commissioner  of  Tennessee  and  his 
assistants. 

Speaker  Thompson  was  toastmaster  at  the  banquet.  Instruct- 
ive and  witty  addresses  were  made.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  re- 
sponded to  the  toast  **The  United  States  Government,*'  General 
James  W.  Latta  to  * 'Pennsylvania,'*  Hon  Samuel  W.  Matthews 
to  **Maine,"  Hon.  David  Ross  to  **Illinois,"  Hon.  John  T. 
McDonough  to  **New  York,"  and  Mr.  Eustis  of  the  press  to 
'^Tennessee.**  S.  B.  H. 
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John  Lamb 

J.  P.  McGaughey 

L.  G.  Powers 

W.  H.  Htlkene 

H.  J.  Spaunhorst 

H.  A.  Newman 

Oscar  Kochtitzky 

Lee  Meriwether 

WiUard  C.  Hall 

Henrv  Blackmore 

Lee  Meriwether 

Arthur  llozelle 

James  H.  Mills 

J.  H.  Calderhead 

John  Jenkins 

Philip  Andres 

J.  B.Brion 

J.  H.  Powers 

S.  J.Kent 


1886 

14 

1889-1869 

4 

1866 

6 

1886-1887 

4 

1887-1691 

4 

1891-1896 

4 

1895 

4 

1887-1889 

« 

1889-1891 

i 

1891-1893 

t 

188B-1896 

t 

1886 

4 

1878-1874 

1 

1874-1675 

1 

1886-1887 

t 

1887-1898 

« 

1883-1886 

2 

1896 

4 

1879-1881 

2 

1881-1866 

12 

1893-1897 

4 

1887 

2 

1879-1681 

2 

1881-1888 

2 

1883-1896 

12 

1896-1807 

2 

1897 

2 

1884-1880 

6 

1890-1894 

4 

1894 

5 

1866-1868 

8 

1893-1896 

2 

1895-1867 

2 

1887 

2 

i882 

•  * 

4 

1896 

2 

1867 

12 

1884-1682 

8 

1892-1896 

4 

1896-1898 

2 

1896 

1 

1869-1673 

4 

1873-1868 

16 

1888 

11 

1883-1885 

2 

1886-1887 

2 

1887-1891 

4 

1891-1893 

2 

1898-1897 

4 

1897 

2 

1887-1891 

4 

1881 

■  • 

1891 

8 

1880-1683 

2 

1882-1888 

1 

1888-1866 

2 

1886-1889 

4 

1889-1891 

2 

1891-1896 

2 

1883-1896 

2 

1896-1897 

2 

1897 

2 

1893-1897 

4 

1897 

2 

1887-1890 

S 

1891-1886 

2 

1893-1886 

2 

1896-1807 

t 

1897 

t 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS— Continued. 


State. 


9  0 


^ 


New  Jersey . 


New  Hampshire. 


New  Mexico. 
New  York... 


North  Carolina. 


North  Dakota. 


Ohio. 


1878 


188B 

1891 
1883 


1887 


1889 


1877 


PeoDsylvania 1872 


Rhode  Island 1887 

'^South  Dakota 1880 

Tennessee '    1891 


Texas. 


1876 


♦Utah 

Virfrinia 

Washington 

Wisconsin i 

West  Virginia 


1890 
1898 
1807 
1883 


1889 


Chief  Officers. 


Yrs.  of  Skrvicb. 


Date. 


.1-  - 


James  Bishop 

Charles  H.  Simmerman. 

William  Stainsby 

John  W.  Bourlett 

Julian  F.  Trask 

Max  Frost 

Charles  F.  Peck 

Thomas  J.  DowUng 

John  T.  McDonou^. . . . 

W.  N.  Jones 

John  C.  Scarborough. . . . 

B.  R.Laoy 

James  Y.  Hamrlok , 

H.  T.  Helgeten 

Nelson  Williams 

A.  H.  Laughlln 

H.  U.  Thomas 

Harry  J.  Walls 

Henry  Luskey 

L.  McHugh , 

A.  D.  Fassett , 

John  McBrlde , 

W.  T.  Lewis 

William  Ruehrweln 

John  P.  Jones , 

Thomas  J.  Bigham 

W.  H.  Grier 

M.  S.  Humphreys 

Joel  B.  McCamant 

Albert  S.  BoUes 

James  M.  Clark 

Josiah  B.  Bowdlch 

Almon  K.  Gkx)dwln 

Henry  B.  Tiepke 

Frank  Wilder 

Robert  A.  Smith 

Waiter  McKay 

S.  A.  Wheeler 

George  W.  Ford , 

John  B.  Lloyd , 

F.  P.  Olute 

A.  H.  Wood 

A.  D.  Hargis , 

V.  O.  King 

A.  W.  Spreight 

H.  P.  Brewster , 

H.  P.  Bee 

L.  L.  Foster 

J.  E.  Holllngsworth 

A.  J.  Rose 

Joseph  P.  Bache 

A.  D.  Montague 

W.  C.  P.  Adams 

Frank  A.  Flower 

H.  M.  Stark 

J.  Dobbe 

Halford  Erickson 

Edward  Robinson 

John  N.  Sydenstricker. , 
I,  V.  Barton 


No. 


-  -       —  1 

187»-1808 

15 

189B-1898 

5 

1898     1 

1 

189a-1896 

8 

1896 

8 

1891     i 

6 

1888-189B 

10 

1898-1896 

8 

1896 

8 

1887-1889  1 

2 

1889-1893 

4 

1898-1897 

4 

1897 

2 

1889-1893 

4 

1896-1896  1 

2 

189(^1897 

2 

1897 

2 

1877-1881 

4 

1881>1886 

4 

1866-1887 

2 

1887-1890 

8 

1890-1890 

2 

1890-1896 

4 

1896-1896 

2 

1898 

1 

1872-1876 

3 

1876  1879 

4 

1879-1883 

4 

1888  1887 

4 

1887-1896 

K 

1896 

4 

1887-1889 

2 

1889-1808 

4 

1893 

5 

1890-1801 

1 

1891-1803 

2 

1806-1896 

2 

1896 

2 

1891-1808 

2 

1893-1895 

2 

1805-1886 

1 

1806-1897 

1 

1897 

2 

1879-1881 

2 

1881-1883 

1883-1884 

1 

1884-1887 

3 

1887-1891 

4 

1891-1896 

4 

1805 

3 

1890 

8 

1808 

1 

1897 

2 

1888-1889 

6 

1889-1891 

2 

1891-1896 

4 

1806 

4 

1889-1893 

4 

1893-1897 

4 

1897 

2 

^Abolished. 


RULES 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIALS 

OF 

BUREAUS  OF  LABOR, 


Adopted  May  24,  1892,  at  Denver,  Colorado. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  OflScials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business  per- 
taining to  the  association — for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work,  current 
and  otiierwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statistics  and 
kindred  departments  with  which  its  members  are  connected  in  their 
respective  states ;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  interchange  ideas, 
and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  Bureaus  of 
Statistics :  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  transact  all  such 
business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  Commission- 
ers and  Chiefs  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks.  All  ex-commissioners  and 
ez-deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, entitled  to  all  rights  except  election  to  office ;  and  all  officers  of  the 
association  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their  election. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  First 
Vice  President,  Second  Vice  President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

5.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by  ballot, 
and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total  number  cast  shall  be 
declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  which  they  were  nominated.  All 
officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  election 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective 
duties  immediately  after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspond- 
ence, agree  u];x>n  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previous  to  the  date 
selected,  and  immediately,  within  ten  days  after  such  agreement,  issue  the 
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official  call  for  the  convention,  which  must  be  sigoed  by  all  members  of  the 
committee  and  approved  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  consist 
of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  state  wherein  the 
next  convention  is  to  be  held,  two  members  to  be  selected  by  ballot,  and 
the  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  association.  It  shall  have 
charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements  pertaining  to  each  convention  that 
occurs  during  the  term  of  said  committee. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  association  will  be  five  dollars  per 
year  for  each  state  represented  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  maintenance  of  the  association ;  provided,  that  the  maximum  cost  of 
said  respective  membership  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  year. 

9.  Any  state  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be  suspended 
from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  association  shall  be  held  annually  at  a  place 
chosen  by  ballot  at  the  immediately  preceding  convention.  The  annual 
conventions  of  this  association  will  convene  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  at 
a  date  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In 
the  event  that  neither  May  nor  June  proves  practicable,  some  other  month, 
to  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members — sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee — shall  be  named.  No  convention  shall  convene, 
however,  earlier  than  May  or  later  than  September  in  each  year. 

1 1.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
including  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member  in  the  state  wherein  said 
convention  was  to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  President,  First 
Vice  President,  and  Secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  created,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may  deem,  in 
their  judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation  by  the 
Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  association  must  extend  through  at  least 
two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such  business  as 
may  of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The  First  Vice  President  shall  per- 
form all  duties  of  the  President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of 
the  President.  The  Second  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  President  and  First 
Vice  President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form  ;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention,  transact 
correspondence  incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all 
books,  papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the  association.  He  shall 
also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  United  States,  fourteenth  annual  convention, 
met  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  14-17,  1898. 

EVENING  SESSION.  JUNE  14th, 
Held  in  Turkish  Parlor  of  Caddilac  Hotel. 

The  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  was  in  the  chair,  and  call- 
ing the  convention  to  order,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  It  is  certainly  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
see  so  many  States  represented  at  the  opening  session  of  our  convention. 
This  is  our  fourteenth  annual  meeting,  and  I  believe,  as  I  look  over  the  past, 
that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  these  conventions  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  individual  States.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  growth  of 
Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  am  somewhat  personal  to-night,  for 
I  feel  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  This  month  celebrates  my  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary in  the  work  of  statistics.  A  quarter  of  a  century  cut  out  of  a  man's 
life  leaves  only  a  slight  margin  on  each  side,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  con- 
secutively, it  has  been  my  great  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  engaged  in  the 
work  which  attracts  our  attention. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  was  the  first  bureau  of  the  kind, 
and  that  was  organized  in  1869.  Then  followed  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
and  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until  now 
we  have  thirty-three  bureaus  extending  over  this  country,  the  last  State  to 
come  into  the  fold  being  Virginia,  which  some  three  months  ago  established 
a  bureau  and  the  governor  appointed  a  commissioner.  This  brings  together 
old  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  the  first  of  our  colonies,  who  are  used  to 
fighting  together  and  sometimes  to  fighting  each  other,  but  always,  what- 
ever fighting  they  engage  in,  they  do  it  earnestly  and  well.  And  each  year 
some  foreign  country  finds  wisdom  in  following  our  example — Germany  and 
England  and  France  and  Belgium  and  some  of  the  other  countries,  and  now 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  and  Russia  have  followed  in  this  line  of  work, 
until  the  amount  of  information  being  turned  out  from  the  different  parts  of 
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the  world,  encircling  it  indeed  with  statistical  work,  enables  us  to  know 
something  of  the  true  condition  of  the  people  everywhere.  And  it  is  only 
in  the  extension  of  this  knowledge  that  we  can  find  the  very  best  suggestions 
for  legislation. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  gentlemen  too  often  of  the  benefits  of  our  work  to 
warrant  any  repetition,  but  as  we  look  over  the  years  that  are  past  and  look 
into  the  years  that  are  to  come,  I  believe  we  can  take  courage  and  feel  that 
however  feeble  our  efforts  may  have  been,  they  have  met  with  a  response 
from  the  people  at  large  thoroughly  encouraging.  With  the  more  than  300 
volumes  which  have  been  published  relative  to  the  conditions  in  our  several 
States,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  know  many  things  that  were  mere  matters 
of  guesswork  and  estimate  before  these  publications. 

These  bureaus  have  everywhere  met  the  approval  of  the  executives  of 
the  States.  They  have  given  us  their  encouragement,  their  aid,  their  sym- 
pathy, and  in  no  State  in  the  Union  has  that  encouragement  and  sympathy 
been  more  hearty  than  in  this  State  of  Michigan,  where  we  meet  to-night. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us,  who  will  give  us  words  of  welcome,  his 
Excellency,  Governor  Pingree. 

Governor  Pingree : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  from  the  different  States :  I  assure  you 
that  I  feel  highly  honored  in  being  here  with  you  to-night.  When  Commis- 
sioner Cox  told  me  some  months  ago  that  you  were  to  hold  a  convention 
here,  I  told  him  I  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  chance  for  me  and  the  think- 
ing people  of  Detroit  to  learn  something  from  you  gentlemen,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  try  to  do  something  to  see  if  we  could  not  entertain  you  when 
you  were  here. 

I  have  never  been  so  busy  as  I  have  been  in  the  last  two  months,  and 
if  Commissioner  Cox  had  not  called  on  me  last  night  I  should  not  have 
known  anything  about  this  gathering,  great  as  it  is. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  thinking  people  of  Michigan,  yes,  and  the 
thinking  people  of  the  metropolis  of  Michigan,  are  glad  to  have  you  meet 
with  us  here  in  Detroit.  I  know  that  you  have  their  confidence.  I  have 
heard  many  speak  of  the  work  you  are  doing ;  in  fact  you  are  the  only 
agency  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  for  statistics  in  this  country  ;  you  are  the 
only  ones  I  know  anything  about  who  keep  track  of  the  advancement  or  of 
the  suffering  in  these  great  commonwealths  ;  and  I  know,  as  I  say,  that  you 
are  honored  here,  that  you  are  welcome  here  in  Detroit. 

I  only  wish  I  had  had  a  little  time  to  prepare  something  to  say  to  you 
to-night~not  thinking  I  could  give  you  any  advice,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
might  have  suggested  some  ideas  whereby  I  might  have  endorsed  some  of 
yours.  I  know  how  it  is  with  you  gentlemen  who  are  fighting  along  this 
line — you  like  sometimes  to  feel  that  you  are  being  backed  up  by  the  people, 
and  it  is  very  hard  work  for  anyone  to  do  much  without  the  backing  of  the 
people.  From  what  expressions  I  have  heard  from  the  bureau  here  in 
Michigan  I  know  that  you  are  welcome  here,  and  I  know  that  you  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people.. 

You  have  a  great  work  before  you  ;  there  is  hardly  any  end  to  it  as  I 
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see  it.  The  more  you  study  and  the  more  you  look  into  things,  the  more 
you  will  realize  that  there  is  really  no  end  to  the  work  you  are  engaged  in. 

You  know  that  '*  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  and  there  is  no 
country  where  they  have  more  rapid  transit  than  we  have  in  this.  We  don't 
stand  still.  We  either  advance  or  go  backward.  We  are  living  to-day  in  an 
age  that  is  uncommon,  and  as  I  have  said  a  good  many  times,  it  is  wrong. 
I  don't  believe  in  war,  although  we  are  in  it  and  we  have  got  to  fight  it  out. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to  win.  I  don't  think  there  is  anybody 
who  doubts  that,  even  the  rulers  of  Spain ;  at  the  same  time  I  know  that 
you  gentlemen  realize  that  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  our  education  in  this 
country.  War  is  murder — that's  what  it  is  to  make  it  short ;  and  it  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  education — but.  as  I  say,  we  are  at  it  and  we  have  got  to 
fight  it  out.  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  months  in  fitting  our 
boys  out  here  in  Michigan  to  go  out  and  put  it  down,  and  we  have  succeeded 
very  well,  and  I  find  we  are  only  one  of  many  States  that  have  joined  in 
doing  what  they  can  to  that  end. 

As  I  said  before  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  remarks  that  will  do 
you  gentlemen  any  good  here  to-night ;  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  prepare 
for  it.  But  we  have  many  pleasant  places  here  that  I  hope  you  will  visit 
before  you  return,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  put  in  a  day  or  two  with 
you  gentlemen  before  you  leave.  I  have  received  about  all  the  knowledge 
and  information  I  have  on  this  subject  from  just  such  gentlemen  as  you,  and 
I  am  in  hopes  I  can  spend  a  day  with  you  on  some  little  trip,  either  to  the 
fiats  or  down  the  river,  or  at  some  other  place,  where  I  can  find  a  chance  to 
learn  something  from  you,  for  I  feel  that  I  can  do  it. 

If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  make  your  stay  here  pleasant  I  hope 
you  will  make  it  manifest,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  are  welcome  here  in 
Detroit. 


The  President :  Your  Excellency  :  On  behalf  of  my  associ- 
ates I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  welcome,  for  your  encourag- 
ing words  and  your  expressions  of  appreciation  of  our  work. 
We  have  always  found  in  the  States  we  have  visited — and  we 
try  to  make  it  a  point  never  to  visit  a  State  more  than  once 
in  succession ;  it  is  better  for  our  reputation  not  to  do  so — 
that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  chief  magistrate  on  our 
side.  In  one  of  the  cities  visited,  several  years  ago,  the  mayor 
of  the  place  welcomed  us,  and  even  went  farther  and  said  if 
any  of  us  were  arrested  he  would  see  we  were  liberated  in  the 
morning— he  didn't  promise  to  keep  us  over  night.  So,  as  I 
say,  it  is  always  well  to  have  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
on  your  side  as  it  may  be  of  great  service.  I  assure,  however, 
that  we  haven't  anybody  in  this  body  that  will  need  the  execu- 
tive clemency.    We  thank  you  for  your  cordial  welcome. 
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Gentlemen  :  We  will  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention. Perhaps  we  had  better  choose  the  necessary  commit- 
tees that  are  essential  before  we  listen  to  remarks.  "We  usually 
have  several  committees  to  appoint.  The  chair  will  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  convention. 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Clark  :  I  move  you  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  upon  nominations  and  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  to  report  at  the  Thursday  morning  session. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  put  by  the  chair.     Carried. 

The  President :  The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  motion  is 
carried.  The  chair  will  name  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Commissioner  Matthews,  of  Maine,  and  Commissioner  John- 
son, of  Kansas. 

Connecticut. — Mr.  Home :  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
three  on  resolutions  be  appointed,  of  which  Gen.  Latta,  of 
Pennsylvania,  shall  be  the  chairman. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  and  carried. 

The  President :  The  chair  will  appoint  Gen.  Latta,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  the  Secretary,  Col.  Home,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Erickson,  of  Wisconsin. 

If  there  are  no  other  preliminary  matters,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  work  of  the  convention  and  listen  to  remarks  by  Com- 
missioner Cox,  of  Michigan,  upon  "  The  Workingmen  of  Mich- 
igan." I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Commissioner 
Cox,  of  Michigan. 

Michigan.— Mr.  Cox  :  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  Visitors  :  This  is  a  sort  of  chink  in  the  program. 
I  have  been  assigned  the  subject  of  "The  Workingmen  of 
Michigan";  and  while  I  have  taken  it  seriously  enough,  I  have 
not  prepared  myself  particularly  on  the  subject,  although  it  is 
a  work  with  me  day  and  night ;  and  I  shall  speak  impromptu, 
although  I  have  prepared  a  few  notes. 

When  our  worthy  President  stated  the  objects  and  aims  of 
the  various  Bureaus  of  Labor,  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  gone  a  little  further  in  my  work  in  Michigan  than  was 
outlined  by  our  President,  who  is  the  real  father  of  labor  sta- 
tistics in  this  country.  As  I  sat  here  it  occurred  to  me  that 
something  must  have  happened  that  diverted  my  mind  off  the 
regular  path  and  then  I  thought  we  have  two  distinct  institu- 
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tions  in  this  State— the  Labor  Bureau  and  Factory  Inspection — 
both  under  one  head  and  with  one  officer  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  two.  Bringing  them  together  we  not  only  have 
statistics  to  deal  with,  but  we  are  brought  right  close  to  the 
workingman,  of  course,  as  you  all  are.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  States  represented  here,  who  have  both  those  functions 
to  perform. 

I  want  to  say,  as  a  tribute  to  the  workingman  of  Michigan,, 
that,  after  years*  of  experience,  we  find  him  very  grateful  and 
thankful  for  anything  that  is  done  in  his  interest  by  the  Bu- 
reau, or  by  anyone.  Those  of  you  who  are  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced in  the  work,  like  our  President,  and  many  of  you  who 
have  been  engaged  for  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years  in  this  work, 
can  readily  understand  that  in  the  collection  of  statistics  you 
must  print  the  facts  just  exactly  as  you  find  them,  as  it  is  your 
duty  to  do ;  and  if  you  do  that,  your  work  is  respected.  That  is 
the  work  of  the  statistician,  and  that  conscientious  work  is 
what  has  built  up  these  Bureaus,  and  the  legislator  knows  that 
he  can  depend  upon  your  figures  and  correct  the  evils  shown 
from  the  truthful  investigations  you  make.  I  believe  that  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  In  reporting  this  work,  and  in  making  these 
investigations,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  of  the 
States  in  doing  so,  go  just  a  step  closer  towards  labor  ;  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  ascertain  the  facts,  in  an  intelligent  manner,  so 
that  the  boys  and  girls  may  read  them  and  readily  understand 
our  work.  We  know  there  is  nothing  like  education,  and  our 
statistics  ought  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  way  of  primers  in 
their  character.  We  want  to  educate  not  only  the  legislator 
and  the  congressmen  to  an  understanding  of  the  statistics,  but 
we  want  the  workingman  to  know  the  statistics ;  the  number 
employed  and  the  number  unemployed  and  the  wages,  and  such 
valuable  statistics  as  we  all  gather.  Then  there  is  another 
thing  coming  to  the  workingman,  through  this  organization, 
that  I  readily  see  could  not  have  come,  except  for  the  substan- 
tial reports  of  men  like  President  Wright,  and  the  officers  of 
this  association  and  its  members,  who  have  held  it  together 
so  many  years,  and  that  is  an  harmonious,  uniform  investiga- 
tion and  action  on  all  lines  throughout  the  United  States. 
That  brings  us  together  and  we  know  better  what  to  do,  and  I 
have  been  taught  a  great  many  things  in  the  last  year  by  look- 
ing over  what  a  great  many  of  you  would  consider  pretty  stale 
reading,  but  on  looking  over  this  work  and  seeing  the  work 
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that  our  worthy  statisticians  have  done,  I  just  begin  to  get  an 
insight  into  things. 

Now,  to  go  directly  to  the  subject  of  the  workingman  in 
Michigan.  We  have  splendid  workingmen  if  w^e  consider  them 
as  a  class.  In  our  investigations  last  year,  in  the  collection  of 
labor  statistics,  separate  from  the  factory  inspection,  we,  in  the 
last  two  months,  visited  11,065  workingmen  and  women  in  the 
shops  and  factories,  principally  in  this  city.  Of  that  number 
we  found  that  a  great  majority  were  well  educated  ;  we  found 
they  were  patrons  of  papers  and  publishers ;  we  found  they 
were  reading  men  and  women  ;  we  found  they  were  interested 
in  all  these  movements  in  their  interests;  that  they  were 
watching  our  work,  and  that  they  were  thankful  for  every- 
thing done  for  them  ;  and  while  I  feared  that  possibly  being 
in  a  sense  a  political  bureau,  as  our  bureaus  are  made  up  under 
appointments,  that  some  might  mistake  our  desires  to  assist 
them,  I  found  it  quite  to  the  contrary.  I  found,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  laboring  men,  the  labor  organization,  the  Union 
of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  or  whatever  name  they  are 
called,  have  stood  ready,  anxious  and  willing  to  correspond 
with  us  and  give  us  statistics,  and  to  give  us  the  facts  of  their 
condition. 

In  Michigan  we  found  that  a  great  number  of  the  working- 
men  own  their  own  homes.  Without  looking  at  my  paper,  I  may 
make  a  mistake  as  to  a  few  figures,  but  approximately  out  of 
the  11,000  there  were  1,600  who  owned  their  own  homes,  the 
most  of  them  free  from  incumbrance.  There  was  a  large 
number  who  had  bought  homes  on  the  installment  plan,  who 
did  not  consider  they  owned  their  homes,  but  who  eventually 
will.  We  found,  in  Michigan,  among  the  workingmen  that 
about  one-half  of  them,  or  a  trifle  over,  were  married  men, 
men  of  families.  We  discovered  that  there  was  2.2  dependent 
upon  them  of  children  ;  we  found  that  in  all  there  were  3.6  to 
be  supported  by  each  wage-earner  in  Michigan.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  unable  to  find  an  average  of  day's  wages  in 
Michigan,  from  the  fact  that  we  could  not  conceive  any  method 
in  the  Bureau  of  any  way  of  obtaining  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed. The  number  of  employed  we  could  reach  by  going  to 
their  places  of  work,  to  the  factories  and  the  workshops,  and 
even  on  the  streets  where  we  could  see  them,  and  we  could  as- 
certain in  that  way  the  average  of  day's  wages  for  all  we  found 
employed,  which  showed  that  it  was  $1.62  a  day.    Of  course,  if 
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we  had  taken  the  average  of  all  those  employed  and  unem- 
ployed, you  will  understand  it  would  have  reduced  it  very 
materially. 

We  have  made  other  investigations  that  have  brought  us 
much  closer  than  ever  to  the  working  people.  We  find  that  in 
communities  where  they  have  been  organized,  better  wages 
have  been  paid.  I  know  this.  I  have  the  facts  and  I  like  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  I  see  it  is  a  good  thing  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and 
I  find  in  encouraging  these  institutions,  you  do  no  harm,  but 
you  do  better  the  condition  of  your  laboring  people.  We  all 
remember  the  terrible  times  we  had  in  this  State  and  in  all  the 
States,  with  thousands  of  men  out  of  employment,  and  yet 
during  that  whole  period,  among  the  unemployed  in  this  city 
we  had  no  serious  troubles  or  strikes.  There  were  numerous 
minor  ones  that  needed  investigation,  but  through  the  patience 
of  the  men,  through  the  wisdom  of  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploy6,  we  passed  through  the  perilous  times  in  Michigan  with- 
out any  serious  labor  troubles ;  and  to-day  we  have  a  well 
satisfied  class  of  employers  and  employes ;  and  we  have  a 
larger  number  of  factories  running  than  for  many  years  ;  we 
have  a  better  paid  class  of  mechanics  ;  and  we  are  thankful  for 
the  position  that  Michigan's  workingman  retains  in  the  Amer- 
ican column.     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

The  President  :  It  is  always  customary  in  our  sessions  to 
discuss  papers,  although  Commissioner  Cox  does  not  wish  to 
have  his  remarks  considered  as  a  paper,  but  what  he  has  said 
is  open  for  discussion  by  members  of  the  convention,  for  any 
remarks  you  may  see  fit  to  make.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  our  session  to-night  is  simply  an  opening  session  and  that 
the  business  begins  in  the  morning,  and  that  you  have  plenty 
of  time  to  offer  remarks  on  Mr.  Cox's  paper. 

Mr.  Stainsby,  of  New  Jersey  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Commis- 
sioner Cox  how  he  makes  up  his  average  wage  per  day  ?  I  have 
only  been  in  this  work  for  thirty  days,  and  so  I  am  not  very 
well  informed  on  the  subject.  Do  you  make  your  average  by 
taking  the  labor  element  alone,  or  do  you  take  the  average 
of  those  receiving  higher  salaries  as  well,  such  as  foremen  and 
even  higher  than  that  r 

Mr.  Cox  :    I  will  tell  you  how  we  did  this  last  year's  work. 

We  started  out  to  canvass  10,000— this  year  we  are  canvassing 

50,000.  t  We  sent  special  canvassers  into  shops,  and  took  them 

all  regardless  of  what  wages  were  paid,  or  of  the  goods  manu- 
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factured.  It  embraced  shops  where  overalls  were  manufac- 
tured, to  the  highest  class  of  skilled  mechanics  ;  we  took  all 
classes  of  mechanics,  of  workingmen  and  women.  Those 
blanks  were  returned  to  the  Bureau  ;  were  there  systematically 
sorted  into  special  trades ;  then  each  trade  was  taken  and 
scaled  down  ;  then  the  number  of  employes  was  taken  and  the 
total  profit  of  the  day's  wage  was  taken  from  those  factories 
and  divided  by  the  total  number  of  employ^  found,  which 
gave  us  the  result.  We  took  the  superintendents  and  we  took 
the  foremen.  We  took  the  foremen  who  were  reported  and 
they  were  classified  as  foremen,  the  superintendents  were 
classified  as  superintendents,  and  very  singularly  we  found 
that  the  foremen  earned  more  money  than  the  superintendents 
in  many  instances,  but  I  don't  know  what  brought  that  about. 
In  making  your  averages  you  will  find  no  difficulty  at  all.  The 
only  thing  that  annoyed  me  was  to  find  the  percentage  that 
was  not  working.  That  would  be  important  statistics.  It  is 
an  awful  hard  thing,  however,  to  discover  that  percentage  when 
they  are  not  working,  unless  you  make  a  canvass  of  ever\'" 
man.    I  don't  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  or  not, 

Mr.  Stainsby :  Well,  it  answers  it  partially ;  but  what  I 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  you  classified  the  boys  and  girls 
and  all  together,  and  then  gave  an  average  of  $r.62. 

Mr.  Cox  :  Yes,  we  took  the  whole  of  them.  Then  in  addition 
to  that  we  subdivided  the  work  and  gave  an  average  for  the 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  and 
twenty,  which  gave  a  wage  of  $2.10  a  week.  We  found  the 
average  of  women's  wages  to  be  $4.40. 

Mr.  Stainsby  :    Do  you  give  that  in  your  published  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Cox  :    That  is  in  the  published  report ;  yes. 

The  President :  If  there  are  no  other  remarks  to  be  made 
upon  the  statement  of  Commissioner  Cox,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
will  be  in  order. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  9.30  a.  m.,  June  15th. 
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MORNING   SESSION,  JUNE  15TH. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
President,  with  the  following  gentlemen  in  attendance  : 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Samuel  B.  Home,  Commissioner,  and  William  W.  Ives,  Chief  Clerk, 
Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

David  Ross,  Secretary  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

John  B.  Connor,  Chief  of  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Samuel  W.  Matthews.  Commissioner  of  Maine  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Joseph  L.  Cox,  Commissioner  of  Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics. 

William  Stainsby,  Chief  of  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

John  T.  McDonough,  Commissioner  of  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

James  W.  Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  and  James  M.  Clark,  Chief 
of  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Jndustrial  Statistics. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics- 
Lucas  Moore,  Commissioner  of  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor 
and  Statistics. 

L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Halford  Erickson,  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  States  and  Territories 
having  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  or  kindred  offices  or  depart- 
ments. For  each  State  or  Territory  there  is  given  the  title  of 
the  office,  the  date  of  its  establishment,  the  method  of  publishing 
its  regular  reports  (annually  or  biennially),  the  title  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  in  charge,  the  name  of  the  present  incumbent, 
and  his  postoffice  address  : 

United  States  Department  of  Labor — Established  as  Bureau  of  Labor,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1885  ;  made  a  Department  of  Labor  June  13,  1888.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wrij?ht,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Established  June  23,  1869. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  April  12,  1872. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  James  M.  Clark,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 

Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  July  12,  1873.  Abol- 
ished July  23,  1875.  Re-established  April  23,  1885.  Annual  reports.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Samuel  B.  Home,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kentucky  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics— First  established 
March  20,  1876,  as  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Statistics;  the  duties 
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of  the  bureau  were  eDiarged  and  present  name  adopted  April  2,  1892.  Biennial 
reports.  Commissioner  of  Agriculturef  Labor  and  Statistics.  Lucas  Moore. 
Frankfort.  Ky. 

Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection — Established  March  19. 
1879;  enlarged  March  23,  1883.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Arthur  Rozelle,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  May  5,  1877.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor.  John  P.  Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries — Established  March 
27,  1878.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries, William  Stainsby,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Ksiablished  May  29,  1879.  Biennial  re- 
ports.     Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  David  Ross,  Springfield,  III. 

Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics— Established  March  29.  1879.  Biennial  re- 
ports.    Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  John  B.  Conner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Established  May  4,  1883.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  T.  McDonough,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  3,  1883.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  E.  L.  Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — Established  June  6. 
1883.     Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Joseph  L.  Cox,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  April  3,  1883.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Halford  Erickson,  Madison,  "Wis. 

Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  April  3,  1884.  Biennial  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  E.  O'Bleness,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Maryland  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  March  27,  1884. 
Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  J.  D.  Wade, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  5,  1885.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  29,  1887. 
Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  E.  Tiepke,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nebraska  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — Established  March  31. 
1S87.  Biennial  reports.  The  (Governor,  ex-officio  Commissioner.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  S.  J.  Kent,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  — Established  February  28.  1887. 
Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  James  Y.  Hamrick,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Maine  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  7,  1887.  Annual  re* 
ports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Augusta,  Me. 

Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  as  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
March  8.  1887  ;  enlarged  and  changed  to  Bureau  of  Labor,  April  1893.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  L.  G.  Powers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Colorado  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  24,  1887.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  H.  Klett,  Denver,  Colo. 

West  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor  -Established  February  22,  1889.  Annual  re- 
ports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  I.  V.  Barton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

North  Dakota  Department  of  .Agriculture  and  Labor — Established  October  i. 
1890.    Biennial  reports.    Commissioner  of  Labor,  H.  U.  Thomas,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 
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Tennessee   Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics  and    Mines^Establisbed   March   23, 

1 891.  Annual  reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor.  A.  D.  Hargis,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Montana  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and   Industry — Established  February 

1 7.  '893.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor.  J.  H.  Calderhead,  Helena, 
Mont. 

New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  March  30,  1893.  Biennial 
reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  Julian  F.  Trask,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Washington  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  June  11.  1897.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  P.  C.  Adam's,  Olympia,  Wash.;  and  Industrial  Vir- 
ginia Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  established  March  3,  1898.  A.  P.  Montague, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Richmond,  Va. 

FOREIGN  BUREAUS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

In  Belgium  the  Office  du  Travail  (Ministere  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail)  was 
established  in  1895  at  Brussels,  the  official  head  of  the  office  being  entitled  **  Chef." 
A  superior  council  of  labor  (conseil  supeiieur  du  travail),  which  made  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  matters  relating  to  labor,  has  been  in  existence  since  April  7, 

1892.  November  12,  1894,  a  separate  labor  bureau,  similar  to  the  American  and 
French  type,  was  created  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Industry,  and 
Public  Works.  But  in  1895  this  department  was  separated  into  two  departments, 
known  as  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  and  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Labor,  and  the  newly  created  labor  bureau  was  made  a  division  under 
this  latter  department. 

In  France  the  Office  du  Travail  (Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  riodustrie,  des 
Postes  et  des  Telegraphes)  was  established  July  21,  1891,  at  Paris,  the  official  head 
of  the  office  being  entitled  '*  Directeur.*'  The  publications  of  the  bureau  consist  of 
special  reports  on  particular  subjects,  of  which  a  number  are  issued  each  year,  and 
since  January  i,  1894,  a  monthly  bulletin,  '*  Bulletin  de  I'Office  du  Travail." 

In  Germany  the  Kommission  fuer  Arbeiter  Statistik  was  established  June  i , 
189T,  at  Berlin.  This  is  a  permanent  commission,  which  issues  special  reports 
from  time  to  time  on  particular  questions  and  reports  of  the  minutes  of  its  meetings. 
The  material  collected  by  it  is  compiled  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  established 
in  1893  at  London,  the  official  head  of  the  office  being  entitled  "  Commissioner."  A 
service  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  labor  has  been  in  exist- 
ence under  the  Board  of  Trade  since  March  2,  1886.  In  1893  this  service  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  given  its  present  name.  Its  reports,  therefore,  date  from 
1886-7.  <^nd  consist  of  annual  reports  of  operations  and  statistical  abstracts,  annual 
reports  on  strikes  and  lockouts,  annual  reports  on  trades  unions,  annual  reports  on 
wages  (contemplated),  special  reports,  and  since  May,  1893,  a  monthly  *' Labor 
Gazette." 

In  Switzerland  the  Secretariat  Ouvrier  Suisse  was  constituted  Dec.  20,  1886, 
at  Berne.  The  *'  Secretariat "  is  an  officer  of  the  federation  of  labor  organizations, 
but  is  subsidized  by  the  government,  which  directs  him  to  make  certain  reports^ 
His  publications  consist  of  annual  and  special  reports. 

In  Ontario.  Canada,  a  bureau  of  industries  was  organized  under  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  March  10,  1882,  the  official  head  of  the  bureau  being  styled 
Secretary.     Annual  and  occasional  special  reports  are  issued. 
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In  New  Zealand  a  bureau  of  industries  was  created  in  1892.  In  the  follow, 
ing  year  the  designation  of  the  bureau  was  changed  to  that  of  Department  of  Labor. 
Its  publications  consist  of  annual  reports  and  a  monthly  journal  commenced  in 
March,  1893,  under  the  title  *'  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Labor,"  which  after  the  issue 
of  a  few  numbers  was  changed  to  that  of  **  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labor." 

We  have  been  informed  unofficially  that  an  office  for  the  collection  of  labor 
statistics  has  recently  been  established  in  Spain. 

The  above  statement  is  believed  to  include  information  concerning  all  bureaus 
of  foreign  governments  especially  created  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  sta- 
tistics relating  ^to  labor.  It  is  not  a  statement,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  governments  publish  labor  statistics,  as  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  publications  of  the  central  statistical  bureaus  or 
other  offices  of  foreign  governments. — Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Depattment 
of  Labor^  l^ovember^  ^^9S' 

The  President :  If  you  will  please  be  in  order  we  will  com- 
mence the  work  of  the  convention.  I  will  ask  the  Secretar}^  if 
he  has  any   communications  to  be  read  ? 

The  Secretary :  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  our  association,  held  in  New  York  on  January  27th,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  the  committee  recommend  to  the  con- 
vention that  Gen.  James  W.  Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  be  made  an  honorary  member,  with 
full  privilege  of  participation  in  the  deliberation  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  in  harmony  with  that  vote  I  move  that  Gen.  Latta 
be  declared  an  honorary  member  of  the  association. 

New  York. — McDonough  :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  concur- 
ring in  the  recommendation  of  this  committee.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
very  wise  thing  to  do.  Wc  have  had  the  General  with  us  so 
long  and  w^e  know  him  so  well,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  ver}- 
proper  thing,  and  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President :  Are  there  any  other  matters  to  come  before 
us  this  morning  before  proceeding  to  the  general  work  of  the 
convention  ?  If  not,  the  Secretary  will  please  call  on  the  States 
and  Commissioners  will  answer  to  their  names,  relative  to  their 
work,  and  as  one  of  our  Commissioners,  Mr.  Powers,  of.  Min- 
nesota, is  obliged  to  leave  for  New  York  this  afternoon,  if 
there  is  no  objection  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  call  on  him 
first. 

The  Secretary :  It  was  my  intention  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Powers  first ;  I  therefore  call  upon  the  Hon.  L.  G.  Powers, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
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Minnesota — Mr.  Powers :  One  portion  of  our  statistical 
work  in  Minnesota  this  year  has  been  the  continuation  or  com- 
pletion of  studies  begun  in  preceding  years.  The  statistics  of 
mortgage  foreclosures  begun  in  the  third  report  of  our  depart- 
ment are  now  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1897.  I 
will  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts  brought  out 
by  these  studies. 

In  the  older  half  of  the  State,  in  which  the  farmers  twenty 
years  ago  were  largely,  if  not  almost  exclusively,  engaged  in 
wheat  raising,  but  in  which,  since  1880,  there  has  been  grad- 
ually developing  a  wise  system  of  diversified  agriculture,  in- 
cluding large  dairy  and  cattle  interests,  there  is  shown  a  most 
remarkable  decrease  in  mortgage  foreclosures.  In  one  group 
of  twenty-three  of  these  oldest  settled  counties,  the  number  of 
foreclosures,  the  amount  involved  and  the  acres  included, 
were,  in  1896  and  1897,  less  than  one-fourth  as  great  as  in 
1 881  and  1882.  This  reduction  has  taken  place  in  connection 
with  an  increase  of  the  acres  of  taxable  land,  and  the  average 
value  of  land  per  acre.  Thus  while  jn  1880  and  1881  one  acre 
of  land  was  sold  each  year  on  an  average  for  every  91.  i  acres 
of  taxable  land,  in  1896  and  1897  there  was  only  one  for  every 
457,  or  less  than  one-fifth  as  many  relatively.  If  account  could 
be  taken  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  land,  the  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  foreclosures,  in  dollars  and  cents,  would  be 
shown  to  be  still  greater  relatively.  This  decrease  has  been 
proceeding  almost  uninterruptedly  from  1881  to  the  present 
time.  It  has  kept  even  pace  with  the  development  of  a  good 
system  of  agriculture.  Probably  no  equal  farm  area  in  the 
United  States  is  so  free  from  mortgage-  foreclosures,  or  its 
citizens  so  generally  prosperous  as  the  counties  in  this 
group. 

But  while  there  has  been  this  wonderful  decrease  in  mort- 
gage foreclosures  in  these  older  counties,  and  in  other  counties 
with  diversified  agriculture,  there  has  been  no  such  gain  in 
the  counties  still  wholly  or  even  mainly  devoted  to  raising 
wheat.  These  counties  in  1894  and  1895,  ^^^  ^  relative  amount 
of  foreclosures  practically  identical  with  that  which  existed 
among  them  in  i884-'85  and  again  in  1890  and  1891.  These 
were  the  years  of  maximum  foreclosures  in  these  weak  counties. 
These  years,  or  periods,  have  alternated  with  short  periods  of 
fewer  foreclosures  according  to  the  price  of  wheat,  or  the  state 
of  the  crop.    The  contrast  here  presented  shows  the  value  of 
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good  methods  of  farming  and  of  diversified  agriculture  as  can 
be  illustrated  in  probably  no  other  way,  at  least  statistically. 

From  the  data  relating  to  mortgage  foreclosures  on  city  or 
town  lots  other  lessons  may  be  deduced.  In  the  three  city 
counties,  including  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  the  maxi- 
mum of  foreclosures  was  reached  in  1894,  the  year  after  the 
panic.  Since  that  time  the  trend  has  been  to  a  decrease, 
showing  an  improvement  in  business  conditions.  In  the  sev- 
enty-eight other  counties,  the  maximum  of  foreclosures,  on 
this  class  of  property  was,  in  1892,  the  year  before  the  panic. 
The  general  improvement  that  had  been  going  on  in  agricul- 
ture in  these  counties  was  able  to  more  than  balance  the  re- 
sults of  the  panic  and  hence  no  trace  of  the  financial  depression, 
through  which  the  country  has  been  passing,  can  be  found  in 
these  foreclosures.  The  figures  here  shown  give  the  general 
prosperity  of  most  of  our  Minnesota  small  towns  and  cities  all 
through  the  present  decade. 

Another  line  of  investigation  which  will  be  completed  in  the 
next  four  weeks  is  one  to.  which  I  have  called  attention  in  the 
last  two  conventions.  It  is  the  study  of  taxation  in  Minnesota. 
By  this  investigation  it  was  sought  to  gain  definite  information 
upon  a  number  of  points  of  wide,  general  interest.  An  effort 
was  made  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  was  possible,  whether  the 
poorer  owners  of  real  property  were  taxed  relatively  more  or 
less  than  the  richer.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  learn  whether 
improved  or  unimproved  real  property  was  taxed  the  heavier. 
Incidental  to  securing  information  upon  these  subjects,  it  was 
sought  to  throw  all  light,  that  was  possible,  upon  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  several  counties  in  the  State. 

In  this  investigation  were  tabulated  all  the  mortgage  fore- 
closures in  the  State  for  1895,  and  for  a  number  of  counties  in 
1896,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  lands  thus  sold.  The  in- 
struments thus  tabulated  in  1895  were  5,518  in  number  and 
included  sheriff  certificates  for  nearly  eleven  million  dollars. 
The  bona  fide  sales  of  real  property  by  warranty  deeds  for  the 
same  years  and  counties  was  also  ascertained  and  separately 
tabulated.  In  1895  the  instruments  included  in  the  tables 
were  26,881  in  number,  and  included  transfers  amounting  to 
over  fifty  million  dollars.  Including  the  counties  tabulated  for 
1896  the  total  number  of  instruments  tabulated  was  nearly 
40,000  and  included  amounts  aggregating  over  forty  million 
dollars  of  sales,  either  by  warranty  deed  or  sheriff  certificate. 
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The  record  of  these  sales  have  been  tabulated  according  to 
the  value  of  the  lands  sold.  The  percentage  of  assessed  value 
to  the  selling  value  was  also  calculated.  The  following  exhibit 
will  present  for  1895,  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  results  both 
for  mortgage  foreclosures  and  sales  by  warranty  deeds.  It 
gives  the  amounts  of  sales  and  the  percentage  of  the  selling 
value,  as  expressed  in  the  deeds  of  sale,  that  was  represented 
by  the  assessment  placed  upon  the  land  by  the  assessors : 


Classification  Pbrcentaob  or  Assbssbd  Valub  of  Stated  Value. 

AMnrTMnv  Mortgage  Warranty 

AMOUNTS.  Foreclosures.  Deeds. 

$  500.  and  less i37-70  52.33 

501.  to  $1,000 .  92.17  51.26 

1,001.  to- 3,000 79.83  46.44 

2,001.  to    3,000 79.46  41.39 

3.001.  to    5,000 79.85  38.21 

5,001.  to  10,000 83.18  38.79 

Over  $10,000 90.39  3764 

Total *         8628  41.55 

$2,000  and  less 90.64  49  36 

Over  $2,000 84.32  38.84 


The  average  for  all  the  instruments  tabulated  was,  for  the 
mortgage  foreclosures  and  also  for  the  deeds,  a  little  less  than 
$2,000.  The  tables  show  for  both  class  of  instruments  that  the 
pieces  of  real  property  sold  for  less  than  this  average  amount, 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  records  to  be  assessed  much  heavier 
than  those  worth  more  than  the  average.  In  the  case  of  sales 
by  mortgage  foreclosures  it  exists  only  in  the  rural  countries. 
There  is  but  an  insignificant  variation  of  this  kind  in  the 
three  large  cities. 

In  the  case  of  the  mortgage  foreclosures  for  the  rural 
counties  the  percentage  of  assessment  is  largest  with  the 
smaller  sales  and  decline  with  great  regularity  to  the  largest. 
With  the  deeds  of  both  rural  and  city  counties  the  percentage 
begins  large  with  the  smaller  amounts  and  declines  until  after 
the  average  sale  is  passed  when  they  remain  tolerably  fixed 
and  stationary.  With  the  mortgage  foreclosures  in  the  city 
counties  the  percentage  is  high  for  the  small  amounts,  declines 
to  the  sum  of  $1,000,  then  remains  fixed  until  after  the  sum  of 
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$5,000  is  passed,  and  thereafter  rises  giving  large  percentage 
for  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  smaller  for  the  intermediate.  Of 
the  land  conveyed  by  deeds,  over  three-fifths  were  substantially 
assessed  •  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  of  the  sales  by  mortgage  fore- 
closures about  one-half.  These  facts  point  to  a  wonderful  uni- 
formity of  assessment  for  the  great  body  of  lands  and  a  special 
apparent  extra  assessment  for  the  smaller  and  less  valuable 
properties.  The  apparent  extra  assessment  against  the  very 
poorest  show,  by  the  data  of  sheriff  certificates,  is  much  greater 
relatively  and  actually  than  that  indicated  by  the  warranty 
deeds,  although  that  for  the  poorer  half  is  greater  as  indicated 
by  the  warranty  deeds. 

The  greater  percentage  of  apparent  assessment  on  pieces 
of  land  selling  for  less  than  $1,000  by  foreclosure  proceedings 
than  by  warranty  deed  is  unquestionably  due  partly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  poorer  credit  which  the  poor  man  is  able  to 
secure.  Borrowing  money  he  sometimes  gives  security  on  his 
home  for  a  loan  that  represents  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
value  of  the  same.  Unable  to  meet  his  debt,  when  it  falls  due, 
his  home  is  sold  by  the  sheriff  for  a  fraction  of  what  it  is 
worth.  He  suffers  a  great  loss.  The  high  percentage  of 
assessment  for  foreclosures  under  $1,000,  shown  in  the  exhibit, 
in  large  part,  at  least,  represent  this  loss  and  not  an  injust 
assessment.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  misfortune  for  the  poor, 
more  than  a  legal  crime  perpetrated  against  them  by  the 
assessors  and  tax  gatherers.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  grows  out 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  poor  man  borrows  money 
and  finds  himself  unable  to  meet  his  legal  obligation. 

The  special  investigation  of  our  agents  show  that  some  at 
least  of  the  apparent  discrimination  against  the  poor  shown  in 
the  assessment  of  lands  sold  by  warranty  deeds  grows  out  of 
the  allied  sources  of  misfortune  to  the  poor.  The  poor  man 
buys  a  lot  in  a  city  or  town,  or  some  acre  property  in  the 
country.  He  pays  for  it  in  whole,  or  in  part.  He  wishes  to 
realize  some  ready  money  by  the  sale  of  this  land.  To  do  so 
he  must  and  does  sell  at  a  greater  sacrifice  than  his  more  pros- 
perous neighbor.  He  may  be  assessed  as  justly  in  the  opinion 
of  both  the  richer  or  poorer  men,  but  every  piece  of  land  sold 
at  a  sacrifice  appears  in  an  investigation  such  as  the  one  made 
by  our  Bureau  as  a  tract  assessed  more  heavily  than  it  ought. 
Some  at  least  of  the  apparent  inequality  of  taxation  shown  in 
the  tables  is  thus  caused.  It  represents  a  misfortune,  compel 
ling  the  poor  man  to  part  with  his  land  at  a  sacrifice. 
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These  misfortunes  do  not,  however,  account  for  all  the 
apparent  injustice  in  the  assessment  rolls  shown  by  the  per- 
centages of  the  exhibit  here  made  and  shown  more  extensively 
in  the  detailed  tables  of  our  report. 

There  are  other  wrongs  against  the  poor  covered  up  by 
these  percentages.  In  many  of  our  larger  and  smaller  cities 
and  towns  speculators  having  land  to  sell  to  the  poorer  people 
accept,  without  protest,  a  heavy  assessment  of  their  lands. 
Such  assessments  assist  them  in  selling  the  property  at  large 
relative  prices.  Of  the  sales  of  town  property  under  $i,ooo,  a 
large  share,  at  least  one-third,  are  sales  by  such  speculators  to 
the  poor,  and  not  sales  by  the  poor  men  of  their  own  lands. 
They  show  the  extra  assessment  thus  accepted  to  aid  in  work- 
ing off  the  lands  at  a  good  price.  In  this  way  many  a  man  or 
woman  in  moderate  circumstances  is  led  to  give  more  for 
property  than  it  is  worth,  and  this  combined  with  the  facts 
mentioned  above,  intensifies  the  loss  where  the  land  has  to  be 
sold,  as  so  often  it  is,  at  a  forced  sale. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  percentages  of  assessment 
obtained  from  this  investigation  is  the  large  relative  number 
of  deeds  that  are  placed  on  record  that  do  not  express  the  triie 
consideration  for  the  transfers.  Some  are  given,  to  correct  the 
title,  for  smaller  considerations  than  the  value  of  the  land. 
Other  warranty  deeds  actually  close  out  a  mortgage.  They  but 
surrender  the  equity  of  the  mortgagee  in  his  land.  All  these 
and  other  similar  classes  of  instruments  aid  in  swelling  the 
relative  and  actual  number  of  deeds  for  a  small  consideration 
and  an  apparent  heavy  assessment. 

Another  set  of  factors  act  to  reduce  the  apparent  assessment 
of  all  the  classes  of  property  of  a  higher  value.  Many  deeds 
are  given  which  represent  real  estate  or  other  trades.  A  high 
nominal  consideration  is  set  forth  in  the  instruments. 

When  account  is  taken  of  all  these  facts  there  is  created  a 
strong  probability  that  much  if  not  the  greater  share  of  the 
apparent  higher  taxation  of  the  poor  shown  in  the  tables  of 
our  report,  and  those  of  all  similar  investigations,  do  not  show 
a  crime  against  the  poor  by  our  assessors,  but  the  combined 
result  of  these  other  social  and  economical  factors.  In  part 
these  percentages  represent  fallacies  growing  out  of  these  ficti- 
tious and  unreal  transfers.  They  also,  in  part,  represent  these 
wrongs  and  swindles  perpetrated  against  the  poor  purchasers 
of  speculative  real  estate.    They  also,  in  part,  tell  the  story  of 
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the  poor  man's  misfortunes  and  his  sacrifice  and  losses  when 
trying  to  secure  ready  money  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  lot. 

The  value  of  an  investigation  into  taxation  such  as  this  one, 
based  upon  tabulated  sales  of  real  estate,  by  deeds  and  sheriff 
certificates,  has  been  found  to  have  very  great  limitations  as  a 
measure  of  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  upon  different  com- 
munities. It  is  valuable  in  measuring  the  relative  assessment 
in  two  cities,  such  as  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  with  economic 
conditions  nearly  the  same.  It  is  also  valuable  as  between  two 
agricultural  communities  or  any  other  communities  of  like 
conditions.  It  is  not  very  decisive  as  between  the  city  and  the 
country. 

A  most  instructive  anomaly  in  statistics  is  brought  out  in 
the  investigation  of  the  relative  assessment  of  improved  and 
unimproved  real  estate.  The  data  for  mortgage  foreclosures 
appear  to  show  that  in  our  State  the  improved  property  bears 
a  heavier  share  of  taxation  than  does  the  unimproved  property. 
This  would  support  the  contention  of  our  single  tax  friend. 
The  data  from  warranty  deeds  leads  to  the  very  opposite  result. 
At  present  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  anomaly  has  pre- 
sented itself.  Of  the  other  statistical  investigations  that  we 
are  carrying  on,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  two  special  studies  we 
have  just  begun.  One  is  a  study  of  trade  unions  and  the  other 
labor  organizations.  The  other  is  a  wage  investigation  based 
upon  the  pay-rolls  of  some  large  factories  and  also  of  all  the 
railroads  of  our  State. 

Our  appropriations  are  the  same  as  last  year,  $12,500  per 
year.  This  includes  the  appropriation  for  our  factory  inspection 
work  as  well  as  for  the  statistical.  It  includes  all  salaries  and 
incidental  expenses,  except  printing  of  reports. 

The  President :  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll  for  respon- 
ses in  the  order  of  the  list. 

The  Secretary  :  The  National  Bureau— our  worthy  Presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

President  Wright. — Gentlemen  :  I  can  state  very  briefly 
what  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  is  doing  at  the 
present  time.  I  hardly  need  state  it  because  you  are  all  quite 
familiar  with  it. 

The  chief  work  is  that  of  the  collection  of  statistics  con- 
cerning private  and  public  water,  gas  and  electric  light  plants. 
I  think  I  need  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  this  is  the  most  diffi- 
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cult  investigation  we  have  ever  undertaken.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  the  original  idea  was  that  the  work  should  be  done 
contemporaneously  throughout  the  country  by  all  the  Commis- 
sioners in  connection  with  our  own  office,  and  a  brief  prelimi- 
nary schedule  was  prepared  for  that  purpose.  It  soon  devel- 
oped, however,  that  that  schedule  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
secure  results  upon  which  any  valuable  conclusions  could  be 
based.  Furthermore,  in  studying  the  phrases  used  by  elec- 
tricians and  by  the  manufacturers  of  gas,  it  was  learned  that 
no  accurate  conclusion  could  be  reached  relative  to  measure- 
ments. Electricians  and  others  interested  would  have  con- 
sidered the  investigation  somewhat  absurd  had  it  been  carried 
out  on  the  original  schedule.  Learning  these  things  we 
thought  it  best  at  Washington  to  reorganize  the  schedule  as 
you  all  know  and  it  was  sent  out  to  you.  That  involved  a  vast 
deal  of  work  and  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money  and 
the  employment  of  a  force  with  which  the  State  offices  were 
not  generally  equipped.  Being  thoroughly  interested  in  carry- 
ing out  the  investigation  it  seemed  expedient  to  say  to  the 
Commissioners  that  we  would  carry  out  the  investigation  on 
the  basis  of  the  reconstructed  schedule,  doing  all  the  work, 
furnishing  the  men  and  the  means  and  turning  over  to  each 
Commissioner  separately  the  results.  There  are  some  States 
able  to  help  us  in  this  matter,  so  we  are  co-operating  with  them. 
We  always  send  the  experts  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  State 
in  which  they  work  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  and  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  complications. 

Difficult  as  this  work  is  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
to  you  to-day  that  it  is  proceeding  with  fair  success — with  much 
better  success  than  I  expected.  We  shall  secure  returns  from 
all  the  municipal  works  in  the  country,  and  we  shall  secure 
facts  from  a  sufficient  number  of  private  works  to  warrant  con- 
clusive comparisons  on  water,  electricity  and  gas  under  the 
different  methods  of  control,  whether  private  or  municipal. 

There  is  no  particular  objection  on  the  part  of  municipal 
works  to  make  returns,  but  objections  are  often  made  on  the 
part  of  private  concerns  to  answering  the  questions.  Never- 
theless, there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  private  concerns 
patriotic  enough  and  interested  enough  in  securing  accurate 
statistics  to  make  the  returns.  There  is  a  peculiar  feature  in 
this  investigation,  and  that  is,  that  private  concerns  are  more 
competent   to   make   returns  than   municipal   ones,  and  less 
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willing  ;  the  municipal  ones  are  more  willing  and  less  able  to 
do  so,  and  a  very  brief  examination  of  the  subject  will  show 
why.  The  private  concerns  manage  their  affairs  on  business 
principles  with  comprehensive  methods  of  book-keeping  and 
all  that,  but  they  are  somehow  exceedingly  fearful  that  their 
results  will  show  that  their  charges  are  too  high  for  gas  or 
electricity,  and  hence  some  legislature  will  compel  them  to 
sell  their  products  at  a  less  rate.  Nevertheless,  I  find,  among 
a  great  many  managers  of  private  concerns,  that  they  will  be 
very  glad  if  any  investigation  shows  that  the  cost  of  gas  on  an 
average  in  the  different  States  will  be  followed  by  legislation, 
reducing  gas  perhaps  to  sixty  cents  a  thousand,  and  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  say  every  time  they  have  reduced  the 
price  of  gas,  they  have  made  money,  because  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration is  not  increased,  while  the  consumption  of  gas  or 
electricity  is  increased  largely,  and  hence  the  returns  for  the 
company  are  much  better. 

Municipal  works  find  a  difficulty  in  reaching  a  fairly  exact 
cost  of  production,  because  many  officers  that  are  put  on  the 
city  or  town  pay-rolls,  as  officers  of  the  municipality,  while  the 
cost  should  be  properly  charged  to  the  cost  of  producing  or 
furnishing  water,  gas  or  electricity.  All  these  difficulties  have 
to  be  met.  We  have  to  use  a  good  deal  of  diplomacy  to  secure 
returns,  but  I  find  where  many  gasworks  are  owned  by  a  syii- 
dicate,  or  one  gentleman  is  president  of  a  dozen,  fifteen  or 
twenty  works,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  have 
been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  investment,  they  are  willing, 
on  a  proper  representation,  to  consolidate  their  reports  and 
give  them  to  the  department  in  this  way,  and  by  pledging  the 
department  to  the  elimination  of  names,  using  merely  the  facts 
— and  of  course  that  is  all  we  want — we  are  able  to  get  them. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  competition  with  us  or  with  you.  We 
are  considering  the  larger  question  which  goes  to  effect  the 
cost,  but  it  does  not  matter  if  we  do  not  consider  all  of  them, 
because  the  basis  of  comparison  will  be  ample.  It  is  nec- 
essary we  should  secure  the  leading  facts  regarding  the  mu- 
nicipal works  in  this  country,  in  order  that  both  the  adv^ocates 
and  opponents  of  municipal  control  may  know  the  extent  to 
which  municipal  control  has  been  carried  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  line  of  the  work  of  the  department  for  the  present 
year,  and  I  want  you  to  know  it  will  take  some  time  to  com- 
plete it,  but  as  fast  as  it  is  completed  each  State  will  be  furn- 
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ished   with  the  facts  for  their  individual  use,  and  when  the 
whole  thing  is  completed,  a  summary  of  the  United  States. 

The  department  has  carried  out  what  it  has  been  inci- 
dentally working  upon  for  three  or  four  years,  the  computation 
of  wages  and  time  employed  for  the  commercial  countries  of 
the  world.  This  will  be  a  work  of  nearly  3,000  pages,  and  is 
nearing  completion.  We  expect  to  print  in  a  few  weeks  a 
report  upon  the  liquor  traffic.  This  report  is  a  brief  one  and 
will  be  out  soon,  as  I  have  said.  It  comprehends  three  or  four 
distinct  features.  First,  the  production  of  liquors  of  all 
kinds,  in  securing  the  facts  for  which  we  have  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  ;  the  consump- 
tion of  liquors ;  the  revenue  from  the  traffic,  whether  received 
by  municipalities,  counties,  states,  or  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ;  whether  from  fines  or  sales,  or  in  whatever  way. 
We  also  report  what  corporations  are  doing  everywhere 
towards  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  habit,  or  control  of  it  in 
great  works,  or  in  railroads.  This,  of  course,  is  sociology,  but 
it  has  an  economic  bearing. 

This  comprehends  the  general  work  of  the  department^ 
except  the  bimonthly  bulletin  work,  of  which  you  know  one- 
half  at  least  is  the  result  of  original  investigation,  taking  up 
those  questions  which  everybody  wants  to  know  about  at  once. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  vehicle  for  the  publication  of  facts,  and 
in  it,  as  you  have  already  noticed,  we  have  been  abl^  to  adopt  a 
method  which  is  hardly  possible  in  the  great  annual  reports 
of  the  department,  or  even  in  the  large  special  reports,  and 
that  is,  bringing  our  facts  very  largely  into  the  text  state- 
ments,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Michigan  mentioned  last  night. 
That  is  to  say,  while  these  reports  as  published  in  the  bi- 
monthly bulletin  are  facts  from  original  sources,  they  are 
usually  stated  in  a  way  to  popularize  them  ;  to  make  them 
more  readily  understood,  which  makes  them  more  valuable, 
and  the  responses  from  this  class  of  work  have  been  so  en- 
couraging that  Congress  is  constantly  increasing  the  issue  of 
the  bulletin.  It  gives  to  the  political  economist  information 
on  questions  he  is  discussing,  to  the  social  economist,  to  the 
reformer,  and  to  the  labor  organizations  the  information  they 
want.  All  through  the  country  unions  have  been  securing 
for  the  year  past  these  bulletins  for  their  reading  rooms,  and 
they  find  they  are  straightforward  statements  of  facts,  and 
this,  I  believe,  is  a  very  valuable  feature  of  statistical  work. 
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The  difficulty  is  to  introduce  it  in  the  annual  reports.  Just  so 
far  as  these  Bureaus  can  popularize  their  work  and  bring  it  to 
every  man,  so  that  scientist  or  laymen  can  understand  it,  we 
are  adding  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Bureaus,  and  these 
bulletins  which  some  of  the  individual  States  are  publishing, 
are  very  advantageous  in  this  respect.  They  are  valuable  in 
bringing  constantly  before  the  public  the  work  of  our  offices. 
The  annual  report,  or  as  in  some  States,  the  biennial  report, 
comes  at  such  wide  periods  that  a  person  sometimes  forgets 
there  was  any  ever  before  that,  while  if  we  publish  a  quarterly 
or  a  bimonthly  bulletin,  we  are  sending  something  of  value  to 
the  public  all  the  time  ;  hence  we  have  found  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  bulletin  has  been  one  of  the  best  things  the 
government  has  authorized.  As  you  know,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  now  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  State 
Department,  are  issuing  bulletins  periodically,  and  occasionally 
advance  sheets  of  reports  of  consuls  and  representatives  of  the 
government  in  foreign  countries  are  sent  out.  The  cost  is 
not  increased,  but  the  public  interest  is  greatly  enhanced,  and 
wherever  you  can  do  that,  I  think  it  is  very  advantageous, 
even  though  the  bulletins  are  afterwards  bound  and  made  a 
volume  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Matthews,  of  Maine  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
in  regard  to  this  investigation  of  municipal  lighting.  Have 
you  any  idea  how  long  a  time  will  probably  elapse  before  there 
will  be  some  results  given  out  upon  this  matter  ? 

President  Wright :  That  of  course  depends  on  the  attitude 
of  the  managers.  Sometimes  we  can  get  a  schedule  from  one 
of  the  largest  works  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  then  again  it 
may  take  a  week  or  ten  days  to  secure  one  from  another. 

Mr.  Matthews :  Are  you  carrying  on  this  work  by  special 
agents  ? 

President  Wright :  By  agents.  They  visited  every  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Matthews  :    Take  my  State,  for  instance  ? 

President  Wright :  There  has  been  no  one  there  yet,  but 
they  will  be  sent  there  as  soon  as  they  can  be  released  from 
the  work  which  they  now  have  in  hand. 

Mr.  Matthews  :  1  was  interested  in  that,  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  about  fifty  plants  in  our  State,  mostly  private,  and  I 
have  received  returns  from  about  one-half  of  them.    Those 
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were  received  at  the  time  I  received  your  communication, 
saying  that  the  general  government  was  carrying  on  that 
work.  Our  people  are  very  much  interested  to  know  what  the 
results  will  be. 

President  Wright :  They  will  all  be  visited,  every  one  of 
them.  We  are  aiming  to  close  the  field  work  this  calendar 
year.  It  will  not  take  long  to  tabulate  it ;  but  the  collection 
of  the  data,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  who  have  tried  it,  is  a 
pretty  difficult  thing.  Nevertheless,  we  are  succeeding.  Com- 
missioner Ross,  in  Illinois,  is  working  in  harmony  with  our 
agents.  Sometimes,  as  you  know,  managers  of  concerns  will 
give  information  to  the  federal  government  that  they  will  not 
give  to  the  State  government.  They  may  think  there  is  a  "  cat 
in  the  meal "  if  it  is  the  State,  and  not  so  on  the  other  hand,  but 
to  overcome  all  these  difficulties  is  a  great  task. 

The  Secretary  :  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
Chief.  I  received  last  evening  this  letter  from  Mr.  Wadlin. 
He  is  engaged  in  preparing  to  remove  his  present  quarters  to 
the  new  annex  to  the  State  building,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
his  State  to  be  represented  on  this  occasion,  but  he  sends  the 
following  report : 

REPORT  OF  CURRENT  WORK— MASSACHUSETTS  BUREAU. 

The  current  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  comprises 
the  following  departments : 

ON    THE    STATISTICS   OF    LABOR. 

The  report  for  1897,  the  first  part  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished this  week,  followed  immediately  by  the  remainder  of  the 
volume,  relates  mainly  to  wages. 

Part  I  covers  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices,  1 860-1 897. 
This  is  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Bureau 
of  presenting  from  time  to  time  statistics  of  this  kind,  collected 
by  its  agents  from  original  sources,  in  form  enabling  compari- 
sons to  be  made  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease.  The  figures 
for  1897  are  tabulated  in  connection  with  those  for  i860,  1872, 
1878  and  1 88 1  ;  and  were,  like  those  for  the  previous  years, 
collected  directly  from  different  establishments  in  the  specified 
industries  by  the  agents  of  the  Department,  who,  for  that  pur- 
pose visited  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  industrial  centres  of 
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the  commonwealth,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  proprietors 
obtained  the  information. 

Part  II  of  the  report  will  contain  the  third  installment  of 
the  extended  tabular  presentation  of  Graded  Weekly  Wages  in 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  which  was  begun  in 
the  report  for  1895.  This  installment  covers  employments 
whose  index  letters  are  either  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  AI,  N,  or  O ;  thus, 
with  the  preceding  installments,  bringing  the  entire  tabulation 
forward  to  cover  all  employments  within  the  index  letters  A  to 
O.  As  in  previous  years,  the  wages  are  graded  by  years  under 
five  heads,  namely,  high,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low, 
and  low.  The  presentation  will  be  continued  in  future  reports 
until  all  employments  have  been  covered,  and  will  be  supple- 
mented by  similar  presentations  as  to  prices ;  comprising  in 
the  aggregate  489,600  quotations  as  to  wages  and  166,400  as  to 
prices. 

Part  III  of  the  report  will  contain  the  usual  Labor  Chron- 
ology resumd  of  the  leading  events  of  the  year  relating  to 
labor,  labor  legislation  of  the  year,  etc. 

ON    THE    ANNUAL    STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTL'RES. 

The  regular  annual  report  on  this  subject  is  in  press  and 
will  be  issued  during  the  summer.  It  will  contain  comparative 
data  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  upon  capital  invested,  stock 
used,  goods  made,  persons  employed,  wages  paid,  proportion  of 
business  done,  and  number  of  days  in  operation,  covering  the 
principal  industries  of  the  State. 

ON    THK    DECENNIAL    CENSUS    OF    1 895. 

The  reports,  practically  completed — nearly  all  of  which  will 
be  issued  during  the  present  year — cover  the  following  branches 
of  the  Census  :  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  The  Fisheries,  Com- 
merce, Libraries  and  Schools,  Defective  and  Criminal  Classes, 
and  the  Occupations  of  the  People. 

The  Bureau  publishes  (juarterly  bulletins  relating  to  indus- 
trial topics.  Besides  brief  special  articles  on  various  subjects, 
these  will  hereafter  contain  a  quarterly  review  of  employment 
and  earnings.  Our  plans  contemplate  brief  reports  from  the 
leading  industrial  places  in  the  State,  with  comparisons  from 
quarter  to  quarter  relating  to  the  condition  of  employment  and 
wages.     The  special  statistical  articles  contained  in  the  bulle- 
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tins  for  the  present  year  include  an  exhaustive  presentation 
relating  to  the  Condition  of  the  Cotton  Industry  in  Massachu- 
setts, especially  with  reference  to  southern  competition  ;  and  a 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  wealth  accumulation  through 
life  insurance,  based  upon  the  returns  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Massachusetts  from  1890  to  1895, 
inclusive. 

The  Bureau  is  now  entering  upon  two  investigations,  both 
of  which  were  ordered  by  the  Legislature  at  its  recent  session  : 
one  relating  to  Sunday  labor,  and  the  other  to  forms  of  labor 
and  co-operative  insurance  and  profit  sharing,  whereby  provi- 
sion is  made  to  secure  employes  either  a  share  of  profits  or 
sick  or  mortuary  benefits.  These  will  be  covered  during  the 
present  year,  and  form  parts  of  the  report  for  1898. 

As  contemplated  by  a  resolution  of  the  convention,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  as  to  the  regular  appropriations 
made  for  the  department  : 

For  clerical  and  contingent  expenses,  including  the  reports 
on  the  statistics  of  labor  and  the  annual  statistics  of  manu- 
factures and  bulletin  service,  §12,500. 

This  docs  not  include  the  salaries  named  below  : 

Chief,  annually,         -        -        -      $3,000 

Chief  Clerk,       ''  ...  2,000 

vSecond  Clerk,     "         -        -         -        .         1,650 

Nor  docs  it  include  the  cost  of  printing  reports,  which  is 
paid  for  out  of  a  regular  lump  appropriation  for  printing 
public  documents,  with  which  the  Bureau  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned. The  Bureau  is  now  provided  with  rented  quarters 
outside  the  State  House,  a  special  appropriation  being  made 
for  rent.  This  arrangement  practically  ceases  July  i,  when 
the  Department  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  rooms  in  the 
State  House. 

Special  investigations  ordered  by  the  Legislature,  if  involv- 
ing material  expense,  are  usually  made  under  special  appropri- 
ations ;  and  the  Decennial  Census,  of  course,  has  a  special 
appropriation. 

HORACE  G.  WADLIN,  C///>/. 
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Secretary :  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  James  M.  Clark,  Com- 
missioner. 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Clark  :  Our  work,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, is  largely  in  the  line  of  what  it  has  been  for  the  pre- 
ceding years.  In  1892  my  predecessor,  Prof.  Albert  S.  BoUes, 
prepared  and  published  an  exhaustive  article  upon  The  Liabil- 
ity of  Employers  to  their  Employes,  giving  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  upon  these  questions  up  to  January 
ist  of  that  year,  and  in  addition  containing  legislation  upon 
the  subject  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas» 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  and  in  some  of  the  foreign 
countries.  Being  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  it  was 
this  year  supplemented  by  the  same  author,  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  January  ist,  1898. 
This  will  appear  in  our  report  for  the  year  1897,  shortly  to  be 
published,  and  in  pamphlet  form  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  entire  work  is  so  complete  and  authoritative  that  it  is  being 
largely  used  in  our  State  as  a  text  book  for  schools  and  colleges. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  occupies  considerable  space. 
Reports  have  been  secured  from  every  establishment  in  the 
State,  making  the  work  a  valuable  one  in  a  census  way.  The 
making  of  wood  pulp  by  the  soda  and  sulphite  processes  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Presentations  of  pig  iron,  steel,  iron  and  steel  rolled  into 
finished  form,  and  tin-plate,  will  be  made  showing  accurately 
not  only  the  entire  production  for  the  year  of  these,  Pennsyl- 
vania's leading  industries,  but  the  value  of  the  production,  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  the  days  of  employment,  the 
aggregate  of  wages  paid,  the  average  yearly  earnings  and  the 
average  daily  wage.  The  cost  of  the  basic  materials  will  also 
be  shown,  as  well  as  the  capital  invested.  A  marked  increase 
will  be  shown  of  the  production  in  all  of  these  industries,  but 
the  most  pronounced  will  be  that  of  tin-plate,  which  will  be  not 
less  than  60  per  cent,  of  an  increase  over  1896.  I  made  a  boast, 
I  think  at  our  session  of  two  years  ago,  of  having  the  largest 
tin-plate  works  at  my  home  in  New  Castle,  in  this  countr}',  if 
not  in  any  other  country.  Some  of  you  who  were  present 
thought  my  statement  boastful,  but  since  that  time  that  plant 
has  taken  such  place  as  to  make  it  the  recognized  largest  tin- 
plate  plant  in  the  world,  but  now  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell 
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you  that  New  Castle  is  to-day  building  one  fully  a  half  larger, 
which  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  September.  The 
roofage  alone  of  this  plant  will  be  some  3,000  feet  in  length. 
This  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  in  this  country, 
gentlemen,  means  that  the  United  States,  yes,  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, if  not  New  Castle,  through  her  two  enormous  plants  will 
dictate  the  price  of  tin-plate  not  only  for  this  country,  but  for 
the  w«rld.  We  believe  the  time  will  come  with  our  improved 
machinery  and  appliances,  when  we  will  be  able  to  make  tin- 
plate  cheaper  than  it  is  made  in  Wales,  even  with  the  pauper 
wages  that  are  paid  there,  and  that  we  will  give  our  workman 
such  wages  that  he  can  hold  up  his  head  and  not  only  feel  that 
he  is  one  of  the  people,  but  be  proud  that  he  is  an  American 
citizen. 

Individual  earnings  will  be  shown,  and  although  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  in  our  report  for  1896,  they  were  compiled  from 
figures  taken  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  from  the  time-books 
and  pay-rolls  following  the  individual  wage-earner  through  the 
year  and  giving  him  credit  for  just  what  he  himself  earned, 
thus  showing  not  what  each  person  employed  averaged,  but 
what  each  person  actually  made.  In  order  that  the  presenta- 
tion might  be  equally  fair  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employed, 
care  was  exercised  that  the  names  be  taken  as  they  appeared 
upon  the  rolls  without  regard  to  wages  paid  or  to  regularity  of 
employment. 

I  think  that  about  outlines  our  work,  Mr.  President.  We 
shall  take  up,  of  course,  the  usual  strikes  and  their  causes,  as 
we  have  done  from  year  to  year,  but  that  is  practically  our  plan 
of  work  for  this  year. 


The  Secretary  :  Connecticut,  the  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Home, 
Commissioner. 

Connecticut. — By  law  the  reports  of  the  Connecticut 
Bureau  must  be  made  to  the  Governor  by  December  first  of 
each  year,  and  be  ready  for  presentation  in  printed  form  to 
the  General  Assembly  when  it  meets  in  January.  This  makes 
our  new  work  begin  on  January  first. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the 
competition  between  the  North  and  South  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, a  special  investigation  is  being  made  to  secure  data 
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for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  value  of  this  great  manufac- 
turing interest  to  the  State.  The  investigation  will  also  cover 
the  silk  and  wool  industry. 

It  is  intended  to  present  the  facts  concerning  rate  of  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  spindle  and  horse  power,  number  of  employes, 
capital  invested,  amount  paid  in  wages,  value  of  product,  etc. 

The  facts  will  be  compared  with  such  reliable  data  as  can 
be  secured  from  the  South. 

Other  work  being  done  is  the  annual  report  concerning  the 
varied  manufacturing  interests,  and  a  special  investigation 
about  the  strength  and  standing  of  organized  labor  in  the 
State.  This  is  work  that  has  never  been  done  in  Connecticut, 
and  is  meeting  with  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  labor 
unions. 

The  Bureau  is  somewhat  crippled  in  its  work  by  lack  of  a 
sufficient  appropriation.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  and 
Clerk  are  fixed  by  statute  and  remain  the  same.  The  appro- 
priation for  special  agents  for  two  years  is  $2,000,  $900  for 
extra  clerk,  and  $2,000  for  office  expenses. 

The  expense  of  printing  and  distributing  the  report  is 
borne  by  the  Comptroller's  department  from  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  Forty-five  hundred  copies  of  the  last  report 
were  printed. 


The  Secretary  :  Kentucky,  the  Hon.  Lucas  Moore,  Com- 
missioner. 

Kentucky  :  Mr.  President  :  The  work  of  the  Kentucky 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics  for  the  past  two 
years  is  embodied  in  the  twelfth  biennial  report  which  was 
issued  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  In  compiling  this 
report  I  foimd  it  impractical,  on  account  of  the  broad  field  em- 
braced in  the  duties  of  the  Bureau,  to  deal  with  special  sub- 
jects and  the  volume  is  mainly  devoted  to  acquainting  the 
world,  and  ourselves  as  well,  with  the  wonderful  resources  of 
our  State  ;  their  development  and  opportunities  for  further 
development.  The  report  contains  a  comprehensive  map  of 
each  of  the  one  himdred  and  nineteen  counties  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  products  of  the  county,  whether  of  mines, 
factories  or  fields  ;  the  character  of  labor  employed  and  its 
compensation  ;  the  presence  of  undeveloped  mineral,  timber 
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and  other  sources  of  wealth  and  the  opportunities  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capital. 

The  subject  of  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  each  of  the 
farm  crops  of  the  State  was  also  investigated,  and  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  yield  per  acre  in  each  county  given. 

The  only  notable  labor  disturbance  occurring  during  this 
time  was  the  long  strike  of  the  coal  miners  of  the  southeastern 
district.  Investigation  revealed  that  while  the  strike  was 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  scale  of  wages,  and  for  securing  some  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  weighing,  the  most  potent  influence  was  sympathy  for 
the  striking  miners  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fields.  After 
prolonged  struggle,  lasting  from  four  to  seven  months,  work 
was  resumed  at  practically  the  scale  proposed  by  the  operators 
when  the  strike  was  inaugurated.  During  this  time  the  miners 
of  the  other  two  districts  were  at  work. 

It  is  gratifying,  as  an  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  labor,  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  system  with  a  pay-roll  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
other  railroad  companies  combined,  has  given  notice  of  the 
restoration,  effective  July  ist,  of  the  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in 
wages  which  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1893. 

At  present  the  Bureau  is  engaged  with  the  duties  devolving 
on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  agricultural  interests ; 
such  as  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  monthly  crop 
bulletins  and  preparations  for  the  work  of  the  coming  institute 
season. 

The  appropriation  remains  the  same,  $13,000  annually, 
which  must  cover  all  expenses  incurred. 

The  expenditures  for  the  two  years  covered  by  the  twelfth 
biennial  report,  amounted  to  $14,321.57,  which  included  the 
cost  of  several  carloads  of  field  and  garden  seeds,  and  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  distribution  of  same. 

The  Secretary :  Missouri,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Roselle,  Com- 
missioner.    I  think  he  is  not  here. 

The  next  is  Ohio,  represented  by  the  Hon.  William  Rueh- 
wein. 

The  next  is  New  Jersey,  the  Hon.  William  Stainsby. 

Mr.  Stainsby  :  I  have  a  report  that  has  been  prepared,  and 
I  will  hand  it  to  the  Secretary  if  he  will  kindly  read  it. 
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New  Jersey. — Mr.  President :  The  report  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Bureau  for  1897  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Simmermann,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  when  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Chief.  I  can» 
therefore,  report  only  the  titles  of  the  subjects  presented  with- 
out going  into  details. 

Part  first  is  the  continuation  of  the  Statistics  of  Manufac- 
tures which  was  begun  in  1896,  and  is  therefore  the  second 
presentation  on  that  subject. 

The  number  of  establishments  reported  for  1896  was  309^ 
and  for  1897,  440 ;  of  that  number,  91  were  so  incomplete  as 
to  render  them  of  no  value,  which  left  349  as  the  number  of 
returns  from  establishments,  on  which  the  tables  are  based. 

Part  second  contains  the  labor  legislation  enacted  at  the 
1897  session  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  also  the  opinions  given  in 
the  higher  courts  of  the  State,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  working- 
men's  interests. 

These  opinions  expound,  for  the  most  part,  the  extent  of  an 
employer's  liability  for  injuries  received  by  a  workman  in  the 
course  of  his  employment. 

Part  third  is  the  usual  presentation  of  the  co-operative 
building  and  loan  societies  as  required  by  law. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  for  1898  will  be  the  presentation  of 
Statistics  of  Manufactures ;  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1898 
recognizes  this  work,  and  directs  the  Bureau  to  continue  it 
from  year  to  year. 

No  authority  is  given,  however,  to  compel  manufacturers  to 
fill  blanks.  I  believe  such  authority  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
that  the  moral  influence  of  the  act  directing  the  publication  of 
these  statistics,  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  success. 

Current  wages  and  possibly  yearly  earnings  of  the  operative^ 
male  and  female,  employed  in  the  principal  industries,  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  different  sections  of  the  State  will  also  be 
presented. 

I  regard  it  as  important  at  this  time,  that  an  accurate 
record  be  made  of  the  cost  of  the  various  articles  of  food,  so 
that  we  may  know  how  prices  are  affected  by  causes  incidental 
to  the  war  in  which  our  country  is  at  present  engaged. 

These  will  be  the  main  lines  of  original  work  for  the  year. 
A  summary  of  strikes  and  lockouts  affecting  New  Jersey,  from 
the  year  1887  to  1894,  will  also  be  presented;   the  data  to  be 
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taken  from   the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  for  1894  on  that  subject. 

It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  present  the  wages  paid  by  the 
principal  municipalities  of  our  State  for  labor,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, employed  on  public  works.  There  are  some  other 
features  in  contemplation  designed  to  give  the  report  a  more 
popular  character,  such  as  a  column  of  labor  chronology  and  a 
digest  of  such  matters  relating  to  social  economy,  as  may 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  magazine  articles  or 
lectures,  the  work  of  persons  of  reputation  ;  but  there  is  much 
work  of  an  organizing  character  to  be  done  in  the  office,  and 
this  will  be  little  more  than  a  project  for  the  present  year. 

The  law  in  New  Jersey  requires  all  officers  of  Bureaus,  who 
issue  annual  reports  to  have  them  ready  for  publication  not 
later  than  November  30th  ;  as  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  Chief  on  May  ist,  there  was  but  seven  months  left  me  in 
which  to  prepare  for  and  carry  out  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  salaries  of  the  Chief  and  Secretary  are,  respectively, 
^^2,500  and  $1,500  per  year. 

The  appropriation,  which  is  independent  of  these  salaries,  is 
j4,ooo  per  year,  with  $250  allowance  for  office  stationery.  The 
printing  of  the  report  is  also  provided  for. 

All  other  expenses  incidental  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  must  be  paid  out  of  the  $4,000  appropriation. 

The  fixed  expenses  of  the  office  are,  for  salaries  of  two  clerks, 
$1,800  per  year. 

Postage  and  express  charges  (approximately)  $500,  which 
leaves  a  balance  of  $1,700,  to  pay  for  such  extra  help  as  may  be 
required,  either  in  the  office  or  outside. 


The  Secretary  :     Illinois,  Hon.  David  Ross,  Commissioner. 

Illinois. — Mr.  Ross :  The  work  of  the  Illinois  Bureau,  as 
the  members  of  this  convention  very  generally  know,  is  two- 
fold in  character ;  that  is,  it  has  specific  routine  duties  to  per- 
form every  year  in  the  tabulation  and  publication  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  coal  production  in  the  State,  and  it  is  also  charged 
with  making  original  investigations,  like  other  Bureaus,  and 
publishing  the  results  of  the  same  every  two  years.  Thus  we 
compile  and  print  one  report  every  year  and  two  reports  every 
other  year.    This  has  come  about  largely  from  the  fact  that  the 
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Bureau  stands  in  the  relation  of  god-father  to  the  mine  inspec- 
tion system  in  Illinois.  Coal  mining  is  to  Illinois  what  manu- 
facturing is  to  Massachusetts,  and  our  Bureau  has  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  condition  of  coal  miners  and  to  coal  mining  as 
an  industry  than  to  any  other  class  or  subject.  The  relations 
which  have  thus  been  established  between  the  Bureau  and  the 
coal  miner  have  resulted,  through  mining  legislation,  in  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  on  lines  not  at  all 
statistical.  The  Bureau,  for  instance,  is  in  effect,  though  not  in 
fact,  the  head  of  the  mine  inspection  service,  and  receives  and  con- 
siders the  many  complaints,  inquiries  and  complications  which 
arise  under  it.  A  recent  law  requires  the  mine  owners  to  pay 
fees  for  the  State  inspection  of  their  mines,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  collection  of  these  fees,  which 
necessitates  the  keeping  of  a  book  account  with  every  mine 
owner  of  the  State  ;  the  Commissioners  of  this  Bureau  also 
appoint  a  board  of  examiners  and  exercise  certain  functions 
connected  with  the  examination,  certification  and  registration 
of  mine  managers,  hoisting  engineers  and  others,  under  the  op- 
eration of  laws,  largely  promoted  by  the  Bureau,  designed  to 
conserve  the  health  and  safety  of  coal  miners. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  process  of  evolution,  which 
has  been  going  on  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Bureau  of 
Illinois,  our  statistical  functions  have  been  somewhat  encroached 
upon  by  super-imposed  administrative  duties.  Consequently, 
when  we  report  that,  during  the  year  since  the  last  meeting  of 
this  convention,  we  have  published  nothing  but  our  annual  coal 
report,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  we  have  done  little,  nor 
that  we  have  done  nothing  else.  Our  coal  report  has  grown  to 
a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  of  strictly  statistical  matter, 
and  we  have  done  many  other  things,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
this  meeting  our  coal  report  represents  our  current  work.  We 
have  finished  one  and  are  now  preparing  the  schedules  for  the 
next. 

Our  special  work  this  year  consists  in  conducting  for  Illinois 
the  investigation  which  the  Department  of  Labor  is  making  for 
the  country  at  large,  concerning  private  and  municipal  owner- 
ship of  certain  public  utilities.  We  have  recently  entered  upon 
this  work  with  five  special  agents.  These  men  are,  of  course, 
entirely  new,  not  only  to  the  peculiar  service  demanded  of 
special  agents,  but  equally  new  to  the  exactions  of  statistical 
and  economic  enquiry.    This  is  a  serious  handicap  suffered  by 
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all  State  Bureaus — that  they  can  never  have  experts  in  their 
service  ;  they  must  employ  whom  they  can  find  when  the  time 
comes  to  use  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  find,  first,  men  of 
intelligence  and  ability,  and,  what  is  more  difficult  still,  men  of 
ability  who  are  out  of  employment  and  ready  to  accept  tempora- 
ry employment  at  a  moderate  compensation.  Then  the  process 
of  education  on  special  lines  begins  and  the  development  of  the 
State  expert  is  just  about  complete  when  the  work  is  done.  All 
this,  however,  is  inevitable ;  it  is  the  common  lot  of  State 
Bureaus,  but  the  force  of  the  disability  arising  from  this  source 
is  emphasized  in  entering  upon  an  inquiry  so  complex  in  its 
character  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

An  investigation  seeking  to  discover  whether  the  operation 
of  those  great  quasi-public  functions — the  distribution  of  light 
and  water— should  be  administered  through  public  or  private 
ownership  and  management  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
a  difficult  one.  This  has  been  recognized  in  all  the  preliminary 
discussions  of  the  convention  on  this  subject.  It  is  difficulty 
primarily,  because  the  sources  of  the  information  desired  have 
been  so  long  and  so  safely  sealed  from  public  view,  in  the  vaults 
of  corporations,  that  it  seems  not  only  like  a  sacrilege  to  ap- 
proach them  but  a  wanton  temptation  of  Providence  to  tamper 
with  them.  Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  multitude  of  techni- 
cal details  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  all  these  plants,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  electrical  plants.  Still  another  obstacle, 
to  exact  returns,  is  found  in  the  imperfect  records  and  faulty 
book-keeping  in  many  of  the  smaller  concerns,  and  in  pretty 
much  all  the  municipal  plants.  Of  course  there  are  the  incred- 
ulous people,  and  the  suspicious  people,  and  those  who  want  to 
see  the  law  for  it— book  and  page — and  the  occasional  man  who 
is  simply  incensed  at  the  very  idea. 

Our  agents  are  encountering  all  these  troubles  and  more, 
but  they  are  also  meeting  day  by  day  the  representatives  of  cor- 
porations and  others  who  recognize  the  propriety  of  the  inves- 
tigation, the  probable  value  of  its  results,  who  believe  that  the 
government  will  treat  their  disclosures  in  good  faith,  and  who 
surrender  valuable  time  in  order  to  give  the  special  agent  all 
the  details  he  wishes. 

On  the  whole  we  have  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
In  the  course  of  six  weeks  we  have  secured  complete  schedules 
from  upwards  of  forty  plants  and  believe  that  that  three  or  four 
times  that  number  can  be  acquired  between  now  and  the  early 
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autumn.  This  will  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  data 
from  Illinois.  We  find  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  disposition  of 
the  officers  is  concerned,  in  getting  all  the  information  we  want 
concerning  municipal  plants ;  the  only  trouble  with  them  is  in 
the  character  of  the  records  and  in  defective  book-keeping.  In 
general  the  difficulty  with  private  owners  increases  with  the  size 
of  the  town,  though  one  of  the  best  schedules  we  have  is  from 
a  private  corporation  in  the  largest  city  outside  Chicago. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  experience  of  our  Bureau  we  have^ 
in  this  investigation,  felt  the  need  of  a  compulsory  clause  in  our 
law  ;  not  that  we  have  wished  to  impose  any  pains  or  penalties 
upon  recalcitrants,  but  because,  in  scime  cases,  we  could  have 
quoted  a  penalty  clause  with  salutary  effect.  The  officers  of 
one  corporation  in  particular  said  they  would  give  us  what  the 
schedule  called  for  if  there  was  any  law  requiring  it,  but  not 
otherwise  ;  as  we  failed  to  produce  the  law  they  failed  to  pro- 
duce their  books.  In  general  no  question  is  raised  as  to  penal- 
ties, or  the  legal  authority  for  the  inquiry,  but  for  purposes  of 
quotation  we  now  recognize  the  uses  of  a  law  compelling 
answers  to  questions. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  venture  to  express  or  even  to  hold 
any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  this  investigation 
will  disclose.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  whereas  the 
municipal  concerns  frequently  show  unmistakable  signs  of  pros- 
perity, the  profits  of  many  private  corporations  appear  to  be 
manifestly  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  capital  and  of  business 
talent  invested.  If  this  prove  to  be  the  general  situation  the 
private  companies  should  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  their  burdens 
and  to  surrender  property  which  makes  them  no  money  to 
municipal  or  other  management. 


The  Secretary:  Maine,  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Matthews, 
Commissioner. 

Maine. — Mr.  Matthews  :  My  statement  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  of  our  Bureau  will  be  very  brief ;  I  have  prepared  nothing. 

We  issue  annual  reports  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
amount  of  our  appropriation  is  so  limited  that  it  is  necessary  to 
confine  it  to  a  few  months,  and  I  have  not  entirely  formulated 
my  work  for  the  present  year.  The  lines  of  work  are  practical 
— we  are  obliged  to  make  our  work  practical  in  order  to  interest 
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our  people  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  I  shall  continue  the 
investigation  I  carried  on  last  year  with  regard  to  our  principal 
manufactures,  our  cotton,  our  woolen  and  our  shoe  industries. 
Those  investigations  last  year  I  think  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  and  were  considered  of  some  value,  showing,  as  they 
did,  that  the  margin  over  and  above  the  expenses  for  materials 
and  labor,  that  the  margin  of  profit  was  so  reduced,  there  was 
really  no  profit  in  the  business.  During  the  year  there  were 
strikes  in  connection  with  our  woolen  and  our  cotton  industries, 
and  in  making  the  investigations  we  undertook,  as  far  as  we 
could,  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry 
of  the  South  was  having  upon  our  New  England  industry.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  am  making  a  special  investigation  of  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  and  woodwork  and  of  machinery 
and  of  iron,  and  some  other  matters  will  be  developed 
later  on. 

Our  reports  are  annual.  We  have  in  the  State  of  Maine  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $3,500  a  year,  appropriations  bemg  made 
for  two  years,  as  our  Legislature  is  biennial,  making  $7,000.  My 
salary  is  $1,500.  I  have  then  $2,000  for  the  ordinary  expenses, 
from  which  I  pay  my  clerk  and  contrive  to  work  out  a  little 
something  to  come  out  here  with.  The  printing,  the  stationery 
and  express  and  all  those  incidental  expenses  come  from  funds 
that  are  provided  for  the  running  of  the  State  business,  so  there 
is  nothing  of  that  kind  that  comes  out.  And  I  am  very  happy  to 
say  that  our  governor  and  our  councilors  have  come  to  look  at  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  our  Maine  Bureau  since  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  in  1887,  as  a  reason  why  I  should  be 
retained,  and  down  in  Maine  they  believe  when  they  get  a  good 
man  they  should  hold  on  to  him.  They  do  that  in  Congress, 
and  consequently  everything  runs  along  smoothly  and  nicely, 
and  I  have  always  been  very  careful  not  to  exceed  my  appro- 
priations, and  as  long  as  I  do  that  they  are  well  satisfied.  Last 
year  I  turned  back  into  the  treasury  three  cents,  the  year  before 
a  little  something,  but  I  have  never  exceeded  it,  so  the  people 
are  satisfied  and  the  Legislature  believes  in  the  honesty  of  their 
Commissioner,  and  they  let  me  run  the  thing  as  I  please. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  out  here.  There  is  another 
thing  I  want  to  call  attention  to,  however.  I  have  made  a 
special  investigation  of  our  summer  resorts  and  our  fish.  In 
1893  I  was  instructed  by  the  Legislature  to  do  this,  and  last  year 
I  did  it  on  mv  own  hook  and  as  a  labor  of  love. 
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President :  Do  you  investigate  the  summer  resorts  in  sum- 
mer and  winter? 

Mr.  Matthews  :  I  have  done  both.  In  the  winter  we  take  up 
the  ice  business  and  I  know  that  you  will  come  to  Maine  next 
year  to  see  whether  I  have  been  telling  you  the  truth  about  our 
summer  resorts.  That  has  been  a  very  interesting  subject  and 
I  think  the  investigation  of  it  and  the  effects  of  it  have  made 
the  Bureau  and  Maine  very  solid,  more  so  than  it  would  have 
been  otherwise,  because  it  has  shown  practical  results  and  has 
brought  money  into  the  State. 

Secretary :  Indiana,  the  Hon.  John  B.  Connor,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Indiana. — Mr.  Connor  :  The  mine  inspection  department 
and  the  factory  inspection  department  are  entirely  separate 
from  the  Bureau  of  vStatistics  in  my  State,  and  I  think  it  is 
wisely  so,  as  the  commissioners  who  have  those  double  duties 
come  in  contact  with  people  whom  they  don't  find  it  wise  to 
antagonize  in  other  matters.  It  has  always  been  so.  The  mine 
inspector  and  the  factory  inspector  are  distinct  departments 
from  the  Bureau. 

The  amount  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  Indiana  is  that 
contemplated  by  the  law  organizing  the  departments,  and  is 
very  wide.  Indeed,  in  Indiana  this  year  we  are  undertaking  to 
do  about  $20,000  worth  of  work  with  $8,000,  and  I  think  by 
putting  a  good  percentage  of  the  salaries  into  the  work,  we 
will  be  able  to  get  through  very  handsomely.  I  have  prepared 
a  brief  outline  of  this  work. 

The  current  work  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  em- 
braces a  resume  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  State  and  its 
material  progress  from  the  date  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  in  1816,  down  to  the  present,  illustrated  with  a  physical 
map  of  the  State,  showing  its  principal  water  courses,  lakes, 
elevation  at  various  points  above  sea  level,  and  the  causes  of 
the  physical  changes  in  the  past  centuries.  The  material  pro- 
gress will  also  be  illustrated  in  the  text,  along  with  brief  statis- 
tical statements  giving  development  in  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacturing,  railway  construction,  taxation  and  wealth,  at 
various  periods  for  over  eighty  years. 

In  addition  to  this  feature  of  the  work  is  that  of  pretty  full 
statistical  statements  of  current  agricultural  progress  compared 
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with  recent  years.  Mining,  manufacturing  and  labor  is  also 
embraced  in  the  current  work,  in  so  far  as  the  small  appro- 
priations for  the  Bureau  will  justify. 

Production  of  the  coal,  stone,  clays,  natural  gas,  petroleum 
and  their  annual  value. 

The  economic  features  include  taxation  and  county  expendi- 
tures, bonded  and  other  indebtedness,  township  taxation,  man- 
agement and  expenditure,  judicial  procedure  and  expense,  the 
benevolent  institutions,  reformatories  and  prison  management 
and  expenditure. 

The  work  on  social  statistics  embrace  churches  and  church 
property,  numbers,  values,  etc.  ;  building  associations  and  their 
influence  in  securing  homes  for  the  people,  and  other  informa- 
tion bearing  on  social  conditions  and  betterments. 

The  educational  features  include  permanent  and  current 
school  funds  and  expenditures,  pupils  receiving  the  benefits  of 
the  public  schools,  school-house  building,  values  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Railway  mileage,  construction,  expenditures,  passenger  and 
freight  traffic,  rates,  losses  by  accidents,  etc.,  etc. 

Criminal  statistics,  nature  and  public  cost  of  same. 

Vital  statistics,  such  as  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  disease 
and  causes,  by  periods  of  the  year,  age,  sex,  and  occupation  at 
death. 

Meteorological  statistics  and  other  features  bearing  upon  the 
"  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  people 
of  the  State,"  as  provided  in  the  law  organizing  the  Bureau. 

Unfortunately  this  wide  field  of  work  is  provided  with  a  far 
too  meagre  appropriation  to  do  it  thoroughly,  being  very  much 
less  than  some  other  States  provided  for  statistical  work. 

The  entire  appropriation  for  the  Indiana  Bureau,  for  sala- 
ries, agents,  printing  and  expenses,  is  but  $8,200.  The  printing 
of  the  biennial  reports,  however,  are  provided  for  out  of  the 
general  printing  fund. 


The  Secretary  :     New  York,  the  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough. 

New  York. — Mr.  President :  In  May,  1897,  the  New  York 
Bureau  commenced  its  investigation  of  the  private  and  munici- 
pal ownership  of  electric  light,  gas,  and  water  supply  plants,  con- 
ducting the  enquiry  on  lines  suggested  in  a  schedule  prepared  by 
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the  President  of  this  convention.  Notwithstanding  the  popular 
impression  that  business  companies  would  refuse  to  answer  the 
Bureau's  questions,  for  fear  that  the  results  might  affect  the 
permanency  or  value  of  their  franchises,  the  material  contained 
in  the  compilation,  which  was  submitted  in  our  annual  report 
to  the  Legislature,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  was  readily 
forthcoming,  and  enabled  us  to  give  to  the  public  a  mass  of 
valuable  data.  Reports  were  received  from  ninety-seven  elec- 
trical companies,  twenty-six  combined  electric  light  and  gas, 
two  combined  electric  light  and  water,  sixty-one  gas,  and  ninety- 
six  water  companies.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  returns 
were  obtained  from  four  electric  light,  five  combined  electric 
light  and  water,  and  seventy-one  water  supply  plants — all 
owned  and  operated  by  municipalities.  With  reference  to  the 
proprietorship  and  operation  of  water  works,  the  inquiry  de- 
velops that  with  few  exceptions  the  plants  in  cities  are  under 
municipal  management,  and  are  successful,  while  in  the  ma- 
jority of  villages  reporting,  the  water  supply  is  controlled  by 
private  corporations.  Electricity  for  light  and  power  is  sup- 
plied in  most  instances  by  incorporated  companies.  In  two  third- 
class  cities,  Dunkirk  and  Watervliet,  the  electrical  plants  are 
owned  by  the  municipalities,  and  have  been  operated  success- 
fully. In  seven  villages,  also,  these  plants  are  public  properties. 
All  the  gas  plants  in  the  State  are  managed  by  private  owner- 
ship. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau,  in  1896,  was  given  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  procuring  of  returns,  from  about  four  thousand 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State,  show- 
ing not  only  the  volume  of  business  done  in  each  of  the  five 
years  from  1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  but  also  the  wages  paid  in 
the  various  industries  during  that  period,  so  that  a  comparison 
could  be  made,  showing  a  increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case  might 
be,  each  year. 

These  returns,  however,  whilst  they  showed  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  per  day  in  the  different  trades,  did  not  accurately 
show  the  total  amount  received  per  year,  because  no  account 
was  kept  of  idleness. 

For  instance,  if  the  returns  showed  that  a  stone-cutter  re- 
ceived, in  New  York  City,  $4.00  per  day,  one  would  be  justified 
in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  stone-cutters  were  doing  well  in 
that  city.  But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  mechanic  was  out 
of  work,  say  one-quarter  of  time,  then  his  income  would  be  cut 
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down  accordingly,  and  his  wage  would  not  average  more  than 
$3.00   per  day. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  not  only  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  the  members  of  the  various  trades,  but  also  the  days  of 
employment,  the  Bureau,  in  1897,  sent  out  to  all  industrial 
organizations,  both  general  and  individual  forms,  requesting 
information  for  each  calendar  quarter,  regarding  the  number 
of  days  of  employment  and  the  wage  earnings  of  all  members, 
together  with  the  total  membership  and  the  number  unem- 
ployed. Our  printed  report  will  contain  the  details  by  industries 
and  occupations  in  the  various  localities.  From  the  following 
epitomized  statement  some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  re- 
sults attained : 

On  March  31,  927  organizations  reported  a  tgtal  membership 
of  142,570.  At  the  close  of  the  succeeding  quarter,  June  30, 
975  unions  had  a  membership  of  151,206;  on  September  30, 
1,009  organizations  reported  168,454  members;  and  at  the  close 
of  December,  1,025  unions  returned  a  membership  of  173,728. 
While  the  increase  in  the  figures  for  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  membership,  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  year, 
is  partly  due  to  the  greater  completeness  of  the  returns  to  the 
Bureau,  a  comparison  of  the  same  unions,  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  shows  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  organized 
workers  in  the  State. 

Relative  to  the  unemployed,  it  was  reported  that  the  last 
day  of  each  quarter,  viz. :  on  March  31,  1897,  43,664  members 
were  idle,  while  27,378  were  out  of  work  on  June  30,  23,230  on 
September  30,  and  39,349  on  December  31.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  the  total  membership  on  those  dates,  30.6  per  cent, 
of  the  members  were  out  of  work  on  March  31  ;  18.1  per  cent, 
on  June  30  ;  13.8  per  cent,  on  September  30,  and  22.6  per  cent, 
on  December  31.  The  returns  also  show  that  of  those  idle 
during  each  entire  quarter,  35,381  were  idle  during  the  whole 
of  the  three  months,  17,887  during  the  second  quarter,  10,893 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  and  10,135  ^^  ^^^  quarter 
closing  with  December.  Again  comparing  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  members,  24.8  per  cent,  of  them  were  idle  the  whole  of 
the  first  quarter,  11.8  per  cent,  for  the  second,  6.5  per  cent,  for 
the  third,  and  5.8  per  cent,  for  the  fourth. 

Reports  as  to  the  number  of  days  of  employment  show  that 
during  the  first  quarter  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by 
each  member  was,  for  men,  58  ;  for  women,  63.  In  the  second 
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quarter,  it  was  69  for  men,  and  57  for  women.  For  the  third 
quarter,  it  was  67  for  men,  and  66  for  women ;  while  during^ 
the  last  quarter,  it  was  65  for  men  and  56  for  women.  The 
average  earnings  per  member  in  the  first  three  months  were 
$155.06  for  men,  and  $85.63  for  women ;  second  quarter,  $159.12 
for  men,  and  $81.39  ^^^  women  ;  third  quarter,  $174.40  for  men, 
and  $91.80  for  women;  fourth  quarter,  $174.47  for  men,  and 
$73.71  for  women. 

We  are  continuing  the  collection  of  these  statistical  details 
from  the  industrial  organizations  this  year,  and  have  already 
received  returns  for  the  first  quarter  from  1,100  unions. 

The  Bureau  devoted  considerable  time,  in  1897,  to  investi- 
gating  certain  branches  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  and  a  large  part  of  the  report  tor  that  year,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  printer,  is  devoted  to  that  subject,  including 
wages  paid  day  help  and  those  hired  by  the  month  on  farms 
for  summer  and  winter  work,  with  and  without  board ;  the 
prices  of  staple  products  during  1894,  1895  and  1896,  the  income 
of  farms,  etc.,  etc. 

The  tables  relating  to  wages  show  that,  with  board  and 
lodging,  farm  hands  are  paid  in  summer  an  average  of  $18.08. 
per  month,  and  in  winter  13.87  per  month,  and,  without  board 
and  lodging,  an  average  of  $23.20  per  month  in  summer,  and 
$14.95  ^^  winter.  The  reports  received  show  a  large  depre- 
ciation in  farm  values  and  increased  indebtedness,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  in  ten  years  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  viz.,  $3,309,503.00. 

The  Labor  Laws  of  New  York  State  contain  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens  on  public  works,  whether 
such  work  be  performed  by  the  municipal  authorities  or  by 
contractors.  Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  this  kind  of  work 
performed  annually,  contractors  and  aliens  have  sought  to  de- 
feat this  provision  of  the  law,  the  former  because  they  are  en- 
abled to  procure  alien  workmen  at  lower  rates  of  wages,  and 
the  latter  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  employment. 

The  Bureau  has,  during  this  year,  been  investigating  the 
violations  of  this  law,  and  our  next  report  will  contain  the  re- 
sults of  this  investigation. 

The  immigration  question  is  also  undergoing  general  con- 
sideration. According  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Service,  the  number  of  alien  steerage  pas- 
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sengers  landed  at  all  ports  of  this  country  during  the  six  years 
from  July  i,  1891,  to  June  30,  1897,  was  2,137,659,  and  New 
York  State  was  the  destination  of  no  less  than  819,387  of  these 
immigrants.  The  astonishing  fact  that  38.3  per  cent,  of  the 
aliens  who  have  arrived  in*  the  United  States  in  the  period 
named,  have  made  the  Empire  State  their  abiding  place,  has 
naturally  led  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  extent  this  influx  of 
newcomers  has  affected  the  conditions  of  citizen  workers.  The 
New  York  Bureau,  therefore,  decided  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  we  have  inserted  in  the  schedule  sent  to  industrial  organi- 
zations, three  questions  bearing  upon  the  subject,  the  first 
bemg,  "  Has  your  trade  been  affected  by  immigration  during 
the  past  six  years?"  The  second,  "If  so,  how  many  of  your 
members  have  been  displaced  by  immigrants  ? "  And  the  third, 
"  Have  wages  in  your  trade  been  reduced  by  reason  of  com- 
petition of  immigrants,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? "  In  addition 
to  this  method  of  obtaining  the  facts,  our  special  agents  are  in- 
terviewing men  and  women  prominently  identified  with  the 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  labor,  with 
a  view  to  eliciting  their  observations  and  experiences  in  this 
particular  field  of  research.  Enough  has  already  been  gleaned 
in  regard  to  the  subject  to  warrant  the  declaration  that  immi- 
gration has  materially  depressed  the  labor  market,  by  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  production,  lowering  wages  and  driving 
citizens  out  of  certain  employments,  in  which  they  were  here- 
tofore employed  at  good  wages.  These  facts  have  caused  many 
wageworkers  in  New  York  to  favor  a  more  restricted  immi- 
gration law. 

.  The  State  maintains  a  Free  Employment  Bureau  In  New 
York  City,  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  but  managed  by  a  superintendent  and  two 
clerks. 

In  the  year  1897,  seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
persons  made  application  for  work,  viz. :  3,996  men  and  3,319 
women,  and  employment  was  obtained  for  twenty  per  cent,  of 
these,  whereas  in  1 896  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for 
work  found  situations. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  report  for  1898,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  systems  of  pensions  and  insurance  for  firemen,  police- 
men and  school  teachers.  Such  are  in  operation  in  several  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  and  the  new  charter  of  Greater 
New  York  City  contains  quite  elaborate  provisions  in  relation 
thereto. 
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These  systems,  in  some  instances  at  least,  amount  to  com- 
pulsory insurance  for  municipal  employes,  which  suggests  the 
larger  subject  of  compulsory  insurance  for  workingmen  in 
general.  That  subject,  as  is  well  known,  was  most  compre- 
hensively and  ably  investigated  by  the  United  States  Labor 
Bureau,  in  a  report  published  in  1893.  But  as  five  years  have 
lapsed  since  that  report,  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  New 
York  report  for  1898  some  account  of  the  progress  made  since 
1893  in  the  establishment  of  systems  of  compulsory  insurance 
in  the  various  countries  having  such,  with  notice  of  proposals 
therefore  in  others,  and  especially  materials  showing  the  re- 
sults of  German  and  Austrian  experience  up  to  date.  It  is  not 
the  hope  to  present  anything  new  or  original,  as  to  the  general 
theory  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  supplement  to 
the  United  States  report  for  1893,  bringing  materials  for  Ger- 
many down  to  date,  will  be  valuable,  especially  as  the  last  five 
years  contain  the  older  experience  of  the  system,  and  new  re- 
turns for  Germany  may  be  had  for  ten  years  under  the  sickness 
and  accident  laws,  and  six  years  under  the  old  age  and  inval- 
idity law.  The  material  for  Austria  will  moreover  be  practi- 
cally new  to  labor  reports. 

Finally,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  compulsory  insurance  under  American,  and  more  especially 
New  York  State  conditions.  It  would  be  out  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's province  to  offer  conclusions,  or  make  recommenda- 
tions, upon  such  a  question,  and  nothing  more  is  contemplated 
than  to  bring  up  the  question,  and  point  out  the  various  practi- 
cal problems  involved,  with  the  view  of  putting  the  matter 
before  the  people  of  the  State  and,  if  possible,  excite  some 
interest  in  the  subject,  which  is  prominent  at  present  in  Euro- 
pean discussion  and  legislative  proposals. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau,  including  salaries  of 
Commissioner,  Deputy  and  Chief  Clerk,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1898,  amounted  to  $25,500.00,  and  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1899,  $26,500.00.  In  addition  to  this  sum, 
$5,000  per  year  is  appropriated  for  conducting  the  Free  Em- 
ployment Bureau  in  New  York  City. 
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Secretary:  Michigan,  the  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Cox,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Michigan. — Mr.  Cox :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I 
will  be  quite  brief.  Since  our  last  convention  we  have  been 
given  an  increase  of  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  to  help 
us  in  our  work.  We  have  now  $20,000  a  year  to  operate  on. 
That  is,  we  have  an  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  the 
Labor  Bureau,  and  while  we  had  formerly  $8,000  for  Factory 
Inspection,  this  amount  has  now  been  increased  to  $12,000.  But 
inasmuch  as  we  collect  our  statistics  through  the  different  in- 
spectors who  visit  the  factories,  the  benefits  of  that  appropria- 
tion are  also  felt  by  the  Bureau.  We  attempt  to  keep  the  funds 
separate  and  distinct  but  the  benefits  of  one  is  felt  by  the  other. 

As  to  the  work  the  Bureau  is  doing  this  year,  I  would  say 
that  we  are  carrying  out  a  line  of  investigation  more  thoroughly 
than  last  year,  but  upon  about  the  same  lines  and  about  the 
same  subjects  of  investigation. 

We  have  taken  up  one  special  effort  and  expect  to  be  able  to 
report  the  number  of  mortgages  on  farm  and  city  property  that 
were  discharged  in  1896,  and  also  the  number  of  new  mortgages 
placed  upon  the  property  in  this  State  during  1897.  We  have 
taken  up  the  work  by  counties,  under  special  canvassers,  and  we 
have  the  work  well  in  hand.  We  find  that  a  great  many  of  our 
farmers  have  been  able  to  retain  the  property  they  had  expected 
to  lose,  and  many  of  them  have  reduced  the  principal  and  some 
of  them  have  been  able  to  discharge  their  mortgages.  We  find 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced, 
and  that  the  new  mortgages  will  bear  an  average  of  6  per  cent, 
and  a  small  fraction,  while  formerly  it  was  7  per  cent.  It  is 
going  to  show,  I  think,  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of  property 
is  under  mortgage  than  during  the  former  year,  and  that  which 
is  under  mortgage  is  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest  than  ever 
before  in  this  State. 

We  have  started  to  make  a  canvass  of  Labor  Statistics  on 
fifty  thousand  blanks,  and  in  this  work  we  are  assisted  very 
materially  by  the  trade  and  labor  organizations  in  the  State.  In 
addition  we  have  some  eight  special  canvassers  engaged  in  the 
work.  We  also  have  from  seven  to  nine  inspectors,  who  are 
continually  going  through  the  factories  of  the  State,  who  gather 
vital  statistics  for  us.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  name  any  one 
thing  that  has  aided  us  more  in  our  work  than  the  State  press, 
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to  whom  I  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  for  its  courteous  and 
valuable  assistance.  We  have  indeed  been  fortunate  and  we 
certainly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  press,  both  of  the  country 
and  of  the  city.  I  have  discovered  the  fact  that  the  circulation 
of  bulletins  are  of  great  assistance  to  all.  In  this  way  we  get 
the  information  before  the  people  at  once,  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  issuance  of  the  annual  report.  To-day  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  communicating  to  the  public  any  information  that 
is  of  vital  importance  or  general  interest.  These  bulletins  go 
the  rounds  of  the  press  and  are  clipped  as  items  of  statistics 
worthy  of  publication,  and  thus  find  wide  spread  and  gratui- 
tous circulation.  When  we  have  made  an  investigation  that 
will  interest  the  people,  we  hasten  out  an  advance  sheet  from 
the  Bureau,  we  find  out  which  paper  will  publish  it,  say  for 
instance,  The  State  Republican,  or  the  Detroit  papers,  and  we 
ask  them  the  privilege  of  forwarding  advance  proofs  of  the 
article,  stating  that  in  to-morrow's  issue  of  such  a  paper  this 
will  appear,  and  we  mail  that  to  750  papers  in  Michigan.  The 
result  is,  that  as  soon  as  that  edition  comes  out,  our  work  has 
found  publication,  and  our  business  men,  manufacturers,  labor- 
ing men  and  all  pick  up  the  information,  read  it  and  become 
interested  in  the  work. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Illinois  had  no  compulsory  leg- 
islation in  regard  to  gathering  statistics.  I  do  not  believe  in 
driving  this  work,  in  annoying  anyone,  but  I  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  clause  in  your  law  that  will  reach 
the  stubborn.  That  is  our  experience  here.  They  know  they 
have  to  give  us  this  information,  and  if  they  don't  they  will  be 
prosecuted.  We  do  not  go  far  enough  to  offend  them,  or  inter- 
fere with  their  private  business.  We  try  to  go  carefully,  but  all 
know  perfectly  well  that  our  deputies  mean  business.  We  made 
several  examples  of  violators  and  we  have  won  out  in  every 
instance  in  the  courts.  We  have  the  sympathy  of  nearly  every 
manufacturer  in  Michigan  ;  we  have  the  sympathy  of  the  busi- 
ness men,  and  they  co-operate  with  us  and  readily  give  us  the 
information  we  seek. 

I  don't  know  that  I  should  take  up  more  of  your  time,  and  I 
will  not. 

Secretary :  I  regret  to  say  that  Maryland  is  not  represented 
here  to-dav. 
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Kansas,  the  Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner. 

Kansas. — Mr.  President :  The  thirteenth  annual  report  for 
Kansas  contains,  as  outlined  in  my  report  to  the  Nashville  con- 
vention, an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  land  taxation,  also 
some  comparative  showings  of  taxation  of  general  manufacturing 
plants  and  comparisons  made  on  the  basis  of  assessed  valuations 
of  such  properties.  This  land  taxation  covers  thirty  counties  and 
classifies  holdings  covered  in  the  transfers  during  a  six  months' 
period,  in  seven  different  classes  of  values,  ranging  from  $250  up 
to  $25,000  and  upward.  Some  very  interesting  facts  have  been 
brought  out  in  this  investigation,  which  proves  the  importance  of 
the  inquiry.  The  investigation  of  water,  electric  light  and  gas 
was  also  carried  out  as  contemplated  with  the  original  blanks 
furnished  us  by  Commissioner  Wright  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment. Our  gas  and  oil  wells,  lead  and  zinc  mines  were  investi- 
g^ated,  along  with  the  general  manufactures  of  the  State,  and 
each  are  classified  and  analyzed  separately  by  industries.  The 
wage-earners'  returns  exceeded  in  number  any  report  yet  made 
by  our  Bureau  and  are  also  classified  and  analyzed  separately  by 
trades  and  occupations.  Factory  inspection  returns  are  tabulated 
for  the  first  time  in  our  report,  and  the  weak  points  in  the  law, 
governing  both  the  Bureau  and  Factory  Inspection,  are  pointed 
out  for  the  benefit  of  our  legislators.  It  was  thought  best  to 
eliminate  the  chapter  of  the  labor  laws  and  decisions  from  the 
report  and  the  same  was  published  in  separate  pamphlet  form. 
We  are  also  compelled  to  omit  our  inquiry  on  the  labor  of  the 
State  penal  institutions ;  also  the  inquiry  of  present  farm  owners 
as  compared  with  former  years,  and  the  subject  of  public  cost  of 
maintaining  the  poor,  from  our  present  report.  These  subjects 
were  omitted  because  of  our  limited  appropriation  and  reduced 
office  and  field  force.  We  believe  that  a  thorough  investigation 
of  a  lesser  number  of  subjects  w'ould  prove  of  more  importance 
and  benefit  than  a  large  number  of  subjects  incompletely  handled. 
We  have  been  handicapped  because  of  our  limited  funds,  but  have 
worked  faithfully  to  prove  by  a  good  report  that  the  Bureau  can 
be  made  a  success  if  properly  encouraged  w^ith  a  larger  appropria- 
tion by  our  next  Legislature.  Our  appropriation  for  1898  re- 
mains the  same  as  for  1897,  i.  e.,  $3,320.  Our  current  work  for 
1898  consists  of  a  continuation  of  taxation  and  investigation.  A 
supplemental  comparative  showing  or  review  of  the  water,  electric 
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light  and  gas  investigation  as  made  nationally.  We  will  also  take 
up  general  manufacturers  and  wage-earners  again,  perhaps  along 
a  different  line,  and  such  other  subjects  as  we  may  find  possible  to 
handle  with  profit  and  benefit. 

I  take  this  occasion  of  acknowledging  our  obligations,  on  be- 
half of  our  Bureau,  to  our  worthy  President,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  for  the  many  courtesies  and  generous  assistance  which 
he  has  rendered  us  during  the  past  year.  I  may  say  here  that  I 
am  flattered  by  the  belief  that  since  our  Bureau  has  taken  up 
some  newer  lines  and  investigations  outside  of  the  routine,  the 
public  has  become  more  interested  and  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit 
of  appreciation  among  the  citizens  of  our  State  of  t^e  labors  w^e 
have  put  forth.  We  anticipate  a  more  generous  recognition,  both 
financially  and  morally,  and  in  many  other  ways,  of  our  Bureau 
than  has  been  hitherto  given.  Our  people  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  Bureau  as  an  agency  by  whose 
fruits  and  labor  the  State  may  know  itself,  its  wants  and  needs. 

Secretary :  Wisconsin,  the  Hon.  Halford  Erickson,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Wisconsin. — Mr.  President :  A  little  over  one  year  ago  the 
Wisconsin  Bureau  began  to  gather  material  for  its  eighth  biennial 
report,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  completing  this  work. 
As  this  work,  as  it  was  planned  and  as  now  carried  out,  was  out- 
lined in  our  report  to  the  last  convention  of  this  association,  there 
is  but  little  to  say  regarding  it  at  this  time.  It  may  be  repeated, 
however,  that  our  next  report  will,  among  other  things,  include 
three  distinct  investigations.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
**Cost  of  Production''  of  grain  and  the  relation  of  this  cost  to 
the  "Value  of  the  Products".  The  second  relates  to  the  manu- 
factures in  our  State.  The  third,  which  has  been  conducted  in 
connection  with  out  duties  of  inspecting  factories,  workshops^ 
etc.,  or  of  enforcing  our  factory  regulations,  relates  to  this  work 
and  to  the  laws  under  which  it  is  carried  out. 

The  investigation  relating  to  the  "Cost  of  Production,"  etc.,  of 
grain  is  about  completed,  and  is,  as  it  stands,  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  as  first  planned.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  "Cost  of 
Production"  on  the  farm  is  at  least  ver}'  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  ascertain.  For  this  reason  our  first  efforts  were  almost  limited 
to  experiments   only,   the  purpose   of   which   was   to'  find   out 
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whether  such  was  the  fact.  Schedules  in  which  the  questions 
were  so  worded  that,  besides  the  sum  of  the  different  items  of  ex- 
pense, the  answers  would  also  show  all  the  elements  which 
entered  into  each  item.  These  schedules  were  at  first  sent  to  a 
few  leading  farmers  only.  The  readiness,  however,  with  which 
these  farmers  answered  all  such  questions  as  those  which  related 
to  the  time  required  per  acre  for  each  process  or  part  of  the  work 
involved,  the  value  per  acre  of  the  land  and  other  fixed  and  cir- 
culating capital  used,  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  of  other  facts 
from  which,  taken  together,  the  cost  may  be  easily  computed,  en- 
couraged us  to  go  on.  The  work  was  therefore  continued  until 
practically  every  agricultural  county  in  the  State  had  been 
covered.  In  all,  besides  hundreds  of  personal  inquiries  and 
private  letters,  over  7,000  schedules  were  made  use  of.  Over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  schedules  were  returned.  In  many,  how- 
ever, the  answers  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  defective,  and,  as 
only  those  were  included  or  used  which  could  be  corrected  and 
verified,  the  investigation  is  based  upon  about  2,000  returns  only. 
For  the  purpose  in  view,  however,  this  number  is  sufficient.  The 
results  and  conclusions  arrived  at  are  interesting,  and  in  some 
cases  unexpected.  Our  experience  in  this  work,  however,  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  *'Cost  of  Production"  on  the  farm  can,  on 
the  whole,  be  almost  as  easily  ascertained  as  in  our  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Our  manufacturing  statistics  cover  about  the  same  grounds  as 
those  presented  of  that  State  in  their  reports  of  manufactures  by 
the  Bureau  of  Massachusetts.  In  fact  it  is  our  intention,  as  far  as 
possible  to  present  such  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  our  State 
for  the  years  1896-97  as  that  Bureau  is  annually  presenting  of  the 
manufactures  of  that  State.  Of  the  business  of  1896  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  returns  from  over  i  ,800  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Nearly  all  of  these  have  also  reported  for  1897.  Those 
who  as  yet  have  not  reported  are  expected  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  reached.  The  reports  have  been  classified  as  to  in- 
dustries, and  the  totals  of  each  industry  for  each  of  the  two  years 
covered  will  be  shown  separately.  As  to  the  analysis  of  the 
figures,  we  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  carry  these  as  far  as  has 
been  done  by  the  Bureau  referred  to.  But  we  shall  endeavor  to 
present  the  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  readily  access- 
ible. Statistics  of  this  kind  are  always  valuable,  and  as  Wisconsin 
is  a  manufacturing  State,  being  in  this  respect  the  tenth  in  order 
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in  the  Union,  it  was  thought  they  might  be  particularly  so  in  this 
case.  These  were  mainly  our  reasons  for  going  into  this  work. 
It  is  also  the  intention  to  continue  this  work  from  year  to  year  in 
the  future. 

Our  work  of  inspecting  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  has, 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  been  carried  on  with  greater 
vigor  and  on  a  broader  scale  than  ever  before.  Especially  is  this 
true  as  regards  child  labor.  A  large  proportion  of  our  manu- 
facturing plants  have  during  this  period  been  inspected  as  often  as 
once  a  month.  Our  efforts  have  also  proved  effective.  Many 
improvements  providing  for  greater  safety  against  accidents  from 
fires  and  dangerous  machinery  have  been  brought  about,  and  I 
can  state  positively  that  there  are  at  present  practically  no  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  employed  in  this  State.  Besides 
thus  enforcing  the  factory  laws  as  they  exist  now,  we  have  also 
gathered  much  material  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  need  of  a 
revision  of  these  laws,  a  demand  for  which  will  be  made  to  the 
next  Legislature. 

The  President:  That  completes  the  lists  of  our  reports  for 
this  morning.  I  think  you  w^ill  agree  with  me,  if  you  have 
followed  them  carefully,  that  there  are  some  conclusions  to  be 
drawn,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  the  work  of  our  Bureaus  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  its  value,  that  its  character  is  being  elevated. 
You  are  reaching  deeper  down  into  the  underlying  facts,  the 
economics  of  social  conditions.  I  do  not  believe  w^e  have  ever 
had  presented  at  one  of  our  conventions  such  a  series  of  satis- 
factory reports  of  the  current  work.  When  you  remember  what 
has  been  said  by  these  Commissioners  this  morning,  and  remem- 
ber the  constantly  improving  character  of  the  reports  of  the  past 
few  years,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  work  is  progress- 
ing, that  it  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention,  and  that  its 
value  is  being  constantly  increased.  This  is  exceedingly  encour- 
aging. Sometimes  some  of  us  have  felt  that  we  had  reached 
about  the  end  of  the  rope  of  statistical  investigation,  but  the  facts 
have  shown  in  the  past  few  years,  that  we  have  only  skimmed  the 
surface  and  that  the  great  work  is  still  before  us.  The  interest  of 
the  public  is  certainly  increasing,  and  the  fact  that  these  Bureaus 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  existence  so  long  is  evidence  in 
the  fullest  sense  that  thev  will  be  continued  and  their  functions 
increased. 
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The  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  for  this  convention,  decided  to  invite  the 
heads  of  departments  of  foreign  labor  bureaus  to  contribute  re- 
ports as  to  their  functions,  organization  and  general  character. 
The  Secretary  has  received  reports  from  four  foreign  commis- 
sioners, and  those  will  be  read  in  our  session  to-morrow  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  business  that  will  come  up  before  us. 

The  next  matter  that  will  come  before  us  is  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  General  J.  W.  Latta,  Secretary  of  Interior  Affairs  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  invited  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the 
"Economic  Influence  of  Statistics."  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  our  fellow  member.  General  Latta,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

General  Latta :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  to  the  convention  my 
very  sincere  thanks  for  the  special  honor  which  the  convention 
has  seen  fit  to  confer  upon  me  by  putting  my  name  upon  its  roll 
of  membership  in  the  class  of  honorary  members.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, however,  that  that  action  shall  in  any  wise  take  away  any 
disposition  on  my  part  to  be  a  reasonably  active  man.  considering 
the  period  of  life  which  my  personal  appearance  would  indicate  I 
have  now  reached.  I  might  add,  referring  to  a  communication  I 
read  not  long  since  in  a  New  York  paper,  which  said  that  I  was 
exempt  from  service  because  I  was  "very  nearly  sixty  years  old 
and  reasonably  fat,"  that  I  do  not  consider  I  am  incapacitated  for 
work  here,  even  though  The  Herald  stated  that  a  man  "sixty 
years  old  and  fat"  had  better  be  kept  off  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

There  is  gathered  in  the  City  of  Washington  probably  the 
grandest  agglomeration  of  art  and  ornamentation  and  literature 
and  science  that  sometimes  inspire  the  observer  with  awe,  in  the 
building  known  as  the  Congressional  Library,  and  in  entering 
that  splendid  and  magnificent  structure,  as  its  great  flight  of  stairs 
flares  out  at  the  second  landing,  there  arises  from  the  base  of  the 
dome  a  single  slab,  upon  which,  in  characters  distinctly  readable 
and  in  ornament  and  design  beautiful  and  ornamental,  a  list  of  all 
the  sciences  probably  known  to  man,  and  arranged  there,  by  acci- 
dent or  design  in  some  sort  of  symmetry  as  to  their  seniority,  are 
these  names.  Half-way  down  that  column  there  stands  the  word 
"Statistics,"  and  below  the  word  statistics  is  the  word  "Eco- 
nomics," and  whether  the  designer  of  that  column,  whether  the 
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arranger  of  all  those  beauties  and  attractions  on  that  slab,  in- 
tended to  make  statistics  rank  economics  I  don't  know,  but  there 
is  the  evidence  that  whoever  did  arrange  it  put  statistics  above 
economics — 

President :  General  Latta,  the  man  who  did  that  was  a  friend 
of  mine. 

General  Latta:  Well,  sir,  you  have  captured  him.  In  view 
of  that,  as  I  read  it  a  few  days  ago,  I  thought  I  would  arrange  the 
title  of  this  paper  by  altering  the  subject  in  the  way  it  reads  here, 
something  to  this  effect : 

STATISTICS  AS  THEY  INFLUENCE  ECONOMICS  AND  HELP 

SOCIOLOGY. 

'The  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  has 
lately  said  with  force  that  *the  scientific  method  has  created  a 
greater  regard  for  truth  than  ever  before  existed  in  the  world. 
The  extraordinary  exactness  of  method  in  the  physical  world  has 
reacted  beneficially  upon  the  moral  world,  and  has  led  to  an  in- 
tolerance of  every  form  of  falsehood.  The  scientific  method  is 
carried  into  theological  studies,  and  men  under  its  influence  refuse 
to  accept  conventional  or  traditional  evidence,  and  insist  upon 
subjecting  even  the  most  sacred  things  to  the  most  rigid  investi- 
gation.    Veracity  is  the  passion  of  life.'  " 

The  forceful  expressions  of  the  Scotch  clergyman  have  appli- 
cation to  the  P>ible  of  Inspiration  as  contrasted  with  the  Bible  as 
touched  by  science  and  expounded  by  scholarship.  The  de- 
ductions of  the  learned  cleric  are  equally  potent  in  their  applica- 
tion to  things  secular.  The  age  is  utilitarian.  Principle  is  to  no 
purpose  unless  its  solution  is  for  utility.  The  problems  of  physics 
are  approaching  exactitude.  Prevention  rather  than  remedy  is 
the  aim  of  therapeutics,  while  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  is  as  sure 
as  the  spectroscope  of  the  astronomer.  The  art  of  war  has  now 
become  the  science  of  destruction ;  the  romance  of  the  fight  is  out 
of  it ;  the  song  of  the  camp,  the  poetry  cf  the  charge,  the  rythm  of 
battle  must  give  way  before  the  first  practical  application  of 
modern  gunnery  to  the  sportsmanlike  accuracy  of  the  small  arm 
and  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  all  before  it  when  the  high 
explosive  reaches  the  distant  destination  aimed  for. 

Invention  has  supplied  the  new  appliances.  The  plaything  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  the  energy  of  the  nineteenth ;  for  the 
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Icite  and  the  key  we  have  the  switchboard  and  the  dynamo ;  for 
Franklin's  outdoor  labratory,  Edison's  indoor  workshop. 

Can  we  distribute  weahh?  Can  we  satisfy  desire?  Can  we 
find  happiness  for  the  individual,  the  State  and  the  Nation,  with 
exactitude  at  all  akin  to  these  physical  acquisitions? 

Political  economy  as  a  separate  branch  of  knowledge  is  yet  in 
leash..  Though  grave  and  reverend  seignors  may  have  mastered 
its  assuring  truths,  in  science  it  is  still  an  undergraduate.  It  con- 
fidently awaits  a  fellowship.  Though  the  patronymic  of  its 
founder  is  as  ancient  as  the  hills,  Kepler  and  Galileo  had  been 
dead  a  hundred  years,  and  it  was  a  century  after  Newton  had 
solved  the  problem  of  the  falling  apple,  when  Adam  Smith,  from 
the  wealth  of  his  intelligence,  offered  to  the  world  his  rich  con- 
tribution on  the  '*Wealth  of  the  Nation." 

Knowledge  had  emanated  only  from  the  cloister  and  closet. 
Its  expounders  had  never  sought  touch  with  cosmopolitanism. 
They  were  untraveled  men.  Thought  was  elucidated  through 
Monkish  research  and  college  inquiry;  indeed,  learning  was  a 
mvsterv  and  science  with  the  few.  The  Church,  the  law  and  the 
university  fellowship  were  the  sole  avenues  for  scholastic  attain- 
ments. The  scholar  was  in  no  way  akin  with  the  world.  Frois- 
sart,  if  he  may  be  so  classed,  the  perapatetic  news  gatherer  of  his 
time,  was  the  only  much  traveled  man  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  The  pilgrim  sought  spiritual  recompense  only.  He 
made  his  journeys  to  the  distant  East  with  no  worldly  purpose : 
while  the  road  the  soldier  followed  was  marked  always  with  the 
horrors,  sometimes  with  the  honors  of  war.  Greed,  gold  and 
glory  alone  animated  the  rover  of  the  sea. 

Adam  Smith  had  been  absorbed  in  the  philosophies  of  David 
Hume  and  the  physiocracy  of  Francois  Quesnay.  He  had  him- 
self been  a  man  of  the  school  and  the  closet.  Recognizing  the 
need  of  a  world's  acquaintanceship,  if  Hume  and  Quesnay  were  to 
be  enlarged  to  a  practicability,  he  accepted  the  proffer  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman  and  traveled  the  Continent  with  him  as  his 
scholarlv  adviser.  That  the  science  he  afterwards  so  successfully 
evolved  now  credits  him  with  its  fatherhood,  well  establishes  the 
wisdom  of  his  conclusion. 

Great  battles  won  through  the  dogged  perseverance  of  the 
combatants  rather  than  the  skill  of  the  commander  have  been,  not 
inaptly  styled,  "A  soldiers'  fight."  So  a  scholar's  economics 
mastered  to  a  better  perfection  by  a  closer  touch  with  the  humani- 
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ties  might  with  equal  aptitude  be  fitly  styled  a  "People's  science/' 
Equipped  with  a  common-place,  every-day  experience,  the  econ- 
omist is  better  fitted  to  be  the  skilled  expounder.  This  essential 
is  now  supplied  by  intelligent  and  reliable  statistics.  On  both 
Hemispheres,  in  all  nations  of  progressive  civilization,  the  supply 
is  furnished  with  calendar-like  regularity.  The  column,  the 
calculation,  the  data,  the  report  are  as  a  new  source,  a  new  method 
more  suitable  for  deduction,  more  convenient  for  analysis.  The 
statistician  has  found  for  the  economist  a  stable  abiding  place,  and 
the  philosopher's  closet  may  again  claim  its  own. 

The  historical  school  of  political  economy  is  of  comparative 
recent  date.  Of  German  origin,  "it  discards  the  abstract  method, 
studies  economic  conditions  in  every  period  and  country,  em- 
phasizes a  continuous  and  inevitable  development  and  regards  the 
more  stable  elements  of  economics  as  variable."  To  this  school, 
late  reviewers  have  assigned  the  earlier  philosophies  of  Adam 
Smith.  Disassociated  from  its  true  historical,  economic  purpose, 
the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  bears,  incidentally,  a  significant  historic 
stamp.  Nor  has  this  significance  been  altogether  overlooked  by 
its  critics.  As  if  the  production,  preservation  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  means  and  methods  of  living  well  for  the  State,  the 
family  and  individual  were  more  than  ever  essential  for  the  en- 
durance and  stability  of  self-government,  co-incident  with  the 
birth  of  the  American  Republic  was  the  first  practical  application 
of  the  philosophy  of  economics  to  the  needs  of  society.  The 
same  year  that  Adam  Smith's  publisher  in  London  fixed  imprint 
to  his  title  page  of  "The  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  the  Congress  of  the  American  colonies  at 
Philadelphia,  fixing  its  imprint  of  1776  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  created  a  new  nation,  a  first-born,  to  first  test  the 
efficacy  of  this  new  economic  regime.  If  this  new  nation  were  to 
supply  proofs  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  these  newly  ex- 
pounded economics  as  illustration  to  assure  their  efficacious  pur- 
pose, the  test  has  born  rich  fruition.  The  new-born  nation,  in  the 
preservation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  soon  out-distanced  all  its 
fellows  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  more  expeditiously  prolific  in 
production  than  any  of  an  older  growth.  That  all  production  is 
through  effort,  though  all  effort  is  not  production,  is  a  conceded 
proposition.  It  is  scarcely  borne  out,  however,  by  our  national 
experiences,  for  here,  at  least,  effort,  thrift,  enterprise  and  pro- 
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duction  have  seemed  to  be  terms  equally  interchangeable  and 
synonymous  with  both  conditions  and  philosophy. 

There  were  ominous  conclusions  of  failure,  there  were  dismal 
predictions  of  disaster.  The  savants  of  the  eighteenth  century 
times  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  this  new  world  enterprise. 

Mr.  John  Fisk,  in  his  "Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,"  in  his 
felicitous  way,  and  with  his  usual  accurate  research,  supplies 
some  newly  acquired  information. 

The  Abbe  Raynal,  in  1770,  published  a  work  entitled  "Philo- 
sophical and  Political  History  of  the  Establishments  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Europeans  in  the  Two  Indies,"  in  ten  volumes.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Diedorot  and  numerous  other  contributors. 
"In  an  indescribably  airy  and  superficial  manner  the  narrative 
flits  over  vast  fields  of  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  outlying 
parts  of  the  earth  discovered  since  the  days  of  Columbus  and 
Gama,"  and  its  concluding  paragraph  impressively  closes  the  last 
volume  with  "What  is  all  this  worth?"  The  confident  answer  is 
nothing,  worse  than  nothing;  the  world  would  have  been  better 
off  if  America  had  never  been  discovered  and  the  ocean  route  to 
Asia  remained  unknown. 

But  the  Abbe  is  still  not  content.  Seventeen  years  roll  by,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  sustained  by  successful 
revolution;  the  Treaty  of  Paris  has  recognized  the  United  States 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  the  problem  of  self-government  has 
declared  itself  susceptible  of  solution  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  when  in  1787,  at  the  instigation  of  Raynal,  and  in- 
duced by  the  approach  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  New  World 
discovery,  the  Academy  of  Lyons  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  louis 
for  competitive  essays  o^  the  question  "Whether  the  discovery  of 
America  had  been  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  mankind."  The 
essay,  it  was  suggested,  "should  discuss  the  most  practicable 
methods  of  increasing  the  benefits  and  diminishing  the  ills  that 
flowed  and  continued  to  flow  from  that  memorable  event."  There 
was  liberal  response,  but  the  prize  seems  never  to  have  been 
awarded.  One  contributor  only,  the  Marquis  cf  Chastellux,  sus- 
tains with  prophetic  vision  the  beneficial  outcome  of  American 
independence  and  the  world's  newly  acquired  possessions.  He 
had  held  high  rank  in  the  French  army  and  had  been  with 
Rochambeau  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  As  contrasted  with  the 
contentions  of  his  fellow  essayists,  here  is  again  a  convincing 
proof  that  travel  and  observation  are  invaluable  aids  to  scientific 
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research  and  philosophic  deduction.  That  the  conclusions  of  the 
man  who  sees  and  thinks  are  more  dependable  than  the  con- 
clusions of  the  man  who  thinks  without  the  opportunity  of  sight. 
That  economic  questions  have  a  broader  enlightenment  when  the 
student  can  submit  his  proposition  to  the  test  of  observation. 
"Experience  in  the  moral  sciences  corresponds  with  experiment 
in  the  physical  sciences."  It  was  chiefly  upon  economic  grounds 
that  the  Marquis  maintained  that  the  discovery  had  been  a  bless- 
ing and  not  a  curse.  Another  of  the  nobility,  also  a  contributor, 
confronts  the  Marquis  with  the  charge  that  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  had  cost  France  *'two  thousand  millions  francs 
and  was  hastening  Europe  to  a  revolutionary  outbreak  which  had 
better  be  postponed  or  averted."  This  was  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  all  the  rest.  Adopting  Rousseau's  droll  notions  of  the 
savage,  the  one  who  probably  most  exhaustively  discussed  the 
question,  lamented  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  and  high-minded 
red  men.  **Clearly,"  he  continues,  **Columbus  had  come  with  a 
sword,  not  with  an  olive  branch,  and  had  opened  a  new  chapter  in 
the  long  Iliad  of  human  woes."  '* Against  such  undeniable  in- 
fluence, what  benefits  could  be  alleged,  except  the  extension  of 
commerce?  and  that  m^ans  merely  the  multiplication  of  human 
wants,  which  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  desired."  One  un- 
qualified benefit,  however,  all  the  writers  freely  concede — "the 
introduction  of  quinine  into  Europe,  and  its  use  in  averting 
fevers."  "This  item,"  continues  Fisk,  *'is  the  one  cheery  note  in 
the  mournful  chorus  of  disparagement." 

The  essayist  seeks  to  silver  his  cloudy  lamentations  by  allusion 
"to. the  narrow^  fringe  of  English  speaking  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  who  had  lately  established  their 
independence,"  and  indulges  the  hope  "that  the  enterprise  may 
put  a  new  phase  upon  things  and  ultimately  show  that,  after  all. 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  will  be  a  blessing  to  mankind." 

Political  economv  has  never  been  attuned  to  the  best  of 
harmonies.  Its  schools  have  been  punctured  by  groups,  its 
groups  tinctured  by  individualisms.  It  is  but  two  decades  since 
that  Oxford,  in  categorical  answer  to  its  own  interrogation 
whether  political  economy  was  a  science  or  no  science,  answered 
that  it  was  "No  science."  Later  writers  as  stoutly  maintained  the 
affirmative,  while  others  with  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  science 
as  a  fixture  in  the  moral  class,  demand  for  it  additional  recog- 
nition within  the  scope  of  both  physics  and  mathematics.     One 
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author,  commenting  on  another,  says :  "This  man  is  insufficient 
in  generalization,  the  very  substance  of  the  science ;  he  develops 
his  matter  on  a  scheme  furnished  by  others  rather  than  on  one 
devised  by  himself."  Its  definitions,  it  is  charged,  do  not  ex- 
plicitly distinguish  its  words  of  import  from  all  other  things. 
Wealth,  held  by  some  to  be  the  very  superstructure  of  the 
science  (contended  to  be  by  others  as  not  essential  to  its  main- 
tenance), is  defined  by  no  two  writers  alike,  and  is  declared  by 
some  as  a  word  not  susceptible  of  technical  definition.  History 
is  criticised  as  only  of  use  for  induction  and  illustration,  and  the 
advocate  of  this  school  is  cautioned  that  if  he  desires  to  extend  his 
science,  a  good  deal  more  furniture  is  requisite.  He  will  find  his 
furniture  modern  in  design,  durable  in  workmanship,  if  he 
seriously  invokes  the  aid  of  the  statistician,  intelligently  employs 
the  service  of  statistics. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  a  more  convincing 
accuracy.  The  historian  no  longer  contents  his  reader  only  in  a 
felicity  of  expression  or  a  captivating  style.  If  the  reader  be 
charmed  with  accuracy  of  diction,  he  is  restless  under  inaccuracy 
of  fact  As  sweet  a  moulded  classic  as  ever  had  Anglo-Saxon 
deliverance  has  of  late  suffered  just  a  tinge  of  impairment,  because 
its  famous  author  was  compelled  to  correct  his  text.  Though  the 
charm  of  elegance  must  ever  make  Macauley  the  great  captain  of 
brilliant  English  speech,  yet  the  touch  of  the  riper  scholarship  of 
a  later  generation  would  have  forced  him  to  a  closer  accuracy. 
Hume  once  rode  the  "Plumed  Knight'*  in  the  field  of  standard 
history;  rivals  with  a  better  equipment  have  unhorsed  him. 
Troy,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  the  buried  cities  of  the  Nile,  have  dis- 
closed their  hidden  secrets.  Proofs  strong  as  Holy  Writ  need  no 
confirmation,  yet  written  archaeology  confirms  that  very  Holy 
Writ  itself.  Traditional  archaeology  personifies  a  Homer.  Mon- 
imiental  archaeology  re-rears  the  prehistoric  temples  of  the  sun. 
The  tomes  of  ancient  lore  unfold  the  lost  treasures  of  antiquity, 
the  scant  contributions  of  mediaeval  times  enlarge  under  closer 
research,  while  the  prolific  redundancy  of  these  modern  days 
needs  scaling  for  the  truth.  The  world  knows  sufficient  to  satisfy 
a  superficiality.  It  expects  from  its  teachers  a  higher  training 
and  more  thorough  elucidation.  The  pews  are  closing  in  on  the 
pulpit,  the  wider  dissemination  of  advanced  thought  presses  more 
pertinent  inquiry.  Learning  is  no  longer  a  mysticism  and  there 
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is  nothing  terrestrial  that  is  past  finding  out.  Induction,  the 
bundle  of  particulars,  that  may  generalize  whatever  in  its  line  of 
operations  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  it,  must  give  way  to 
deduction  from  a  long  array  of  uncontested  facts.  The  help  that 
statistical  information  has  been  to  economics  must  ultimately  be 
its  sole  dependent  as  the  science  reaches  out  to  higher  exactitude. 

A  recent  writer  of  accredited  standing  declares.  *'But  it  is  none 
the  less  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  this  science  that  all  its  re- 
sults work  themselves  into  a  definite  shape — into  figures  that 
cannot  lie — and  stand  out  like  landmarks  against  the  .sky.  It  is 
not  as  in  ethics  and  metaphysics  that  tendencies  and  potencies 
only  are  ascertained,  but  everything  drifts  at  once  into  measure- 
able  facts,  and  may  be  hardened  into  statistics.  The  science  cer- 
tainly does  not  arise  out  of  statistics  and  is  not  strictly  dependent 
on  them,  though  it  uses  them  and  rejoices  in  them  as  a  help." 

Statistics  are  the  cash  assets  of  the  economist.  Insolvency  i& 
a  likely  attendant  on  trade,  if  business  assets  be  not  readily 
solvable  into  cash.  If  there  be  stranded  propositions  in  eco- 
nomics, it  is  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  cf  statistical  data 
to  sustain  them.  Political  economy  is  trade  on  paper,  not  with 
paper.  Its  staples  are  value,  production,  wealth,  distribution. 
Whatever  practical  problems  the  scientific  consideration  of  these 
staples  present,  they  are  so  susceptible  of  statistical  solution  that 
bankruptcy  need  have  no  terrors  for  the  economist. 

But  what  of  stagnation?  What%vas  once  the  unique  chapter 
of  Dr.  Smith's  philosophy,  and  the  one  most  universally  read,  is. 
his  "Division  of  Labor.''  Who  shall  write  its  antithesis  on  the 
"Absorption  of  Labor"  and  the  "Centralization  of  Capital?'*  The 
interdependence  of  capital  and  labor  has  heretofore  had  most 
satisfactory  philosophic  adjustment.  The  historical  economist 
accepts  conditions  and,  as  has  been  said,  '^regards  the  more  stable 
elements  of  political  economy  as  variable."  The  end  of  the  econ- 
omist,  the  aim  of  the  sociologist  is  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  vacant  store,  the  idle  tenement,  in  our  great  business 
centers,  startle  intelligent  observation  with  their  significant 
frequency.  The  depopulated  village,  its  crumbling  walls,  its 
flattened  industry,  its  tall  chimneys — smokeless  for  well  nigh  a 
decade,  are  equally  potent  for  forceful  thought.  When  shall  the 
statistician  be  summoned  to  array  these  depletions  in  his  enumer- 
ation for  the  economist's  scientific  deduction?  When  shall  the 
application  of  economic  principles  warrant  a  scientific  solution? 
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The  answer  now  is  that  concentration  lessens  expenses,  assures 
continuous  employment  and  better  wages,  is  satisfied  from  its 
more  extended  field  of  operation  with  smaller  profits,  all  of  which 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  in  the  lower  prices  at  which 
the  product  is  disposed  of.  Is  this  but  superficial  inquiry  or 
sound  philosophic  analysis?  Where  are  the  wage-earners  lost  m 
the  squeeze?  What  of  the  incomes  shrunken  or  gone?  Will 
there  always  be  consumers  to  consume?  Will  an  urban  popula- 
tion, deprived  of  its  opportunities,  distribute  itself  to  the  hills  and 
the  valleys,  the  meadows  and  the  fields?  If  so  inclined,  is  it  fitted 
for  the  change?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  trend  is  all  the  other  way? 
If  there  be  one  employment  more  than  another  to  which  the  man 
must  grow  up  to,  it  is  that  of  a  farmer.  A  graft  thus  far  has 
fostered  only  parasitic  growth. 

You  remember  what  the  Scotch  clergyman  said,  ''that  the  ex- 
traordinary exactness  of  method  in  the  physical  world  had  reacted 
beneficially  upon  the  moral  world."  So  it  is  in  the  economic 
world,  and  there,  as  in  the  moral  world,  there  is  intolerance 
against  every  form  of  falsehood.  Are  these  problems  solvable? 
Does  their  solution  belong  to  science?  Are  %ve  to  grope  in  the 
gloom  of  the  laissez  fair  el 

There  was  a  quiver  not  long  since  in  the  concession  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  axiom  that  "Experience  is  the  best  teacher." 
History  was  resolutely  assailed.  Its  usefulness  in  the  schools 
was  likely  to  be  seriously  impaired.  The  eminence  cf  the  men  to 
whom  the  academies  had  entrusted  its  keeping  has  restored  its 
prestige.  Not  content  with  an  association  upon  equal  terms, 
science  had  sought  to  dominate  the  field  heretofore  accorded 
history  as  exclusively  its  own.  Statistics,  where  the  scope  of  its 
purpose  included  its  application,  has  played  no  indifferent  part 
towards  this  restoration.  A  "help"  in  economics,  sociology  itself, 
statistics  are  a  buttress  to  history.  They  are  premises  for  the 
statesman,  sustain  the  logic  of  finance,  and  picture  the  gloom  of 
war  in  their  sullen  array  of  the  battle's  dead.  They  halt  the  in- 
cautious, accord  a  better  safety  to  investors,  and  invite  the  adven- 
turous to  a  personal  encounter  with  newer  opportunities. 

Colonization  is  older  than  emigration.  The  colonists  were 
first  settlers,  they  moved  in  communities,  under  national  auspices, 
for  conquest,  for  settlement,  for  commerce,  for  gain,  to  escape 
oppression,  or  for  conscience's  sake.  Those  who  fled  from  a 
wrong  or  sought  asylum  for  their  conscience  sometimes  threw  off 
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their  home  allegiance  by  revolution  and  then  colonization  became 
expatriation.  Emigration,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  movement  of 
individuals  seeking  social  and  economic  betterment.  Histor}'^  is 
the  only  contribution  from  the  colonist,  the  emigrant's  storj^  is 
materially  assisted  by  statistics.  The  early  adventurers  stepped 
out  into  the  great  unknown  and  made  their  history,  statistics 
directed  the  course  of  emigration,  and  substantially  aided  the 
emigrant  in  his  choice. 

Colonization  began  with  the  Phoenicians.  The  ancient  cities 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  supported  the  first  colonial  venture.  A  sea- 
faring and  commercial  people,  their  colonies  were  founded  to 
expand  their  commerce  and  increase  their  gains.  The  tribute 
demanded  by  the  parent  state  was  the  more  willingly  rendered, 
because  the  colonists  were  permitted  to  govern  themselves.  Yet 
Carthage,  greatest  of  all  Phoenicia's  possessions,  restless  and  dis- 
contented, threw  off  her  obligations  and  was  soon  herself  the 
mother  of  colonies. 

A  higher  motive  actuated  the  Grecians.  The  weaker  cities 
had  succumbed  to  the  sword  of  the  stronger.  The  burdens  the 
conquerors  imposed  were  intolerable,  the  oppressions  unbearable. 
To  escape  the  rigors  of  conquest  and  the  tyranny  of  oppression, 
these  conquered  communities  sought  relief  in  colonization, 
studded  the  shores  of  more  friendly  seas  with  thriving  populous 
towns,  and  stoutly  and  successfully  maintained  their  independ- 
ence. 

Roman  colonization  was  founded  upon  a  like  principle  with 
the  Phoenician.  It  was  for  commerce,  for  gain,  for  glory.  Her 
conquered  provinces  were  as  well  her  colonies  as  her  outposts  of 
defence.  Unless  the  invasion  of  Continental  Europe  by  the 
barbarian  hordes  that  overran  it  can  be  characterized  as  coloniza- 
tion, with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  colonization  ceased  until 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  from  the  New  World's  acquisi- 
tions again  introduced  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  splendid  civiliza- 
tion of  these  modern  days. 

There  was  neither  experience,  history  nor  statistics  to  guide 
the  colonization  of  the  ancients.  Indeed,  both  sociologist  and 
statistician  concede  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  natural 
and  artificial  causes  that  agglomerate  a  people.  Density  is  in- 
fluenced by  stable  government,  energy  and  enterprise,  continuous 
peace,  richness  of  soil,  climatic  advantages,  mineral  resources. 
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commercial  opportunities.  Statistics  "can  but  confirm  the  ob- 
servations of  history." 

Population,  however,  naturally  seeks  the  best  physical  en- 
vironment. A  broken  coast  line,  where  good  harbors  are  fre- 
quent, the  plains,  the  valleys,  the  hillside,  the  river  bottoms 
whence  come  the  more  responsive  answer  to  successful  tillage, 
are  locations  sought  for  by  emigrant  and  colonist  alike.  An  un- 
broken sea  coast  discourages  settlement,  the  mountains  forbid, 
the  plains  invite  it. 

But  mountain  barriers  do  not  halt,  tempestuous  seas  disturb, 
nor  barren  coasts  repel  men  eager  for  wealth,  making  way  for 
liberty,  or  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  persecution.  Dangers  do  not 
impede,  nor  do  risks  deter,  whether  the  end  sought  be  high  and 
noble,  or  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  be  sordid  and  selfish. 
Spain's  treasure-freighted  galleons  traversed  every  storm-tossed 
ocean,  until  with  the  five  thousand  million  dollars  she  had  gath- 
ered and  employed  in  "maintaining  the  gibbet  for  political  re- 
formers and  the  stake  for  heretics,"  she  "sullenly  retired  buffeted 
and  browbeaten  from  the  Netherlands."  Human  retribution  has 
followed  her  once  vast  Colonial  Empire;  w-ith  disastrous  fre- 
quency her  dominancy  over  her  almost  every  province  has  dis- 
appeared, until  now  she  has  lost  even  her  tentative  grasp  upon  her 
much  abused  "Gem  of  the  Antilles"  and  her  w'eakened  touch  on 
her  distant  possessions  in  the  far-off  Philippines  has  disappeared 
forever. 

"Civilization,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  an  acquisition  or  conquest 
over  nature,  obtained  with  struggle  and  held  by  perpetual  vigi- 
lance." This  struggle  was  the  higher  and  nobler  aim  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  contrasted  with  the  sordid  and  selfish  ends  of  the 
Spaniard.  It  was  begun  with  the  flight  from  the  creeds,  intoler- 
ance, and  svmbols  of  the  conformist  that  made  clear  the  wav  for 
liberty.  It  was  ultimately  to  end  in  statistical  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  the  broken  and  indented  coast  line  of  New  England,  the 
Boweries  of  Manhattan,  the  fertility  of  the  Jerseys,  the  hillsides 
and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  the  fair  fields  of  Maryland,  Peninsu- 
lar Virginia,  the  low  lands  and  mesas  of  the  Carolinas  were  to 
hold,  by  eternal  vigilance,  that  same  civilization  conquered  over 
nature  alike  by  the  racial  potencies  of  Puritan  and  cavalier, 
Dutchman  and  Quaker,  Scotch-Irishman  and  Huguenot.  It  was 
earlv  invocation  to  Throne  and  Parliament  to  remember  Eliza- 
beth's  concessions  in  the  patents  of  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  that 
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English  colonies  planted  in  America  ''should  have  all  the  privi-  i 

leges  of  free  denizens  and  persons  native  of  England  in  such 

ample  manner  as  if  they  were  born  and  personally  resident  in  our 

said  realm  of  England,"  and  that  any  law  to  the  contrary  should 

be  of  no  effect.     It  was  this  unheeded  invocation  manifested  in 

the   refusal   of  the   demands   of   ''Patrick   Henry   and   Samuel 

Adams"  for  like  concession  that  started  the  Revolutionary  army 

on  its  march  to  open  the  way  for  independence,  to  smooth  the 

road  to  unity,  to  plant  upon  topmost  reach  of  our  splendid 

American  civilization  the  starry  banner  of  the  free. 

The  President :  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  come  before  this 
body,  the  convention  will  stand  adjourned  until  9:30,  Standard 
time,  to-morro^v. 


THIRD  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Secretary:  I  have  had  some  communications  from  the 
Foreign  Bureaus  of  Labor— Germany,  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand  and  Great  Britain — which  was  the  result  of  the  following 

letter : 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A., 

February  19,  1898. 

Sir :  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States  is 
arranging  the  programme  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  June 
14,  15  and  16,  next.  The  committee  is  very  desirous  of  securing 
from  you  a  statement  giving  the  law  or  edict  creating  your  office; 
the  date  of  its  establishment ;  the  organization  of  the  office  as  to 
officers  and  employes ;  the  annual  expense  of  conducting  it,  with 
the  cost  of  printing  reports  and  documents,  stated  separately,  if 
possible,  and  any  remarks  which  you  may  desire  to  make  con- 
cerning the  workings  of  your  office,  its  methods,  results,  and  the 
influence  of  the  class  of  statistics  published  by  you  upon  social 
and  economic  questions.  Your  communication  will  be  read  at 
the  convention  at  Detroit  and  will  become  a  part  of  its  official 
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proceedings,  which  are  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the 

country. 

The  object  of  the  committee  in  thus  asking  you  to  contribute 
the  statement  outlined  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  those  interested  in  labor  statistics,  may  know  the  ex- 
tent of  the  service  in  foreign  countries. 

The  committee  desires,  further,  to  extend  to  you  a  most 

cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  convention  in  Detroit,  should  your 

duties  and  travels  at  that  time  make  it  convenient  for  you  so  to  do. 

All  communications  should  be  sent  to  Samuel  B.  Home,  Esq., 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Hoping  for  a  reply  in  time  for  the  meeting  on  June  14, 

We  are,  very  respectfully, 
JOSEPH  L.  COX, 
.  >     QVRROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 
SAMUEL  B.  HORNE, 
CHAS.  H.  MYERS, 
JAMES  H.  CLARK, 

Executive  Committee. 

Secretary :  In  response  to  this,  these  four  government  offi- 
cers have  forwarded  their  reports.  The  first  coming  to  hand  was 
from  New  Zealand;  then  the  German  report  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  I  sent  to  our  President,  who  had  the  same  trans- 
lated and  returned  to  me,  which  translation  will  appear  in  the 
printed  proceedings.  The  next  was  from  New  South  Wales, 
which  is  a  very  brief  and  comprehensive  report.  The  other  was 
from  London,  from  Sir  Wm.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

President :  Unless  the  members  of  the  convention  desire  to 
have  these  reports  read  in  detail  it  is  better  to  have  them  printed 
for  inspection,  and  the  Secretary  will  pursue  that  course. 

Secretary :  I  also  have  a  communication  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  of  Mrginia,  the  baby  State  as  to  labor  organiza- 
tion,  which  is  as  follows : 

Commonwealth    of    Virginia. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 

Commissioner's   Office. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  22,  1898. 
Hon.  Sam'l  B.  Home,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir:  As  per  your  request  of  March  18,  I  herewith  in- 
close you  a  copy  of  the  act  creating  this   Bureau   of   Labor 
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Statistics,  also  an  amendatory  act  re-enacting  sections  3  and  4 

of  said  act. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  P.  MONTAGUE, 

Commissioner. 
P.  O.  Box  387. 

Chap.   863 — ^An   ACT  to   provide   for  a   Bureau   of   Labor  and   Industrial 
statistics  and  for  defining  the  duties  of  said  bureau. 

Approved  March  3,  1898. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That 
a  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  of  the  state  of  Virginia 
is  hereby  established. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  bureau  to  collect,  assort, 
systematize,  and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  to 
be  by  him  biennially  transmitted  to  the  legislature,  statistical 
details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor,  penal  institutions, 
and  industrial  pursuits  in  the  state,  especially  in  their  relation  to 
the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  productive  industries  of  the  state. 

3.  The  governor  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  some  suitable  person  who  is  identified  with  the  labor 
interests  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  designated  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  and  who  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  governor, 
furnish  such  information  as  he  may  require. 

4.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  take  and  preserve 
testimonv,  examine  witnesses  under  oath  and  administer  the 
same ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  may,  under  proper 
restrictions,  enter  any  public  institutions  of  the  state,  and  any 
factory,  workshop  or  mine.  The  commissioner  may  also  furnish 
and  deliver  a  written  or  printed  list  of  interrogations  to  any 
person,  company,  or  the  proper  officer  of  any  corporation,  and 
require  full  and  complete  answers  to  be  made  thereto  and 
returned  under  oath  within  thirty  days  cf  receipt  cf  said  list  of 
questions ;  and  if  any  person  who  may  be  sworn  to  give  testi- 
mony shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  answer  any  question  pro- 
pounded to  him  concerning  the  subject  of  such  examination,  as 
provided  in  this  act:  or  if  any  person  to  whom  a  written  or 
printed  list  of  interrogations  has  been  furnished  by  said  com- 
missioner shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fully  answer  and  return  the 
same  under  oath,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  before  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  twentv-five  dollars,  or  bv  im- 
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prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

5.  All  state,  county,  township  and  city  officers  are  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  said  commissioner,  upon  his  request,  all 
statistical  information  in  reference  to  labor  which  shall  be  in 
their  possession  as  such  officers. 

6.  The  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  eight  hundred  dollars  of  which  is  to  be  used  as 
salary  of  the  said  commissioner,  and  the  balance  to  be  used  to 
meet  contingent  expenses,  and  so  forth. 

7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


Chap.  1007. — An  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  sections  3  and  4  of  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  a  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 
and  for  defining  the  duties  of  aald  bureau,  approved  March  3,  1898. 

Approved  March  4,  1898. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That 
sections  three  and  four  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  and  for  defining  the 
duties  of  said  bureau,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  some  suitable  person  who  is  identified  with  the 
labor  interests  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  designated  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics,  and  who  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the 
governor,  furnish  such  information  as  he  may  require.  The 
term  of  office  for  said  commissioner  shall  be  two  years  from  date 
of  his  appointment,  with  power  of  removal  by  the  governor  for 
cause. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  take  and  pre- 
serve testimony,  examine  witnesses  under  oath  and  administer 
the  same ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  may,  under  proper 
restrictions,  enter  any  public  institution  of  the  state,  and  any 
factory,  workshop  or  mine.  The  commissioner  may  also  furnish 
and  deliver  a  written  or  printed  list  of  interrogations  to  any 
person,  company,  or  the  proper  officer  of  any  corporation,  and 
require  full  and  complete  answers  to  be  made  thereto  and 
returned  under  oath  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  said  list  of 
questions ;  and  if  any  person  who  may  be  sworn  to  give 
testimony  shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  answer  any  legal  and 
proper  question  propounded  to  him  concerning  the  subject  of 
such  examination,  as  indicated  in  the  second  section  of  this  act, 
or  if  any  person  to  whom  a  written  or  printed  list  of  such 
interrogations  has  been  furnished  by  said   commissioner  shall 
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neglect  or  refuse  to  fully  answer  and  return  the  same  under  oath, 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment: 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
permitting  the  commissioner  or  any  employe  of  this  bureau  to 
make  use  of  any  information  or  statistics  gathered  from  any 
person,  company  or  corporation  for  any  other  than  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

2.     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

The  President :  The  next  matter  of  business  is  the  reports  of 
committees.  The  Committee  on  Elections,  Mr.  Qark,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman. 

Mr.  Clark :  Your  committee,  while  urgently  pressed  to  go  to 
Milwaukee  for  the  1899  session,  not  forgetting  in  fixing  upon 
Detroit  for  this  session  that  in  the  early  future  we  were  to  be 
forgetful  of  other  things  and  "Remember  the  Maine",  unani- 
mously recommend  Augusta,  Maine,  for  the  next,  fifteenth 
annual  convention,  and  also  recommend  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President,  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

First  \'ice  President,  \V.  L.  A.  Johnson. 

Second  Vice  President,  Lucas  Moore,  Kentucky. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Samuel  B.  Home,  Connecticut. 

Executive  Committee — Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Maine ;  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Samuel  B.  Home,  Connecticut; 
John  B.  Connor,  Indiana;  David  Ross,  Illinois. 

Official  Stenographer,  Samuel  C.  Dunham,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and 
adopted,  and  the  officers  proposed  were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  President :  We  will  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  but  before  that  we  will  have  the  report 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

m 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  as  follows: 

To  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics . 
Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  your  association. 
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herewith  presents  the  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
'ending  with  this  convention  : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  membership  dues $  95.00 

From  sale  of  convention  proceedings 246.00 

From  return  express  charges 19.53 

S361.43 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  proceedings  of  thirteenth  convention $227.60 

Printing  blanks 2.00 

Printing  programs  of  fourteenth  convention .'  . .  6.25 

To  Samuel  Dunham,  stenographer 50.00 

For  express  charges 20.35 

For  freight i.oo 

For  postage  and  incidentals 6.00 

For  clerical  services 45.00 

Cash  on  hand 3.23 

$361.43 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  B.  HORNE, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 

The  President:  We  will  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

Pennsylvania. — Gen.  Latta :  I  beg  to  report  as  follows,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  chair  and  permission  of  the  Secretary, 
as  the  penmanship  is  not  as  apt  as  it  might  be,  I  will  read  it 
myself : 

Resolved,  That  for  his  good  judgment  in  arranging  preliminaries,  his 
-wise  selection  of  a  convention  hall,  his  generous  hospitality  and  for  the 
varied  and  instructive  entertainment  he  furnished  the  members,  the  thanks 
of  the  convention  be  and  they  are  hereby  tendered  the  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Cox, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  and  they  are  hereby 
tendered  to  his  Excellency  Governor  Hazen  S.  Piugree,  for  his  personal  and 
official  welcome  at  its  opening  session. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  and  they  are  hereby 
tendered  the  morning  and  evening  press  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  The  con- 
vention takes  pleasure  in  contributing  its  testimony  to  the  affable  attentions 
of  all  the  journalists  of  that  city  with  whom  the  membership  were  brought 
in  contact  as  well  as  to  the  full  and  reliable  reports  of  its  proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  and  they  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  for  his  courtesies  as  chairman,  his 
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intelligent  management  of  the  proceedings  and  his  appreciative  recognition, 
as  manifested  in  his  well  chosen  remarks  of  the  substantial  value  of  the 
convention's  deliberations. 

Pennsylvania. — Gen.  Latta:  I  move  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions  separately. 

The  President :  The  first  resolution  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Commissioner  Cox,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Michigan. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  President:  The  next  resolution  extends  the  thanks  of 
the  convention  to  Governor  Pingree  for  his  personal  and  official 
courtesy. 

The  resohition  was  adopted. 

The  President:  The  next  resohition  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  morning  and  evening  press  of  this  city. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Pennsylvania. — Gen.  Latta:  With  the  permission  of  the 
Chair  I  will  put  the  fourth  resolution  myself,  extending  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  for  his  courtesies  as. 
chairman. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

New  York. — Mr.  McDonough :  I  desire  to  offer  an  addi- 
tional resolution  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  adopted  as  heartily  as 
those  we  have  unanimously  adopted  already.  We  have  all  been 
pleased  at  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  the  very 
life  of  our  conventions,  and  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
their  value,  and  particularly  so  yesterday  in  his  very  interesting 
and  able  paper,  and  I,  therefore,  offer  a  resolution  that  we  return 
to  Gen.  Latta  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  convention. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Commissioner  Connor,  of 
Indiana,  and,  being  put,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President :  Are  there  any  other  matters  to  come  before 
us  this  morning?  Prof.  Taylor,  who  was  to  address  the  conven- 
tion, has  not  put  in  an  appearance.  I  know  of  nothing  more  to 
be  brought  before  the  convention  as  a  matter  cf  business,  unless 
the  Secretary  has  something. 

The  Secretary :  I  have  nothing  except  the  invitation  to  the 
convention  to  meet  at  Niagara  Falls  next  year. 

The  President :  That  matter  has  been  settled  by  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  McDonough,  the  convention 
then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  BY  MAIL  AND  READ 

BY  THE  SECRETARY. 


Nebraska. — S.  J.  Kent,  Commissioner. 

For  our  biennial  report  which  will  be  published  this  fall,  we 
are  engaged  in  gathering  matter  in  relation  to  the  following 
subjects : 

Statistics  in  relation  to  manufacturers,  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  in  various  industries; 

Statistics  in  relation  to  city  work ; 

Statistics  in  relation  to  railroads; 

Statistics  in  relation  to  street  railways ; 

Farm  statistics  relating  to  value  of  land,  yield  of  crops,  cost 
per  acre  of  producing  crops  ready  for  market,  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  of  farm  help,  male  and  female.  These  farm  statistics  are 
gathered  by  counties  and  townships. 

Labor  statistics,  gathered  by  assessors  under  new  law,  giving 
acres  planted,  amount  raised  and  planted,  value  of  manufactured 
products,  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  etc. 

Statistics  relating  to  crime,  pauperism,  etc.,  compiled  from 
returns  by  city  marshals,  chiefs  of  police,  and  county  com- 
missioners. 

We  are  also  publishing  a  map  giving  surplus  products 
marketed  for  the  State  in  1897. 

We  are  also  operating  a  free  employment  department  under 
a  new  law.  We  have  but  one  office  in  the  whole  State.  No 
extra  help  has  been  provided,  nor  any  appropriation  made  to 
meet  extra  expenses. 

The  force  in  the  office  consists  of  the  Deputy,  whose  salary 
is  $1,500.00  per  annum,  and  one  clerk,  whose  salary  is  $1,000.00 
per  annum. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Ikireau  is  $5,650.00  for  the  bien- 
nium,  $5,000.00  being  for  salaries  and  $650.00  for  expenses,  none 
of  which  is  available  for  travelling  expenses. 

I  inclose  copy  of  the  law  under  which  the  Bureau  operates. 
I  also  inclose  copies  of  laws  relating  to  child  labor,  providing 
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seats  in  stores  for  female  employes,  also  fire  escape  law.  The 
value  of  these  laws  is  very  much  impaired  by  the  fact  that  no 
adequate  penalty  clause  is  attached. 

The  above  laws,  together  with  the  free  employment  office 
law,  the  mechanics'  lien  law,  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor,  and  the  law  protecting  the  labels  of  trade  unions  are  all 
the  labor  laws  w^e  have  in  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  mentioned,  w^e  are  striving  to 
make  the  work  of  the  Bureau  more  comprehensive  and  practical 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  and  feel  that  we  are  meeting  with 
some  success.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  we  shall 
strive  to  have  the  law^s  so  amended  and  the  appropriation  so  in- 
creased as  to  further  help  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  Bureau. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  be  present  at  your  meeting,  as  the 
vieW'S  and  ideas  of  so  many  experienced  and  able  statisticians 
would  certainly  be  of  great  practical  benefit.  We  hope  that  an- 
other year  this  Bureau  can  send  a  representative. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  growth  and  welfare  of  your  organiza- 
tion, and  trusting  that  your  deliberations  may  result  in  much 

good. 

S.    J.    KENT, 

Deputy  Commissioner. 


West  Virginia. — I.  V.  Barton,  Commissioner. 

The  report  of  this  department  for  the  years  1897-98,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor,  June  ist,  Part  I,  Condition  of  Manu- 
factures, will  give  by  industries  increase  or  decrease  in  number 
employed,  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  weeks  in  operation  and 
change  in  w'age  rates  in  500  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
State  ;  Part  II,  Strike  of  Bituminous  Coal  Miners,  1897,  the 
effect  and  extent  of  the  strike  in  West  Virginia;  Part  III,  Re- 
sources and  Advantages  of  West  Virginia,  the  general  resources, 
water,  fuel,  labor  and  railroad  advantages,  the  principal  crops, 
cost  of  land  and  social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  fifty- 
five  counties  of  the  State  ;  Part  IV,  Report  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion, and  Part  V,  Labor  Laws  of  West  Virginia. 

Current  work  for  the  coming  year  will  be  an  investigation 
intended  to  show  the  hours  of  labor,  average  daily  wages  and  the 
social  and  educational  condition  of  workingmen  in  different 
occupations. 
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Our  appropriation  remains  the  same;  salary  of  Commis- 
sioner, $1,200  per  year;  salary  of  assistant,  $800  per  year; 
contingent  expenses,  $450  per  year. 

I  greatly  regret  not  being  able  to  meet  with  you  in  Detroit, 
and  will  await  the  report  of  the  convention  with  interest. 

I.  V.  BARTON, 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 


REPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


PRINTED    KY    VOTE    OF    THE    CONVENTION, 


I.     Germany. 


II.     New  South  Wales. 


III.     New  Zealand. 


IV.     Great  Brlfain. 


0 
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REPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 

(Translation.) 

To  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Home, 

Secretary  of  the   National  Association  of  Officials  of 
Labor  Bureaus  in  the  United  States. 

Berlin,  March  31.  1898. 

In  compliance  with  the  communication  of  February  10, 
which  was  referred  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  Labor  Statistics,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  and 
one  of  the  By-laws  of  this  Commission,  and  respectfully  reply 
that  the  composition  of  the  Commission  is  shown  in  the  en- 
closures, and  that  the  work,  for  which  no  special  officials  are 
employed,  is  conducted  by  the  officials  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment of  the  Empire.  The  compilation  of  the  results  of  the 
investigations  is  done  at  the  Imperial  Statistical  lUireau.  A  sum 
of  39,000  marks  ($9,282.00)  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  has  thus  far  investigated 
the  labor  conditions  in  bakeries  and  confectioneries,  in  grist  and 
flouring  mills,  in  mercantile  trades,  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and 
in  the  clothing  and  linen  manufacturing  industry. 

The  methods  of  investigation  and  the  results  are  shown  in 
the  published  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  the  investigations, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  book  dealers  (Carl  Heymann, 
publisher,  Berlin). 

A  participation  on  our  part  in  the  proposed  convention  in 
Detroit  in  June  must  be  dispensed  with.  I  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  the  invitation. 

By  direction  : 

(Sgd)  DR.  E.  V.  WOEDTKE. 
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Imperial  Parliament, 

9th  Legislative  Period, 
II  Session,  1893- 1894, 
Berlin,  January    16,  1894. 

The  Regulations  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Commission  for 
Labor  Statistics,  dated  April  i,  1892  (Centralblatt  fiir  das 
Deutsche  Reich,  P  166)  has  been  amended  as  follows : 

1.  In  Sec.  2,  the  number  of  members  constituting  the  Com- 
mission was  increased  from  12  to  14,  of  whom  6  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  Imperial  Council  and  7  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 

2.  That  part  of  Sec.  8  which  specifies  that  at  least  7  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  is  altered  to  read  that  the  presence  of 
at  least  8  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

In  attaching  hereto  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  in  their  altered 
form,  and  referring  to  my  communication  of  the  4th  ultimo,  I 
have  the  honor  to  commit  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  task  of 
electing  7  members. 

(Sgd)  VON  BOETTICHER, 

Representative  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

To  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 

FOR  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Section  I. 

There  shall  be  organized  a  Commission  for  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  the  statistical  investigations 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  enactment  and  execution  of 
such  legislation  as  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
(Title  \TI  of  Trade  Regulations). 

Section  2. 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  chairman  and  fourteen  mem- 
bers. 

The  chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Of  the  members,  six  shall  be  elected  by  the  Imperial  Council 
and  seven  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Chancellor  shall 
appoint  one  member  from  the  officials  of  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Bureau. 
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Section  3. 

The  appointments  shall  be  for  five  years  and  the  elections  for 
the  term  of  the  legislative  period  ;  the  elected  members  shall 
however,  continue  in  office  after  the  close  of  the  legislative 
period  until  a  new  election  will  have  taken  place. 

Elected  members  who  retire  from  the  Commission  during 
Ihe  term  of  a  legislative  period  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  election. 

Section  4. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  for  Labor  Statistics  are : 

1.  To  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  under- 
taking of  statistical  investigations,  their  execution  and  compila- 
tion, as  well  as  their  results,  whenever  directed  by  the  Imperial 
Council  or  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

2.  To  lay  before  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  propositions  for 
the  undertaking  or  the  carrying  out  of  such  investigations. 

Section  5. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  call  into  consultation  at  its 
meetings  employers  and  working  people,  in  equal  numbers,  and, 
in  cases  where  it  appears  necessary  to  supplement  the  statistical 
material,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, the  evidence  of  witnesses  may  be  taken. 

The  attendance  of  employers  and  working  people  must  be 
secured  whenever  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Council  or  by  the 
Imperial  Chancellor. 

The  Commission  may  delegate  the  performance  of  certain  of 
its  duties  and  powers  to  a  committee  selected  from  among  its 
own  members. 

The  securing  of  the  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  employers 
and  working  people,  and  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  is  done 
by  the  chairman. 

Section  6. 

The  chairman  and  the  members,  of  the  Commission,  the 
employers  and  the  working  people  called  to  attend  the  meetings, 
and  the  witnesses,  will  receive,  according  to  rates  specified  in 
advance,  indemnities  for  cash  expenditures;  and  the  working 
people  will  receive,  in  addition,  compensation  for  wages  lost. 

Section  7. 

The  Commission  is  convened  by  the  chairman  upon  the 
order,  or  with  the  approval,  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
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Section  8. 

The  presence  of  at  least  eight  members  constitutes  a  quorum. 
Resolutions  are  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  in  case  of  a  division  the  chairman  casts  the 
deciding  vote. 

Rules  of  order  will  be  decreed  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
at  first  for  temporary,  and  later,  with  the  advice  of  the  Commis- 
sion, for  permanent  use. 

Section  9. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor,  as  well  as  the  governments  of  the 
federated  states,  are  authorized  to  send  their  representatives  to 
;:ttend  the  sessions  of  the  Commission  and  of  its  committees,  and 
thev  must  at  all  times  be  heard. 

RULES  OF  ORDER 

OF  THE 

COMMISSION  FOR  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Section  i. 

The  Commission  for  Labor  Statistics  shall  meet  upon  the 

call  of  the  chairman. 

Section  2. 

^lembers  who  are  prevented  from  attending  any  meeting  or 
from  performing  any  duties  incumbent  upon  them  shall  report 
the  fact  in  writing  to  the  chairman. 

Section  3. 

The  chairman  conducts  and  supervises  the  current  business 
and  secures  the  orderly  performance  of  same. 

Section  4. 

Tlie  chairman  distributes  the  work  among  the  members.  He 
?4)lK)ints  from  among  their  number  a  reporter,  or,  whenever 
necessary,  one  or  more  co-reporters.  He  may  also  personally 
undertake  tlie  task  of  a  reporter  or  co-reporter. 

He  signs  all  propositions  and  executes  all  papers  emanating 

from  the  Commission. 

Section  5. 

The  chairman  conducts  the  proceedings  during  the  sessions, 
puts  the  (luestions.  and  takes  account  of  the  votes.  In  case  of 
;i  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  closing  of  a  debate,  the 
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putting  of  a  question  or  the  result  of  a  vote,, a  majority  of  the 
Commission  shall  decide. 

Section  6. 

The  proceedings  will  be  conducted  according  to  the  order  of 
the  day  established  by  the  chairman. 

The  regular  order  of  the  day,  in  which  the  specific  subjects 
for  discussion  will  be  indicated  in  detail,  shall  be  supplemented 
by  the  written  propositions  and  motions  relating  to  the  same. 

The  order  of  the  day  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  communicated  to  all 
members  at  least  fourteen  days  before  each  meeting. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  sessions  and  all  appendices  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  chairman  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Section  7. 

Any  member  may  present  motions  or  offer  propositions. 

Motions  or  propositions  relating  to  the  undertaking  of  new 
investigations  must  be  formulated  in  writing,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  the  same,  and  transmitted  to  the  chairman,  who  will 
place  them  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  next,  or  at  the  latest, 
on  the  second  succeeding  meeting. 

Section  8. 

Motions  relating  to  any  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  discus- 
sion during  the  session  must,  as  a  rule,  be  handed  in  writing  to 
the  chairman,  signed  by  the  members  proposing  the  same. 

Verbal  motions  are  always  in  order  when  they  relate  to  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

Section  9. 

For  the  preliminary  discussion  of  special  subjects,  for  editing 
resolutions,  as  well  as  for  the  performance  of  individual  duties 
and  powers,  a  committee  may  be  appointed  [Section  5,  Para- 
graph 2,  Regulations],  composed  of  at  least  two  members  of  the 
Commission  elected  from  their  midst.  The  committee  will  be 
presided  over  either  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  or  by  a 
member  selected  by  him. 

Individual  members  of  the  Commission  may  also  be  entrusted 
with  certain  duties,  either  by  the  Commission  or  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Section  10. 

The  taking  of  evidence  of  witnesses  is  done  by  the  chairman. 
He  must  at  all  times  permit  the  members  of  the  Commission,  as 
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well  as  the  repres.entatives  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the 
federated  states,  to  question  the  witnesses. 

Section  ii. 
Minutes  shall  be  taken  of  the  proceedings  of  each  session, 
which  shall  contain  the  names  of  persons  present,  the  subjects 
discussed,  the  motions  made  in  reference  thereto,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  same,  and  the 
resolutions  passed. 

Whenever  practicable  the  minutes  shall  be  presented  at  the 
next  succeeding  meeting,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary, 
and  thereafter  a  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  each  member. 

The  necessary  number  of  secretaries,  who  need  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,. shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman. 

Section  12. 

The  minutes,  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  their  propositions  and  recommendations,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Section  13. 

The  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  will  re- 
ceive, while  traveling  on  business  for  the  Commission,  a  per 
diem  not  exceeding  15  marks  ($3.57)  and  an  indemnity  for 
traveling  expenses  w^hen  railway  or  steamboat  service  is  avail- 
able, of  13  pfennigs  ($0.03)  per  kilometer,  and  of  3  marks  ($0.71) 
for  each  arrival  and  departure;  for  journeys  which  cannot  be 
made  by  railway  or  steamboat  60  pfennigs  ($0.14)  per  kilometer 
by  the  shortest  roadway,  is  allowed.  Whenever  the  persons  are 
in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Government,  they  will  receive  a 
per  diem  and  traveling  indemnity  according  to  the  rates  allowed 
for  their  respective  rank. 

Employers  and  working  people,  as  well  as  witnesses,  will  be 
indemnified  for  their  certified  traveling  expenditures,  which  for 
railway  fare  cannot  exceed  second  class  rates,  and  they  will 
receive  a  per  diem,  not  exceeding  12  marks  ($2.86)  for  loss  of 
time  and  other  expenses.  In  special  cases,  where  the  rate  of  12 
marks  ($2.86)  would  not  be  a  sufficient  indemnity  for  expenses 
incurred  and  time  lost,  the  chairman  may  allow  a  per  diem  not 
exceeding  15  marks  ($3.57).  The  amounts  allowed  for  traveling 
expenses  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chairman. 

[Note:  Section  13  was  constructed  in  its  present  form  by  a 
decree  dated  September  9,  1894.] 
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Section  14. 

The  chairman  shall  order  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Section  13. 
Berlin,  January  7,  1893. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CHANCELLOR, 
Represented  by 

(Sgd)\^ON  BOETTICxER. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Department  of  Labour  and  Industry, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  April  18th,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry 
to  forward  herewith  a  statement  detailing  the  several  branches 
of  this  Department  and  the  work  carried  on  in  connection  there- 
with, together  with  certain  reports  and  papers  that  may  prove  of 
interest  to  vou. 

Included  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  work  of  the  Labour  Bureau 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Creer,  whose  duties  in 
connection  with  his  office  will  prevent  him  from  accepting  your 
kind  invitation  to  the  convention  in  Detroit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.   B.    CLEGG, 

Clerk  in  Charge. 
Samuel  B.  Home,  Esq., 

Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  Department  of  Labour  &  Industry  was  constituted  in 
189s  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  taking  the  additional 
title  of  Minister  for  Labour  &  Industry. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Clegg  was  put  in  control  of  the  Department ;  and 
the  Labour  Bureau,  which  is  a  bureau  of  employment  and  not  of 
industrial  statistics  generally,  was  transferred  from  the  control 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  new  Minister.  All  relief  works  for 
unemployed  persons  are  administered  through  this  Department 
and  grants  in  aid  to  Municipalities  and  so  forth  pass  through  its 
hands.     Legislation  has  been  promoted  by  it  in  the  directions 
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of  factory  control,  the  early  closing  of  shops,  examination  cf  land 
boilers,  the  suppression  of  truck,  industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  and  so  on.  Of  these  measures  one  only  has  come 
into  actual  operation  since  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
namely  the  Factories  &  Shops  Act  of  1896  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  hereto. 

The  principal  sub-departments  controlled  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  &  Industry  are  those  of : — 

(a)  Factory  Inspection 

(b)  Labour  Bureau 

(c)  Labour  Farm 

t^ach  of  which  is  dealt  with  separately. 

FACTORIES  AND  SHOPS  ACT. 

Unlike  similar  legislation  in  other  Colonies,  this  Act  did  not 
on  coming  into  force  become  applicable  to  the  whole  Colony, 
but  only  to  such  portions  of  it  as  were  from  time  to  time  pro- 
claimed to  be  districts  for  that  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
on  the  25th  of  January  of  last  year,  the  Act  having  come  into 
force  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  declaring  Sydney  and  a 
number  of  the  Suburban  Electoral  Districts  to  he  a  district 
bearing  the  title  of  "The  Metropolitan  Factories  &  Shops  Dis- 
trict".    This  district  covers  an  area  of  over  500  square  miles. 

The  following  places  are  factories  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act:— 

(1).  Any  place  (including  a  laundry,  dyeworks  &  Bake- 
house) in  which  four  or  more  persons  are  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly  in  working  at  any  handicrrft,  or  in  preparing  or  manu- 
facturing articles  for  trade  or  sale. 

This  does  not  however  include  any  place  in  which  the  persons 
engaged  in  working  are  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister,  to  be  all  members  of  one  family. 

(II.)  Any  place  (irrespective  of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, or  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  the  same  family)  in 
which  steam  or  other  mechanical  power  or  appliance  is  used. 

(a)  In  manufacturing  goods ;  or 

(b)  In  packing  them  for  transit. 

(III.)     Any  place  in  which  two  or  more  Chinese  are  engaged. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1,781  factories  had  been  registered. 

Of  this  number  114  registrations  had  been  cancelled  consequent 
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on  the  removal  of  occupiers.  This  gives  1,667  ^s  the  number  of 
registered  factories  in  the  Metropolitan  District  in  occupation  at 
the  end  of  1897. 

The  principal  subject  matters  dealt  with  under  this  Act  are : — 

Sanitation  Machinery  Lifts  &  Elevators 

Accidents  Hours  of  labour  Outworkers 

**Svveating"  Apprentices  Laundries 

Shops,  Chinese  Fire  escapes 

Labour  Statistics  Bakehouses 

The  staff  consists  of  two  male  and  one  female  Inspectors,  the 
Clerical  work  being  done  by  the  Head  Office  staff. 

LABOUR  BUREAU. 

The  object  of  this  sub-department  is  so  far  as  possible  to  find 
employment  for  the  unemployed  and  to  assist  them  to  such  em- 
ployment when  found.  It  is  in  fact  a  free  labor  agency  for  the 
imemployed  throughout  the  Colony.  The  head  office  is  in  the 
Metropolis  (Sydney)  and  in  connection  with  it  there  are  42 
branches  or  agencies  throughout  the  Colony,  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  and  under  the  control  cf  the  head  office.  These 
branches  furnish  monthly  reports  of  the  state  cf  labour  &  in- 
dustr>'  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Colony.  Monthly  and  Annual 
reports  are  regularly  submitted  to  the  Hon  the  Minister  for 
Labour  &  Industrv. 

During  the  existence  of  the  lUireau  74454  unemployed  have 
been  registered  at  the  head  office  and  branches,  and  during  the 
same  time  82,111  have  been  assisted  and  sent  to  work.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  while  a  man  can  only  register  once,  he  may 
obtain  work  and  assistance  an  unlimited  number  cf  times,  thus 
accounting  for  the  above  figures.  The  registrations  indicate  the 
exact  number  of  individuals ;  the  number  assisted  and  sent  to 
work  represent  cases. 

All  applicants  for  passes  sign  an  acknowledgement  of  indebt- 
edness authorizing  their  employer  to  deduct  from  their  wages  the 
amount  of  their  pass  and  remit  same  to  the  head  office,  or  the 
branch  from  which  thev  received  the  assistance. 

In  this  way  the  total  sum  of  £17466.13.5  has  been  received 
by  the  Department  as  refunds  of  the  cost  of  rail  passes,  steamer 
passes,  miners  rights,  etc  advanced   to  the   unemployed.     The 
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foregoing  figures  are  from  the  commencement  of  the  Bureau  tc 
the  31st  uhimo. 

Copies  of  registration  sheets  and  guarantee  forms  please  find 
herewith. 

The  officers  and  staff  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  consists 
of  a  superintendent  and  seven  officials  or  clerks  with  a  caretaker 
of  premises,  the  annual  salaries  of  whom  amount  to  £1307  per 
annum. 

The  printing  of  reports  and  documents  is  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

JOSEPH   CREER, 

Superintendent. 

CASUAL  LABOUR  FARM. 

The  Casual  Labour  Farm  and  Temporary  Shelter  for  Un- 
employed was  established  at  the  close  of  1896  by  taking  over  the 
estate  and  buildings  in  connection  with  a  state  experiment  in 
co-operative  settlement  which  had  ended  unsuccessfully.  A 
practical  agriculturalist  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  place  and 
put  it  in  order  to  receive  casual  unemployed  persons.  Accord- 
ingly an  orchard  which  had  been  planted  by  the  former  co- 
operators  was  put  in  order  and  an  area  of  ground  ploughed  and 
put  under  vegetable  crop.  At  the  ?ame  time  the  huts  of  which 
there  were  a  number  on  the  estate  were  repaired  and  fitted  with 
bunks  and  early  in  the  present  year  the  first  batch  of  20  men 
was  dispatched  to  the  Farm. 

These  persons  were  selected  through  the  Labour  Bureau  and 
have  to  subscribe  to  certain  conditions  (attached  hereto)  prior  ta 
being  sent  to  the  Farm. 

The  Farm  is  distant  some  30  miles  from  the  city  and 
ccmprises  a  large  area  of  land  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
well  wooded,  so  far  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  being 
under  crop.  The  soil  is  fairly  good  and  a  defective  natural 
water  supply  has  to  some  extent  been  remedied  by  artificial 
means  such  as  dams. 

The  ol)jcct  of  the  Department  in  establishing  this  institution 
was  to  provide  some  place  of  refuge  for  unemployed  persons 
which  would  be  free  from  the  objections  to  a  pauper  Asylum  and 
would  at  the  same  time  permit  men  who  were  physically  run 
down  to  recuperate  and  by  industry  and  thrift  accunmlate  a  few 
shillings  of  ca])ital  upon  which  to  face  life  anew.     As  will  be  seen 
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irom  the  Regulations  and  other  papers  attached,  the  conditions 
under  which  this  work  is  done  are  on  the  one  hand  such  as  will 
be  of  physical  benefit  to  the  men  whilst  on  the  other  they  are  not 
so  luxurious  or  attractive  as  to  lure  them  from  the  legitimate 
avenues  of  employment. 

The  period  of  residence  at  the  Farm  is  limited  and  the 
accommodation  to  credit  of  a  certain  amount  of  wages  acts  also 
as  a  bar  to  further  residence.  The  men  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  being  well  supplied  with  fresh  vege- 
tables, but  of  these  they  have  so  far  produced  more  than  are 
necessary  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  quantities  both  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  have  been  supplied  to  reformatories  for  young 
people  or  sold  in  the  public  market  at  current  prices.  The  com- 
paratively short  existence  of  the  Farm  in  working  operation 
precludes  me  from  offering  any  opinion  as  to  its  success  but  I 
might  say  that  already  men  have  been  sent  out  to  employment 
on  neighbouring  farms  and  others  are  being  fitted  for  like  em- 
ployment by  the  instruction  they  are  receiving  in  ploughing  and 
the  general  work  of  a  farm. 

Wood-cutting  and  sawing  are  also  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Farm. 

No  intoxicants  are  allowed  on  the  place  and  the  Manager  is 
vested  with  full  powers  to  enforce  order  and  discipline. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


Department  of  Labour, 

Wellington,  May  12th,  1898. 
S.  B.  Home,  Esq., 

Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  dated  the  loth 
February,  asking  for  a  statement  giving  the  law  or  edict  creating 
this  office ;  the  date  of  its  establishment  &c.,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  the  office  was  formed  by  a  resolution  of  Cabinet.  There 
was  no  special  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  bring  it  into  ex- 
istence. The  date  of  its  establishment  was  June  1891.  As  to 
organization,  the  department  is  superintended  by  the  Secretary 
and  Chief  Clerk,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  five  clerks  in  the  head 
office  at  Wellington.     We  have  six  permanent  paid  inspectors  of 
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factories,  one  of  them  being  a  woman.  They  are  stationed  in  the 
large  centers  of  the  Colony.  We  have  again  170  sub-inspectors 
who  are  officers  of  police  who  act  in  the  small  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Colony.  They  send  in  monthly  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
Labour  Market  in  their  districts  to  the  head  office,  and  also 
report  on  the  working  of  the  Shops  and  Factories  Acts.  The 
Inspectors  also  furnish  an  Annual  Report,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  are  published  in  the  Yearly  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  is  laid  before  Parliament  when  in  Session. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Minister  cf  Labour  is  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  organization. 

The  annual  expense  of  conducting  the  Department  for  the 
last  year  or  two  has  been  between  £6,000  and  £7,000.  This 
includes  however,  the  management  of  the  State  Farm,  which  is 
also  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department.  The  State  Farm 
has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
elderly  men,  who  through  old  age  and  physical  incapability  are 
precluded  from  seeking  employment  in  the  outside  market 
These  men  would  become  chargeable  to  Charitable  Aid.  and  we 
endeavour  to  provide  for  as  many  as  possible  on  the  Farm  where 
they  can  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  at  no  cost  to  the 
public.  The  produce  of  the  Farm  is  sold  in  the  open  market  at 
current  rates.  We  deal  largely  in  root  crops,  cattle  raising,  fruit 
growing  and  dairy  produce,  etc. 

Re  influence  of  the  statistics  published  by  us.  This  is  a 
point  that  we  cannot  give  any  definite  opinion  upon,  because 
owing  to  the  department  not  possessing  statutory  powers  we  are 
unable  to  compel  employers  and  others  to  furnish,  what  may  be 
te«med,  "reliable"  statistics.  Every  employer  fills  up  a  schedule 
under  the  Factories  Act  once  in  every  year  when  registering  hi5 
premises,  but  if  he  chooses  to  put  down  that  he  is  paying  a  mai» 
£  5  a  week  when  he  may  only  be  paying  £  2,  we  have  not  power 
to  enforce  him  to  fill  the  schedule  in  correctly.  We  are  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  Minister  to  bring  in  a  Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment giving  us  this  statutory  power  to  enforce  the  giving  of 
authentic  statistics.  However  from  practical  knowledge  of  the 
various  trades  we  can  generally  check  any  attempt  that  is  made  to 
over  estimate  or  under  estimate  wages  etc.  W^e  do  not  go  into 
the  question  so  fully  as  you  do  in  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  finding  out  rents,  cost  of  living  etc. 

I  am  mailing  you  by  this  mail  copies  of  our  two  last  Annual 
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Reports  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  gleam  a  great  deal  more 
information  than  I  could  possibly  give  you  in  a  letter. 

On  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  I  beg  to  return 
his  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you  do  him  in  inviting  him  lo 
the  Conference  in  Detroit,  but  you  will  quite  understand  that  the 
great  distance  alone  precludes  any  possibility  of  his  accepting 
your  kind  invitation. 

I  should  feel  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  send  me  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  your  Conference. 

I  trust  that  you  will  receive  the  Reports  safely  and  that  the 
information  I  have  given  in  this  letter  will  be  of  service  and 
interest  to  you. 

I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

J.   MACKAY, 

Chief  Clerk  for  the  Secretary. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Labour  Department,  Board  of  Trade, 
44,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.  VV. 

26th  May,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  send  you  some  account  of  the  constitution,  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  purposes  of  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Detroit  in  June 

With  regard  to  the  kind  invitation  sent  to  me  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  attend  the  convention,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  thank  them  for  their  courtesy  and  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  my  official  engagements  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  leave  London  at  that  time  for  so  long  a  period  as  a  visit 
to  Detroit  would  necessitate. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

H.   LLEWELLYN   SMITH, 

Commissioner  for  Labour. 

Samuel  B.  Home,  Esq., 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  March,  1886,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that 

*'In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  immediate  steps  should  be 

taken  to  ensure  in  this  country  the  full  and  accurate  collection 

and  publication  of  Labour  Statistics'*. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  statistics  relating  to  questions  affecting-  labour  were 
undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  special  officer  being 
appointed  with  the  title  of  Labour  Correspondent  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Commercial  Department. 

In  1893  ^  separate  Labour  Department  of  the  Rcard  of  Trade 
was  created  to  continue  and  extend  the  work  hitherto  carried  on 
in  the  above  manner.  This  Department  forms  one  of  three 
Departments,  the  Commercial,  the  Labour,  and  the  Statistical, 
all  being  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Controller  General. 

The  Labour  Department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Commis- 
sioner for  Labour.  The  staff  at  present  numbers  forty,  and,  in 
addition  to  clerks  of  various  grades,  it  consists  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Labour,  a  Qiief  Labour  Correspondent,  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Statistics,  three  Labour  Correspond- 
ents, one  of  them  a  lady,  several  officers  with  a  special  knowledge 
of  certain  subjects,  including  labour  questions  in  foreign 
countries.  In  addition  there  are  30  *'local  correspondents"  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  not  on  the  staff 
but  are  paid  by  fees.  Their  functions  generally  consist  in  send- 
ing monthly  reports  to  the  Department  on  the  state  of  employ- 
ment in  their  particular  districts,  and  in  obtaining  such 
information  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Department  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : — 

I  To  collect  and  publish  statistics  and  general  information 
on  certain  subjects  relating  to  labour  in  annual  volumes.  Cer- 
tain of  these  reports  had  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Labour  Department;  others  have 
been  begun  and  continued  by  the  Labour  Department  itself. 

1.  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  with  report  and  work  of 
the  Labour  Department. 

2.  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

3.  Strikes  and  Lock-outs. 

4.  Trade  L^nions. 

II  To  makes  special   inquiries  into  various  important  in- 
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dustrial  questions.  The  following  volumes  embodying  the 
result  of  these  inquiries  have  already  been  published : — 

(i)  A  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the 
Unemployed. 

(2)  Two  Reports  on  Alien  Immigration,  of  which  the  first, 
dealing  with  immigration  into  the  United  States,  was  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  by  two  officials  of  the  Department,  whilst  the 
second  dealt  with  the  volume  and  effects  of  recent  immigration 
from  Eastern  Europe  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

(3)  Two  Reports  on  Profit-sharing  and  Gain-sharing. 

(4)  Two  reports  on  Wages  in  1893,  one  of  them  dealing  with 
Standard  Time  Rates,  the  other  with  Standard  Piece  Rates  pre- 
vailing at  that  period. 

(5)  A  Report  on  Contracts  given  out  by  Public  Authorities 
to  Associations  of  Workmen. 

(6)  Two  reports  on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Girls, 
the  first  being  a  Report  on  existing  statistics,  and  the  second 
dealing  with  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  various  indus- 
trial centers.  Only  the  first  part  of  the  latter  Report,  dealing 
with  Flax  and  Jute  centers,  is  at  present  published. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  series  of  Reports  on  Wages  in 
various  industries  in  1886  and  1891,  a  Report  on  Cost  of 
Production  and  other  special  reports  on  Labour  matters  were 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  between  1886  and  1893. 

Among  the  special  inquiries  at  present  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Department,  but  of  which  the  results  have  not  yet  been 
published  may  be  mentioned : — 

(i)  An  Abstract  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Labour  Statistics 
in  Foreign  Countries. 

(2)  Irregularity  of  Employment  in  certain  trades. 

(3)  Wages  and  Earnings  in  Agriculture. 

(4)  Wages  of  Domestic  Servants  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
III     To  publish  monthly  a  Journal  called  the  Labour  Gazette 

which  consists  of  32  pages,  and  has  a  wide  circulation.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  Journal  over  2,500  returns  are  received  monthly 
from  various  sources,  chiefly  from  employers  and  employed. 

The  Gazette  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects  affecting 
labour  questions,  and  furnishes  much  statistical  and  other  in- 
formation collected  by  the  Department  during  the  month  from 
sources  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad.  The  state  of  em- 
ployment in  a  large  number  of  trades  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
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given,  being  based  on  a  large  number  of  returns  received  from 
employers  and  employed,  and  from  reports  sent  by  local  corres- 
pondents. In  addition  to  articles  on  special  matters  of  interest, 
information  with  regard  to  the  following  subjects  is  usually 
given,  namely:  Trade  Disputes,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Cases,  Changes  in  the  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours,  Industrial 
Accidents,  Industrial  Prosecutions,  Pauperism,  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, Labour  Bureaux,  Friendly  Societies,  Legal  Cases 
affecting  Labour,  and  Emigration  and  Immigration. 

IV  To  undertake  many  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Conciliation  (Trades  Disputes)  Act  1896,  which  authorises  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  action  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes 
under  the  following  circumstances : — 

(i)  Where  a  difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an 
employer,  or  any  class  of  employers,  and  workmen,  or  between 
different  classes  of  workmen,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  following  powers,  namely : — 

(a)  inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  differ- 
ence; 

(b)  take  such  steps  as  to  the  Board  may  seem  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parties  to  the  difference  to  meet 
together,  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  chairman  mutually  agreed  upon  or  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  by  some  other  person  or  body,  with  a  view 
to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  difference  ; 

(c)  on  the  application  of  employers  or  workmen  interested, 
and  after  taking  into  consideration  the  existence  and  adequacy 
of  means  available  for  conciliation  in  the  district  or  trade  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as 
conciliator  or  as  a  board  of  conciliation; 

(d)  on  the  application  of  both  parties  to  the  difference,  ap- 
point an  arbitrator. 

The  Board  of  Trade  also  registers  Conciliation  Boards  on 
their  application,  and  may  take  action  for  the  promotion  of  the 
formation  of  Voluntary  Boards. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  the  Adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  the  Department  has  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  disputes  actual- 
ly in  progress;  the  circumstances  existing  which  make  other 
disputes  probable.     Officers  of  the  Department  frequently  visit 
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the  localities  where  the  disputes  exist  or  are  apprehended,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  inquiries,  or  of  taking  such 
steps  as  the  Board  may  consider  expedient. 

A  report  has  been  issued  giving  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  Board  had  taken  part  during  the  eleven  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  report  states  that  the  Board 
dealt  with  35  disputes.  In  7  cases  they  refused  to  take  any 
action;  14  disputes  were  settled  by  conciliation;  5  by  arbitra- 
tion ;  4  disputes  were  settled  between  the  parties  during  nego- 
tiations, and  in  5  cases  no  settlement  was  effected. 

With  regard  to  the  annual  cost  of  the  Labour  Department, 
specific  details  of  this  cannot  be  furnished,  as  the  expenditure  of 
the  Department  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  Statistical 
and  Commercial  Departments. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS. 


United  states 
Arkansas    .  . 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Idaho    . 
Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa  .  .  . 
Kansas .  . 

Kentucky 

Maine   .  . 
Maryland 


1884 
1889 


188S 


1887 


1878 


Massachusetts 
Michigan    .  . 


Minnesota 


Missouri 


Missouri 
Montana 


18>)5 
1879 


1879 

1884 
1886 

1876 


1887 
1884 


1809 
1888 


1897 


1879 


1879 
1898 


Carroll  D.  Wright   .  . 

M.  F.  Locke 

W.  G.  Vincenheller . 

Frank  Hill 

John  8  Bnos 

John  J.  Tobin  .  .  . 
George  W.  Waltz 

B.  L.Titzgerald  .  .  . 
F.  V.  Meyers   .  . 

C.  J  Driscoll 

John  W.  Lockin  .  .  . 
Lester  Bodlne  .  .  .  . 
J.  W  Brentiinger    .  . 

W.  H.  Klett 

Peter  Jennings  .  .  .  . 
James  F.  Babcock  .  . 
Samuel  J.  Starr .  .  .  . 
Arthur  T.  Hadley  .  . 
Samuel  M  Hotchkiss 
Robert  J.  Vance 

S.  B.  Home 

Harry  S.  Back 
J.  A.  Czizek        .  .  .  . 
F.  H.  B.  McDowell  .  . 
John  S.  Lord  .  . 

George  A.  Schilling    . 

Davla  Ross 

John  Collett 

John  B  Conner .  .  .  . 
William  A.  Peele.  Jr. . 
Simeon  J.  Thompson  . 
John  B.  Conner  . 
B.  R.  Hutchins  .  .  .  . 
J  R  Sovereign .  .  .  . 
W.  B.  O'Bleness  .  .  . 
Frank  H.  Betton    .  .  . 

J.  P.  Todd 

Wm.  G.  Bird 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson  .  .  . 
C  B.  Bowman    .  .  .  . 

C.Y.Wilson 

Nicholas  McDowell  . 
Lucas  Moore  . 
Samuel  W.  Matthews 
Thomas  C  Weeks  .  . 
Allen  B.  Howard,  Jr  . 
Charles  H.  Myers  .  .  . 
J.  D.  Wade  .  .  .  . 

Henry  K.  Oliver  .  .  . 
Carroll  D.  Wright  .  . 
Horace  G.  Wadlin  .  . 
John  W.  McGrath    .  . 

C.V.  R.  Pond 

A.  H.  Heath  .  . 

Henrr  A  Robinson 
Charles  H  Morse  .  .  . 
Joseph  L.  Cox    .  .  .  . 
John  Lamb         .  .  .  . 
J.  P.  McGaughey  .  .  . 

L.  G.  Powers 

Martin  McHale .  .  .  . 
W.  H.  Hilkene   .  .  . 
H.  J.  Spaunhorst .  .  . 
H.  A.  I^ewman  .  .  .   . 
Oscar  Koch  ti tzky  .  .  . 
Lee  Meriwether    .  .  . 
Willard  C.  Hall  .  . 
Henry  Blackmore    . 
Lee  Meriwether    .  .  . 
Arthur  Rozelle  .  ■  .  . 
Thos.  P.  Rixey  .      .  . 
James  H.  Mills 
J.  H.  Calderhead  .  . 


886 

889-1898 

808-1809 

899 

888-1887 

887-1891 

891-1886 

896-1899 

1899 

£87-1889 
889-1891 
891-1888 
808-1896 
89&-1899 
899 

878-1874 
874-1876 
886-1887 
887-1808 
8(18-1896 
89&-180W 
899 
896 

879-1881 
881-1898 
898-1897 
897 

879-1881 
881-1888 
888-1896 
88&-1897 
897 

884-1890 
890-1884 
894 

886-1898 
898-1896 

1896-1807 
807 


892 

890 

887 

884-1892 

892-1896 

806-1808 

869-1878 

878-1888 

888 

888-1886 

886-1887 

887-1801 

891-1808 

808-1897 

897 

887-1891 

891 

891-1899 

899 

880-18S2 

i!82-1888 

888-1886 

886-1889 

8W^I891 

891-1 89S 

898-1896 

80&-1897 

897-1899 

899 

898-1897 

897 


14 
4 
6 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
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1 
4 
2 

12 
4 
2 
2 
2 

12 
2 
2 
6 
4 
6 
8 
2 
2 
2 


4 
2 
13 
8 
4 
2 
1 
4 

16 
II 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 

8 
] 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Statb. 


Nebraska 


New  Jersey    .  . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico  .  . 
New  York  .  .  . 

North  Carolina 


North  Dakota 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania  . 


Rhode  Island   . 
*  South  Dakota 

Tennessee  .  .  . 


5*^ 


1887 

1878 
1898 


1801 
1888 


1887 


1889 


1877 


1872 


1887 
1890 

1891 


Texas    .  . 


•Utah  .... 
Vlrjrinla  .  .  . 
Washington  . 
Wisconsin  .  . 

West  Virginia 


187« 


1890 
1898 
1897 
1883 


1889 


Chief  Officers. 


John  Jenkins 

Philip  Andres    .  . 

J.  B.  Srion 

J.  H.  Powers 

S.  J.  Kent 

James  Bishop 

Charles  H.  Simmerman  .  . 

William  Stalnsby 

John  W.  Bourlett 

Julian  F.  Trask 

Lysander  U.  Carroll  .  .  .  . 

Max  Frost 

Charles  F.  Peek    ... 

Thomas  J.  Dowling 

John  T.  McDonough  .... 
John  McMackiu    .  .      .  .  . 

W.  N.  Jones 

John  0.  Scarborough    .  .  . 

B.  R.  Lacy 

James  Y.  Hamrlck 

B.  R.  Lacy 

H.  T.  Helgesen 

Nelson  Williams 

A  H.  Laughlln 

H  U.  Thomas 

Harry  J.  Walls 

Henry  Luskey 

L.  McHugh 

A.  D.  Fassett 

John  McBrlde 

W.  T.  Lewis 

^  lUiam  Ruehrwein  .  .  .  . 
John  P.  Jones  .... 

Thomas  J.  Bigham 

W.  H.  Grier 

M.  S.  Humphreys 

Joel  B  McCamant 

Alberts.  Bolles 

James  M.Clark 

Joslah  B.  Bowdich  .  .  . 
Almon  K.  Goodwin    .  .  .  . 

Henry  K.  Tlepke 

Frank  Wilder 

Robert  A.  Smith 

Walter  McKay 

S.  A.  Wheeler 

George  W.  Ford    .  . 
John  B.  Lloyd    .  . 

F.  P.Clute 

A.  H.  Wood 

A.  D.  Hargls 

R.  A.  Shlflett 

V.O.King 

A.  W.  Sprelght 

H.  P.  Brewster 

H.  P.  Bee 

L  L.  Foster  .  .  ... 

J.  fi.  Uollingsworth  .... 

A.  J.  Rose 

Jefferson  Johnson  .  . 

Joseph  P.  Bache 

A.  P  Montague     ... 

W.  C.  P.  Adams 

Frank  A.  Flower 

H.  M.  Stark 

J.  Dobbs 

Halford  Krickson 

Edward  Robinson  .  . 
John  N.  Sydenstricker  .  .  . 
I.  V.Barton 


Ybs.  of  Skkvick. 


Date. 


887-1890 

801-1896 

898-1895 

895-1897 

897 

878-1808 

803-1898 

898 

893-189« 

896-1899 

899 

891 

888-1898 

898-1890 

89«-1889 

899 

887-1889 

889-1898 

}«98-1897 

807-1899 

899 

889-1808 

898-1896 

896-1807 

807 

877-1881 

881-1886 

885-1887 

887-1890 

800-1802 

802-1806 

896-1898 

898 

872-1876 

875-1879 

879-1888 

888-1887 

887-1896 

896 

887-1889 

889-1898 


890-1891 

891-1890 

>98-1806 

806 

891-1898 

898-1895 

896-1806 

896-1807 

897-1800 

800 

879-1881 

881-1888 

888-1884 

884-1887 

887-1891 

891-1896 

895-1896 

899 

890 

898 

807 

888-1880 

880-1801 

801-1806 

886 

880-1808 

898-1807 

807 


No. 


3 

2 
2 

a 

2 

16 

5 

1 
S 
3 

1 
6 
10 
S 
8 
S 
2 
4 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
8 
2 
4 
2 
1 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
2 
4 
6 
1 

a 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
4 
4 
.1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
6 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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RULES 

OFTHB 

National  Association  of  Officials 


OF 


BUREAUS  OF  LABOR. 


Kdopted  may  24,  1892,  at  Der\ver,  Colorado. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  National 
Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business 
pertaining  to  the  Association — for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work, 
current  and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  Industrial 
Statistics  and  kindred  departments  with  which  its  members  are  con- 
nected In  their  respective  States;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship, 
interchange  ideas,  and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
these  Bureaus  of  Statistics;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to 
transact  all  such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of 
statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  Commis- 
sioners and  Chiefs  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks.  All  ex-commissioners 
and  ex-deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall  also  be  ex-offlcio  members  of  the 
association,  entitled  to  all  rights  except  election  to  office;  and  all  officers 
ot  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their 
election. 

4.  The  officers  of.  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  First 
Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

5.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by  ballot, 
and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total  number  cast  shall 
be  declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  which  they  were  nominated. 
All  officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their 
election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their 
respective  duties  immediately  after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspon- 
dence, agree  upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previous  to  the 
date  selected,  and  immediately  within  ten  days  after  such  agreement, 
issue  the  official  call  for  the  convention,  which  must  be  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  committee  and  approved  by  the  signatures  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  con- 
sist of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  State 
wherein  the  next  convention  is  to  be  held,  two  members  to  be  selected 
by  ballot,  and  the  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  shall  have  charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements  pertaining 
to  each  convention  that  occurs  during  the  term  of  said  committee. 
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8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  Association  will  be  five  dollars 
per  year  for  each  State  represented  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  maintenance  of  the  Association;  provided,  that  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  said  respective  membership  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  per  year. 

9.  Any  State  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  annually  at  a 
place  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  immediately  preceding  convenUon.  The 
annual  conventions  of  this  Association  will  convene  in  the  month  of 
May  or  June,  at  a  date  agreed  upon  oy  a  majority  vote  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  m  the  event  that  neither  May  nor  June  proves  prac- 
ticable, some  other  month,  to  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers— sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee — shall  be  named. 
No  convention  shall  convene,  however,  earlier  than  May  or  later  than 
September  in  each  year. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  including  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member  in  the 
State  wherein  said  convention  was  to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  President,  First 
Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  created, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may 
deem,  in  their  Judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  inves- 
tigation by  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  must  extend  through  at  least 
two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such  busi- 
ness as  may  of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The  First  Vice-President 
shall  perform  all  duties  of  the  President  in  event  of  the  absence  or 
resignation  of  the  President.  The  Second  Vice-President  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the 
President  and  First  Vice-President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  published  In  pamph- 
let form ;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
transact  correspondence  incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver,  to  his  suc- 
cessor all  books,  papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   He  shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the .  Association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  OflBcials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  met  at  Hotel  Velvet, 
Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.,  July  11,  1899,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the 
President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  the  chair.  The  President,  in  call- 
ing the  meeting  to  order,  stated  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  asso 
ciation  to  adopt  an  order  of  business,  choose  its  committees,  and 
make  arrangements  for  future  daily  sessions.  Mr.  Matthews, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  an  order  of  pro- 
ceedings. After  some  discussion  of  some  points  in  the  reported 
order,  a  programme  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

July  12. — Informal  session  at  Portland,  Me. 

July  13,  9:30  A.  M.— Formal  sessions  at  Augusta.  Opening 
address  by  the  President  of  the  convention.  Address  of  welcome 
by  Hon.  Llewellyn  Powers,  Governor  of  State  of  Maine.  Address 
by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Lane,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Augusta.  Re- 
sponse in  behalf  of  convention  by  the  President.  Address  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Rogers,  of  the  University  of  Maine ;  subject.  Responsibility 
of  Corporate  Organizations  to  the  Public.  Afternoon  to  be  spent 
in  visiting  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Togus,  and  the  evening  In  attend- 
ance upon  a  reception  to  be  given  by  Hon.  John  F.  Hill. 

Julv  14,  9 :30  A.  M. — Current  btisiness  of  the  convention.  Re- 
ports  on  current  work,  by  State  delegates.  Address  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania;  subject,  Are 
Economics  of  Value  in  the  Philippines. 

2:30  P.  M. — Routine  business  of  the  convention.  Reports  of 
committees.  Election  of  officers.  Address  by  the  President,  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright;  subject,  "United  States  Industrial  Commis- 


sion." 


The  following  committees  were  appointed:  On  place  of  meet- 
ing of  next  convention  and  to  nominate  officers — Commissioners 
Clark,  of  Pennsj-lvania ;  Matthews,  of  Maine,  and  Johnson,  of  Kan- 
sas. On  resolutions — Commissioners  Connor,  of  Indiana ;  Rixev,  of 
Missouri,  and  Ross,  of  Illinois. 
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The  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics in  the  United  States  commenced  it^  fifteenth  annual  session 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Thurs- 
day, July  13,  1899,  being  called  to  order  at  9:45  A.  M.,  hy  Presi- 
dent Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  Our  happy  meeting  at  Old  Orchard 
on  Tuesday,  our  pleasant  day  at  Portland  yesterday,  this  delightful 
city  of  Augusta,  and  the  weather  which  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
especially  for  us,  all  give  token  of  a  happy,  profitable  session  of  our 
body.  In  opening  this  convention  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  en- 
couragement to  you.  At  the  close  of  our  Detroit  meeting  some  of  you 
will  remember  that  I  called  attention  to  the  excellent  character  of  the 
various  reports  of  current  work  from  the  States  represented.  It  seemed 
to  me  at  that  time,  and  as  I  have  read  over  the  reports  in  print  this 
impression  has  been  confirmed,  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation did  the  current  work  show  such  a  complete  grasp  and  intelligent 
comprehension  of  statistical  science  as  was  then  displayed.  It  showed 
that  the  commissioners  of  labor  of  the  different  States  were  thor- 
oughly alive  not  only  to  the  importance  of  their  work,  but  to  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  methods  in  conducting  it.  I  can  now  supplement 
that  encouraging  word  with  another,  which  is  drawn  from  the  reports 
themselves,  as  they  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  since  that  con- 
vention was  held  in  Detroit. 

The  grade  of  the  work  is  increasing.  The  standard  is  being  raised 
higher  and  higher,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  governors  of 
different  States  find  it  necessary  to  make  frequent  changes  in  some 
directions,  each  new  man  as  he  comes  in  has  the  experience  of  his 
predecessors.  He  is  able  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  failures  and  suc- 
cesses as  well,  and  understand  more  clearly  and  more  thoroughly  the 
real  importance  of  the  work  committed  to  him.  This  is  encouraging 
indeed. 

Now  these  conventions  which  we  hold  are  not  so  important  in  the 
form  of  sessions  as  they  are  in  the  interchange  of  views  among  the 
commissioners  in  a  private  way.  We  can  talk  with  each  other  frankly 
and  confidentially  of  the  obstacles  which  each  of  us  meet  in  our  re- 
spective work.  We  can  state  things  which  we  cannot  state  here  form- 
ally and  have  go  into  print.  We  can  speak  of  the  political  difficulties 
in  our  work,  of  the  political  opposition,  sometimes,  to  it,  when  it  would 
not  be  in  good  taste  to  discuss  such  matters  in  open  and  formal  con- 
vention. Thus  while  we  spend  sometime  in  what  a  critic  might  perhaps 
with  some  justice  call  a  junket,  nevertheless,  that  time  after  all  is  the 
most  profitable  which  we  spend.  I  think  each  and  every  one  of  you 
will  coincide  with  me  in  that  view,  and  that  we  must  not  think,  if  we 
spend  a  day  in  a  trip  down  the  harbor  or  anywhere  which  apparently 
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is  for  pleasure,  that  we  are  losing  that  time.  We  come  into  open  meet- 
ing and  discuss  the  more  formal  methods  of  statistics.  But  in  those 
private  interviews,  in  the  corners  and  on  the  street,  we  come  nearer  to 
each  other's  work  than  we  can  pcBsibly  in  open  session. 

There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  and  which 
it  seems  to  me  is  of  vital  importance.  The  commissioner  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Cox)  yesterday  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  take  some 
steps  toward  a  consolidation  of  this  association  with  the  Association 
of  the  American  Factory  Inspectors,  and  he  pointed  out  some  of  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  such  a  consolidation.  And  before  the 
close  of  this  convention  we  may  be  able  to  see  some  way  by  which  the 
initiative  can  be  taken  by  this  body,  being  the  older  of  the  two,  and 
the  first  motion  in  that  direction  coming  with  propriety  from  our  own 
association.     I  leave  that  with  you,  gentlemen. 

In  the  work  which  we  have  before  us  here,  under  these  delightful 
auspices,  I  think  I  may  claim  from  each  and  every  one  of  you  that 
hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  chair  which  you  have  always 
given  it.  But  before  proceeding  to  our  regular  work  I  know  you  will 
be  glad  to  listen  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Maine,  who  has  a 
word  of  cheer  and  welcome  for  us.  I  take  pleasure  now  in  presenting 
his  Excellency,  Governor  Powers,  of  the  State  of  Maine.     (Applause). 

(jovernor  Powers  then  addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  The  State  of  Maine 
is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  your  convention  assemble  here,  and  we 
bid  you  one  and  all  a  cordial  welcome.  From  personal  conversation 
with  a  number  present  I  am  led  to  believe  that  as  to  many  of  you  this 
is  your  first  trip  to  Maine,  this  far  northeastern  State  of  the  great  re- 
public which  we  all  knew,  until  recently,  was  that  portion  of  our  coun- 
try that  first  saw  the  rising  sun. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  find  here  many  things  tha,t  may  be  new 
to  you.  There  are  many^  things  In  every  State  which  the  people  of  that 
State  understand  and  appreciate  but  that  may  not  be  fully  known 
throughout  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Hence  the  interchange  of 
views  at  a  convention  by  representatives  of  different  States  must  neces- 
sarily be  beneficial.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  prime  objects  of 
the  various  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  is  to  assist,  if  possible,  the  mau 
who  labors.  That  is  certainly  an  object  to  be  encouraged.  We  often 
hear  much  said  about  capital  and  labor,  and  antagonism  between  them. 
I  suppose  they  mean  between  labor  and  money,  for  to  my  mind  labor 
itself  is  capital,  and  it  is  the  capital  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  all  of  our  progress.  I  have  often  thought  and  said  that  labor  had 
some  disadvantages  as  compared  with  money,  sometimes  termed  capital, 
in  this,  that  in  an  inauspicious  season  money,  or  capital,  as  it  is  called, 
may  withdraw  and  go  into  retirement;  but  the  man  who  depends  upon 
his  labor  for  his  livelihood  must  utilize  it  every  day,  or  it  is  forever 
lost. 
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Now  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  State  of  Maine  great  changes  have 
taKen  place  in  some  of  our  industries,  and  I  presume  that  is  true  of 
some  of  your  States.    Fifty  years  ago  all  along  the  coast  of  Maine  were 
ship-yards.    To-day  the  ship-yards  may  be  there,  but  work  in  them  is 
silent  with  very  few  exceptions.    Tp-^ay  our  coast  is  dotted  all  alongr 
with  cottages  and  summer  hotels.    Fifty  years  ago  the  summer  visitor 
was  hardly  known.    To-day  we  have  more  than  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  that  number  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.    Fifty  years  a^o 
the  sails  of  the  vessels  built  along  the  coast  of  Maine  whitened  every 
sea  and  entered  every  port.    To-day  we  have  but  few  compared  with 
what  we  had  then.    Yet  there  are  other  industries,  other  vocations 
which  are  occupying  the  attention  of  our  people.    We  have  not  increased 
in  numbers.    We  cannot  boast  of  so  much  wealth  as  some  of  our  sister 
States.    Yet  we  do  claim  that  in  all  that  constitutes  true  manhood  we 
are  the  peers  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.    We  have  some  things 
that  nature  has  given  us.    We  certainly  have  a  healthful  and  invigo- 
rating climate.    We  have  an  unrivalled  sea  coast,  indented  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  safe  and  secure  harbors  to  float  all  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  world.    We  have  grand  and  magnificent  forests,  and 
I  wish  you  had  the  time  to  visit  them..   And  while  in  some  portions 
of  our  State  the  soil  is  not  so  fertile  as  the  prairies  of  the  far  West, 
there  are  other  portions  of  our  commonwealth  which  have  a  very  fertile 
and  productive  soil.    And  wherever  it  has  been  settled — for  more  than 
one  half  of  our  area  is  forest  to-day — ^you  will  find  its  hills  and  valleys 
dotted  over  with  the  comfortable,  happy  and  contented  homes  of  an 
industrous  and  frugal,  and,  I  think,  progressive  people. 

Is  it  then  surprising  that  the  State  should  feel  proud  of  what  it 
has  done  in  the  past?  We  are  proud  not  so  much  of  our  products  as 
we  are  of  the  men  that  we  have  sent  from  this  State  to  almost  every 
other  State  in  the  Union;  proud  of  the  men  who  have  in  every  walk 
of  life  taken  high  rank,  and  who  have  filled  not  only  in  this  State,  but 
many  of  your  States,  conspicuous  places  of  trust  and  confidence,  and 
who  are  to  some  extent  filling  them  to-day.  I  wish  you  had  time  to 
go  throughout  the  borders  of  our  State,  to  visit  the  northern  and  east- 
ern portions,  to  visit  the  great  lakes,  the  Rangelys,  Moosehead  '«ake, 
and  the  forests.  You  would  then  have  a  more  correct  idea  of  why 
it  is  that  we  claim  to  produce  strong,  able  and  vigorous  men. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  trespass  upon  your  time.  I  know  that  you 
have  business  to  do.  I  think  we  can  congratulate  ourselves,  one  and 
all,  no  matter  from  what  State  we  come,  that  we  are  to-day  enjoying 
an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Labor  is  almost  every  where, 
throughout  our  Union,  remuneratively  employed,  and  when  labor  is 
thus  employed  then  we  are  eiijoying  progress.  I  think  to-day  in  all 
that  pertains  to  material  progress  that  we  are  making  as  rapid  strides 
as  we  have  ever  made.  I  think  there  was  one  decade  in  which  the 
census  showed  that  for  every  day  that  the  sun  rose  in  the  east  and 
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passed  through  the  firmament  and  dimmed  its  rays  in  the  waters  of 
the  great  ocean  in  the  west,  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
were  added  to  our  wealth.  I  am  confident  to-day  we  are  making  even 
more  rapid  progress  than  that,  for  prosperity  and  content  as  a  rule  is 
everywhere  throughout  our  borders.  Some  States  may  be  enjoying 
more  of  it  than  others;  but  we  are  so  connected  together  that  it  is  al- 
most absolutely  impossible  for  any  single  State  to  enjoy  proaperity 
or  suffer  adversity  without  all  of  the  others  to  some  extent  sharing 
in  it 

Gentlemen,  again  expressing  my  thanks  to  you  for  coming  to  our 
State  and  bidding  you  once  more  a  hearty  welcome  here,  permit  me 
to  close  by  expressing  the  hope  and  wish  that  you  will  be  so  entertained 
while  among  us  that  you  will  come  again  and  that  this  will  not  be  the 
last  visit  you  will  honor  us  with.     (Applause). 

The  President :  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  this  good  city,  is  with 
lis  this  morning,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  yon  Mayor 
Lane,  of  the  City  of  Augusta. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Lane,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Augusta,  addressed 
the  convention  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  city  of  Augusta.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, from  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  commission  in  our  State, 
your  duties  relate  especially  to  compiling  statistics,  or  to  giving  in- 
formation to  the  public  upon  the  commercial,  industrial,  educational, 
and  social  conditions  of  labor.  The  commercial  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try, we  are  taught,  embrace  also  civil  contracts.  Upon  the  invitation 
of  our  excellent  commissioner  last  evening  you  witnessed  the  highest 
class  of  civil  contract  that  can  be  entered  into.  That  part  of  your 
entertainment  I  trust  you  enjoyed.  The  industrial  part  you  are  to 
perform  to-day,  so  far  as  labor  goes.  It  is  the  vacation  season  and  we 
do  not  expect  you  to  indulge  very  severely  in  manual  labor,  although 
I  trust  your  mental  work,  your  interchange  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment here  will  be  found  perfect,  the  air  invigorating  and  conducive 
to  the  best  results.  The  educational  part  embraces  the  highest  class 
of  science,  and  when  you  come  to  the  development  of  electrical  science 
of  the  present  age,  we  gave  you  an  illustration  last  evening  of  what 
Maine  can  do  in  that  line.  But  all  nature  smiles  this  morning  a  spe- 
cial welcome  to  you.  And  when  I  see  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Hill,  of  the 
Governor's  council,  is  to  entertain  your  president  and  our  labor  com- 
missioner has  the  rest  of  your  members  in  charge,  I  think  nothing 
need  be  said  in  regard  to  your  social  entertainment  while  here. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  privilege  of  welcoming  you,  of  look- 
ing into  your  faces  and  taking  you  by  the  hand.    I  have  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity  during  my  life  to  be  for  a  brief  time  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  consequently  have  a  vague  idea  of  the  beauties  which 
surround  your  respective  homes;  and  while  but  a  short  time  ago  you 
in  your  home  regarded  that  as  the  best  spot  on  earth,  I  think  you  wili 
agree  with  me  that  the  sun  rarely  rises  upon  a  more  pleasing,  inviting 
spot  than  t|ie  city  of  Augusta,  to  which  I  again  bid  you  a  hearty  wel- 
come.    ( Applause ) . 

President  Wright  then  responded  to  the  addresees  of  welcome 
as  follows : 

Your  Excellency  and  Your  Honor:  I  believe  I  echo  the  sentiment  of 
every  member  of  this  convention  when  I  thank  you  -most  heartily  for 
your  kind  welcome.  We  have  come  to  Maine  knowing  something  of  the 
grand  old  State,  as  we  have  to  call  it.  And  yet  we  recognize  that  it  is 
in  fact,  as  a  State,  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  Union.  It  was  bom  no 
farther  back  than  1820.  It  came  out  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  able 
then,  as  it  ever  has  been  since,  to  stand  alone,  conducting  its  own 
aftairs  in  an  honorable  and  a  dignified  way.  So  while  Maine  may  talk 
of  the  mother  country,  you  must  look  and  see  what  she  means  by  it, 
because  literally  she  means  Massachusetts,  and  if  she  refers  to  old 
England,  she  talks  about  the  grandmother  country,  as  she  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  England,  under  these  circumstances,  and  a  daughter  of 
Massachusetts,  never  so  Puritanical  as  Massachusetts,  but  as  progres- 
sive as  England  always  is. 

We  recognize  with  the  Governor  that  the  sun,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  does  rise  here  in  the  State  of  Maine;  but  most  of 
us  would  like  to  know,  gentlemen,  just  exactly  where  the  setting-place 
of  the  sun  is  going  to  be  fixed,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
(J^aughter  and  applause).  It  may  be  that  in  a  few  years  we  can  say 
with  England  when  she  says  the  sun  always  shines  on  the  British  Em- 
pire, that  the  sun  never  sets  on  all  portions  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  movements  may  be,  the 
east  will  find  itself  every  morning  with  a  fresher  sun  and  expect  to  see 
as  clearly  as  ever  the  true  course  for  the  United  States  to  pursue. 
We  recognize  this  when  we  think  that  this  State  is  the  State  of  good 
men  and  women.  It  is  often  said  that  Maine  has  but  two  raw  materials 
from  which  its  industries  grow,  ice  and  granite.  They  are  hard  to  deal 
with,  but  they  mean  wealth,  and  we  can  add  to  these  raw  materials  that 
Maine  produces  not  only  ice  and  granite,  but  good  men  and  good  wo- 
men, a  product  of  which  she  can  be  proud.  We  remember  her  gover- 
nors, the  Fessendens,  the  Washbums,  the  Dingleys,  and  we  remember 
that  other  governor  who  showed  how  rapidly  the  State  could  go  for  one 
man.  I  don't  remember  when  it  was.  But  my  good  friend  over  here 
(Mr.  Matthews)  has  been  able  to  enlighten  me  of  the  administration  of 
Govetnor  Kent,  and  you  know  how  Maine  went  at  that  time.    Those 
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were  the  old  days  of  Democrat  and  Whig,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and 
then  originated  the  saying:  ''As  goes  Maine  so  goes  the  Union/'  be- 
cause Maine  held  her  election  in  September  previous  to  November  when 
the  presidential  election  was  held.  That  saying  found  its  way  all  over 
the  United  States;  but  it  has  not  always  proven  true,  because  once,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  while  Maine  has  had  her  own  wars,  and  notably 
the  bloody  ( ?)  Aroostook  war,  she  has  had  her  civil  war  right  in  this 
room,  and  with  her  integrity  and  her  knowledge  of  men  and  her  cour- 
age, the  civil  war  lasted  bilt  a  little  while.  So  that  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  say  that  as  Maine  goes  so  goes  the  Union  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Nevertheless,  for  a  long  term  of  years  that  saying  did  hold  true, 
and  it  may  hold  true  again. 

We  honor  Maine.  Maine  honors  us  to-day,  gentlemen,  in  her  wel- 
come to  us,  and  may  we  gain  inspiration  from  her  character  and  from 
the  warm  welcome  she  has  extended  to  us.  And  to  his  honor  we  can 
say  that  we  thank  him  for  his  welcome.  He  says  that  nature  smiles 
this  morning.  I  trust  nature  is  the  only  member  of  this  convention 
that  has  "smiled."  (Laughter).  I  feel  a  little  shaky  about  it,  however, 
but  I  hope  it  is  so.  The  manner  in  which  Augusta  cared  for  us  last 
night  evinced  her  desire  that  no  member  of  this  convention  should  be 
struck  by  lightning,  and  was  impressive.  I  don't  believe  that  any  of 
you  were  ever  in  a  place  before  where  they  took  in  their  street  cars  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  rain.  Now  that  was  the  expression  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  city  of  Augusta  to  prevent  our  meeting  a  negative  cur- 
rent of  electricity  while  traveling  on  their  excellent  street  railway. 
And  at  our  hotel  we  noticed  the  same  care  during  the  exemplification 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  universe.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  city,  m  a 
different  guise,  and  a  gentler  creature,  this  morning,  from  which  we 
can  take  our  cue  for  the  harmonious  work  of  our  convention.  (Ap- 
plause). 

The  chair  awaits  the  pleasure  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Matthews  of  Maine,  Frank  A.  Small,  of  Au- 
gusta, was  appointed  official  stenographer  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rixey  of  Missouri,  Geo.  H.  Jewett,  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  appointed  by  the  chair  reporter  of  the  con- 
vention. 

A  call  of  the  roll  of  States  by  the  secretary  disclosed  the  attend- 
ance of  the  following  named  gentlemen : 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
W.  D.  Parker,  Chief  Clerk,  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Boston^ 
Massachusetts. 
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James  W.  Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  and  James  M.  Clark, 
Chief  of  Pennsylyania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

David  Ross,  Secretary  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Thos.  P.  Rizey,  Commissioner  of  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

John  B.  Conner,  Chief  of  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

John .  McMackin,  Commissioner,  and  H.  C.  Southwick,  Chief  Clerk, 
New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Joseph  L.  Cox,  Commissioner  of  Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics  and  Factory  Inspections. 

W.  E.  Faison,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing 
of  North  Carolina. 

Samuel  W.  Mathews,  Commissioner  of  Maine  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

Martin  F.  McHale,  Commissioner  of  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

L.  H.  Carroll,  Commissioner  New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Archer  P.  Montague,  Commissioner  of  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics. 

Halford  Erlckson,  Commissioner,  and  Chas.  Lewiston,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor,  Census  and  Industrial  Statistics. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  President,  I  take  some  inte- 
rest in  the  remarks  of  the  chair  with  regard  to  the  consolidation 
of  our  association  with  that  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  the  T'niled 
Slates.  The  President  of  the  International  Association  of  Factory 
Inspectoi-s  is  a  resident  of  our  State.  He  is  a  j^entleman,  perhaps, 
well  known  to  many  members  of  this  association,  especially  to  those 
connected  with  factor}'  inspectorship  work.  I  refer  to  Hon.  James 
Campi)ell.  He  has  talki'd  with  me  of  the  importance  of  co-opera- 
tion, seeming  more  than  anxious  that  in  (mr  work  the  two  associa- 
tions shall  be  in  close  touch,  and  to  that  end  I  move  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  ])e  designated  by  this  convention,  of  whom  the 
President  shall  be  one,  and  he  the  chairman,  the  remaining  two  to 
be  named  by  the  chair,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  the  mei^ting 
of  the  International  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors,  to  be  held 
at  Quebec,  August  29th,  and  discuss  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
about  B,  union  of  the  two  associations. 

TJie  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Mr.  Glark,  that 
the  convention  appoint  a  committee  of  three  of  which  the  chair 
<;hall  be  the  chairman,  to  attend  the  Convention  of  Factor}'  Inspec- 
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tors  at  Quebec  this  fall,  with  a  view  to  taking  steps  toward  a  union 
of  these  two  associations. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Michigan :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  wisdom  of  combining  these  two  national  associations 
was  suggested  by  me  to  our  worthy  President  in  a  conversation  yes- 
terday, and  I  believe  that  such  a  union  of  these  great  forces  in  the 
United  States  would  be  productive  of  most  excellent  results.  I  have 
been  favored  with  the  secretaryship  of  the  International  Association 
of  Factory  Inspectors  for  two  years  past,  and  I  have  means  of  know- 
ing that  it  is  a  most  successful  and  hardworking  organization.  Its 
members  come  from  nearlv  even-  State  in  the  Union  that  have  fac- 
tory  inspection  laws,  and  in  fact  the  chief  inspector  of  each  State 
is  generally  accompanied  by  from  two  to  sixteen  of  his  best  inspec- 
tors, all  participating  in  the  exercises  of  the  convention  and  con- 
tributing to  its  success.  In  Michigan  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
by  virtue  of  his  appointment,  becomes  the  chief  of  the  factory  in- 
spection forces,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  entitled  to  a  membership 
in  both  organizations.  Having  met  with  both  the  associations  in 
their  past  two  annual  conventions  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  members  of  both  if  they  could  in  some 
manner  meet  together  in  an  interchange  of  views  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  inspection  and  general  labor  topics.  It 
might  have  been  a  little  premature  for  me  to  have  made  this  sug- 
gestion, but  I  did  it  believing  that  it  was  worthy  of  some  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rixey,  of  ^lissouri :  Mr.  President:  I  think  this  is  a  much 
more  serious  question  than  now  appears.  1  believe  this  organiza- 
tion had  its  birth  in  1883,  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  its  first 
president  was  Henry  A.  !N"e\\Tnan,  of  Missouri,  and  also  the  second 
president,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  quote  history  incorrectly  when  I  say 
he  had  more  to  do  with  the  organization  of  this  association  than 
anyone  else.  I  feel  that  this  motion  would  give  this  committee 
the  power  to  merge  the  two  associations  in  each  other,  and  I  think 
it  a  very  serious  question  for  this  convention  to  consider.  This  is 
my  first  meeting  with  this  organization  and  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  the  importance  of  these  meetings  as  other  gentlemen  present ; 
but  from  what  I  have  read  of  your  proceedings  in  the  past  and 
what  has  boon  said  by  the  president  of  this  association — the  high 
position  which  it  occupies  in  regard  to  the  interests  which  we  have 


met  to  consider,  I  for  one  do  not  consider  it  wise  for  this  assoda- 
tioQ  to  consolidate  with  the  factory  inspectors  association.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  Missouri  it  is  the  duty  of  the  labor  commissioner 
to  inspect  or  cause  to  be  inspected  every  place  required  to  be  in- 
spected under  the  law  of  that  State,  and  so  of  some  other  Statee, 
yet  we  meet  here  as  labor  commissioners,  not  as  factory  inapectore, 
I  would  be  willing  that  tliere  should  be  a  committee  appointed  to 
consider  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and  perhaps  determine  in  favor 
of  fraternal  delegates  to  that  convention  and  encourage  like  visita- 
tions from  them  to  us;  but  I  cannot  vote  for  the  conaolidation  of 
these  two  organizations. 

The  President:  The  chair  understood  the  motion  to  be  for  a 
committee  of  conference.- 

Jlr.  Clark :  My  motion  was  for  a  committee  for  consultation 
with  a  view  to  consolidation,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  association.     This  is  simply  preliminary  and  not  conclusive. 

Mr.  Ri.iiey;  That  explanation  in  a  measure  alters  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  But  I  am  still  convinced  that  "it  would  not 
be  wise  for  this  committee  to  go  fn)m  us  with  the  idea  that  we  are 
to  lose  our  identity  as  an  association  and  become  a  factory  inspec- 
tors' organization.  I  believe  such  a  eommmittee  would  like  to  have 
the  opinions  of  the  members  here  in  regard  to  this  matter,  not  in 
the  sense  of  an  instruction,  but  simply  to  give  them  an  idea  as  to 
what  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  long  met 
together,  and  will  continue  to  meet,  as  representatives  of  the  various 
labor  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Powers,  of  Minnesota:  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  member  of 
this  association  by  virtue  of  having  been  a  former  commissioner. 
I  speak  as  a  fornu^r  head  of  one  of  tlie  bureaus  which — and  I  call 
it  to  ihe  attention  of  Mr.  Cos — is  entitled  to  be,  and  has  been,  rep- 
resented, one  year  o.xeepled,  for  eight  years  in  both  the  factory 
inspector's  convention  and  in  this  of  the  bureaus  of  statistics.  The 
work  of  the  two  conventions  is  very  radically  different.  Our  pro- 
blems are  different.  The  work  of  this  convention  bears  largely 
.upon  statistics;  that  of  the  other  is  largely  e.xecutive — concerned 
in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  problems  that  grow  out  of  the 
e.vecution  of  the  various  statutes  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
people,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  those  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  etc.     We  need  to  cultivate  fraternal  relations. 
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I  should  like  to  see  an  effort  made,  if  possible,  to  bring  these  two 
associations  with  their  meetings  together,  so  that  they  might  be 
held  in  the  same  town,  and  at  the  same  time.  There  are  things 
that  we  could  come  together  on.  But  from  my  experience  of  eight 
vears  in  the  two  conventions  I  should  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise 
for  either  association  to  lose  its  identity  or  to  unite  with  the  other. 

One  strong  objection  is  the  difference  in  representation  in  the 
two  conventions.  In  one  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
delegates  from  a  single  State,  and  that  single  State  itself  could, 
under  the  usages  of  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Convention,  absolutely 
dominate  this  body  by  its  method  of  voting,  and  any  effort  on  our 
part  to  dictate  to  them  how  they  should  be  represented  in  the  union 
would  lead  to  serious  difficulties.  A  system  of  representation  suited 
to  their  convention  and  work  is  not  suited  to  ours.  I  would  favor 
the  motion  in  any  form  that  would  authorize  the  exchange  of  del- 
egates between  the  two  conventions,  or  that  would  seek  to  bring 
the  two  conventions  together  in  the  same  town,  at  t]ie  same  time, 
where  all  the  members  of  each  convention  may  see  something  of 
the  working  of  the  other  organization,  so  that  they  may  act  intelli- 
gently upon  any  proposed  plan  of  union  or  co-operation.  With  a 
modification  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  which  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing about  either  of  these  desirable  objects,  I  should  heartily  sup- 
port the  same. 

Mr.  Conner,  of  Indiana:  Mr.  President,  the  last  speaker  (Mr. 
Powers)  has  very  nearly  stated  what  was  in  my  own  mind  on  this 
subject.  There  are  but  two  or  three,  perhaps  not  over  three.  States 
that  have  the  inspectors  working  in  connection  with  the  statistical 
work;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  sympathy  between  the 
work  of  the  two  departments,  at  least,  in  my  own  State.  We  have 
found  it  necessary  to  use  in  the  statistical  reports  much  of  the 
information  that  was  obtained  by  the  factory  inspectors.  It  is  use- 
ful in  connection  with  the  matters  contemplated  by  the  law  accord- 
ing to  the  bureau  of  statistics  in  Indiana,  and  in  that  view  of  the 
matter  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  modify  this  motion  so 
that  this  committee  might  be  one  to  confer  with  a  like  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  other  organization  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
meetings  of  the  two  associations  at  the  same  time  and  place  where, 
if  it  is  desired,  as  it  will  be  on  the  part  of  some,  commissioners 
representing  both  departments  and  who  are  interested  in  the  work 
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of  both  departments,  may  be  present  and  perhaps  in  a  wav  par- 
ticipate in  the  deliberations  of  the  other  body.  And  if  the  motion 
can  be  modified  in  that  way  I  am  in  favor  of  the  raising  of  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of  the  other  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  common  place  and  time  for  the 
meeting  of  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts:  That  was  the  suggestion  I  was 
about  to  make.  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  it,  and  I  agree  very 
heartily  with  what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Powers) 
has  said,  and  also  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  commissioner 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Rixey).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  of  view 
of  the  commissioners  who  comprise  this  convention  from  year  to 
year  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  inspectors  of  factories, 
without  in  any  degree  detracting  from  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  the  inspectors,  which  I  cannot  too  highly  commend.  Our  pro- 
vince, however,  is  the  collection  of  data.  It  is  in  no  way  com- 
plicated with_  executive  functions — with  the  enforcement  of  law, 
and  I  think  it  is  well  that  this  is  so.  But  there  are  subjects  of 
interest  to  both  bodies,  and  as  the  commissioner  from  Indiana  ( Mr. 
Conner)  has  suggested,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  a  plan  for  a 
mutual  meeting.  Therefore,  if  the  motion  of  the  commissioner 
from  Pennsylvania  can  be  thus  amended,  I  shall  heartily  vote  for 
it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clark  the  matter  was  then  laid  upon  the 
table. . 

Mr.  Montague,  of  Virginia:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
We  have  all  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  this  city  of  Augusta,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises.  Where  shall  our  next  meeting  be?  It 
would  greatly  please  the  people  of  Virginia  to  have  the  next  con- 
vention of  this  association  meet  in  their  State;  but  I  have  fully 
considered  the  matter  and  have  concluded  that  it  would  be  more 
advisable  in  view  of  the  present  labor  conditions  there  and  else- 
where and  the  recent  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  labor  in  Vir- 
ginia to  postpone  Virginia's  claim  for  the  convention  next  year 
in  favor  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  hoping  that  the  claims  in  be- 
half of  that  citv  will  meet  with  vour  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Erickson,  of  Wisconsin :  Mr.  President  •  and  Gentlemen : 
Since  the  commissioner  from  Virginia  has  kindly  postponed  his 
claims  for  Virginia  in  favor  of  Wisconsin,  we  most  cordially  invite 
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this  association  to  meet  in  our  State  at  Milwaukee  next  year,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  your  action  is  favorable  to. this  invitation 
everj'thing  will  be  done  to  make  the  meeting  as  pleasant  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Rixey,  of  Missouri :  I  thank  my  friend  from  Virginia  for 
bringing  up  this  question.  We  of  the  West  never  start  on  a  trip 
of  pleasure  or  business  to  the  East  that  we  do  not  carry  some  kind 
invitation  to  our  friends  in  the  East  to  visit  us.  I  am  fortunate 
in  coming  from  a  State  known  as  Missouri,  and  we  have  a  Governor 
of  whom  we  are  very  proud,  and  before  I  left  to  come  here  he  wrote 
a  letter  bearing  upon  this  matter,  directed  to  our  president,  and 
which  1  ask  to  have  referred  to  the  nominating  committee.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  meet  with  us  next  year.  We  cannot 
give  you  seacoast,  but  we  can  give  you  river  coast  and  inland  coast, 
and  we  can  give  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our  State. 

Several  communications  introduced  by  Mr.  Eixey,  together  with 
the  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  same  matter,  were  then  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  President:  I  am  informed  that  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Chadboume, 
who  was  to  address  the  convention  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  that 
Prof.  A.  E.  Rogers,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  at  Orone,  is  here,  although  not  expected  to  speak 
until  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  Prof.  Rogers  to  address  the  convention  at  the  present  time. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  ROGERS. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CORPORATE  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Gentlemen :  In  attempting  to  discuss  a  question  pertaining  to 
the  privileges  and  powers  of  corporations,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  ven- 
turing on  ground  where  angels  might  fear  to  tread,  and  am  liable 
to  be  rated  as  one  to  whom  the  old  adage  applies.  Xevertheless, 
I  feel  sure  that  this  matter  at  the  present  day  needs,  above  any 
other,  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion.  The  declamations  of 
demagogues  and  of  would-be  economists  and  reformers  in  regard 
to  corporations  and  corporate  power  are  having  an  influence  en- 
tirely disproportionate  to  the  intelligence  required,  to  frame  them, 
and  this  influence  is  the  greater  and  more  harmful  from  the  fact 
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that  togetlier  with  the  multitude  of  errors  and  absurdities  that 
they  contain,  there  are  many  truths  that  appeal  strongly  to  our 
sense  of  right  and  justice. 

The  huge  corporations,  capitalized  at  tens  and  scores  of  millions 
of  dollars  each,  and  organized  to  crush  competition,  to  limit  pro- 
duction and  to  control  prices,  and  the  great  combinations  more  pro- 
perly called  trusts  which  are  formed  for  the  same  purpose  and  are 
but  the  oflFspring  of  corporations,  are  an  evil  in  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial life,  and  the  monopolies  which  they  seek  to  establish  are 
no  less  a  curse  than  were  monopolies  in  the  days  of  Coke,  unless, 
indeed,  we  accept  the  arguments  of  the  socialist — hold  as  our  indus- 
trial ideal  State  ownership  and  control  of  all  means  of  produc- 
tion. Corporations  organized,  as  they  are  every  day,  by  unprinci- 
pled persons  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  swindling  are  not  the 
less  knavish  from  the  fact  that  the  open-door  to  their  knavery  is  a 
statute  duly  made  and  provided  by  a  legislative  body. 

That  these  evils  exist  is  generally  believed  and  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  the  welfare  of  our  political  and  social  organism  de- 
mands that  they  should  be  abated ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  establishing 
a  sure  and  safe  basis  on  which  to  commence  the  work  of  reform, 
and,  if  reaction  there  must  be,  in  so  guiding  the  reactionary  forces 
that  they  may  be  constructive,  not  destructive. 

Study  and  investigation  of  many  economic  questions,  such  as 
rate  of  wages,  interest,  profits,  labor-saving  machinery,  division  and 
specialization  of  labor,  and  the  like,  often  leave  us  after  our  facts 
have  been  ascertained  or  our  theories  framed,  helpless  in  the  face 
of  these  facts  and  theories.  This  too  frequent  confession  of  help- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  student  justifies  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent the  characterization  of  political  economy  as  the  gospel  of  des- 
pair, and  furnishes  the  keenest  of  weapons  to  those  who  attack  our 
present  industrial  system. 

A  careful  study  of  the  theory  and  conditions  of  corporate  or- 
ganizations, howe\er,  cannot  fail  to  be  fruitful  in  positive  results, 
for  this  all-important  factor  in  our  social  and  economic  life  is  of 
our  own  voluntary  and  immediate  creation,  the  product  of  the  law. 
If  abuses  exist  and  intelligence  be  not  lacking,  these  abuses  can 
be  remedied  by  the  same  means  that  gave  opportunity  for  their 
existence ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  organizations 
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themselves  may  be  greatly  increased  when  we  come  to  understand 
and  appreciate  their  legitimate  purpose  and  functions.  • 

Although  the  life  of  our  common  law  has  been,  as  Judge  Holmes 
says,  experience,  the  organism  through  which  this  life  manifests 
itself  is  precedent.  As  is  the  case  with  the  human  body,  some 
parts  of  the  legal  organism  that  once  served  a  useful  purpose  per- 
sist after  their  usefulness  has  disappeared  and  become  a  source  of 
disease  and  danger  by  impeding  functional  activities  essential  to 
life  and  growth  under  new  and  more  complex  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  development  of  the  law  of  corporations  in  England  and  this 
country  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact. 

The  fiction  of  the  personality  of  these  organizations  served  its 
purpose  in  an  age  when  searching  legal  analysis  was  unknown ;  in 
those  earlier  days,  it  was  easier,  perhaps  better,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  thought,  to  attribute  to  a  single  ficti- 
tious person  the  special  rights  and  obligations  of  several  individuals 
associated  for  certain  purposes,  than  to  consider  such  special  rights 
and  obligations  as  pertaining  to  the  individuals  themselves. 

So  long  as  this  question  remained  a  merely  academic  one,  a  theme 
for  legal  scholastics,  we  can  look  with  good-natured  tolerance  on 
such  solemn  nonsense  as  the  following,  even  though  it  appears  under 
the  guise  of  a  judicial  opinion — 

*"None  but  God  can  create  souls. 
The  king  creates  corporations. 
Hence,  corporations  have  no  souls;" 

a  syllogism  whose  conclusion  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  many 
reformers  in  making  up  for  a  deficiency  of  ideas.  But  when  we 
find  modern  legal  conceptions  and  rules,  and  modem  legislation 
concerning  economic  policies  of  the  greatest  moment,  influenced 
and  shaped  by  deductions  from  this  ancient  fiction,  and  also  see 
reasoned  out  of  practical  existence  from  the  same  premise,  the  fact 
that  the  historic,  legal,  and  moral  justification  for  the  existence 
of  the  corporation  lies  in  the  advantage  to  the  public  to  be  gained 
thereby,  we  may  well  be  excused  for  an  intellectual  revolt  on  a  small 
scale,  and  believe  that  in  some  respects,  our  present  corporation 
laws  are  the  evolution,  not  of  fundamental  truths,  but  of  funda- 
mental errors. 
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It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  in  this  presence  to  discuss  the 
part  taken  by  corporations  in  our  present  economic  system;  we  all 
know  that  without  them  this  system  could  not  exist.  Until  we  go 
ba(?k  to  the  days  of  the  hand-loom,  of  the  sailing-vessel,  and  of 
travel  by  stage-coach,  or  come  to  governmental  socialism,  pure  and 
simplo,  corporations  will  remain  indispensable.  The  building  and 
maintenance  of  railroads,  the  establishing  and  operating  of  vast 
manufactu  ing  plants,  and  the  thousands  of  enterprises  of  a  like 
magnitude  that  have  made  the  last  fiftv  vears  the  most  wonderful 
period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  demand,  from  the  very 
character  of  the  undertakings  themselves,  such  a  continuity  in  the 
consistent  prosecution  of  plans  and  purposes,  as  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  life  of  a  single  individual.  The  immense  amount  of  capital, 
also,  required  in  such  enterprises  demand  co-operative  investments 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  persons ;  of  these  the  great  major- 
ity must,  obviously,  be  denied  the  right  of  any  direct  interfer- 
ence or  control,  must  entrust  the  mjanagement  of  the  undertaking 
to  others;  hence  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  effect  the 
aggregation  of  this  capital,  there  must  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, limited  liability  on  the  part  of  4:he  investors.  These  two  facts, 
continuity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  undert-aking  or  enterprise,  and 
limited  liability  on  the  part  of  the  investors  are  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  corporation  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

The  theor}'  that  corporate  organizations  had  their  origin  in  an- 
cient Eome  has  of  late  been  questioned  by  some  investigators  who 
are  inclined  to  look  for  their  sources  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Greeks.  A  comparative  study  of  institutions  leads  me,  however, 
to  believe  that  in  the  solidarity  and  continuity  of  the  family,  not 
only  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  but  among  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  earlier  races  ethnically  related  to  them,  we  find  the  source 
and  prototype  of  corporations  of  ever}-  kind,  aggregate  and  sole, 
governmental,  ecclesiastical,  and  lay.  But  whether  of  Roman 
origin  or  not,  it  was  in  Rome  as  the  power  of  the  central  authority 
grew  greater,  and  as  the  family  lost  more  and  more  its  autonomic 
character,  that  the  conception  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  a 
group  of  persons  extended  from  the  association  united  by  bond  of 
kinship,  to  other  organizations,  naturally,  at  first,  to  those  exer- 
cising some  of  the  functions  of  the  earlier  family,  such  as  colleges 
of  priests,  and  afterwards,  as  opportunities  for  great  enterprises  of 
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a  private  nature  resulted  from  the  increasing  wealth  and  commerce 
of  the  city,  to  organizations  whose  main  purpose  was  private  ad- 
vantage. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss, or  to  attempt  to  discuss  with  any  fulness  of  detail,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Roman  corporation.  What  I  wish  to  lay  before  you 
is  the  fact,  that  in  this  city  whose  laws  and  whose  legal  conceptions 
concerning  corporate  organizations  have  had  so  much  influence  in 
shaping  our  own  views  and  our  own  policy,  the  earlier  forms  of  cor- 
porations precluded  the  idea  of  private  gain  or  individual  advan- 
tage. 

In  early  England,  aside  from  the  towns  which  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  to  be  developments  of  the  family  organizations,  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  modem  corporation  is  the  church;  but  the 
ecclesiastical  organization,  even,  did  not  consciously  base  its  unity 
or  continuity  upon  the  succession  of  individuals;  God  or  the  dif- 
ferent saints,  to  whom  the  church  establishments  and  lands  were 
dedicated,  were  individually  held  to  be  their  actual  owners,  and  the 
ecclesiastic  were  regarded  as  administering  the  property  in  the 
character  of  agents  or  stewards.  But  the  ecclesiastical  law,  de- 
rived as  it  was  from  the  Roman  law,  on  the  revival  of  the  study 
of  the  latter  easily  appropriated  its  maxims  and  doctrines;  as  a 
consequence,  the  proprietor-saint  was  gradually  supplanted  by  a 
vague  personification  of  the  church;  the  lay  courts  had  only  to 
recognize  this  fiction  to  clear  the  way.  in  the  English  law  for  the 
being  so  forcibly  described  in  later  times  as  having  "no  body  to  be 
kicked  and  no  soul  to  be  damned." 

Side  by  side  with  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  in  England 
there  had  existed  the  local  political  and  administrative  organiza- 
tions, counties,  boroughs,  towns,  and  manors,  which  Pollock  and 
lilaitland  in  their  "History  of  the  English  Law^'  designate,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  as  '^and  communities."  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these,  to  represent  which  no  fictitious  person  had  been 
imagined,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  organizations,  we  find  a  new 
kind  of  corporations  coming  into  existence,  partaking  of  the  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  each  of  the  earlier  foi-ms.  The  most  im- 
portant examples  of  this  new  type  are  the  trade  and  merchant 
guilds  and  the  universities,  the  latter  showing  the  natural  pre- 
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dominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  very  name,  the  word 
universitas  being  but  the  Roman  law  term  for  corporation. 

In  discussing  these  new  organizations,  the  learned  writers  above 
referred  to  say:  "The  English  temporal  corporations  when  they 
first  appear  as  ideal  persons,  appear  not  in  the  character  of  mere 
private  persons,  but  in  the  character,  we  may  almost  say  it,  of  gov- 
ernmental officers  and  magistrates  who  hold  property  in  the  right 
of  their  offices.  Their  lands,  their  goods,  are  few,  what  they  own 
is  jurisdiction,  governmental  powers,  and  fiscal  immunities.  This 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  temporal  corporations  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  existence;  the  artificial  person  comes  into  being  in 
order  that  he  may  govern  and  do  justice  to  the  profit  and  ease  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  no  doubt,  for  no  one  governs  or 
does  justice  without  gaining  thereby,  but  it  is  as  much  within  the 
sphere  of  the  public  as  within  the  sphere  of  the  private  law  that  the 
nascent  corporation  becomes  active." 

As  in  ancient  Eome,  so  in  England,  with  the  development  of 
commerce  and  wealth,  the  private  character  of  these  organizations 
was  more  and  more  emphasized,  but  the  complete  extinction  of  all 
idea  as  to  their  public  character  is  practically  a  thing  of  our  own 
day.  Blackstone,  writing  as  late  as  1765  of  the  organization  of  cor- 
porations could  declare :  "It  has  been  found  necessary,  when  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  pvhlic  to  have  any  particular  rights  kept 
on  foot  and  continued,  to  construct  artificial  persons,  who  may 
maintain  a  perpetual  succession  and  enjoy  a  kind  of  legal  immor- 
talitv.^' 

Within  the  past  fifty  years,  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  econo- 
mic forces  that  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  of  legislative 
action  facilitating  the  establishment  of  corporations,  these  organ- 
izations have  assumed  a  character  in  our  industrial  life  that  is  al- 
most revolutionary.  Seventy-five  years  ago,  the  number  of  cor- 
porations in  this  country,  aside  from  banks,  was  so  small,  that  as 
an  economic  factor,  they  might  be  safely  disregarded.  As  to  the 
condition  to-day,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  an  address 
delivered  bv  Justice  Field  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  or- 
ganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary : 

"Nearly  all  the  enterprises  requiring  for  their  successful  pro- 
secution large  investments  of  capital  are  conducted  by  corporations. 
They,  in  fact,  embrace  every  branch  of  industry,  and  the  wealth 
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that  they  hold  in  the  United  States  equals  in  value  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  capital  of  the  country.  They  carry  on  business  with  the 
citizens  of  even^  State,  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  liti- 
gation arising  out  of  their  transactions  is  enormous,  giving  rise 
to  every  possible  question  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  extend." 

Ijcgal  rules  and  conceptions  wherein  transitions  and  modifica- 
tions may  gradually  take  place  are  easily  and  readily  adapted  by 
the  courts  to  changing  social  and  economic  conditions.  But  when 
the  rule  or  conception  is  of  such  a  nature  that  modification  or 
transition  means  a  denial  of  the  rule  or  conception  itself,  such  a  rule 
or  conception,  if  it  have  the  sanction  of  age,  is  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  existence.  Courts  must  adhere  to  precedent,  if  legal  de- 
velopment is  to  be  orderly  and  consistent,  and  legislation  must  be 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  legal  development  of  a  country  as 
it  finds  expression  in  the  decisions  of  its  courts,  if  the  law  is  to 
remain  an  organic  whole. 

Through  this  wise  and  necessary  conser\'atism,  however,  an  er- 
roneous legal  conception  or  rule,  harmless,  perhaps,  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  was  first  formulated  or  came  into  existence, 
may  be  perpetuated  under  new  conditions  that  will  render  it  not 
onlv  an  evil  in  itself,  but  a  source  of  other  evils  that  will  survive 
the  death  of  the  parent  error: 

The  early  ecclesiastics  of  England  introduced  bodily  into  their 
canon  law  the  Roman  fiction  of  corporate  personality.  The  lay 
courts  grafted  upon  the  English  law  this  branch,  alien  not  only 
in  its  origin,  but  alien  in  its  character,  and  alien  in  its  development. 
Sfuch  of  the  law  of  ancient  llome  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  En- 
glish law  and  completely  assimilated.  But  this  conception  of  the 
artificial  personality  of  an  organization,  as  such,  was  not  and  is  not 
capable  of  assimilation  or  of  beneficent  tendencies  in  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  whose  very  essence  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contem- 
plates the  individual  as  the  legal  and  political  unit. 

A  corporation  is  a  collection  of  individuals  to  whom,  as  indi- 
viduals, si>ecial  powers  and  privileges  are  granted  under  certain 
conditions  by  the  State,  the  most  important  and  characteristic  of 
these  powers  and  privileges  being  limited  liability,  and  capacity 
to  individually  transmit  the  special  rights  so  granted  under  the 
same  conditions  that  they  received  them;  or,  as  Judge  Finch,  of 
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New  York,  so  well  said  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  the  People  vs,  North  Eiver  Sugar  Eefining  Company,  (21 
N.  Y.  582)  "The  State  gave  the  franchise,  the  charter,  noi  to  the 
impalpable,  intangible,  and  almost. nebulous  fiction  of  our  thoughts, 
but  to  the  corporators,  the  individuals,  the  active  and  living  men, 
to  be  used  by  them,  to  redound  to  their  benefit,  to  strengthen  their 
hands  and  add  energ}-  to  th^ir  capital.^' 

Wherein  do  we  find  the  justification  for  guch  a  grant,  in  other 
words,  for  the  existence  of  the  corporation?  Certainly  not  in  the 
advantage  accruing  to  its  members  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
endowed  with  special  legal  powers  and  privileges  by  the  State,  for 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  that  all  citizens 
are  equal  before  the  law.  A  departure  from  this  fundamental 
principle  is  warranted  only  when  an  advantage  to  the  people  as  a 
whole,  to  the  public,  is  to  be  secured  thereby ;  hence,  in  the  securing 
of  such  a  public  advantage  must  lie  the  justification  for  tlie  exist- 
ence of  each  and  every  corporation. 

The  origin  and  history  of  corporations  support  this  view,  and  it 
is  only  within  a  half -century  that  we  have  come  to  look  upon  them 
as  being  essentially,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  private  nature. 

Chief-Jiistiee  Marshall  in  1819  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  famous  case  of  Dartmouth  College  vs. 
Woodward  (4  Wheat  518),  said:  "The  objects  for  which  a  cor- 
poration is  created  are  universally  such  as  the  government  wishes 
to  promote.  They  are  deemed  beneficial  to  the  country ;  and  this 
benefit  constitutes  the  consideration  and,  in  most  cases,  the  sole 
consideration  of  the  grant. ^-  It  is  clear  from  the  context  of  this 
opinion  that  the  term  "benefit"  as  used  here  by  Judge  Marshall, 
d(K»s  not  signify  the  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  public  from  the 
establishment  of  any  legitimate  and  honorable  enterprise,  but  only 
such  benefit  as  cannot  ordinarily  be  secured  through  the  undertak- 
ings of  an  individual  or  of  individuals  exercising  only  such  legal 
powers,  and  enjoying  only  such  legal  privileges  as  pertain  to  citi- 
zens generally.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  subsequent  declara- 
tions: "Charitable  or  public-spirited  individuals,  desirous  of  mak- 
ing permanent  appropriations  for  charitable  or  other  useful  pur- 
poses, find  it  impossible  to  effect  their  design  securely  and  certainly 
without  an  organizing  act.  The  benefit  to  the  public  is  considered 
as  an  ample  compensation  for  the  faculty  it  confers.'' 
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Again,  as  late  as  1850,  we  find  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xorth 
Carolina  combating  the  tendency  then  at  the  inception  of  its  rapid 
development,  in  these  words:  "The  purpose  in  making  all  cor- 
porations is  the  accomplishment  of  some  public  good.  Hence  the 
division  into  public  and  private  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  and  lead 
to  error  in  investigation ;  for  unless  the  public  are  to  be  benefited, 
it  is  no  more  lawful  to  confer  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  upon 
an  artificial  body  than  upon  a  private  citizen."  (Mills  vs,  Williams, 
II  Iredell.) 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward, 
which  was  to  have  so  great  an  influence  in  shaping  the  corporation 
laws  of  this  country,  the  court  held  to  the  ancient  fiction  of  legal 
personality,  declaring:  "A  corporation  is  an  artificial  being,  in- 
visible, intangible,  and  existing  only  in  contemplation  of  the  law. 
Being  the  mere  creature  of  the  law,  it  possesses  only  those  proper- 
ties which  the  charter  of  its  creation  confers  upon  it,  either  ex- 
pressly or  as  incidental  to  its  existence.*' 

Here  the  court  denies,  by  neccssarj'  implication,  the  very  prin- 
ciple on  which  is  based  the  doctrine  that  benefit  to  the  public  is  the 
consideration  which  gives  the  charter  of  incorporation  the  nature 
of  a  contract  on  this  "creature  of  the  law"  must  be  the  result  of 
not  a  party  to,  this  charter.  Conceding  that  the  corporation  is  an 
entity,  a  legal  person,  the  assumption  that  special  powers  and  privi- 
leges are  conferred  upon  it  as  such  by  the  State  i^  manifestly  illogi- 
cal, for  it  is  the  very  grant  of  these  powers  and  privileges  that 
creates  this  entity,  this  person,  prior  to  the  grant,  the  corporation 
does  not  exist;  the  grant,  then,  must  be  made  to  the  individuals 
taking  part  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  If  we  accept  the  fiction 
of  legal  personality,  we  can  only  reach  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
court  that  the  charter  of  incorporation  is  a  contract  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  grant,  under  certain  conditions,  of  special  powers  and 
privileges  to  certain  individuals  is  made  in  consideration  of  a  ben- 
efit to  the  public  to  be  derived  from  and  resting  as  a  responsibility 
upon  a  distinct  individual  created  by  the  same  grant,  hence  coming 
into  existence  subsequently  to  it ;  a  proposition  condemned  by  the 
elementary  principles  of  logic  as  well  as  of  law. 

Again  unfortunately,  of  these  two  inconsistent  views  of  the 
court,  that  which  looked  to  the  attainment  of  a  public  advantage 
in  the  organizing  of  a  corporation  was  ultimately  to  go  to  the  wall. 
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white  that  which  the  corporation  regarded  legal  personality,  was 
to  endure  and  shape  not  only  fixture  judicial  opinions  and  future 
legislation,  but,  through  its  apparent  simplicity,  to  mould  even 
popular  ideas  and  popular  conceptions. 

Had  the  court  in  this,  I  had  almost  said  fateful,  opinion,  looked 
beyond  the  fictitious  person  to  the  real  persons  whose  rights  and 
privileges  arising  through  the  incorporation  were  to  be  affected,  its 
reasoning  would  have  been,  as  its  conclusion  is,  incontrovertible, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  justification  of  the  corporation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  an  advantage  to  the  public  is  to  be  secured 
thereby  might  have  remained  a  guiding  and  formative  principle, 
and  many  of  the  evils  now  existing  might  well  have  been  avoided. 

It  is  a  legal  maxim,  that  where  the  reason  ceases,  the  law  ceases ; 
but  at  present,  either  the  doctrine  that  charters  of  incorporation 
are  contracts  must  form  a  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  or  the 
public  advantage  as  a  consideration  supporting  such  contracts  must 
be  a  fictitious  creation  of  the  law,  even  more  vague  and  unsubstantial 
than  the  intangible  and  invisible  personality  existing  so  long  in 
the  imagination  of  learned  jurists. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  speaking  before  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial Commission  a  short  time  ago,  expressed  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  present  conditions,  if  not  the  generally  accepted  idea  of 
to-day,  when  he  said:  "I  maintain  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
public  in  what  form  business  is  done,  whether  by  an  individual, 
firm,  corporation,  or  even  a  trust.  They  are  merely  forms  of  con- 
ducting a  business,  in  other  words,  machinery  for  the  operation  of 
business." 

Compare  this  with  the  following,  taken  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  given  in  1865  (3  Wall.  51) 
in  the  Binghamton  Bridge  case:  "The  purposes  to  be  attained  (by 
incorporation)  are  generally  beyond  the  ability  of  individual  enter- 
prise, and  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  associated 
wealth.  This  will  not  be  risked  unless  privileges  are  given  and 
securities  funiished  in  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  wants  of  the 
public  are  often  so  imperative,  that  a  duty  is  imposed  on  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  them;  and  as  experience  has  proved  that  a 
State  should  not  directly  attempt  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
fer on  others  the  faculty  of  doing  what  the  sovereign  power  is  un- 
willing to  undertake.     The  legislature,  therefore,  says  to  public- 
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spirited  citizens :  If  you  will  embark  with  your  time,  money,  and 
skill,  in  an  enterprise  which  will  accommodate  the  public  necessities, 
we  will  grant  to  you  for  a  limited  period,  or  in  perpetuity,  privi- 
leges that  will  justify  the  expenditure  of  your  money,  and  the 
employment  of  your  time  and  skill/  Such  a  grant  is  a  contract, 
with  mutual  considerations,  and  justice  and  good  policy  alike  re- 
quire that  the  protection  of  the  law  should  be  assured  to  it." 

The  continuous  increase  in  strength  and  prominence  of  the 
personality  idea  at  the  expense  of  the  principle  that  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  corporation  lies  in  the  advantage  to  the  public  to  be 
gained  thereby,  has  been  the  result  of  patent  causes :  Enterprises 
whose  main  object,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  an  increasingly 
large  and  increasingly  influential  body  of  our  citizens,  have  devel- 
oped in  number  and  magnitude  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  an 
almost  incredible  manner;  legislation,  shaped  in  part  by  question- 
able means,  and  in  part  by  desire  to  encourage  great  enterprises, 
has  too  often  thrown  conservatism  to  the  winds,  and,  finally,  the 
character  itself  of  our  people  has  had  a  tendency  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, for  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  loose  corporation  laws  as 
Democratic  in  their  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  offer  equal  privileges 
to  all  persons  for  all  purposes;  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  very  essence  of  these  laws  is  discrimination,  the  grant- 
ing to  some  individuals  of  special  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
sound  policy  of  the  law  denies  to  our  citizens  generally. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  to-day,  we  may  find  corporations  organized 
to  run  clothing  stores,  to  sell  groceries,  to  sell  drugs,  and,  in  short, 
for  various  enterprises  that  could  just  as  eflBciently  be  undertaken 
M'ithout  any  giant  of  special  legal  powers  and  privileges;  the  sole 
purpose  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  is  to  limit  personal 
liability,  to  avoid  that  responsibility  which  the  citizens  of  the  State 
generally  must  bear.  As  well  might  the  farmer  demand  of  the 
State  a  grant  of  limited  liability  in  his  calling,  or  the  laborer  that 
he  be  relieved  of  his  debts  when  opportunity  for  work  is  scarce  or 
he  becomes  temporarily  disabled. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  abuses  existing  in  this  State,  which  is, 
I  imagine,  in  this  respect,  a  fair  average  among  the  States  of  the 
Union,  better  than  some  and  worse  than  others,  I  wish  to  read  a 
clipping  from  a  Bangor  daily  newspaper  of  a  recent  date,  the  paper 
having  been  picked  up  at  random: 
3 
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( The  clipping  shows  that  in  two  days  there  were  filed  certificates  of 
incorporation  of  nine  organizations  whose  total  capitalization  was 
$2,220,000,  while  the  amount  actually  paid  in  was  $1,093,  or  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.  Kleven  of  the  sixteen  officers 
named  were  citizens  of  another  State.) 

It  may  be  that  everj'  corporation  mentioned  in  this  clipping  was 
organized  for  legitimate  piirposeR  and  for  the  public  advantage, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  corporations  for  fraudulent  purposes 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  fonued:  tlie  sovereign  power  of  this 
State,  if  it  has  not  U*u.  may  easily  be,  prostituted  to  further  the 
dishonest  gcliemea  of  dishonest  men  through  our  present  loose  sys- 
tem of  corporation  laws,  and  this,  1  suspect,  may  be  said  of  nearly 
every  other  State. 

In  our  country  at  large,  such  a  thing  as  a  system  of  corporation 
laws  can  be  scarcely  said  to  exist.  From  the  national  standpoint, 
we  have  a  vast  tangle  of  heterogeneoua  statutes  which  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  different  States  are  constantly  making  more  incon- 
sistent and  confusing. 

In  general  interefate  comity  has  thus  far  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  State  fi-om  excluding  corporations  organized  in  another 
fnmi  transacting  business  within  its  limits,  but  symptoms  of  unrest 
are  to  be  seen.  It  is  certainly  becoming  a  question  how  long  this 
respect  for  a  sister  comnionwealth  That  lias  no  respect  for  its  own 
sovereign  power  will  endure,  how' long,  indeed,  it  should  endure. 
Discriminating  legislation  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  retaliation, 
and  perhaps,  finally  to  reform,  but  this  road  would  be  a  hard  and 
thornv  one. 
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on  clear  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter,  on  an 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  corporation  is  but  an  association  of 
individuals  to  whom,  as  individuals,  the  State  makes  a  grant  of 
special  legal  powers  and  privileges,  of  the  fact,  also,  that  this  grant 
can  be  justified  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence  only  on  the  ground 
that  a  definite  advantage  to  the  public  is  secured  thereby. 

In  the  domain  of  law,  which  is  that  of  ideas,  and  principles,  and 
reason,  ultimate  truths  are  the  onlv  safe  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  Legal  fictions  often  have  higlily  important  functions  in 
unifying  legal  rules :  they  serve,  so  to  speak,  as  a  scaffolding,  useful 
in  raising  the  structure  of  our  jurisprudence,  but  constituting  no 
real  part  of  it.  In  determining  and  shaping  grave  economic  con- 
ditions fictions,  legal  or  otherwise,  have  no  place,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  absolute  facts  of  human  life  and  human  experience. 

As  civilization  advances,  and  as  science,  and  wealth,  and  trade, 
increase,  the  public  and  private  relations  of  the  different  members 
of  society  become  more  complicated,  and  laws,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, become  more  numerous  and  more  copfiplex. 

To  understand  even  a  branch  of  the  legal  system  has  become 
the  business  of  a  learned  and  laborious  profession.  But  the  great 
principles  along  whose  lines  the  development  of  our  substantive  law 
should  proceed,  must  be  the  business  of  all  enlightened  and  thought- 
ful men,  if  we  are  to  realize  in  our  jurisprudence  that  justice  so 
well  described  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  as  being  "the  set  and 
[constant  purpose  which  gives  to  every  man  his  due."  (Applause.) 

The  President:     The  subject  is  open  for  debate. 

Mr.  Mc^Iackin  of  New  York:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Pro- 
fessor a  question.  Does  he  consider  that  we  have  been  accom- 
modating our  legislation  to  the  exigencies  of  special  cases  and  that 
we  owe  most  of  the  conditions  that  exist  to  the  acts  of  the  legal 
profession. 

Prof.  Rogers:  If  I  get  the  question  clearly,  it  is  as  to  whether 
the  different  acts  of  legislation  haven't  been,  each  and  all,  along 
beneficial  lines.  Xo,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  thev  have.  I  think 
that  there  are  certain  great  principles  of  right  and  justice  in  our 
social  and  political  organization.  I  think  that  we  may  and  do 
dep^trt  from  them,  and  disasters  follow.  When  an  unjustifiable 
departure  is  made  from  the  fundamental  principle  that  all  men 
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lation is,  I  paj'  that  legialatioo  is  working  evil. 

Now  perhaps  that  brings  me  to  another  question,  that  of  truste. 
1  am  aware  that  the  creation  of  these  vaats  corporations  do  work 
sonie  good  in  a  certain  direction,  for  instance,  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust.  Wo  know  that  the  production  of  oil  itself  has  been  cheap- 
ened to  the  consumer,  and  that  may  be  true  in  other  directions. 
But  on  the  other  hand  conies  this  question:  What  of  the  indi- 
vidual? What  of  the  people  for  whose  uplifting  and  enlighten- 
ment and  well-being  even  the  ver\'  existence  of  property  itself  is 
to  be  justified?  I  will  answer  that  by  referring  to  some  historical 
precedents.  Look  ba(;k  in  England  when  they  had  the  system  of 
small  holdings  turned  over  into  the  system  of  large  holdings  on 
the  ground  that  agriculture  would  be  bettered  thereby,  that  larger 
crops  could  be  gained.  Well  and  good;  the  same  thing  would  hold 
true  in  Ireland  when  the  tenants  were  evicted  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  sheep  walks.  The  raising  of  wool  and  the  sale  of  mutton 
were  more  profitable;  but  what  of  the  people?  1  say  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  these  combinations  of  to-day.  They  may  possi- 
bly effect  a  saving  and  cheapen  production  by  eleminating  com- 
p<!tition ;  but  I  believe  the  total  effect  is  to  destroy  initiative  on  the 
part  of  our  people  generally ;  that,  really,  the  logical  results  of  the 
tending  in  this  direction  is  State  control  and  ownership  of  all 
means  of  production. 

5Ir.  McMackin :  I  think  the  Professor  has  answered  correctly, 
and  I  think  a  great  many  agree  with  his  deductions,  that  the  men 
who  are  principally  responsible  for  the  creation  of  our  large  trusts 
an^  perhaps  the"  most  dangerous  enemies  to  American  institutions 
to-day.  Tiier  arc  positively  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their 
own  action.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  case.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  practical  problem,  and  the  great  question  that  presents  it- 
self lo  the  -American  people  to-dav  is:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  AVe  have  surrounded  those  trusts  and  corporations  with 
laws  skilfully  drawn.  They  are  surrounded  with  every  protection, 
and  sometimes,  according  to  newspaper  report,  doubly  protected 
by  a  judiciary  often  selected  by  the  very  corporations  themselves, 
so  that  the  American  people  to-day  are  confronted  with  a  condition 
of  affairs  that  is  very  dangerous.  Now  the  question  arises:  ^^Tiat 
foil  you  do  about  it?     The  same  law  that  would  apply  to  the  nulli- 
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fication  of  the  charter  of  a  corporation,  to  a  restriction  of  their 
powers,  would  equally  cover  the  organizations  of  workingmen,  and 
limit  their  activities  in  many  respects.  So  that  the  question -na- 
turally arises :  What  can  the  State  now  do  to  remedy  the  evil  that 
the  State  has  permitted?  Can  we  limit  their  capital?  Can  we 
make  them  responsible — make  them  liable  beyond  their  capital  in- 
vested? Can  we  limit  their  amount  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
capital  actually  paid  in?  Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  our  cor- 
porations to-day  is  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  compelled  to 
pay  interest  on  millions  of  capital  that  has  no  existence.  If  that 
could  be  made  a  crime,  then  I  think  we  would  be  making  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  rectifying  the  evils  of  trusts ;  but  proceed- 
ing as  we  are  to-day,  with  the  press  of  the  country  almost  unani- 
mous in  sustaining  even  the  most  outrageous  combinations,  there 
can  be  no  other  end  than  either  revolution  or  state  socialism.  It 
is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  whole  business.  I  certainly  would 
be  glad  to  get  some  light  as  to  the  remedy  to  rectify  the  evil,  which 
I  lay  principally  at  the  door  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Michigan:  Mr.  President,  discussion  has  been  in- 
vited. I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  just  read.  I 
notice  that  our  learned  representative  of  the  law  suggests  legislation 
as  a  proper  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  complained  of,  and  we  are 
quite  agreed  with  him  if  some  of  the  constitutions  of  States  and 
possibly  of  the  United  States,  were  properly  revised  and  amended. 
To  make  myself  clear  I  will  state  that,  for  several  years  past  many 
friends  of  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  have  fought  and  won 
victories  through  legislative  enactments,  only  to  find  our  new  laws 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Now  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  especially  questioning  or  criticising  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  or  any  other  State,  but  have  simply 
stated  the  facts.  In  my  opinion  the  place  to  correct  many  of  these 
evils  is  at  the  fountain  head.  I  believe  that  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  are  in  the  direction  of  amending  various  constitutions  so  that 
thereafter  the  work  of  honest  politicians  and  legislators  may  stand 
as  constitutional  law — ^not  to  be  tinkered  with  by  the  whims  of 
courts  and  the  efforts  of  unscrupulous  lawyers,  retained  by  cor- 
porate interests. 

I  am  always  glad  to  be  classed  among  reformers,  but  do  not  want 
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to  be  placed  with  the  family  of  cranks.  Practical  and  subst-aiitial 
reforms  and  laws  are  needed,  and  with  all  the  discussion  we  have 
had  upon  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopolies  and  their  regulations 
it  yet  remains  for  some  wise  head  to  suggest  means  for  controlling 
and  limiting  these  gigantic  institutions.  There  are  radicals  who 
want  them  exterminated,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  much  can  be 
done  by  legislation,  in  the  manner  that  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
the  court,  until  constitutions  are  amended.  I  fear  that  the  final 
results  of  all  efforts  of  legislation,  so  long  as  our  courts  must  hold 
the  constitutional  prerogatives,  as  they  do — the  rights  of  persons 
and  capital  to  invest  where  they  may  and  the  rights  of  labor  to 
singly  or  collectively  work  or  refuse  to  work.  This  is  indee<l  a 
complex  question  and  ever}-  test  to  be  made  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  will  be  weighed  by  privileges  of  American  citizenship  and 
rights  under  the  constitution. 

^Ir.  Conner,  of  Indiana:  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
paper  that  has  just  been  read,  but  I  do  not  now  feel  like  discussing 
the  questions  growing  out  of  it,  except  to  make  two  or  three  allu- 
sions to  the  matter.  It  is  a  paper  and  a  subject  that  we  may  well 
study,  and  I  want  that  privilege.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  consid- 
ering the  legal  questions  as  they  have  developed  in  legislation,  we 
must  remember  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  stream  never  rises 
higher  than  the  fountain.  If  we  have  come  upon  evils  from  in- 
corporations, both  public  and  private,  they  are  first  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  source  of  power.  The  people  arc  the  source  of  all  au- 
thoritv  and  power  and  tliev  mav  well  modestlv  assume  their  part 
of  the  responsibility  so  far  as  the  legal  features  are  concerned. 
And  so  we  should  not  rail  at  others,  at  least  we  should  be  modest 
in  our  allusion  to  the  legal  phases  growing  out  of  public  and  pri- 
vate coi*porations  and  the  trend  of  trusts.  Furthermore,  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  courts  have  reconstructed  and  revised 
their  opinions,  as  legislatures  have,  because  of  new  conditions  and 
fni-Tors  developed  by  growth,  so  that  an  entirely  new  phase  is  put 
ri|?on  the  law. 

I  think  this  paper  points  to  the  solution  of  very  many  things 
now  in  the  public  mind,  and  while  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  consid- 
ering the  question  now  and  discussing  it,  I  am  \^vy  glad  that  it 
hjis  been  presented  to  our  association  and  hope  that  it  may  go  into 
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onr  proceedings  that  we  may  study  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make 
Q  motion  to  that  effect  1  believe  ? 

The  President:     Not  at  all  necessary. 

'Mr.  Powers:  I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  the  paper  which  is  full  of 
suggestion;  but  I  do  wish  to  ask  .one  question  as  to  a  matter  which 
I  think  was  not  made  clear  to  my  mind.  The  professor,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  finds  that  all  the  evils  in  corporate  management  are 
from  a  shifting  of  the  decisions  and  the  basis  of  law  relating  to 
corporations,  from  the  principle  of  a  benefit  to  the  public  to  the 
matter  of  making  the  corporation  a  soulless  entity.  And  he  tells 
us  that  all  these  evils  can  be  corrected,  substantially,  by  bringing 
the  law  and  the  decisions  relating  to  corporations  back  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  good  of  the  public,  if  I  have  understood  correctly. 
Xow  the  whole  question  seems  to  me  to  be  thus :  With  the  courts 
departing  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  Marshall,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  change  its  line  of  decisions? 
How  are  we  going  to  have  our  corporate  law  enacted  by  the  legisla-* 
ture,  based  upon  the  Marshall  decision  ? 

Prof.  Rogers:  I  would  in  part  answer  the  question  in  this 
way:  If  1  am  right  so  far  as  the  question  of  fictitious  personality 
destroying  the  fundamental  principle  of  advantage  to  the  public, 
then  the  first  thing  is  to  restore  that  fundamental  principle  and 
insist  the  corporation  itself  is  to  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of 
advantage  to  the  public.  Xow  how  are  we  to  shape  our  legisla- 
tion? (icntlemen,  I  am  verv'  modest.  I  brought  this  paper  be- 
fore you  to-day  for  discussion,  and  if  I  have  planted  the  smallest 
seed  toward  correcting  these  evils,  I  have  done  a  grand,  good  thing 
in  that  respect.  Xow,  if  I  am  right,  and  you  gentlemen  hold  that 
I  am  right,  and  you  stand  for  what  you  believe,  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  public  power  toward  shaping  legislation  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

As  to  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  that  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion is  a  contract,  I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  jurists  recog- 
nize that  the  position  is  not  very  logical,  and  this  from  the  very 
fact  that  we  have  drifted  away  from  this  idea  of  public  advantage. 
I  think  vou  will  find  manv  constitutional  lawvers,  and  very  close 
students,  strongly  questioning  the  idea  that  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration is  a  contract.  I  do  not.  I  believe  it  is  a  contract.  If 
we  have  an  intelligent  public,  fully  appreciating  the  situation,  I 
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believe  that  not  only  legislation,  but  the  decisions  of  the  court, 
which  will  generally  follow  public  conditions,  will  right  the  mat- 
ter. The  decisions  of  the  court  are  not  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians — unchangeable — and  I  believe  that  with  proper  legis- 
lation, corporation  law  turned  in  the  proper  direction  and  limited 
there,  we  shall  find  judicial  errors  correcting  themselves.  You 
are  investigating  questions  of  labor.  You  are  accumulating  statis- 
tics. You  do  not  expect  all  the  evils  you  find  can  be  remedied  at 
once;  but  you  are  studying  the  conditions  and  in  hope  by  and  by 
that  the  remedies  for  those  evils  will  gradually  be  embodied  in 
positive  legislation.  But  you  cannot  do  it  all  at  once.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  our  anti-trust  legislation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  destroy  evils  while  leaving  the  causes  of  these  evils  in- 
tact. To  effect  great  reforms  we  must  leave  a  basis  in  sound  prin- 
cipels ;  we  cannot  build  our  legislative  house  and  put  it  in  the  air 
with  no  foundation,  like  the  coffin  of  Mohammed.  It  must  have 
a  foundation  or  it  will  come  down. 

Mr.  Eoss,  of  Illinois :  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  discussion  of 
a  question  of  this  kind  we  should  not  take  up  too  much  time  in  an 
effort  to  make  technical  definitions  of  terms.  The  paper  read  by 
the  Professor  deals  with  a  live  issue  and  it  should  be  for  the  people, 
and  particularly  the  men  who  are  interested  in  economic  questions, 
to  determine  if  thev  can,  what  the  effect  or  results  of  the  svstem 
have  been;  not  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  a  definition,  but  as 
to  the  actual,  positive  results  flowing  from  the  different  industrial 
conditions. 

The  learned  Professor  has  referred  to  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 
I  presume  that  corporation  is  a  monopoly.  I  think  it  is  the  father 
of  monopolies  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  He  has 
stated  that  the  price  of  the  yery  necessary  product  of  that  corpora- 
tion has  been  materially  reduced  to  the  people  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  trust,  and  has  intimated  that  a  similar  result  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  organization  of  other  trusts.  I  take  the  posi- 
tion that  if  that  is  true,  and  T  believe  it  is — the  effect  of  these  vast 
aggregations  of  capital  under  proper  regulations,  call  them  trusts, 
or  what  you  please,  is  in  the  line  of  greater  economy.  If  the  men 
who  are  employed  in  productive  industry  are  to  have  their  wages 
increased,  as  thev  recentlv  have — if  those  conditions  and  results 
are  to  flow  from  this  new  system,  then  we  ought  to  exercise  some 
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discretion  and  avoid  catering  to  a  false  sentiment  by  indulging  in 
unmeasured  denunciation. 

I  have  faith,  Mr.  President,  in  the  ability,  integrity  and  char- 
acter of  the  American  people,  and  see  no.  danger  ahead.  I  can 
look  forward  into  the  future  with  great  confidence,  believing  that 
the  improvements  that  have  come  during  the  last  fifty  years  will 
be  quadrupled  in  the  next  twenty-five.  I  sometimes  lose  patience 
with  our  faddists.  The  world  has  had  them  in  every  generation, 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  have  them  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Dr. 
Matthus,  you  know,  was  going  to  revolutionize  the  world.  He 
fcecame  imbued  with  the  idea,  handed  down  by  the  fathers  of  poli- 
tical economy,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  wage  fund ;  that  a 
certain  amount  of  money  or  capital  was  set  aside  by  the  capitalists 
out  of  which  all  wages  were  paid,  and  while  employers  might  pay 
less,  they  could  not  pay  more  than  the  fund  contained.  The  Pro- 
fessor came  to  the  rescue  with  the  proposition  that  if  you  could 
only  reduce  the  number  of  laboring  men  there  would  be  more  money 
to  go  around,  and  wages  would  be  increased !  The  idea  was  con- 
tagious. It  set  sections  of  the  world  on  fire;  but  it  was  false. 
Subsequent  history  demonstrates  that  it  was  absolutely  untrue. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  historv  of  the  world  when  there 
were  so  many  laboring  men  as  there  are  to-day,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  their  conditions  were  so  good ;  never  a  time  when 
a  day's  labor  would  purchase  more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life  than  to-day.  Conditions  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
moment  are  more  hopeful,  more  encouraging  than  they  ever  were 
before.  We  are  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new,  progressive  con- 
ditions, and  these  organizations  that  are  being  formed  in  the  United 
States  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  forerunners  of  a  still  greater  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race.  With  the  prospect  of  reducing 
the  hours  of  labor  which  has  really  already  come,  with  the  actual- 
ity of  increased  wages  and  other  improved  terms  of  employment, 
the  laboring  man,  and  especially  the  economists  of  the  world,  ought 
to  take  hope. 

Mr.  McMackin :  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  that  things  are  just  as  prosperous  and  people  are  just  as 
happy  and  that  everybody  is  just  as  well  oif  as  my  friend  says  they 
are  in  his  State.  I  only  wish  that  it  were  so,  but  alas  it  is  not ! 
We  gather  statistics  in  Xew  York,  and  that  is  what  I  thought  they 
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did  ill  Illinois.  We  can  tell  exactly  how  prosperous  we  are  in  our 
State,  and  I  claim  that  our  prosperity  is  second  to  none.  We  found 
in  the  three  months  ending  in  JIarcli  that  over  twentj--two  thou- 
sand members  of  labor  organizations  were  idle  a  whole  quarter,  out 
of  170,000,  which  means,  what?  That,  if  the  same  ratio  held  good 
for  all  wage-earners  there  were  220,000  idle  in  our  State,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  must  have  been  in  enforced  idleness.  I  am  from 
a  State  that  has  perhaps  the  best  factory  laws  on  any  statute  book, 
and  jjerhaps  the  best  time  labor  law,  and  I  have  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  actually  means  the 
star*ation  of  the  families  upon  whom  they  are  enforced.  I  ha^'e 
seen  cases  where  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school  meant 
the  breaking  up  of  their  families.  Is  that  the  kind  of  prosperity 
that  ought  to  exist  in  this  country?  Is  that  the  kind  of  prosperity 
that  my  friend  glories  in?  If  it  is,  then  he  has  but  a  very  small 
conception  of  what  are  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen.  And  if 
my  friend  from  Michigan  talks  about  depending  on  the-  law  in 
connection  with  it,  surely  the  ven-  evils  of  which  we  complain  are 
the  ri'sults  of  law.  If  not  law,  what  is  it?  Then  my  friend  from 
Illinois  talks  of  our  wonderful  proffress.  Undoubtedly  we  have 
progressed,  progressed  as  no  other  people  have  in  invention  and 
in  even-thing  else.  But  what  has  invention  done  to  upUft  the  man 
on  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder?  What  has  science  done  to  betl«'r 
the  condition  of  life?  Have  our  wise  men,  our  statesmen  done 
anything  to  help  distribute  equally  the  benefits  of  these  groat  in- 
ventions and  all  the  wealth  that  conies  from  our  productive  capa- 
city? Xothing.  I  may  tell  our  Christian  friends  that  we  have 
been  preaching  Christianity.  (I  claim  to  be  a  Christian,  a  poor 
one,  undoubtedly;  but  I  ti^  to  be  as  good  as  I  can;)  and  yet  with 
nearly  two  thousand  years  of  preaching  the  "Fatherhood  of  Ciod 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  man,"'  scarcelv  a  single  government  has  in 
any  large  degree  brought  its  system  or  its  laws  into  accord  with  the 
rules  of  Christ  for  man.  Still  my  friend  tells  me  we  are  all  happy ! 
I  wish  it  were  so.  We  are  not.  We  are  building  up  monster  for- 
tunes and  creating  an  immense  popnlntion  of  impoverished  ]>eople, 
and  that  is  the  great  curse  of  our  condition  to-day. 

Xow  I  say  these  things  without  any  reflection  upon  our  good 
friend  from  Illinois  or  my  distinguished  friend  from  Michigan. 
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but  rather  that  the  truth  may  go  on  those  minutes  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  President :  We  have  an  hour  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
routine  business  of  the  convention,  if  that  be  the  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers. But  prior  to  entering  upon  that  our  friend  from  Maine, 
Mr.  Matthews,  would  like  to  present  to  the  convention  a  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  simply  that  you  may  see  him. 

Mr.  Matthews:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  I  wish  to  announce  that  there  is  with  us  to-day  an  ex-United 
States  Senator,  a  contemporary  of  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun,  and 
the  sole  surviving  member  of  that  Senate,  who,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-seven  years,  manifests  his  interest  in  our  meeting  and  dis- 
cussions by  his  presence  here.  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon. 
James  W.  Bradbury,  of  Augusta.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  Bradbury  was  conducted  to  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  subsequently  addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Gentlemen:  I  am  too  old  to  speak;  age  impairs  my  faculties. 
I  understand  the  questions  you  have  under  consideration  are  most 
imi)ortant,  and  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  every  thought- 
ful man.  I  think  we  should  consider  the  great  questions  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  question  of  whether  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  adapted  to  fit  our  citizens  for  the  duties  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  ]>erfo.rm,  that  they  can  better  fulfil  the  duties  of  life.  But, 
gentlemen,  these  matters  are  for  you.  Age  prevents  my  going  into 
their  consideration.  I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  vou  have  ex- 
tended.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  The  chair  to-morrow  in  the  address  on  the 
industrial  commission  will  undertake  to  show  the  relation  of  this 
particular  address  which  Prof.  Rogers  has  given  us  this  morning, 
to  our  own  duties  as  statisticians  along  industrial  lines,  and  show 
you  what  the  industrial  commission  at  Washington  is  tr\'ing  to  do. 

Shall  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  reports  of  different 
States?  If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  proceed  in  that  order. 
Will  the  secretan'  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary:  The  National  Department  of  Labor,  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  commissioner. 

President  Wright:  I  will  state  briefly  that  the  department  of 
labor  has  completed  the  investigation  relative  to  the  conditions 
existing  under  private  and  municipal  control  of  gas,  water  and 
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electric  light  plants.  This  investigation  has  proven  to  be  the  mm 
difficult  with  which  I  have  ever  been  connected ;  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  success,  far  beyond  my  own  hopes  or  ex- 
pectation. We  have  the  facts  from  every  municipal  work  in  the 
countn'  and  over  T5  per  cent,  of  the  works  of  private  corporationii. 
1  never  expected  to  get  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent. ;  but  we  have 
received  over  75  per  cent.  The  tabulations  are  now  going  on  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  to  you  as  time  proceeds  tables  for  your  own 
States  and  a  summary  for  the  United  States  that  they  may  a]>- 
pear  in  your  own  individual  reports. 

The  work  which  the  department  is  immediately  engaged  up<'ii 
is  in  bringing  the  strike  record  of  the  country  down  to  Decemb^T 
31st  next.  That  is  a  routine  investigation  which  we  go  into  fn* 
quently  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  record. 

We  are  engaged,  under  specific  authorization  of  Congress,  in 
collecting  the  statistics  of  municipalities,  relating  to  cities  havin;; 
over  30,000  population.  This  is  a  most  valuable  work  I  believe, 
for  there  is  no  collection  of  municipal  statistics  to  which  anyoin- 
can  turn  desiring  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  any  city.  The 
first  year's  report  of  course  will  be  tentative;  but  the  action  of 
Congress  contemplates  that  annually  the  department  of  labor  i^hal! 
report  the  statistics,  properly  classified,  of  all  cities  in  the  Tniteii 
States  of  30,000  population.  In  this  first  report  we  are  oblijreti 
to  go  only  so  far  as  the  general  conditions  of  cities  will  enable  iir^ 
to,  hoping  in  the  future  to  help  bring  them  up  to  an  undersiandinj: 
of  the  necessity  of  expanding  their  municipal  statistics  and  of  keep- 
ing their  records  on  some  uniform  or  harmonious  basis.  If  thi. 
act  of  Congress  results  in  this  it  will  have  the  same  beneficial  efftvT 
that  the  action  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission  had  in 
bringing  the  railroads  to  a  common  understanding. 

The  department  is  also  at  work,  in  co-operation  with  the  indu-^- 
trial  commission,  collecting  statistics  in  regard  to  trusts,  wa«:»-*, 
etc.  We  are  just  entering  upon  this  work.  It  is  making  stud  "> 
of  arbitration  and  other  matters  in  this  and  other  countries,  of  le^:- 
islation,  methods  and  systems  which  prevail  in  Australasia  of  whit ':i 
we  hear  so  much. 

Secretary :     Massachusetts  Bureau,  the  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlr. 

Massachusetts. — Mr.  Wadlin:  Mr.  President,  the  current  wore 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  includes,  first,  a  report  on  Sundi} 
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labor,  which  will  cover  thoroughly  the  present  conditions  as  to 
labor  performed  on  the  Sabbath,  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
reasons  for  their  employment,  whether  or  not  such  employment 
can  be  further  restricted,  etc.  This  investigation  was  undertaken 
by  authority  of  the  legislature,  upon  a  petition  presented  by  persons 
interested  in  the  movement  to  secure  to  workingmen  one  day's  rest 
in  seven.  The  problems  more  or  less  connected  with  Sunday  labor, 
under  the  changed  and  still  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  modern 
life,  are  from  time  to  time  brought  to  the  attention  of  legislative 
bodies  under  propositions  for  new  legislation.  In  Massachusetts 
it  was  felt  that  antecedent  to  any  such  legislation  the  exact  facts 
relating  to  the  subject,  in  its  broadest  aspect,  should  be  known. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  the  presentation  of  these  facts. 

The  bureau  is  also  completing  for  immediate  publication  the 
final  section  of  the  presentation  relating  to  graded  weekly  wages 
in  ^fassachusetts,  other  States,  and  foreign  countries,  which  was 
begun  in  the  annual  report  for  1895.  This  final  section  will  cover 
occupations  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  are  subsequent  to  0 
in  alphabetical  arrangement. 

The  regular  work  of  the  bureau,  including  what  is  termed  in 
our  reports  labor  and  industrial  chronology — a  concise  record  of 
leading  events  during  the  year  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  also  the  work  relating  to  the  annual  statistics  of  manu- 
factures, is,  of  course,  continued.  With  this  you  are  familiar,  as 
it  has  formed  a  regular  part  of  our  operations  from  year  to  year. 
We  shall  this  year  adopt  a  new  arrangement  in  reporting  the  details 
included  und(jr  the  head  of  labor  chronolog}%  classifying  and  ana- 
lyzing the  results  so  as  to  improve  the  form  of  presentation.  In 
the  report  on  the  annual  statistics  of  manufactures  the  textile  in- 
tdustry  will  receive  special  treatment,  historical  and  statistical,  so 
as  to  bring  together,  in  monograph  form,  information  relating  to 
this  important  industry  from  the  earliest  years  down  to  the  present. 
The  same  plan  will  be  followed  in  subsequent  years,  taking  up  the 
leading  industries  of  the  State,  seriatim. 

The  work  of  the  decennial  census  of  Massachusetts  is  practically 
completed.  This,  as  you  know,  is  conducted  by  the  bureau.  The 
printing  of  the  final  volumes  will  proceed  as  fast  as  possible.  These 
will  contain  important  details  relating  to  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  and  especially  as  to  the  question  of  employment  and  un- 
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employment,  bringing  out  linder  the  last  named  head  much  new 
matter,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  enforced  idleness  iu  the  dif- 
ferent industries,  but  with  reference  to  irregularity  and  diversity 
of  occupation,  due  to  the  lack  of  continuity  in  employment  through 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  work  1  have  summariKed,  the  bureau  publishes 
a  quarterly  bulletin,  containing'  pi'riodical  reviews  of  employment 
and  earning!-  and  other  articles  upon  special  subjects  relating  to 
labor  and  industrial  conditions. 

The  bureau  is  also  preparing  a  special  report  upon  that  form  of 
profit  sharing  between  employers  and  employees  which  results  in 
annuity  funds,  sick  and  disability  benefit  funds,  etc.;  that  is  to 
say,  funds  which  are  partly  in  the  nature  of  insurance  and  partly 
profit  sharing,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  mutual  conlri- 
bntions  of  employers  and  their  employees.  The  material  for  this 
report  is  largely  from  original  data  collected  abroad,  where  the 
establishment  of  such  fnnda  is  well  known. 

Secretary:  Ponnaylvnuia,  the  Hon.  James  A.  Clark,  commis- 
sioner. 

Pennsylvania, — Mr.  Clark:  Mr,  President,  our  report  for  18HS 
covers  as  a  census  work  not  only  Pennsylvania's  great  industries. 
pig  iron,  crude  steel.  Iron  and  slcel  rolled  into  finished  form  and 
tin  plate,  but  the  production  of  limL-stone  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  silk  manufacture. 

Tjct  me  give  you  some  idea  of  our  great  iron  and  steel  industry. 
In  1898  we  produwd  of  pig  iroii  alone  some  five  and  one-half  mil- 
lion gross  tons,  or  over  47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the 
I''nited  States.  We  produced  5.27.'i.i)84  gross  tons  of  bessemer. 
o]>cn  hi^artli  and  crucible  stet>l.  or  over  50  per  wnt.  of  the  entire 
production  of  the  United  States.  We  protluced  of  iron  add  steel 
rolled  into  finished  form,  that  is.  bars,  sha[>es,  rolled  axles,  sheets 
and  plates,  cut  nails,  spikes  and  rails.  5.5.1'i,34il  net  tons,  or  about 
tui  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the  United  States.  This 
statement  excludes  steel  billets  and  puddle  bar,  as  we  do  not  count 
them  as  a  finished  product. 

Xot  only  does  Penusylvania  lead  all  i>ther  States  in  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  but  she  is  a  distinguislictl  leader 
in  the  production  of  tin  plate.  We  produced  last  year  344,064,OHO 
[Kiunds  of  black  plate  for  tinniug  as  against  104.T57,3Gl)  pounds 
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in  1895,  showing  an  increase  of  228  per  cent,  over  1895.  We 
turned  out  a  tinned  product  of  262,934,000  pounds  last  year  as 
against  104,375,636  pounds  in  1895,  or  an  increase  of  152  per  cent. 
We  mad^  44  per  cent,  of  all  the  black  pate  for  tinning  of  the  en- 
tire production  of  the  United  States,  and  turned  out  36  per  cent, 
of  the  tinned  production  of  the  United  States.  We  had  18  black 
plate  works  in  operation  and  7  dipping  plants.  For  1899  our  rela- 
tive production  will:  be  materially  increased  as  the  enormous  plant 
at  New  Castle,  with  which  many  of  you  are,  perhaps,  familiar,  with 
a  capacity  of  250  tons  daily,  was  but  started  at  the  beginning  of 
this  voar. 

I  have  given  you,  gentlemen,  somewhat  of  the  details  of  our  iron 
and  steel  business  and  of  our  tin  plate  production  because  of  the 
attention  that  has  been  drawn  to  the  iron  industry  during  the  past 
few  months  by  reason  of  the  rapid  advance  in  values  and  the  almost 
phenomenal  demand  for  consumption.  .  Perhaps  you  will  better 
understand  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  tin  plate  industry  in  the 
United  States  if  I  tell  you  that  in  1892  the  entire  production  of 
black  plate  for  tinning  was  but  40,478,816  pounds,  while  in  1898 
the  entire  production  was  782,414,080  pounds,  an  increase  of  1833 
per  cent.  In  making  our  enormous  production  of  pig  iron  there 
w^as  used  approximately  2,700,000  tons  of  limestone  that  was  pro- 
duced in  our  own  State,  with  a  margin  left  to  help  our  neighbors. 
And  when  I  tell  you  that  we  produced  111,392,809  tons  of  coal 
and  10,171,920  tons  of  coke,  you  will  know  that  we  did  not  have 
to  go  outside  of  our  State  for  fuel.  You  will  better  understand 
the  force  of  this  statement  when  you  recall  that  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duced the  two-thirds  of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  United  States. 

But  Pennsylvania  does  more  than  furnish  the  black  diamonds 
for  the  United  States,  and  make  the  iron  and  steel  and  the  tin 
plate,  she  is  a  large  textile  manufacturer.  She  is  becoming  a  large 
manufacturer  of  silk.  In  this  industry,  her  product  was  valued 
in  1898  at  $32,334,620  as  against  $24,184,583  in  1895,  when  her 
last  census  was  taken.  We  had  88  establishments  in  operation  as 
against  65  in  1895.  We  had  £599,308  spindles  of  all  kinds  as  against 
557,492  in  1895  or  an  increase  of  25.4  per  cent.  We  had  9,238 
power  looms  of  all  kinds  as  against  5,692  in  1895,  an  increase  of 
62.2  per  cent.  We  had  3,401  machines  of  all  kinds  as  against 
2,280  in  1895,  an  increase  of  19.2  per  cent.     The  most  remarkable 
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increase  in  production  was  in  that  of  ribbons,  the  increase  being 
double,  or  from  35,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  1895  to 
70,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  1898.  In  giving  you  a  brief 
synopsis  of  our  forthcoming  report,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  we  have  so  far  touched  upon  the  production  of  the 
United  States  as  to  lead  us  to  ask  the  question.  What  can  she  not 
do,  if  she  has  Pennsylvania  to  help  her? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ross  a  recess  was  taken  until  morning  at  9:30. 

The  President:  This  completes  the  roll  of  States,  as  I  am  in- 
formed bv  the  secretarv.  He  has  some  communications  to  which 
he  desires  to  call  attention. 

Secrctars':     I  have  received  a  number  of  communications  from 

ft. 

governors  of  States,  mayors  of  cities  and  presidents  of  boards  of 
trade,  of  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  Niagara  Falls  inviting 
lis  to  hold  our  next  convention  there,  and  I  move  that  thev  all  be 
referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  naming  our  next 
place  of  meeting. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  communications 
will  be  so  referred. 

The  chair  will  state  that  this  concludes  the  routine  business  of 
the  convention.  There  are,  however,  some  things  to  be  done,  but 
I  believe  they  can  be  closed  up  at  this  morning  session,  so  that  wc* 
can  reach  an  adjournment  sine  die  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  one,  if 
that  be  the  pleasure  of  the  convention.  If  there  is  no  objection 
the  chair  will  proceed  with  this  understanding. 

Governor  !Merriam,  the  director  of  the  twelfth  census,  has  kindly 
sent  to  this  convention  one  of  the  members  of  our  association,  the 
Hon.  L.  G.  Powers,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  statistical  census  ofBct*, 
thinking  that  we  should  all  be  interested  in  knowing  something 
of  the  organization  and  plans  for  the  twelfth  census.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  we  take  a  deep  interest,  as  you  know,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  be  informed  beforehand  of  what  Gov.  Merriam  hopes  to 
accomplish.  ^Fr.  Powers  will  present  the  views  of  Gov.  3klerriain 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  executive  committee  have  thought 
it  wise  to  invito  General  Latta  to  read  a  short  paper  entitled  ''Are 
Economics  of  Value  in  the  Philippines  Islands,"  in  place  of  the 
one  answered  and  after  that  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  makins  a 
brief  address  on  the  Ignited  States  Industrial  Commission,  aDil 
then  we  can  take  up  the  remaining  routine  work  of  resolutions  an-l 
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reports  of  committees.  1  now  introduce  Mr.  Powers  who  will 
briefly  give  us  the  plans  for  the  twelfth  census. 

Mr.  Powers:  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Commissioners:  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with  you  this  day.  It  brings  back  to 
ray  mind  the  many  years  that  I  was  so  pleasantly  associated  with 
you  as  commissioner  of  labor  from  Minnesota.  I  am  glad  to  be 
with  you  to  renew  the  old  ties  of  friendship  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  more  recent  appointees  in  your  ranks.  I  am 
doubly  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  a  brief  state- 
ment relating  to  the  forthcoming  twelfth  census  of  the  United 
States.  The  census,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  most  important  and 
extensive  branch  of  statistical  work  undertaken  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  census  of  this  nation  is,  in  most  re- 
spects, more  elaborate  than  that  of  any  other  great  country  on 
the  globe.  The  census  is,  in  some  particulars,  related  to  most  of 
the  statistical  work  undertaken  by  all  of  the  gentlemen  here  present. 
We  muj?t  have  the  census  statistics  of  occupations,  and  of  employ- 
ment, properly  to  interpret  the  statistics  of  wages,  which  are  so 
frequently  tabulated  by  our  bureaus  of  labor.  The  census  data 
relating  to  home  ownership  bring  forward  new  settings  for  many 
of  the  other  facts  so  painstakingly  gathered  and  presented  by 
those  bureaus.  Did  time  permit  I  might  call  attention  to  a  multi- 
tude of  other  ways  in  which  as  statiscians  and  as  students  of 
economic  and  of  social  conditions,  vou  are  all  interested  in  the 
plans  and  work  of  the  federal  census. 

Then  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  All  those  charged 
with  tlie  responsibility  of  bringing  this  great  national  enterprise 
to  a  successful  issue  are  desirous  of  securing  from  this  organiza- 
tion, the  most  prominent  group  of  men  in  the  nation  who  are  en- 
gaged in  statistical  work,  their  intelligent  interest  and  hearty  co- 
operation. The  value  of  the  census  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  aecuracv  of  the  data  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  enumerator. 
That  accuracy  cannot  be  secured  without  a  popular  interest  in  the 
subject  and  that  interest  must  vary  with  the  attitude  toward  the 
census  which  is  displayed  by  cultivated  men  engaged  in  economic 
and  statistical  studies  such  as  yours.  Were  the  people,  as  a  whole, 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  value  and  importance  of  our  decennial 
statistical  stock-taking,  called  the  census,  a  great  part  of  the  diffi- 
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ciilties  in  the  way  of  making  a  success  of  that  work  must  be  re- 
moved. It  is  by  reason  of  this  fact  that  Governor  Merriam,  the 
director  of  the  census,  accepted  the  very  kind  invitation  of  your 
president  and  authorized  my  presence  here  with  you  this  day.  He 
desires  to  have  presented  to  this  body  of  statisticians  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  is  being  done  to  give  this  country  a  reliable  and  ac- 
curate census  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  And  may 
I  add  that  so  far  as  that  work  is  worthy  of  your  consideration,  I 
bespeak  for  it  your  support  in  the  years  that  are  now  before  us. 

In  making  the  brief  statement  concerning  the  census  which  you 
have  so  kindly  invited  me  to  present,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  general 
exhibit  of  all  the  detailed  facts  relating  thereto.  I  shall  more 
briefly  speak  of  the  things  wherein  this  twelfth  census  differs  from, 
aud  wherein  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  it  will  be  superior  to, 
those  that  have  preceded  it. 

And  first  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:     The  twelfth 
census  does  not,  at  the  outset,  take  up  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  census  of  1880  and  1890.     They  investi- 
gated a  wide  variety  of  subjects.    They  began  collecting  their  data 
relating  to  all  of  those  subjects  at  the  same  time.    More  or  less  eon- 
fusion  followed  these  efforts  by  one  agency  to  collect,  tabulate,  and 
present  data  relating  to  so  many  subjects  at  the  same  time.   There 
was  much  conflict  in  the  several  branches  of  work  and  more  or  less 
of  overlapping  and  some  duplications.     Great  delay  arose  in  the 
final  tabulation  and  presentation  of  the  data  gathered,  and  some 
that  was  gathered  and  partially  tabulated,  at  great  expense,  has  never 
been  })ublished  and  never  will  be.     The  people  became  impatient 
at  this  delay  in  securing  information  for  which  they  were  taxed  and 
demanded  a  change.    They  desired  a  census  whose  results  should  be 
published  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  collection  of  the  data. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  popular  demand  that  Con- 
gress, in  making  provision  for  this  census,  very  wisely  and  properly 
separated  its  work  into  two  branches,  which  are  designated  as  the 
census  and  the  census  extras.    The  census  proper  is  to  consider  only 
four  subjects — those  relating  to  population,  mortality,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture.     The  law  directs  ihat  the  results  secured 
relating  to  these  branches  shall  be  completed  before  any  of  the 
census  extras  are  begun.    It  also  directs  that  these  subjects  shall  be 
completed  within  two  years  from  the  first  of  next  June. 
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1  come  here  saying  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Governor  Merriam 
and  all  those  associated  with  him,  that  the  wish  of  Congress  in  the 
last  mentioned  respect  shall  be  completely  realized.  All  the  plans 
being  made  at  the  present  time  have  this  end  in  view,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  final  report  of  the  census  relating  to  agriculture,  popula- 
tion, manufactures,  and  mortality,  before  June  1,  1902. 

The  organization  is  being  perfected  with  the  idea  constantly  in 
view  that  any  object  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of 
this  early  completion  of  the  census  must  give  way.  If  any  man  at 
the  head  of  a  section,  or  anywhere  down  the  line,  from  any  reason 
or  cause,  delays  that  completion,  he  will  have  to  get  out  and  give 
way  to  those  who  can  and  will  be  able  to  reach  the  goal  on  time. 

The  foregoing  is  one  very  important  fact  about  the  census,  which 
I  hope  you  will  keep  in  mind  for  the  next  three  years.  A  second 
and  even  more  important  one  is  this :  In  realizing  this  early  com- 
pletion of  the  census  proper,  there  is  to  be  no  sacrifice  or  decrease 
ill  the  reliability  attained  by  any  preceding  census.  On  the  contrary 
all  engaged  in  the  present  work  believe  that  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  office  will  permit  the  early  completion  of  the  census,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  better 
and  more  reliable  presentation  of  facts  than  was  ever  completed  in 
this  country. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understod  as  casting  any  re- 
flection upon  anyone  connected  with  any  preceding  census.  Many 
able  men  have  labored  wisely  and  well  in  our  national  census  work. 
We  are  standing  upon  their  shoulders.  We  should  profit  by  their 
work.  We  cannot  be  said  to  do  as  well  as  they  unless  we  accom- 
plish more  and  better  results.  When  we  promise  the  country  a 
better  census  than  the  last  we  simply  promise  therefor  what  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  from  us  as  the  result  of  experience 
in  the  past.  There  are  many  things  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
twelfth  census  that  will  greatly  assist  in  securing  those  desirable 
objects.    I  will  speak  of  a  few  of  them. 

I  will  mention  first  a  feature  of  the  present  law,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say,  the  country  owes  in  part  at  least  to  the  President  of 
this  Convention,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  One  fault  of  all  the 
preceding  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  census  was 
the  lack  of  any  corps  of  statisticians  or  responsible  advisors  of  the 
man  at  the  head,  the  Superintendent  or  Director.    Chiefly  upon  the 
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advice  of  Commissi oiior  Wright  Congress  saw  fit  to  create  a  body  of 
five  chief  statisticians  and  an  assistant  director,  who  bear  the 
same  relation  in  their  work  to  the  director  that  the  President's 
cabinet  does  to  the  President  in  his  work.  Each  has  a  certain 
section,  over  which  he  has  charge,  for  which  he  is  responsible.  In 
their  several  activities  thev  must  co-ordinate  their  labors  one  with 
another.  This  feature  of  the  present  census  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  the  condition  of  affairs  that  existed  ten  and  twenty  years 
ago.  It  wi\\  secure  co-ordination  between  the  work  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  census,  and  thus  a  greater  unity  than  was  realized 
before.  Much  of  the  preliminary  work  now  being  done  is  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  this  end. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  phases  of  this.  Those 
of  you  who  ever  examined  the  subject  of  farm  tenure  and  compared 
the  data  in  the  volume  on  agriculture  with  the  statistics  of  farms 
and  homes  in  the  volume  on  Farms,  Homes,  and  Mortgages,  have 
found  much  variation  in  the  published  figures.  The  questions 
used  in  1890  for  the  two  investigations  were  framed  along  different 
lines,  and  led  to  results  that  were  in  some  respects  contradictory, 
and  in  all  respects  more  or  less  confusing.  It  is  true  that  no  cen- 
sus will  secure  from  the  inquiries  on  the  population  schedule  tabu- 
lated results  that  will  be  identical  with  those  obtained  from  the 
answers  to  the  inquiries  on  the  agricultural  schedule  relating  to 
farm  tenure.  The  inquiries  on  the  population  schedule  tabulated 
in  the  volume  on  Homes,  Farms,  and  Mortgages  must,  of  neces- 
sity, make  the  family  the  basis  of  investigation.  On  the  agricul- 
tural schedule  the  farm  is  the  basis  of  all  inquiries.  This  difference 
in  the  basis  of  their  investigation  will  necessitate  some  variation  in 
the  results  obtained  by  the  two  lines  of  study;  but  by  a  careful 
effort  to  bring  the  preliminary  questions  and  instructions  into  har- 
mony it  is  believed  that  the  twelfth  census  will  present  reports  re- 
lating to  farm  tenancy  and  to  farms,  homes,  and  mortgages  which 
will  more  fiillv  harmonize  with  one  another  and  leave  fewer  varia- 
tions  to  be  explained  than  was  the  case  of  the  eleventh  census. 

Evers'where  that  the  work  of  one  section  or  division  of  the  cen- 
sus  touches  that  of  another,  as  in  the  case  last  mentioned,  there  will 
be  an  effort  through  the  co-operatnon  of  the  chief  statistician  and 
the  assistant  director  to  secure  co-ordination  and  prevent  duplica- 
tions.   Permit  me  to  give  a  further  illustration  of  this  phase  of  our 
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work.  Butter  and  cheese  are  made  on  the  farm,  and  thus  are 
among  the  products  to  be  reported  in  the  volume  on  agriculture. 
They  are  also  made  in  factories  and  are  among  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  volume  on  manufactures.  The  chiefs  of  these  two  sections 
must  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  between  them  an  exhibit 
of  all  the  butter  and  clieese  produced  in  the  countr}%  and  at  the 
same  time  have  no  duplication  of  product  or  of  capital  invest^ni. 
There  is  a  need  of  a  like  co-operation  in  dealing  with  the  sugar, 
wine,  and  cider,  made  in  factories  or  on  the  farm — of  cotton  gin- 
ned in  large  corporate  establishments  and  cotton  ginned  on  the 
plantation.  The  separation  of  work  by  the  several  divisions  above 
outlined,  preventing  duplication  of  effort,  will  lessen  to  a  certain 
degree  the  expense  of  the  census.  It  will  aliso  expedite  the  work  and 
assist  in  bringing  it  to  an  early  completion. 

Another  new  feature 'of  the  twelfth  census  is  the  building  which 
will  shelter  its  force  of  employees.  The  employees  in  the  eleventh 
census  were  housed  in  a  number  of  different  buildings,  arranged 
in  small  rooms  like  those  of  the  average  large  ofSce  building.  The 
next  census  will  see  its  employees  all  under  one  roof  and  upon  only 
two  floors.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  efficiencv  of  labor  that 
will  be  brought  about  by  this  change  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the  total  expense  of  the  rental  of  the  building. 

Again  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  census 
will  perfect  its  organization  several  months  earlier  than  has  ever 
been  realized  before.  Its  preliminary  work  is  something  like  six 
months  further  along  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  intended  to  push  that  preliminary  work  with  all  possible  vigor 
and  by  making  more  thorough  and  perfect  preparation  prevent 
many  of  the  delays  and  imperfections  of  all  preceding  censuses. 
In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  others  already  mentioned,  it  is  hoped 
to  secure  greater  expedition  in  the  final  tabulation  and  publication 
of  the  census  work. 

This  early  organization  of  this  preliminary  work  is  only  one 
of  many  efforts  being  put  forth  to  improve  our  census  statistics. 
Those  statistics  depend  for  their  accuracy,  as  I  stated  at  the  out- 
set, upon  the  correctness  of  the  returns  made  by  the  enumerators. 
In  this  census,  as  in  all  that  have  preceded  it,  the  enumerators 
will  come  to  their  work,  as  a  whole,  without  any  previous  experience 
in  the  work  to  be  undertaken.     In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  census 
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those  enumerators  did  not  know  of  their  appointment  but  a  few 
days,  and  in  many  cases  but  a  few  hours,  before  they  began  their 
work.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  agricultural  sections 
never  met  a  superior  officer  to  talk  over  their  duties.  They  had  to 
dei)end5  for  their  guidance,  upon  a  book  of  instructions  put  into 
their  hands  a  few  hours  or  days  before  they  began  their  work. 
Many  of  the  supervisors  were  but  a  little  better  instructed  in  their 
duties.  They  were  appointed  only  thirty  to  ninety  days  before  the 
active  work  of  the  census  began.  It  is  any  wonder  that  so  much 
of  the  data  gathered  by  the  enumerators  had  to  be  sent  back  for 
correction?  x\nd  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  a  gross  error 
thus  crept  into  the  work  as  finally  tabulated  and  published.  I 
mention  this  fact  not  to  cast  any  odium  upon  any  person  in  any 
position  in  the  eleventh  census.  I  believe  that  with  rare  exceptions 
all  of  them  did  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Nothing  different  could  have  been  done 
with  the  late  organization  of  the  work  of  the  Supervisor  and  of  the 
central  office. 

I  can.  now  make  clear,  I  trust,  the  importance  and  significance 
of  the  early  organization  of  the  census,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  The  supervisors,  for  nearly  all  parts  of  the  nation,  have 
already  been  selected.  They  will  have  nearly  a  year  in  which  to 
learn  and  become  familiar  with  the  duties,  where  their  predecessors 
ten  years  ago  had  two  or  three,  or  at  the  most,  six  months.  The 
work  of  arranging  the  enumeration  districts  and  of  apportioning 
the  enumerators  has  already  begun,  and  will  be  completed  six 
months  earlier  than  ever  before.  After  that  work  is  completed  it 
is  now  contemplated  to  begin  the  work  of  carefully  training  the 
supervisors  and  enumerators  in  their  duties  in  a  way  that  was 
never  attempted  before.  The  printed  and  written  instructions  fur- 
nished ton  years  ago  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisors  and 
enumerators  as  many  months  as  it  averaged  days  at  that  time. 
iurther,  so  far  as  it  is  found  practical,  ever}'^  supervisor  in  the 
country'  will  be  brought  in  personal  touch  with  those  in  the  census 
office  in  Washington  and  given  practical  training  in  the  work  of 
census  taking.  He  will  l)e  showTi  in  detail  the  work  of  the  enumera- 
tor, as  well  as  that  of  his  own.  In  the  same  way,  so  far  as  practical, 
the  enumerator  will  bo  brought  in  personal  contact  with  the  super- 
visor over  him,  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  the  printed  page,  shown  how 
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io  discharge  the  duties  which  he  assumes  in  connection  with  the 
census.  This  training  of  the  supervisors  and  enumerators  by  all 
the  practical  methods  that  can  be  arranged  for  in  the  six  months 
extra,  which  have  been  secured  by  the  earlier  organization,  will,  I 
feel  very  sure,  result  in  obtaining  a  better  class  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  enumerators,  the  very  source  of  all  our  census  informa- 
tion. It  cannot  fail  to  give  us  a  better  census  than  was  ever 
realized  before.  In  this  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  after  your 
own  practical  experience  in  collecting  statistics. 

Not  only  is  this  training  and  preliminary  work  required  to 
secure  a  good  census,  but  good  men  are  also  needed  for  enumerators. 
The  l)est  of  training  by  the  census  officials  at  Washington  cannot 
make  census  brick  without  the  straw  of  good  men  as  enumerators. 
We  need  these  men  as  enumerators.  We  need,  therefore,  the  in- 
fluence of  every  man  in  the  country  who  appreciates  the  value  of 
good  statistics  to  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  all  concerned  in 
our  several  communities  in  order  that  only  good  men  be  appointed 
as  enumerators.  Here,  then,  is  a  place  where  you  gentlemen,  as 
statisticians,  as  men  interested  in  honest,  faithful,  and  exact  work, 
can  assist  the  census  oflScials.  You  can  make  your  influence  felt 
in  your  several  localities,  with  your  local  supervisors  and  con- 
gressmen, in  demanding  that  only  good  men  be  appointed  as  enum- 
erators. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  law  calls  for,  and 
the  officials  in  charge  intend  that  the  census  shall  be  completed 
within  two  years.  To  accomplish  this  end  competent  clerks  must 
be  provided  in  Washington.  The  clerks  thus  far  appointed,  as  the 
result  of  the  examination  already  held,  are  of  a  very  high  order.  I 
believe  that  they  are  the  equals^  if  not  the  superiors,  of  the  em- 
ployees in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service  at  our  National 
Capital,  or  in  our  State  government.  We  need  but  to  have  the 
same  grade  of  appointees  in  the  future  to  make  of  this  twelfth  cen- 
sus a  model  civil  service  for  the  nation. 

I  will  touch  upon  one  point  further,  and  then  I  will  close.  I 
have  been  asked  by  many  this  question :  Is  the  census  a  permanent 
institution?  Is  it  to  be  made  a  permanent  department  of  the 
National  Government?  I  will  answer:  Under  the  law,  no.  The 
country'  asks  for  a  permanent  census,  but  I  believe  that  the  country 
asks  still  more  for  a  good  census,  a  census  that  will  meet  certain 
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ends.  Congress  has  not  made  the  census  a  permanent  institution, 
and  it  will  not  until  it  knows  whether  the  men  in  charge  of  it  can 
give  the  country  that  kind  of  a  census  which  the  country  demands. 
If  the  census  officers  are  able  to  bring  about  in  two  years  from  next 
June,  the  time  called  for  by  law,  the  completion  of  these  four 
fundamental  departments  of  work,  and  do  it  in  an  efficient  manner, 
this  department  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  permanent.  If  they 
are  not  I  don't  belieye  it  will  be  permanent.  There  will  be  a  new 
deal  made  in  ten  years.  I  believe  those  connected  with  the  work 
appreciate  this  fact.  I  believe  that  Governor  Merriam  is  the  man 
to  bring  all  the  forces  iiito  line  that  shall  give  the  country  the  best 
census  that  it  has  ever  had,  a  census  such  as  the  country  asks  for 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  students  of  practical  sta- 
tistics, such  as  are  here  gathered,  and  that  thus  will  be  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  which  you  have  asked  in  the  past,  that  which 
we  all  desire,  a  permanent  census  department. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  bespeak  from  all  of  you 
your  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  twelfth  census,  in  making  it 
that  which  we  all  desire,  that  which  will  be  an  exact  exhibit  of  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  of  the  national  population  and  of  all 
the  facts  which  we  seek  to  obtain  by  this  decennial  stock-taking  of 
our  people.    Again  I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  a 
gentleman  who  is  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  our  Association  and  ex-ofpcio  at  the  head  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  his  own  State.  He  will  address  vou  on 
"Are  Economics  of  Value  in  the  Philippines,^'  General  James  W. 
Latta. 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  saving,  thrifty  household  is  an  economic 
household;  a  saving,  thrifty  nation  is  an  economic  nation.  The 
widening  scope  of  economy  reaches  beyond  its  domestic  family  en- 
vironment, includes  the  State,  and  finds  comprehensive  expression 
through  the  qualifying  word,  political.  Between  political  economy 
and  sociology  there  is  close  relationship,  and  with  them  both  De- 
mocracy has  established  a  substantial  intimacy.  The  mission  of 
Democracy  is  to  break  do^\Ti  caste,  strengthen  the  family  unit,  en- 
large the  opportunity  of  the  individual.  Caste  primarily  of  orien- 
tal significance  has  occidental  application,  where  hereditary  pre- 
ferment is  the  distinctive  social  feature.     It  stands  for  the  "dan- 
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gerous  aristocracy"  that  the  unduly  alanned  patriot  feared  that 
those  equally  earnest  in  patriotism,  but  of  alleged  aristocratic  ten- 
den(*ies  and  formidable  in  the  wisdom  of  State  craft,  had  purposed 
to  visit  upon  the  Republic  in  the  formative  period  of  its  existence. 

Caste  seriously  impairs  the  basic  principle  of  Democracy,  equality 
before  the  law.  But  Democracy  has  more  than  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
its  potent  influences  have  not  been  confined  to  the  geographical 
limits  of  its  own  domain.  Our  forbears  aimed  to  secure  for  it  no 
wider  scope.  Narrowed  to  a  little  fringe  of  free  republics  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Democracy  was  indeed  a  tentative  undertaking. 
It  was  disassociated  from  every  form  of  government,  Asiatic  and. 
European,  and  out  of  fellowship  with  powers,  potentates,  and 
rulers,  insular  and  continental.  A  hundred  years  have  come  and 
gone ;  the  strength  of  the  potentate  has  diminished ;  the  power  of 
the  republic  has  increased.  Experimental  Democracy  is  now  sub- 
stantial Democracy,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  where  all 
(olor  is  alike,  all  creeds  are  equal,  is  the  significant  exponent  of 
the  peoples'  sway. 

Democracy  is  paramount  in  the  western  world,  extends  its  touch 
to  distant  Africa,  supplants  an  old  Bourbon  dynasty  with  the 
flag  of  the  French  Republic,  and  still  maintains  itself  triumphantly 
in  the  mountain  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Parliament,  Diet,  Cortes, 
Reichstag  stand  for  the  people  in  every  court  of  Continental 
Europe ;  Islam  and  Slavic  rule  only  are  absolute,  whilst  every  sub- 
ject of  the  realm  in  all  her  Majesty's  vast  dominions  proudly  pro- 
claims himself  a  free-bom  Englishman.  Equality  before  the  law, 
if  such,  in  fact,  were  not  its  first  conception,  has  enlarged  itself  to 
the  equality  of  privilege,  the  equality  of  opportunity,  the  equality 
of  ability. 

Democracy  accepts  a  new  responsibility.  It  enters  upon  an- 
other tentative  era.  It  proposes  to  assume  the  "white  man's  bur- 
den." Is  it  as  fitted  to  regenerate  the.  savage  in  distant  lands,  to 
direct  an  untutored  civilization,  to  control  colonial  possessions  as 
it  is  to  be  mandatory  in  an  "indestructible  union  of  indestructible 
States."  The  right  of  territorial  acquisition  of  contiguous  boun- 
daries was  determined  by  the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  stricken 
political  conscience  of  the  strict  constructionist  yielded  its  consti- 
tutional convictions  to  an  opportunity  too  advantageous  to  be 
neglected.    Sovereignty  is  a  sweeping  concession.    The  right  to  de- 
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clare  war,  to  wage  war  must  confer  the  correaponding  right  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities,  adjust  the  differences,  to  solve  the  conclu- 
sions involved  iu  the  consequences  of  war. 

Will  economies  be  helpful,  sociology  of  value,  statistics  of  ad- 
vantage to  this  enlarged  purpose  of  Democracy?    Are  their  prin- 
ciples applicable,  their  aims  available  for  the  conditions  prevalent 
in  our  new  possessions  ?    In  the  Philippines  statistical  information 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  market  quotations,  the  custom- 
house manifest,  and  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  in  the  city  of 
Manila,  meagre  details  for  helpful  economic  aid.     The  economic 
arts  have  no  abiding  place  until  the  social  compact  has  broadened 
to  a  national  existence.     The  economist  has  no  tools  in  his  work- 
shop to  fashion  betterments  for  a  primitve  people  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  tribal  relation  and  accept  the  State  as  the  institu- 
tion of  right.    Nor  even  then  are  his  implements  adjustable  for  a 
jiTOpIc  who  fail  in  the  possession  of  a  national  conscience.     The 
knowledge  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  it  acquired  through  a 
piigiin  civilization  is  a  sterile  domain  for  the  propagation  of  a 
thrifty  economic  har\'eat.    The  failure  of  the  Englishman  to  realize 
the  full  fruits  of  his  labor  in  his  oriental  undertakings  is  because  of 
the  unregenerate  millions  who  people  his  vast  East  Indian  posaee- 
sions.     Almost  fifty  years  ago  John  Bright  said  of  India,  "Edu- 
cate the  people,  govern  them  wisely,  and  gradually  the  distinctions 
of  caste  will  disappear."     Neither  wisdom  of  administration  nor 
offers  of  a  beneficient  training  have  fulfilled  the  assurance.  Wedded 
to  caste,  true  to  the  traditions  of  an  idolatrous  priesthood,  the  East 
Indiaman  decline  advice  to  be  frugal  in  years  of  plenty.    Famine 
is  bis  direst  foe,  yet  he  refuses  to  be  provident  in  methods  and 
utcHsurcs  to  alleviate  the  miseries  or  avert  the  depopulation  that 
follow  its  stalking  ghost  so  often  abroad  in  a  land  so  abundant  in 
sunshine  that  if  wanton  drought  did  not  at  times  assail  it,  it  would 
be  over  the  richest  of  man's  belongings.     "Enlightened  govern- 
ment and  modem  civilization:  these  are  the  specifics  for  famine. 
Where  they  exist  scarcity  will  never  result  in  depopulation.  Where 
they  do  not,  the  utmost  endeavors  of  government  may  mitigate, 
but  they  cannot  avert."   {Hunter's  Annals  of  Bural  Bengal,  p.  55.) 
Great  epidemics  originate   beyond  the  borders  of  Christendom; 
within  its  limits  famine  is  rare  and  pestilence  infrequent.     Caste 
is  the  formidable  hindrance  to  the  complete  reclamation  of  a  Hindu 
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civilization  to  the  white  man's  standard.  Willing  to  accept  a 
western  sovereignty,  unwilling  to  yield  to  its  proflEered  education, 
the  enfeebled  Hindu  mind  clings  vigorously  to  an  hereditary  phil- 
osophy that  blights  personality,  impedes  progress,  destroys  useful- 
ness. The  Hindu  has  no  fear  of  disturbance  in  his  religion.  Save 
that  he  has  been  halted  in  his  cruel  sacrifices,  his  faith  is  guaran- 
teed him.  The  Empress  of  all  the  Indies  has  assured  him  by  oflBcial 
proclamation  that  the  State  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  his 
creed. 

This  tenacity  of  religious  purpose  in  these  worshipers  of  strange 
gods  is  not  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  the  East  Indian  peninsula. 
A  pagan  civilization  grown  up  about  an  idolatrous  devotion  is  re- 
sentful of  interference.  The  savage  seems  more  willing  to  surren- 
der his  fetish  than  does  the  pagan  his  philosophy.  Stunted  morali- 
ties, the  survival  of  fetish  beliefs  and  pagan  practices  are  barriers 
that  will  clog  the  humanities  in  an  early  redemption  of  the  Philip- 
pines. In  scientific  research  and  intelligent  travel  no  American  has 
better  acquaintance  with  that  archipelago  than  Professor  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  of  the  Michigan  University.  In  his  recently  published 
work  he  says,  ''The  total  population  of  the  archipelago  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  as  census  returns  are  necessarily  inaccurate,  but  it  is 
usually  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten  millions.  It  is  divided  be- 
tween more  than  eighty  distinct  tribes,  which,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion, may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  Negritos,  Mohammedan 
Malays,  pagan  Malays,  and  civilized  Malays.'^  And  this  is  his 
judgment  of  one  of  these  numerous  tribal  subdivisions:  "I  have 
elsewhere  given  in  some  detail  my  estimate  of  the  Mohammedan 
Malavs  or  Moors.    I  consider  it  certain  that  the  nation  which  would 
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have  any  hope  of  getting  on  peaceably  with  them  must  let  their 
have  any  hope  of  getting  on  peaceably  with  them  micst  let  their 
religion  stricthj  alone;  certain,  too,  that  for  many  years  to  come 
they  must  be  held  in  check  with  a  strong  hand.'' 

Mr.  John  Foreman,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  hit 
instructive  work  on  the  Philippines,  a  London  publication  of  1890, 
thus  measures  the  domesticated  natives  of  Luzon,  the  Filipinos: 
"Amongst  themselves  they  are  tyrannical.  They  have  no  real 
sentiment,  honor  or  magnanimity,  and  apart  from  their  hospitality, 
in  which  they  far  excel  the  European,  in  all  their  actions,  they  aj^ 
pear  to  be  only  guided  by  fear  or  interest,  or  both.''    ♦  ♦  *    ^^Xo  one 
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who  has  lived  in  the  colony  for  years  would  sketch  the  real  moral 
portrait  of  virtues  and  vices."  *  ♦  *  "Nor  do  the  natives,  rich 
or  poor,  of  any  class  in  life,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  in  the 
whole  population,  appear  to  regard  lying  as  a  sin,  but  rather  as  a 
legitimate,  though  cunning  convenience,  which  should  be  resorted 
to  whenever  it  will  serve  a  purpose.  It  is  ray  frank  opinion  that 
they  do  not  in  their  consciences  hold  lying  to  be  a  fault  in  any 
degree." 

Professor  Worcester  confirms  this  estimate  in  language  equally 
convincing.  "The  civilized  natives,"  he  says,  "seldom  voluntarily 
confess  faults,  and  often  lie  most  unconsciousably  to  conceal  some 
trivial  shortcoming.  In  fact,  they  frequently  lie  without  any  ex- 
cuse whatever,  unless  it  be  the  aesthetic  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  exercise  of  their  remarkable  talent  in  this  direction.  When  one 
of  them  is  detected  in  a  falsehood,  he  is  simply  chagrined  that  his 
performance  was  not  more  creditably  carried  out.  He  feels  no 
sense  of  moral  giiilt,  and  cannot  understand  being  punished  for 
what  is  not,  to  his  mind,  an  offence." 

A  recent  magazine  article  quotes  from  an  undisclosed  authority 
as  follows:  "A  student  who  spent  fifty  years  here  (Manila)  is 
quoted  as  saying,  ^The  native  is  an  incomprehensible  phenomenon, 
the  mainspring  of  whose  thought  and  guiding  motive  of  whose 
action  has  never  yet  been,  may  never  be,  discovered.'  While  Gren- 
eral  Otis,  in  response  to  an  interviewer,  who  inquired  whether  his 
idea  concerning  the  native  character  had  changed  since  the  recent 
outbreak,  replied,  T^o  one  understands  the  native  character.' " 

These  estimates  of  native  moralities  would  indicate  that  the  Fili- 
pino "is  lost  to  that  veracity  of  mind  so  essential,  as  Carlisle  has 
pointed  out,  to  the  successful  existence  of  men  and  nations."  A 
basis  so  deficient  in  the  social  virtues  offers  but  a  flimsy  super- 
structure upon  which  to  construct  a  conscience  trustworthy  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  obligations  consequent  upon  inde- 
pendent statehood;  presents  an  insecure  foundation  for  economic 
development  and  industrial  growth. 

Goldwin  Smith  resolves  the  elements  of  human  progress,  and 
thus,  as  he  phrases  it,  of  universal  histon-,  into  only  three — "the 
moral,  the  intellectual,  the  productive."  And  Herbert  Spencer, 
associating  the  same  thought  with  the  effect  of  population  upon 
these  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  capable  of  sustaining  it,  sa3r8 : 
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"After  having  caused,  as  it  (population)  ultimately  must,  the  due 
peopling  of  the  globe  and  the  raising  of  all  its  habitable  parts  into 
the  highest  state  of  culture ;  after  having  brought  all  processes  for 
the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  to  perfection;  after  having  at  the 
same  time  developed  the  intellect  into  complete  competency  for  its 
work  and  the  feeling  into  complete  fitness  for  social  life,  the  pres- 
sure of  population  must  gradually  bring  itself  to  an  end." 

Is  the  Philippine  archipelago  one  of  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
globe  likely  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  state  of  culture  ?  It  answers 
responsively  to  the  pressure  of  population.  The  area  of  the  island 
of  Luzon  alone  more  than  equals  in  extent  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  its  estimated  population  is  not  far  short  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  that  favored  Commonwealth.  Are  the  racial  con- 
ditions an  insuperable  barrier  to  intellectual  development,  moral 
progress,  a  complete  fitness  for  modem  social  life  ?  There  is  proba- 
bly no  territor}'  of  equal  extent  where  savagery,  barbarism,  and  civ- 
ilization are  severally  in  such  significant  evidence.  As  John  Fiske 
designates  it,  "Barbarism  is  the  enormous  interval  which  begins 
with  the  invention  of  pottery  and  ends  with  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet."  Civilization  consequently  beginning  with  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet,  according  to  the  French  philosophers,  exists  in  vari- 
ous degrees  and  is  susceptible  of  continual  progress.  The  savage 
"is  an  uncivilized  human  being,  one  in  the  lowest  and  most  primi- 
tive state  of  society."  Luzon  savagery  is  not  of  the  worst,  its  bar- 
barity not  the  most  oflFensive,  nor  is  its  civilization  of  the  purest. 
The  combination  would  embarrass  the  idealist,  the  situation  stagger 
the  reformer.  To  treat  the  question  superficially,  there  could  be 
but  the  one  conclusion — ^to  sacrifice  philosophy,  forego  morals,  and 
let  the  Filipino  take  care  of  his  own  deliverance.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  Goldwin  Smith's  three  subdivisions  so  available  in  these 
islands  for  the  application  of  economic  principles  that,  with  its  bet- 
ter de\'elopment,  the  higher  development  of  the  other  two  might  fol- 
low as  a  fitting  sequence.  There  is  no  soil  of  more  productive  afflu- 
ence within  the  zone  of  the  tropics  than  that  of  this  archipelago. 
The  people  have  shown  a  capability  of  applying  the  industrial  arts 
to  the  fabrication  of  much  of  this  affluent  product.  With  intelli- 
gent guidance  this  fabrication  might  be  utilized  to  high  commercial 
advantage. 

There  are  physical  hindrances.     Never  to  worry  and  not  to  work 
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are  coincidents  of  tropical  temperament.     All  nations  begin  by 
being  agricultural;  but,  with  a  soil  so  prolific  as  to  yield  without 
assistance  a  sufficient  sustenance,  there  is  no  incentive  to  labor. 
The  morrow  takes  care  of  itsself .     Neither  is  there  invitation  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon  emigration.     The  benefits  the  native  may  derive  from 
an  acquaintance  v.'ith  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  can  come  only  from 
the  touch  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy  with  Anglo-Saxon  methods.     No 
white  man  can  discharge  his  daily  toil  under  the  withering  influence 
of  a  tropical  sun,  except  he  be  of  a  Latin  race.     There  is  no  need 
longer,  either,  to  find  a  home  for  conscience'  sake.     A  universal 
tolerance  has  stayed  the  flight  from  persecution.     The  intellectual 
and  the  moral  in  proper  ethical  order  precede  the  industrial  develop- 
ment.    The  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan,  Cavalier,  Scotch-Irishman, 
Quaker  and  Hugenot,  recognize  the  precedence,  and  each  landed 
upon  the  shores  of  his  new  American  home  with  the  Bible  and  con- 
cordance in  one  hand,  the  arithmetic  and  spelling-book  in  the  other. 
As  they  tore  the  rocks  asunder  in  New  England,  leveled  the  primi- 
tive forests  in  the  Appalachian  basin,  found  a  more  bountiful  yield 
in  the  Savannahs  of  the  south-land,  they  overcame  all  natural  resist- 
ance and  found  advantage  and  opportunity  in  their  ever}'  under- 
taking.    Biit  they  never  forgot  the  ethical  precedents.     Their  be- 
liefs and  their  scholarships  kept  pace  with  their  opportunities. 
They  met  their  dangers  with  their  fortitude,  surmounted  their  diffi- 
culties with  their  energies,  and,  while  learned  theologians  gave  them 
better  understanding  of  their  creed  and  encouraged  wider  dissemi- 
nation  of  their  faith,  they  found  in  their  belles-lettres,  rhetoric, 
and  mathematics  a  higher  intellectuality  than  was  supplied  them 
in  their  primer  and  arithmetic. 

Why  may  not  climatic  and  social  conditions  justify  a  reversal  of 
the  sequence  and  an  intelligent  morality  be  constructed  from  a 
proper  industrial  foundation?  Why  may  not  a  neglected  and 
abandoned  people,  inhabitants  of  a  land  of  wondrous  abundance, 
have  their  production  so  intelligently  directed  that  they  may  be 
ultimately  willing  to  accept  the  ethics  of  Christendom,  attain  a 
public  conscience,  be  trained  to  the  responsibilities  of  state  craft? 
The  native's  preference  would  probably  be  to  be  governed  well  and 
let  strictly  alone  as  long  as  he  obeys  the  law.  It  is  said  he  has 
no  patriotism,  in  the  sense  of  the  white  man's  understanding.  But 
the  North  American  Indian  had  no  patriotism,  except  as  crude 
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savagery  was  an  incentive  to  its  development;  yet  he  held  tena- 
ciously to  his  exclusive  right  to  the  occupancy  of  the  country  over 
which  he  roamed,  and  fought  viciously  against  intrusion  on  or 
seizure  of  his  vast  nomadic  belongings.  Yielding  to  the  inevitable, 
after  years  of  bitter  conflict,  where  he  still  insists  on  maintaining 
his  tribal  relations,  he  at  least  contents  himself  on  his  reservation; 
or,  willing  to  abandon  those  relations,  finds  still  better  satisfaction 
in  his  fee  simple  title  to  the  holdings  the  government  has  allotted 
him.  He  was  slow  to  accept  this,  the  first  step  of  civilization 
towards  per^^onal  betterment.  So,  too,  may  it  be  with  the  Talogal 
peasant.  His  Spanish  master  never  taught  him  the  advantage  of 
proprietorship.  He  was  sometimes  permitted,  when  one  piece  of 
propt^rty  was  inconvenient  of  tillage,  to  wander  to  another  better 
suited  to  serve  his  purpose.  If  the  responsibility  of  his  American 
protectorate  shall  be  to  locate  him  on  his  belongings,  assure  him 
against  intrusion,  secure  him  against  ouster,  he  may  learn  to  know 
that  land  ownership  strengthens  the  family  unit  as  the  stable  be- 
ginning of  the  social  compact. 

Kor  did  the  Spaniards  wholly  fail  to  recognize  proprietorship  as 
a  civilizing  initiative.  They  made  at  least  one  attempt  at  land 
allotment.  A  better  selection  for  the  test  could  have  been  secured 
from  among  the  domesticated  natives.  Instead,  however,  a  wild 
tribe  of  mountain  nomads  was  chosen  for  the  experiment.  Hold- 
ings were  set  apart,  stock  supplied,  and  implements  furnished,  but 
within  a  year  the  lands  were  all  abandoned  and  the  tribe  was  back 
again  to  its  home  in  the  mountains.  The  fact  that  the  best  avail- 
able lands  are  held  largely  by  the  monastic  element,  either  through 
undisturbed  possession  or  government  grant,  with  domesticated 
natives  as  tenants,  may  have  restricted  the  test  to  a  location  and 
people  least  likely  to  support  it. 

An  eminent  writer  on  economics.  Professor  Arthur  Latham 
Perry,  substituting  value  for  wealth  as  a  word  of  higher  technical 
significance,  says :  "The  three  only  valuables  are,  in  short,  mate- 
rial commodities,  personal  services,  and  commercial  credits."  The 
Luzon  native,  as  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  species  everywhere, 
regardless  of  race  or  surroundings,  makes  his  contribution  to  pro- 
ductivity, entirely  almost,  through  the  one  direction — personal  ser- 
vices. If  his  wants  are  confined  to  the  little  apparel  a  tropical  envi- 
ronment demands,  and  his  desires  are  limited  to  the  little  food  these 
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softer  climes  require,  his  contributions  will  be  proportionably  les- 
sened. Some  incentive  to  increase  his  wants  and  multiply  his 
desires  would  follow,  if  beyond  his  needs  for  personal  consumption 
the  product  of  his  service  could  be  safely  called  his  own.  If  his 
labor  could  be  associated  with  land  to  which  he  might  justly  claim 
proprietorship,  he  would  be  made  to  understand  that  his  surplus 
commodities  were  the  subject  of  barter  and  exchange  for  other 
commodities  essential  to  his  other  wants  and  his  other  desires  that 
his  touch  with  his  neighbors,  themselves  proprietors,  would  neces- 
sarily create.  He  would  soon  learn  to  know  that  a  body  politic,  so 
constructed,  allied  to  the  commercial  centers,  would  possess  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  with  which  before  he  had  no  acquaintance. 

Under  his  Spanish  dominancy  the  domesticated  native  has  been 
seriouslv  restrained.  Besides  a  burdensome  taxation,  under  the 
vicious  system  permitted  by  the  authorities  a  landlord  owned  every- 
thing but  the  native  himself.  Himself  he  could  remove,  but  not  so 
his  belongings.  The  betterments  and  accumulations  followed  the 
land,  and  the  tenant's  interest  in  them  ceased  when  he  changed 
his  locality.  His  lease,  too,  was  frequently  so  cunningly  drafted, 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  his  holdings  so  indefinitely  set  out,  that 
another  occupant  more  favored  by  the  proprietor  had  sometimes 
forcibly  ejected  him  before  his  tenure  had  run  its  course. 

All  nations,  as  has  been  said,  begin  with  agriculture.  So  far  as 
its  immature  developments  have  advantaged  its  units,  the  social 
compact  in  the  Philippines  is  scarce  beyond  its  beginning. 
Through  all  the  centuries  of  this  improvident  beginning,  the  masses 
of  the  natives  have  so  far  assisted  solely  by  the  contribution  of  per- 
sonal services.  As  a  fact,  the  native  knows  no  more  of  economics 
as  an  art  than  did  England  after  the  plague  in  London.  Labor, 
woefully  diminished  in  supply,  met  the  demand  for  its  employment 
by  fixing  rates  commensurate  with  the  diminution.  The  Parlia- 
ment, as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  sought  to  limit  the  wage  to  the  prices  prevailing  before  the 
depletion.  The  attempt  was  a  failure,  the  law  of  the  realm  yielded 
to  the  law  of  economics,  and  the  wage-earner's  bargain  was  made 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  market. 

Practically,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  his  national  existence, 
at  least  of  such  a  national  existence  from  which  he  mav  fairlv 
anticipate  substantial  benefit,  if  beside  his  personal  services,  the 
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valuable  which  no  man  is  really  without,  the  native  could  be  per- 
mitted the  acquisition  of  landed  interest,  he  would  speedily  begin 
acquaintanceship  with  another  of  the  valuables — ^material  commodi- 
ties. And  though  his  touch  with  the  commercial  credits  may  be  yet 
afar,  if  encouragement  be  given  to  this,  his  first'introduction  to  the 
material  community,  he  is  making  closer  acquaintance  with  com- 
merce and  its  credits  than  he  ever  had  opportunity  to  do  under  the 
old  regime.  While  the  commodity  is  an  essential  to  the  commer- 
cial credit,  the  personal  service  is  but  the  incident  of  the  one  and 
the  adjunct  of  the  other.  The  intimacy  of  the  two  former  is  closer 
than  that  of  the  latter  with  either  of  the  other  two.  It  is  of  remote 
origin,  and  land,  of  all  the  material  commodities,  is  first  recorded  as 
a  subject  for  exchange.  Two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era 
dawned,  Abraham,  as  an  eminent  economic  writer,  cites  it  from  the 
Scriptures,  bought  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  for  four  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant. 

Biblical  authority  is  silent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  title  Abraham 
acquired,  whether  the  grant  was  in  fee  or  an  easement  of  sepulchre 
only.  The  possession  assured  to  him  with  such  public  formality 
^^in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth"  would  indicate  that  his  title 
was  indefeasible.  He  dedicated  his  purchase,  however,  to  purposes 
of  burial  only — a  gruesome  beginning  in  far-oflf  Hebron  of  the 
world's  real  estate  movement. 

Sentiment  has  no  place  in  the  hard  science  of  buying  and  selling. 
It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  The  meeting  of  the  two  minds 
consummates  the  contract,  each  to  do  what  he  has  agreed  to  do  with- 
out diminution,  without  evasion.  Common  honesty  is  alone  the 
ethical  basis  of  the  transaction.  There  is  some  sentiment,  though, 
that  follows  the  soil.  It  is  one  of  God's  free  gifts  to  man — ^not  to 
foster  indolence  or  propitiate  sloth,  for  with  the  gift  has  gone  forth 
the  edict,  "By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread." 
Public  policy  is  no  stranger  to  the  purpose  that  seeks,  through  a 
unity  of  title  in  labor  and  in  land,  a  surer  national  stability.  The 
new  and  the  old  world  have  both  been  liberal  in  their  invitation  to 
individual  occupancy — ^the  one  to  encourage  emigration,  the  other 
to  restrain  it.  The  homestead  laws  of  our  own  country  opened  our 
vast  western  domain  to  the  thrifty  and  adventurous  pioneer ;  while 
now  Holland  seeks  to  check  the  appreciable  depletion  of  her  popu- 
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Zuyder  Zee  most  profitable  for  agriculture  and  dispose  of  it  to  indi- 
vidual purchasers  only.  It  is  a  gigantic  undertaking,  attended  with 
enonnous  cost.  That  the  scheme  may  be  the  more  effective  ae  an 
anti-emigration  mBasure,  the  acquisition  of  title  by  trusts  and  cor- 
porations is  BpecificaHy  forbidden,  and  the  prices  per  acre  are  made 
attractively  low.  Indeed,  if  the  government  is  likely  to  pursue  the 
same  liberal  policy  with  its  colonial  possessions  as  it  has  with  its 
Territories,  and  encourage  Filipino  settlement  with  a  land  allot- 
ment, the  white  man  may  seek  to  be  an  active  competitor  in  the 
distribution.  An  officer  on  duty  in  the  Philippines,  watchful  of 
opportunities,  in  homely  but  cogent  phrase,  not  only  sustains  the 
economies  of  the  proposition,  but  observantly  forecasts  the  outcome 
of  the  situatipn.  In  a  letter  that  found  its  way  to  the  public  prints, 
he  says :  "I  take  no  stock  in  the  cry  that  white  men  cannot  work 
in  the  tropics.     They  can,  when  working  for  themselves." 

Two  recent  writers,  in  contributions  to  current  magazine  litera- 
ture, with  a  philosophy  that  deserves  a  better  preservation,  seek 
through  the  subjects  upon  which  tliey  respectively  treat  to  impress 
upon  their  readers  the  conclusion  that  the  "altogether  good"  is  un- 
attainable both  by  men  and  by  nations. 

Of  mankind,  says  one:  "The  human  heart  is  a  strange  com- 
pound of  good  and  evil — the  proportions  are  unknown  even  to  our- 
selves ;  hut  one  thing  we  may  know  with  certainty — no  human  being 
is  altogether  good  or  altogether  bad." 

And  of  nations,  says  the  other:  "It  happens  that  'in  the  cor- 
rupted currents  of  this  world'  it  is  impossible  for  men  or  for  nations 
in  all  their  conduct  to  be  governed  by  strict  abstract  right." 

The  estimates  of  the  native  character  have  heretofore  been  value- 
less. As  has  been  said,  the  attempt  at  estimation  is  a  fruitless 
undertaking.  The  application  of  this  philosophy  to  the  negative 
conclusion  drawn  on  the  native's  better  side  would  probably  grade 
him  in  that  class  of  human  beings  not  altogether  bad.  His  glaring 
fault  is  that  he  will  lie.  He  is  vacillating,  uncertain,  unreliable. 
He  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  follow  a  fixed  vocation.  While 
fitting  himself  for  an  intellectual  pursuit,  be  is  as  likely  to  abandon 
his  purpose  for  menial  sen-ice  as  he  is  to  continue  his  training. 
"Situations  create  duties."  No  situation  has  ever  been  created  for 
him  where  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  owed  either  to  him- 
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self  or  society  a  duty  to  maintain  it.  If  lie  shall  sow  and  reap  and 
exchange  and  barter,  with  the  personal  independence  incident  to 
proprietorship,  there  is  at  once  a  creation  of  duties  to  himself  and 
his  fellow-man  clearly  manifest  in  the  very  situation  itself.  There 
are  "cheery  notes,''  though,  in  all  this  "chorus  of  disparagement." 
The  Filipino  is  apt  with  the  loom  and  the  spindle ;  there  is  a  sunny 
side  to  his  nature;  he  delights  in  music.  Filth  and  intemperance 
are  the  besetting  evils  of  the  undeveloped  races.  The  hurtful  ills 
of  intemperance  have  been  a  pernicious  barrier  to  civilizing  influ- 
ences. The  depravity  that  follows  it  is  still  in  many  localities  a 
potent  hindrance  to  a  better  advancement.  The  Filipino  is  free, 
entirely  free,  from  both  these  evils.  He  is  sober  and  cleanly.  Free 
from  the  irritation  and  despondency  of  intoxication,  he  is  patient 
and  forbearing.  In  his  cleanliness  of  person,  he  is  a  model ;  in  the 
neatness  of  his  household,  a  pattern.  Civilization  belongs  by  origin 
and  nature  to  the  sterner  climes.  It  is  there  found  in  its  better 
maturity.  In  the  tropics,  with  the  native  races  at  least,  it  is  "an 
exotic."     It  must  be  nurtured  tenderly,  developed  prudently. 

The  Dutchman  has  been  thrifty  as  an  emigrant,  successful  as  a 
colonizer.  His  aim  was  economics.  His  only  politics  were  the 
politics  that  assured  his  acquisitions.  If  the  betterments  of  civil- 
ization came  of  his  occupancy,  they  followed  as  an  incident,  not  as 
the  intent  of  his  mission.  As  an  emigrant,  he  fled  from  Spanish  per- 
secution, settled  in  southeastern  England,  and,  teaching  the  English 
artisan  new  lessons  in  craftsmanship,  impelled  the  British  nation  to 
the  higher  attainment  of  its  vest  industrial  development.  As  a  colon- 
izer, he  took  Java,  with  her  52,000  square  miles  of  undeveloped  soil 
and  her  5,000,000  semi-barbarous  people,  and  with  his  so-called 
"culture  system''  in  less  than  half  a  century  increased  the  poulation 
73  per  cent,  and  made  the  island  a  garden  spot  of  vast  "exquisite 
beauty/'  "the  finest  and  most  interesting"  in  all  the  tropical  zones. 
He  opened  schools  in  the  most  populous  districts,  but  forbade  his 
priests  and  clergy  to  proselyte  the  native.  His  "culture  system" 
was  realistic  nationalism  long  before  the  exposition  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy. The  native  tills  the  soil,  the  government  takes  the  pro- 
duct, and  the  profits  are  shared  between  them. 

The  recent  experience  of  a  traveler  of  reputation  in  far-oflf  east- 
ern Asia  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that,  with  all  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury progress,  we  are  still  abreast  with  the  rural  simplicity  of 
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Petersburg  he  thus  cleverly  describes  the  cliange  as  he  crosses  the 
Mongolian-Siberian  frontier:  "Although  their  land  was  richer, 
the  people  seemed  less  well-to-do.  Their  tents  were  smaller  and 
poorer.  They  seemed  to  be  more  eager  for  money,  more  on  the  out- 
look for  'tips,'  less  ceremoniously  polite.  In  a  word,  we  had  passed 
from  a  nomadic  and  pastoral  people,  content  with  their  flocks  and 
indifferent  to  money,  and  were  among  a  people  so  much  in  touch 
with  civiliaztion  tliat  they  knew  they  were  poor."  They  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  debasement  of  penury,  but  not  yet  awakened  to  the 
refinement  that  rejects  the  proffer  of  the  unwilling  gratuity.  Their 
perceptions  were  quickened  by  a  new  presence  that  supplied  the 
satisfaction  of  desires  with  which,  in  their  more  primitive  state, 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  Their  rude  speech  and  coarse  life 
had  not  prepared  them  for  the  self-dependence  of  personal  energy. 
They  had  not  yet  learned  that  mendicancy  is  repulsive  to  manliness, 
that  poverty  has  its  dignity  as  well  as  riches.  An  equally  crude 
acceptance  of  Christianity  pervades  the  heathen  border  ]ine.  A  first 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  worship  is  not  always  accompanied 
with  a  proper  spirituality,  and  when  it  is  sought  to  exhibit  pro- 
ficiency the  missionaries  tell  us  that  it  is  sometimes  with  difficulty 
that  they  suppress  the  convert's  demand  for  tobacco  before,  as  the 
convert  styles  it,  he  will  furnish  his  hallelujah.  The  Philippine 
Islanders  are  largely  a  nomadic  oeoplc.  They  may  not  know  that 
they  are  poor.  They  will  when  they  touch  American  civilization 
and  begin  to  know  American  ways.  Where  there  are  landed  estates. 
they  are  large  and  their  titles  not  wholly  secure.  Most  of  the  land 
seems  to  be  practically  vacant  and  awaits  pre-emption. 

Money  a  thing  of  value,  a  medium  of  exchange,  is  as  well  a 
solvent.  Its  introduction  supplied  the  first  method  for  distribu- 
tion. TTntil  a  standard  was  devised  for  the  determination  of  value, 
wealth  was  incapable  of  measurement.  The  flocks  and  herds  and 
lands  and  possessions  stood  for  tiiemsclves  alone.  They  were  sub- 
stances of  intrinsic  worth,  but  with  no  calculable  value.  Their  pos- 
sessor was  at  the  same  time  a  rich  man  and  a  man  of  station ;  with 
his  wealth  was  his  influence;  with  his  station,  his  authority.  There 
were  no  middle  classes;  it  was  riches  for  the  few,  poverty  for  the 
many.  The  poor  were  held  to  service,  dominated  by  the  authority. 
awed  by  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  .  There  was  no  way  to  distribute 
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the  lordly  holdings  of  the  roaster  until  something  of  repre3entative 
value  was  invented  into  which  these  holdings  might  be  ultimately 
converted.  The  poor  man  could  have  no  hope  or  expectancy  of  like 
enjoyments  with  the  rich ;  the  estates  were  too  vast,  the  leap  was  too 
great,  there  were  no  steps  of  gradual  approach.  What  was  to  be 
the  medium,  the  intervention  of  which  would  permit  their  acquisi- 
tion in  lesser  proportions,  where  the  possessor  of  the  medium  did 
not  control  it  in  sufficient  volume  to  secure  the  whole?  Abraham 
applied  the  first  practical  test  when  he  converted  a  surplus  from  his 
vast  Egyptian  proprietorship  into  money  and  then  invested  that 
money  in  a  real  estate  operation  in  distant  Hebron. 

It  was  "one  of  the  initial  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization" 
when  "money  current  with  the  merchant"  was  devised  as  the  expe- 
dient to  relieve  the  difficulties  and  remove  the  hindrances  incident 
to  the  direct  exchange  of  services  or  materials,  each  for  each,  or  the 
one  for  the  other.  Its  earliest  functions  were  to  break  bulk,  to 
expand  trade,  to  save  time,  to  eliminate  distance,  to  equalize  com- 
modity balances.  It  encouraged  association,  engendered  confidence, 
relieved  the  feebleness  of  isolation,  awakened  a  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  strengthened  individuality. 

The  fulfillment  of  all  these  intentments  in  our  new  possessions, 
thought  distant,  is  yet  attainable.  Only  the  domesticated  natives 
know  of  money  and  its  purpose.  Mexican  silver,  the  currency  of 
the  commercial  centres,  does  not  invite  confidence.  Its  value  fluc- 
tuates. Too  bulky  for  convenient  carriage,  it  has  encouraged  a  per- 
nicious system  of  small  credits,  that  frequently  involve  serious 
losses.  Counterfeit  coin  is  plentiful.  Good  money,  the  mutual 
confidences  of  commerce,  the  independence  of  land  proprietorship, 
are  sterling  factors  upon  which  the  economic  evolution  of  the 
Philippines  must  eventually  be  dependent. 

Christianity,  the  hand-maiden  of  civilization,  is  confined  to  the 
few,  and,  filtered  as  it  has  been  through  a  debased  priesthood  before 
it  has  reached  its  converts,  it  will  afford  but  little  succor  towards 
the  leaven  of  the  unregenerate  masses.  Policy,  propriety,  safety, 
forbid  interference  with  pagan  practices,  heathen  beliefs,  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods.  The  commissioners  have  guaranteed  immunity. 
Intelligence,  integrity,  capacity,  have  been  hindered  rather  than 
encouraged  through  the  centuries  of  touch  the  Filipino  has  main- 
tained with  his  Latin  ruler.     Only  a  long  and  acceptable  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  methods  can  accomplish  for 
the  natives  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  what  they  are  manifestly 
unfitted  to  accomplish  for  themselves. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Navy  Department,  Admiral 
Dewey  concisely  and  intelligently  epitomizes  the  situation. 
^^Although,"  says  the  Admiral,  as  he  concludes  his  report,  ''under 
the  rule  of  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  natives  will  cer- 
tainly improve,  a  sudden  change  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  few  of 
them  might  be  employed  on  transports  and  vessels  of  that  kind; 
indeed,  the  Filipino  quartermasters  who  have  been  serving  on  the 
Kanshan  and  Zafiro  since  the  purchase  of  those  vessels  have  always 
been  satisfactory,  but  because  of  their  long  association  with  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  they  belong  to  a  class  apart  from  the  great 
majority." 

The  unconscious  tribute  of  the  Admiral  to  the  fruitfulness  of 
Anglo-Saxon  association  inspires  a  hopefulness  that  that  associa- 
tion \*'ill  solve  the  problem  of  Philippine  regeneration.  The  effica- 
cious results  of  the  long  familiarity  of  the  small  minority  with  an 
American  and  English  opportunity  must  be  equally  beneficial  when 
a  like  propitious  advantage  is  afforded  the  great  majority.  The 
successful  ministration  of  the  economic  sciences  onlv  awaits  closer 
intimacy  and  wider  dissemination. 

Mr.  McMackin :  Mr.  President,  T  have  very  much  enjoyed  the  very 
able  paper  of  our  versatile  friend,  General  Latta,  but  I  would  make 
the  suggestion  to  him  that  in  describing  the  civilization  that  we 
intend  to  carry  out  in  the  Phillippines,  he  shall  substitute  the  word 
American  for  Anglo-Saxon.  T  think  if  our  good  friend  had  read 
Florence  Nightingale's  description  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  as 
introduced  in  India,  he  would  scarcely  have  used  the  term  as  appli- 
cable to  the  civilization  that  America  is  capable  of  proposing  to  the 
world  to-day,  thank  God.  Statistics  even  do  not  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  this  civilization  that  has  grown  up  here  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
There  are  no  statistics  to  warrant  it.  It  is  a  misnomer.  The  facts 
are  that  we  have  produced  a  people  here  in  America  that  are  en- 
tirelv  distinct,  with  a  civilization  far  ahead  of  anv  other  that  has 
been  produced  in  any  country  in  the  civilized  world  to-day.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  say  this  reluctantly,  knowing  full  well  that  our  good 
friend.  General  Latta,  has  fallen  into  a  popular  error,  as  it  were. 
It  is,  however,  high  time  that  Americans  themselves  should  have  a 
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full  consciousness  of  the  civilization  of  which  they  are  the  product. 
(Applause.) 

General  Latta :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  because  of  a 
form  of  speech  I  have  unconsciously  used  I  am  to  be  charged  with 
any  lack  of  appreciation  of  Americanism.  I  fully  understand,  as 
well  as  my  friend  from  New  York,  that  we  have,  as  he  ^o  concisely 
puts  it,  a  "broad  and  peculiarly  distinctive  civilization,"  symbo- 
lized by  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes,  and  in  no  sense  would  I  use 
a  phrase  to  disturb  my  affiliation  with  the  splendid  nationality  we 
have  so  handsomely  achieved  and  are  doing  so  much  to  preserve* 
(Great  applause.) 
President  Wright  then  addressed  the  Convention,  as  follows : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention, — The  United  States  Industrial 
Commissiorf  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  custom  of  modern  legisla- 
tures and  the  theory  on  which  they  conduct  their  business.  No 
legislature  at  present  can  secure  the  facts  which  it  needs  on  which 
to  base  its  legislation,  or  evidence  for  the  consideration  of  current 
questions.  It  is  obliged  to  commit  all  such  questions  to  conmiit- 
tees  of  its  own  organization  and  creation.  Hence  the  principal 
work  of  modem  legislatures  is  done  by  committees,  who  study  bills 
referred  to  them,  ascertain  the  facts  along  the  lines  of  each  matter, 
and  make  such  report  as  in  their  wisdom,  derived  from  the  collec- 
tion of  data,  opinions,  etc.,  they  see  fit.  Now,  this  work  has  gone 
80  far,  under  the  complications  of  modern  civilization 
and  the  complications  arising  out  of  industrialism  as 
compared  with  militarism,  that  (?ommittees  thus  appointed 
perform  the  work  of  the  legislatures.  Legislatures  have 
neither  the  time,  the  force,  nor  the  organization  competent  to  collect 
the  data  necessary  for  wise  conclusions.  So  modem  legislatures, 
in  addition  to  their  own  committees,  have  established  bv  law  various 
commissions  for  the  very  purpose  of  collecting  information  on 
which  the  legislatures  themselves  shall  base  their  action.  The  rail- 
road commissions,  the  boards  of  State  charities,  the  insurance  com- 
missions— everything  of  that  kind  belongs  to  this  theory  of  modem 
legislation.  They  are  permanent  bodies  or  commissions  to  which 
are  committed  the  identical  affairs  described  in  the  laws  creating 
them,  and  they  are  empowered  to  collect  the  information  to  guide 
the  work  under  them  in  such  a  way  that  legislatures  may  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  thir  labors.     This  is  the  modem  theory 
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of  legislation.  Our  own  offices,  gentlemen,  are  in  accordance  with 
this  theory.  The  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor,  the  census — ^all  such 
organizations  are  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion for  the  guidance  and  the  information  of  the  legislatures  them- 
selves. If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  probably  be  no  legitimate  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  these  offices,  unless  the  government  consider 
them,  as  I  always  have,  a  part  of  the  educational  service  of  the 
States.  The  United  States  government  expends  on  the  average 
about  $8,000,000  a  year  and  employs  nearly  4,000  people  in  purely 
scientific  or  educational  work,  which  has  no  bearing  and  no  influ- 
ence upon  executive  administration.  It  is  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  that  clause  which  empowers  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  Hence  the  creation  by  Congress — 
and  this  provision  is  duplicated  in  most  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tions— of  these  offices,  commissions,  whatever  you  please.  Legisla- 
tures cannot  properly  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  office 
without  the  information  which  all  these  commissions  bring  to  their 
service. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  finds  its  reasons  for 
existence  in  this  modern  theory  of  legislation.  Congress  cannot 
undertake  through  its  single  committee  of  labor  and  education  in 
the  Senate  and  of  labor  in  the  House  to  weigh  carefully  all  of  the 
facts  and  conditions  surrounding  the  industrial  features  of  the 
people  and  under  such  consideration  arrive  at  any  solution  of  the 
problems  which  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  help  solve,  even  if  they 
cannot  solve  it.  No  legislature,  no  people,  no  community,  is  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  the  indus- 
trial situation  or  of  social  conditions.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
legislature  and  tlie  duty  of  every  people  and  of  every  community  to 
tr}'.  But  before  any  effective  trial  can  be  made  there  must  be  infor- 
mation which  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Industrial  Commission  has  been  organized  for  the  very  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  sole  purpose,  of  suggesting  or  recommending  to 
Congress  and  to  the  various  States  such  legislation  as  it  shall  find 
necessary  or  feasible  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large  in  their 
general  industrial  and  trade  relations.  The  very  first  section  of  the 
law,  which  was  approved  in  June,  1898,  as  described  by  the  Com- 
mission itself,  states  the  purpose  as  follows:  The  purpose  of  this 
Commission,  as  must  be  inferred  from  the  wording  of  the  law 
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creating  it,  is  to  "ascertain  the  nature  of  the  existing  legislation  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States  bearing  upon  industrial 
conditions,  the  material  operation  of  that  legislation  in  its  relation 
to  the  workingman  and  the  manufacturer  and  the  business  man,  and 
to  the  consumer ;  the  chara<;ter  and  effects  of  similar  legislation  in 
foreign  countries,  and  how  far  it  is  applicable  or  desirable  in  the 
United  States ;  and  what  legislation,  if  any,  along  new  lines  is  prac- 
tical or  desirable  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions,  with 
a  view  of  determining  how  far  it  is  possible  to  frame  uniform  indus- 
trial laws,  the  adoption  of  which  can  be  recommended  to  Congress 
and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States."  That  is  as  far  as  the 
Industrial  Commission  can  go. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Commission  to  undertake  the  collec- 
tion of  data  or  information  from  original  sources.  It  intends  to 
utilize  all  the  facts  which  have  been  collected  by  such  offices  as  we 
represent,  and  such  information  as  it  can  gain  from  foreign  coun- 
tries bearing  upon  the  very  propositions  which  they  have  to  con- 
sider. Hence  the  relation  of  this  association,  or  rather  of  the  vari- 
ous offices  represented  here,  becomes  one  of  vital  importance  in  the 
work  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

This  Commission  has  followed  the  precedents  set  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  Great  Britain  there  was  the  great  Industrial  Commission 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  results  of  their 
work  consist  of  nearly  fifty-six  volumes,  as  I  recollect  it.  Their 
recommendations,  however,  have  never  amounted  to  much,  except 
in  two  directions — first,  in  the  establishing  of  a  department  of 
labor,  organized  along  the  lines  of  those  familiar  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  modification  and  extension  of  the  feat- 
ures or  provisions  of  employers^  liability  acts  of  Great  Britain. 
This  great  commission,  after  sitting  several  years  and  examining 
carefully  the  laws  and  the  working  of  them  in  different  countries, 
were  unable  to  offer  any  specific  solution  of  the  g;reat  difficulties 
which  surround  those  engaged  in  production  in  that  great  country. 
Belgium  has  had  its  commission  of  labor,  created  by  royal  order, 
in  1886,  the  Superior  Council  of  Labor.  France  has  an  office  of  the 
same  character.  And  the  duties  of  these  three  offices,  in  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
United  States  Commission. 

The  ideal  on  which  this  Commission  was  organized  was  that  it 
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might  result  in  the  formulation  of  what  its  father  called  an  "indus- 
trial code" — a  code  of  laws  relating  to  labor  and  capital  which 
should  be  applicable  in  all  parts  of  the  TJnit-ed  States  alike.  Now 
here  is  a  contract  which  no  Congress  can  carry  out  and  no  commis- 
sion can  meet.  We  see  in  the  different  States  uneven  conditions 
of  law.  For  many  years  you  know  that  commissions  appointed  by 
different  States  have  been  trying  to  unify  the  divorce  law  of  the 
countr}'.  There  is  great  disparity  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  debts.  As  pointed  out  by  Professor  Rogers  yesterday, 
there  is  a  still  greater  disparity,  and  almost  a  criminal  one,  relative 
to  the  incorporation  of  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  busi- 
ness enterprises.  And  so  along  various  lines  there  is  found  this 
great  disparity  resulting  from  natural  causes,  and  not  until  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  United  States  are  fairly  equal  to  the 
economic  needs  of  the  people,  practically  uniform,  can  there  be  any 
general  legislative  code  relating  to  industrial  matters.  But  the 
Industrial  Commission  will  make  the  attempt  along  certain  lines. 
It  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  ideal  on  which  the  Commission 
was  organized,  but  in  abandoning  that  ideal  it  can  take  up  a  few 
practical  issues  and  recommend  some  legislation  both  to  Congress 
and  to  the  several  States. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  Commission  consists  in  its  organ- 
ization. Curiously  enough,  it  is  organized  in  this  way :  It  con- 
sists of  nineteen  members,  five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  members  of  the 
House;  five  from  the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  making  ten  legislative  members;  and 
nine,  a  minority,  are  selected  by  the  President  himself,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  these  nine  representing  different  industries  and  dif- 
ferent features  of  labor,  coming  some  of  them  from  the  class  of 
manufactures  and  some  from  labor  organizations.  Now  this  weak- 
ness consists  in  this :  That  a  commission  organized  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  Congress  cannot  adopt  a 
single  conclusion  except  by  the  vote  of  some  of  the  members  of 
Congress  itself.  Hence  these  nine  independent  members  are  entirely, 
in  their  conclusions  and  their  suggestions  and  recommendations, 
at  the  mercy  of  members  of  the  vers'  body  to  whom  they  are  to 
make  their  recommendations.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  great 
source  of  weakness  in  the  organization  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
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aion,  and  in  the  end  will  probably  defeat  any  explicit  or  valuable 
recommendation ;  because  when  you  take  nineteen  men,  representing 
various  parties  and  various  interests,  and  expect  them  to  agree 
upon  a  bill  to  be  recommended  for  any  specific  purpose  of  indus- 
trial affairs,  the  expectation  itself  will  fail.  If  you  should  find 
even  that  the  nine  presidential  members  were  agreed  upon  certain 
measures  to  be  recommended,  they  would  run  up  against  the  obsta- 
cle of  the  legislative  members,  who  could,  if  they  pleased,  defeat  any 
recommendation. 

The  Commission  itself  in  its  personnnel  is  fairly  constructive. 
In  all  probability  the  members  could  have  been  better  selected. 
That  is  true  of  every  organization.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  he  was  limited  in  the  law 
to  certain  elements  of  the  population  from  which  to  draw  his  repre- 
sentatives; and,  further,  that  there  was  no  particular  inducement 
for  men  to  accept  his  appointments.  Nevertheless,  with  those  objec- 
jections,  he  has  been  fairly  successful  in  putting  into  that  Commis- 
sion a  body  of  men  whom  I  believe  to  be,  on  the  whole,  men  of  in- 
tegrity, of  foresight,  and  of  willingness,  each  to  waive  some  of  his 
own  predilections  for  the  sake  of  harmonious  work  of  the  whole 
Commission. 

The  Commission  is  organized  into  several  sub-commissions — one 
on  agriculture,  one  on  manufactures  and  general  business,  one  on 
mining  industry,  and  one  on  transportation.  Each  of  these  sub- 
commissions  are  industriously  at  work  in  collecting  information,  or 
rather  opinions,  and  in  collating  the  great  body  of  facts  which  are 
at  their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  the 
general  Commission. 

Xow  what  can  this  Commission  do,  problematically  ?  This  is  the 
great  question.  Is  there  any  good  to  come  out  of  its  work  ?  What 
features  can  it  take  up  practically  ?  It  will  have  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  will  make  a  librarv  of  itself.  Each  class  must  be  edited 
for  its  respective  sub-commission,  and  then  it  must  be  laid  before 
the  general  Commission,  and  each  sub-commission  convince  the 
whole  body  of  the  correctness  of  its  own  conclusions — a  pretty  diffi- 
cult task,  gentlemen.  It  is  now  at  work  trj^ing  to  formulate  some 
general  measure  relating  to  convict  labor  and  the  regulation  of  it 
in  the  different  States,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
Constitution  itself,  matters  with  which  vou  are  verv  familiar.     And 
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it  may  be  able  on  this  point  to  find  some  practical  measure  which 
will  relieve  the  public  mind  of  wbatever  prejudice  may  exist — and 
it  is  in  places  very  great- — against  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
industrial  affairs,  without  destroying  the  morals  of  the  prisoners, 
which  depends  very  largely  upon  their  employment  in  some  useful 
work.  Here  is  a  prolific  field  for  the  Commission,  in  which  it  is 
probably  more  likely  to  meet  with  success  than  in  any  other,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  and  that  relates  to  the  sweating  system. 
The  sweating  system  is  not  universal  in  this  country,  but  it  is  found 
in  some  cities  in  a  very  aggravated  degree,  and  the  Commission  is 
collecting  the  information  relating  to  the  experience  of  the  different 
States,  taking  up  the  excellent  work  of  the  States  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  States  in  trying  to  prevent  the  evils  of  the 
sweating  system,  and  it  may  be  able  to  formulate  some  practical 
bill  which  will  be  adopted.  It  can  also  take  up  the  matter  of  the 
employment  bureau,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  in  arrest- 
ing some  of  the  evils  which  we  have  seen  growing  up.  Its  most 
stupendous  work,  perhaps,  relates  to  trusts,  and  the  Commission 
has  embarked  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  this  respect;  but 
whether  it  will  discover  anything  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has 
set  sail,  however,  and  it  has  selected  as  its  mediating  agent  Profes- 
sor J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  question  of  trusts.  It  did  start  out  with 
a  project  which  probably  would  have  resulted  in  the  disruption  of 
the  Commission  itself.  The  Commission  has  seen  a  great  light  in 
this  direction,  and  is  now  confining  its  work  to  the  collection  of 
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of  commodities.  Nobody  cares  much  about  the  trusts.  The  people 
care  nothing  about  them,  unless  the  trusts  in  their  methods  of 
operation  injuriously  aflfect  them.  Now,  are  prices  reduced  or 
raised?  Are  wages  increased  or  lowered?  Is  there  a  greater  em- 
ployment of  labor  or  a  less  ?  These  are  simple  facts  which  can  be 
detennined  only  by  investigation  of  the  conditions  surrounding  each 
industry  comprehended  by  that  trust  prior  to  the  organization 
thereof  and  the  condition  since  its  organization.  Are  there  more 
people  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  now,  as  compared 
with  the  number  before  the  trust?  Are  the  wages  paid  greater  or 
less  ?  Are  the  prices  of  commodities  affected  ?  These  are  the  vital 
matters  which  affect  the  people  at  large.  They  are  not  interested 
particularly  in  the  regulation  of  trusts;  that  is  a  governmental 
affair.  But  when  the  organization  of  great  industries  under  a  trust 
form  affects  the  individual  consumer,  then  it  becomes  something  of 
interest  to  him. 

The  Industrial  Commission  must  depend  for  these  facts  upon 
the  reports  which  you  have  made  in  the  past  and  those  which  will 
be  made  in  the  future  relative  to  the  conditions  of  the  very  indus- 
tries themselves  that  are  concerned  in  a  trust  organization.  They 
may  find  some  method,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  commerce  among  the  States,  whereby  they  can  bring 
these  trusts  into  the  same  position  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  brought  the  railroads  with  respect  to  the  uni- 
formity of  rates.  The  reports  will  place  the  responsibility  some- 
where, so  that  the  people  at  large  may  know  the  facts  which  sur- 
round these  organizations.  This  is  the  governmental  side  of  it,  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  consumer.  So  that  the  Commission,  if  it  is 
wise,  may  be  able  to  formulate  some  line  of  legislation  which  will 
assist,  first  in  understanding  what  the  trust  is  really  doing,  and, 
secondly,  if  it  knows  how,  to  regulate  it. 

There  are  various  other  features  which  the  Commission  will  take 
up,  of  course ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  two  most  valuable  results  which 
can  possibly  grow  out  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  relate  first 
to  the  psychological  value  of  the  statistical  matter.  We,  gentlemen, 
deal  with  the  facts.  We  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  forces  which  make  the  facts.  We  are  not  much  concerned  with 
the  mental  attitude  which  lies  underneath  the  facts  which  we  col- 
lect.    It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  apply  a  statistical  method  to  motives. 
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We  can 'apply  the  statistical  method  to  the  results  of  motive,  to  the 
acts  of  men,  to  business  transactions^  and  all  that  class  of  informa- 
tion; but  when  we  undertake  to  apply  it  phychologically  to  the 
motive  side  which  leads  to  statistical  development,  we  find  the 
method  either  fails  or  is  so  difficult  to  apply  that  we  are  obliged  to 
let  it  alone.  The  Industrial  Commission  has  a  broader  field  than 
that  given  to  us.  The  Commission  does  not  undertake,  as  I  have 
intimated,  to  cover  work  we  are  covering.  It  is  in  no  sense  antag- 
onistic to  our  work.  It  is  supplemental  to  it.  Its  duty  is  to  look 
beneath  the  great  body  of  facts  which  come  to  it  and  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  social,  the  economical,  the  industrial  conditions  that 
lead  to  the  facts  which  were  reported  to  it.  We  do  it  occasionally. 
We  do  it  when  called  upon.  We  would  be  glad  to  do  it  more.  But 
we  are  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical  discussion. 
The  Commission  is  organized  as  much  for  that  as  anything  else. 

So  there  must  be  a  value  in  the  work  of  this  Commission.  But, 
second,  the  greatest  work  after  all,  or  the  greatest  value  coming 
from  it,  must  be  considered  as  negative.  When  people  who  have 
solutions  to  recommend,  legislation  to  urge  which  they  think  will 
straighten  out  all  the  incongruities  of  society  and  bring  happiness 
to  mankind,  they  may  find,  after  two  or  three  years  of  studious 
investigation  by  this  Commission,-  and  with  an  opportunity  to  each 
man  of  presenting  his  solution  or  his  panacea  for  the  ills  which 
beset  us,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  into  execution.  The  clearing 
of  the  air  by  the  statistics  of  the  Commission,  if  honestly  collected 
and  impartially  given  to  the  public,  will  be  its  greatest,  but  its 
negative  value,  or  tlie  negative  value  of  its  work.  I  believe  the 
members  thoroughly  understand  this,  and  that  each  and  every  man 
is  honestly  endeavoring  to  find  some  way  by  which  the  Commission 
can  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  community  at  large.  It, 
will  fail  here  and  there.  It  will  fail  generally,  gentlemen.  But  if 
it  succeed  in  any  one  thing,  if  it  succeed  in  allaying  the  suspicious 
attitude  which  exists  between  the  wage  receivers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  wage  payers  on  the  other,  the  value  of  its  work  cannot  be 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  We  all  know  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  difficulties  which  come  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee is  that  of  suspicion.  p]ach  suspects  the  other  of  some  motive 
reaching  to  some  action  which  will  be  detrimental  to  its  own  inter- 
est.    The  work  of  the  Conmiission  can  do  much  to  remove  this  sus- 
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picious  attitude,  or  rather  to  modify  it,  if  not  more  than  that. 
And  if  it  can  convince  both  employer  and  employee  that  each  has  a 
perfect  right  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  industry  in  which  they 
are  interested,  that  the  man  who  receives  two  dollars  a  day  has  just 
as  good  a  right  to  want  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  as  the  man 
who  is  getting  fifty  thousand  dollars  income  has  a  right  to  want 
seventy-five  thousand — if  you  can  once  get  that  principle  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  employers  and  employees,  you  will  reduce  the 
number  of  strikes  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  all  concerned. 
That  is  the  fair,  honest,  business  attitude  which  many  manufac- 
turers and  many  workingmen  are  taking  at  the  present  time,  and 
if  the  considerations  of  the  Commission  can  bring  this  feature 
to  the  attention  of  the  people,  not  through  legislation  perhaps,  but 
through  information,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  great  work  and 
be  worth  far  more  than  it  has  cost. 

We  know  how  strikes  originate.  Some  of  you  have  read  "David 
Harum."  Old  David  said,  you  know,  that  the  golden  rule  of  the 
horse  trader  is  to  do  unto  the  other  fellow  as  you  think  he  is  going 
to  do  unto  you,  and  do  it  first.  Many  strikes  are  the  result  of  the 
practical  application  of  that  rule.  Lockouts  are  often  ordered  to 
get  ahead  of  the  striker.  Strikes  are  often  ordered  to  get  ahead  of 
the  lockout.  Each  tries  to  see  what  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  do, 
and  do  it  first. 

That  is  the  suspicious  attitude  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the 
considerations  and  the  recommendations  and  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission can  do  much  toward  enlightening  the  public  relative  to 
solutions  and  the  practical  application  of  those  principles  which 
avoid  legislation  in  the  solving  of  industrial  and  social  problems. 
I  believe  in  the  Commission,  although  I  am  satisfied,  as  I  have  said, 
that  it  will  fail  in  many  directions.  If  it  succeeds  in  one  or  more, 
we  can  be  grateful  for  its  existence. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Michigan:  Mr.  President,  the  industrial  commis- 
sion can  discuss  and  handle  what  this  body  representing  various 
State  bureaus  cannot  consistently  do.  A  member  here  does  not  feel 
at  libertv  to  criticise  the  officers  and  laws  of  the  other  States.  We 
have  manufacturing  institutions  in  our  State  that  are  now  seriously 
affected  and  injured  by  the  lack  of  more  perfect  labor  and  factory 
inspection  laws  in  some  other  States.  Such  matters  could  and 
should  be  taken  up  and  investigated  by  the  industrial  commission, 
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where  there  is  perfect  liberty  to  make  criticisms  and  suggest  rem- 
edies. 

As  an  illustration  we  have  factories  that  are  attempting  to  main- 
tain union  and  living  wages  in  their  institutions,  who  must  meet 
the  competition  of  manufacturers  in  the  South  that  employ  princi- 
pally women  and  child  labor.  We  have  been  thorough  in  enforcing 
the  child  labor  laws  of  Michigan,  and  to-day  there  are  but  very  few 
working  who  are  under  the  age  limit  of  our  laws  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children.  In  our  ofl&cial  correspondence 
we  have  recently  received  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  one  State 
bureau  asking  manufacturers  to  come  into  their  State  and  invest 
as  they  had  no  factory  inspection  or  child  labor  laws.  Without  go- 
ing further  into  details  or  illustrations,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  what 
must  virtually  be  the  finish  of  honest  and  well  meaning  manufac- 
turers of  any  one  State,  if  those  of  another  are  permitted  to  run 
their  institutions  with  women  and  children  regardless  of  hours, 
age  or  other  regulations  that  we  are  compelled  to  enforce,  while 
they  have  none  to  observe.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  plenty  of 
just  such  industrial  matters  that  should  be  taken  up  and  inves- 
tigated by  this  commission. 

The  President:     It  is  already  taking  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clark :  With  the  consent  of  the  Association  I  desire  to  take 
from  the  table  the  motion  made  yesterday  relating  to  the  raising  of 
a  committee  to  communicate  with  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  matter  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  now  desire  to  withdraw  the  motion  and  present 
the  following:  That  a  committee,  to  be  constituted  of  the  presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  who  shall  be  chairman,  and  two  members 
of  the  Association,  to  be  selected  by  the  chair,  be  appointed  to  con- 
vey to  the  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors,  at  their  session  to  be 
held  in  Quebec,  August  29th,  the  fraternal  greetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  discuss  with  that  Association  such  propositions  as  may 
seem  feasible  as  helping  to  secure  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
two  Associations,  and  make  report  to  this  Association  for  its  con- 
sideration at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  motion  will  be 
withdrawn.  The  original  motion  is  withdrawn,  and  the  question 
in  its  amended  form  is  now  before  you. 
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Mr.  Rixey:  I  objected  ye^erday  to  the  motion;  but  it  having 
been  amended  to-day,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  it. 

The  motion  was  carried. ' 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  CommitteiB  on  Nominations  and  Place  of 
Next  Convention,  made  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place  make  the  following 
recommendations: 

Place — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

President — Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

First  Vice-President — Thomas  P.  Eixey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Second  Vice-President — John  McMackin,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Archer  P.  Montague,  Richmond,  Va. 

Elective  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee — Halford  Erick- 
son,  Wisconsin;  Martin  F.  McHale,  Minnesota;  James  M.  Clark, 
Pennsylvania — making  the  Executive  Conmiittee  stand,  if  your 
committee's  recommendations  are  adopted:  Halford  Erickson, 
Wisconsin,  Chairman;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Archer  P.  Montague,  Virginia;  Martin  F.  McHale,  Minnesota; 
James  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rixey,  the  report  was  divided,  and  that  por- 
tion relating  to  the  election  of  officers  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wadlin,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast 
a  unanimous  ballot  in  favor  of  the  gentlemen  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  the  Secretary  did,  and  so  reported  to  the  convention. 
The  President  then  declared  the  gentlemen  represented  on  the 
ticket  duly  elected. 

The  President:  The  next  question  is  that  portion  of  the  report 
recommending  Milwaukee  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Rixey  briefly  addressed  the  Convention  in  favor  of  St.  Louis 
as  the  place  of  holding  the  session  of  1901,  and  moved  the  accept- 
ance of  the  report,  and  the  convention  so  voted. 

Mr.  Conner,  from  the  Committee  On  Resolutions,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report :  ' 

Whereas,  The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
has  been  a  most  gratifying  one  in  many  ways,  and  especially  so  in 
the  facilitite  provided  for  its  public  sessions,  and  in  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  fot  personal  conference  and  interchange  of  views  of 
its  members  in  respect  id  the  work  in  which  they  ar6  engaged; 

therefore— 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  due  to  the 
Hon.  Samuel  W,  Matthews  and  Major  C.  J.  House  for  the  excellent 
arrangements  in  providing  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  for 
their  generous  hospitality,  and  for  the  interesting  and  instructive 
provisions  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  members. 

2.  That  our  thanks  are  specially  due  to  Governor  Powers,  of 
Maine,  and  to  Mayor  Lane,  of  Augusta,  for  their  official  and  per- 
sonal welcome  to  this  State  and  city  and  the  many  courtesies  shown 
us  during  our  sojourn  here,  and  to  the  press,  not  only  of  Portland 
and  Augusta,  but  of  the  whole  State,  for  the  courtesies  extended 
to  this  Association., 

3.  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  C.  E.  Atwood  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  visit  at  Old  Orchard,  and  to  Mr.  M.  N.  Eich,  of  the 
Portland  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  T.  Coding,  of  the  Casco 
Bay  Steamer  Company,  for  courtesies  shown  us  during  our  stay  in 
Portland. 

4.  That  Professor  A.  E.  Rogers,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  his 
able  address  on  the  ^^Relation  of  Public  and  Private  Corporations 
to  the  Public/' 

6.  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Hon.  L. 
G.  Powers  for  his  able  and  instructive  address  on  the  work  of  the 
twelfth  census;  and  also  to  General  James  Latta  for  his  able  and 
interesting  address  on  "Economics  in  the.  Philippines." 

6.  That  we  tender  our  very  sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  the  President  of  this  Association,  for  his  courtesies  in 
presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  his  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  direction  of  its  proceedings,  and  for  the  able  address 
delivered  during  its  closing  session. 

7.  That  we  extend  our  most  hearty  congratulations  to  Hon. 
James  W.  Bradburv%  of  Augusta,  an  ex-United  States  Senator,  of 
Maine,  now  in  his  97'th  year,  and  thank  him  for  the  bright  words  of 
encouragement  respecting  our  work  in  the  brief  address  delivered 
before  our  convention. 

8.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  specially  due  to  Colo- 
nel Samtiel  B.  Home  for  his  most  efficient  services  as  Secretary'  of 
this  Association;  for  much  of  the  interest  and  success  of  our  con- 
vention, as  well  as  the  social  pleasure,  we  feel  are  due  to  Colonel 
Home,  who  has  served  us  so  long  and  well. 
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9.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hill  for 
their  kind  hospitality  extended  to  this  Association. 

Mr.  Conner :  I  move,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  report  and  resolu- 
tion relating  to  our  presiding  officer  be  put  separately. 

The  Secretary  put  the  motion,  and  the  report  was  accepted  and 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

The  balance  of  the  report  was  then  accepted  and  the  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted. 

President  Wright :  Gentlemen,  before  putting  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ sine  die,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  to  me  and  to 
express  most  emphatically  my  appreciation  of  your  work  at  this 
convention.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  changes  which 
some  of  you  have  noted  in  the  work  in  your  respective  bureaus,  in- 
creasing thereby  their  eificiency;  and  a  most  gratifying  feature 
which  you  note  is  as  to  the  appropriations  put  at  your  disposal. 
These  matters  mean  an  interest  of  the  people  of  your  States  in  the 
work  of  your  bureaus,  and  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know 
that  when  the  Governor  of  a  State  has  recommended  the  abolition 
of  a  bureau  it  has  been  rehabilitated  with  more  money  and  greater 
power.  Let  this  be  the  watchword  for  the  whole  country,  and  then 
these  bureaus  will  present  a  greater  strength  and,  better  front  and 
their  work  be  more  eflBcient. 

I  do  not  wish  to  omit  an  expression  of  my  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  force  of  attaches  at  this  capitol.  They  have  been  at- 
tentive to  our  wants.  And  I  wish  to  express,  further,  my  gratitude 
to  the  retiring  Secretary  for  his  efforts  in  many  conventions  to 
secure  the  very  best  possible  results.  He  has  a  place  in  our  hearts 
as  well  as  in  our  official  estimation,  and  we  can  extend  to  him  the 
appreciative  thanks  which  are  due  him. 

The  Chair  will  announce  as  the  committee  provided  for  under 
the  resolution  relative  to  the  Factory  Inspection  Association,  to 
serve  with  him,  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cox,  of  Michi-» 
gan. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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SECOND  DAY,  FRIDAY,  JULY  14th. 

Members  of  the  convention  reassembled  at  9 :30  A.  M.,  and  were 
called  to  order  by  President  Wright,  and  the  call  of  the  roll  of 
States  was  proceeded  with. 

Secretary  r  Connecticut  Bureau,  the  Hon.  Harry  E.  Back,  Com- 
missioner, represented  by  William  D.  Parker,  chief  derk. 

Connecticut. — Mr.  Parker :  Mr.  President,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  desired  me  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the 
convention,  that  he  regretted  exceedingly  his  inability  to  be  present, 
but  would  surely  take  advantage  of  the  next  meeting,  wherever  it 
was  to  be  called.    . 

So  far  as  the  current  work  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  is  con- 
cerned, the  gathering  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  is  going  on 
and  is  progressing  with  very  satisfactory  results.  I  believe  that  of 
the  820  schedules  which  had  been  sent  out,  previous  to  my  depart- 
ure 187  had  been  returned,  and  I  took  the  time  to  draw  the  deduc- 
tions from  that  number.  In  the  number  employed  in  187  es- 
tablishments as  compared  with  the  number  employed  in  the  same 
establishments  in  1898  there  had  been  an  increase  of  13  1-2  per 
cent.,  and  the  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  period  had  increased 
some  19  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  The  line  of  investigation  is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  four  years  under 
Commissioner  Home. 

The  other  investigations  to  be  taken  up  under  the  new  commis- 
sioner will  be  the  subject  of  free  employment  oflSces,  or  the  evils  of 
intelligence  agencies  which  are  supposed  to  exist  in  our  own  State 
and  the  suggestion  of  whatever  remedies  are  deemed  best,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  report,  the  por- 
tion of  the  national  report  relating  to  private  and  municipal  own- 
ership of  gas,  water,  and  electric  light  plants  located  in  Connecti- 
cut. ^ 

Secretary:  Illinois  Bureau,  the  Hon.  David  Ross,  Commia- 
sioner. 

Illtnots. — Mr.  Ross:  Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Illinois 
completed  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  the  seventeenth 
annual  and  the  tenth  biennial  reports.  The  first  deals  exclusively 
with  the  mining  industry'  of  the  State,  and  the  second,  covers  the 
investigation,  so  far  as  our  State  is  concerned,  suggested  by  the 
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National  Bureau  relative  to  private  and  municipal  ownership  of 
gas,  water  and  electric  light  plants,  together  with  a  review  of  the 
operation  of  free  employment  agencies  in  this  and  other  countries. 
A  decided  interest  has  been  developed  in  the  coal  industry,  conse- 
quent upon  the  strikes  and  other  disturbances  that  at  certain  points 
have  occurred  during  the  past  year. 

.  The  magnitude  of  the  recent  organization  of  coal  miners,  the 
strikes  that  have  taken  place,  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the 
objects  accomplished,  made  necessary  a  statement  of  the  causes 
operating  to  produce  the  conditions  which  now  obtain.  Only  in 
this  respect  has  there  been  a  departure  from  the  statistical  features 
of  former  reports. 

As  previously  reported,  we  are  limited  by  law  to  3,500  copies  and 
could  easily  dispose  of  as  many  thousands  of  the  last  edition.  For 
the  information  of  some  of  the  commissioners  who  may  have  had 
no  occasion  to  investigate  the  mining  industry,  it  might  not  be  out 
of  order  to  submit  a  few  general  observations  touching  the  influences 
which  have  and  are  still  operating  to  change  its  character. 

Follo^^ng  the  occupation  of  my  father,  I  entered  the  mines  of 
Illinois  before  I  had  reached  my  ninth  year — that-  was  in  1873 — 
and  I  graduated  and  received  my  diploma  in  the  fall  of  1888.  Hav- 
ing passed  over  seventeen  years  in  dark  and  dangerous  coal  mines, 
I  have  at  least  been  permitted  the  opportunity  of  witnessing,  and 
have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  various  transformations  it 
has  undergone.  Tjcss  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  coal  wante 
of  the  world  were  supplied  principally  by  the  English,  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch,  men  who  had  learned  from  their  fathers  before  them 
the  intricate  art  of  mining  coal  by  hand.  With  the  advent  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  discovery  of  easier  methods  of  production,  came  a 
change,  not  only  in  the  character  of  the  industry  itself,  but  in  the 
personnel  of  its  craftsmen. 

The  growing  wants  of  the  world  demanded  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  resources,  competition  increased,  and  with  it 
disappeared  the  old  line  tradesmen.  They  were  gradually  but  ef- 
fectively driven  out  and  their  places  filled  by  a  class  of  men  mostly 
from  Southern  Europe,  whose  social  necessities  were  not  as  num- 
erous and  whose  wage  demand  much  less  exacting.  It  can  be  said 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  English-speaking  workman  that  he 
instinctively  resists  any  readjustment. involving  an  impairment  of 
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his  earning  capacity  or  reducing  the  measure  of  his  comforts.  We 
find  this  force  active  in  opposition  to  the  early  introduction  of  ma- 
chines, or  other  changes  from  the  stereotyped  forms  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  The  workman  who  had  received  his  education 
in  the  school  of  British  trade  unionism — and  particularly  those 
who  had  absorbed  the  radical  spirit  of  the  English  chartist  move- 
ment, and  who  braved  the  dangers  of  an  ocean  voyage  forty  years 
ago  to  reach  these  shores  in  search  of  greater  liberty  of  thought  and 
action  could  not  be  driven,  and  was  ready  to  surrender  the  calling 
of  a  life  time  in  preference  to  submitting  to  conditions  incompatible 
with  his  ideas  of  life.  That  an  inferior  has  succeeded  a  superior 
class  of  workmen  in  the  coal  mines  does  not  necessarily  argue  a 
retrogressive  tendency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  compliment  in  one 
sense,  to  the  splendid  possibilities  of  American  life.  Those  who 
were  forced  by  this  new  pressure  to  forsake  their  callings  are  now 
employed  along  other  and  presumably  more  remunerative  lines.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  note,  the  reasons  and  the  character  of  the 
influence  encouraging  the  change.  Employers  chafed  under  the 
imaginary  restraints  imposed  by  the  higher  demands  of  the  well 
disciplined  tradesman.  To  resist  this  force  and  perfect  the  other 
policy,  liberal  inducements  were  offered  to  a  certain  class  of  Euro- 
pean workmen,  whose  meagre  necessities  made  it  comparatively  easy 
to  comply  with  their  moderate  wage  demands. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  substitution  of  the  new  for  the  old  work- 
mvm  would  not  only  reduce  the  former  wage  standard,  but  destroy 
the  possibility,  of  future  resistance  by  rendering  more  difficult  the 
success  of  organized  effort.  Thus  the  process  of  displacement  con- 
tinued until  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in  and  around  the 
mines  are  men  who  are  almost  strangers  to  the  English  tongue, 
many  of  whom  have  but  recentl}',  and  in  most  instances  imper- 
fectly, learned  the  new  and  less  difficult  art  of  producing  coal. 
Those  responsible  for  this  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  mining 
fraternity  have  had  occasion  in  late  years  to  learn  the  important, 
though  painful  lesson,  that  while  wholesale  importations  of  cheaper 
labor  served  the  temporary'  purpose  of  breaking  the  high  American 
wage  line,  their  potentaliaties  in  the  way  of  subsequent  assimilation 
had  not  been  thoroughly  considered,  and  the  later  consciousness 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  used  created  in  time  a 
somewhat  vindictive  reaction,  which,  encouraged  by  the  remaining 
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influence  of  those  they  superseded,  is  now  expressing  itself  in  per- 
sistent organized  demands  for  better  conditions  of  employment. 

Recent  experience  demonstrates  that  this  force  is  capable  of  being 
mobilized  and  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  co-operate  with  the  older 
miners  in  support  of  the  last  argument,  namely,  the  right  to  strike. 
This  eariy  and  rather  unexpected  condition,  viewed  from  the  wage- 
earner's  standpoint,  renders  the  future  of  the  craft  more  hopeful 
than  it  could  otherwise  be  considered,  and  demands  some  responsive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  two  years  that  the  non-English  speak- 
ing miners  could  be  induced  to  join  hands  with  the  few  who,  during 
all  the  changing  conditions,  have  endeavored  to  maintain  at  least 
the  form  of  an  organization.  Those  who  in  the  past  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  reductions  in  wages,  became  most  vociferous  in  their 
demands  for  increased  compensation.  Reached  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  interpreter,  their  organization  was  rapidly  consum- 
mated, and  to  their  interest  and  activity  in  the  notable  suspension 
of  1897,  which  embraced  four  of  the  great  coal  producing  States 
of  the  nation,  and  included  over  200,000  men,  is  due  in  part,  the 
advance  in  wages  and  the  adoption  of  the  shorter  work  day.  No- 
thing short  of  a  general  movement  like  that  inaugurated  two  years 
ago  could  accomplish  the  objects  sought.  As  a  direct  result  of  that 
effort,  wages  ih  the  mining  centres  of  the  country  have  been  ad- 
vanced over  30  per  cent.  A  uniform  work-day  of  eight  hours  es- 
tablished ;  the  institution  of  interstate  conventions ;  the  recognition 
of  the  union,  and  many  other  important  concessions  obtained. 
Surrounded  by  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  no  trade  has  so  rap- 
idly improved  its  general  condition  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

It  should  provoke  no  disappointment  to  know  that  these  change* 
have  occurred  in  violation  of  every  rule  promulgated  by  the  old 
professors  of  political  economy.  We  have  learned  with  what  vener- 
ation the  fathers  laid  down  the  old  doctrine  of  the  "iron  law  of 
wages,'^  and  have  heard  the  younger  advocates  of  our  own  genera- 
tion eloquently  proclaiming  that  wages,  like  all  other  forms  of 
value,  were  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  that  wages 
must  decline  in  proportion  as  the  supply  exceeds  demand. 

It  is  a  pleasant  discovery  to  destroy  a  theory  with  the  force  of  a 
fact,  particularly  when  the  fact  means  more  comfort  for  the  toilers 
of  the  world.     If  there  was  any  warrant  for  the  theories  with  which 
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the  names  of  many  learned  men  are  associated,  the  tendencies  in 
this  industry  should  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  two  coal  miners  for  every 
one  that  is  needed  to  do  the  work.  We  found  from  returns  made 
to  our  bureau  last  year  that  the  capacity  of  the  811  coal  plants  in 
Illinois,  with  present  equipment  running  full  time,  could  produce 
forty-two  million  tons  of  coal,  which  is  twenty-two  millions  tons 
more  than  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to  find  a  market  for.  during 
anv  one  vear. 

There  are  no  exceptional  conditions  in  Illinois,  and  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  a  similar  ratio  of  product  to  market  consumption 
would  obtain  throughout  the  other  coal  fields  of  the  country.  When 
we  consider  that  nearly  400,000  men  employed  in.  and  around  the 
mines  of  this  country,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have  participated 
in  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  substantial  increase  in  wages 
and  improved  terms  of  employment,  we  can  appreciate  the  scope 
of  the  movement  and  the  influences  that  are  making  for  better 
times.  .  .    . 

These  changes,  however,  have  not  been  secured  without  some  re- 
grettable results.  The  tragedies  that  occurred  at  Virden  and  Pana 
in  our  State  are  among  the  painful  reminders  of  the  great  battle 
that  was  waged  and  won  in  the  interest  of  the  delvers  in  the  mines. 
Stubborn  resistance  offered  by  a  few  coal  companies  who  refused 
to  comply  with  the  scale  or  recognize  the  authority  of  the  inter- 
state convention  fixing  the  same,  served  to  call  attention  to  the 
defects  in  our  former  arbitration  law.  The  previous  act  was  so 
entirely  voluntar}-  in  its  provisions  as  to  be  ahsolutely  ineffective 
in  cases  where  the  difficulty  had  reached  the  strike  stage.  At  the 
late  session  of  the  General  Assembly  it  was  amended  so  as  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  etc.,  and 
where  both  parties  to  a  contest  petition  the  board  for  a  settlement, 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  either,  subjects  them  to  punishment  other- 
wise than  by  imprisonment.  As  a  result  of  our  late  experiences 
with  local  labor  difficulties,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  legis- 
lation, so  far  as  it  can  reach  the  question,  should  be  very  exacting, 
many  even  going  so  far  as  to  favor  an  act  compelling  arbitration 
and  compliance  with  its  decisions.  I  have  always  opposed  this 
method  of  adjusting  wage  disputes,  principally  from  the  consid- 
eration that  there  should  be  no  legal  abridgement  of  the  laborers' 
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privilege  to  work  or  remain  idle,  as  he  may  elect.  Yet  we  cannot 
close  o\ir  eyes  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  community.  Where 
a  local  dispute,  as  in  the  case  at  Pana,  extending  over  a  period  of 
fourteen  months,  and  where  its  effect  has  operated  to  injure  every 
business  interest ;  where  families  and  churches  have-  been  divided, 
and  life,  in  a  certain  measure  rendered  unsafe,  the  situation,  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  demands  the  application  of  more 
drastic  measures. 

The  Pana  coal  companies  refused  until  recently  to  con&ider  any 
proposal  to  arbitrate,  and  endeavored  to  sustain  their  position  with 
the  obsolete  argument  that  the  books  of  their  companies  were  pri- 
vate property  which  the  State  had  no  right  to  examine,  forgetting, 
seemingly,  that  in  declining  to  make  an  exhibit  they  discredited 
their  contention  of  inability  to  pay  the  scale  fixed  for  that  fields 
Certain  legislation,  of  course,  is  a  necessity,  but  we  cannot  suppose, 
without  impeaching  our  better  judgment,  that  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  that  numerous  class  depending  on  work 
and  wages,  can  be  materially  promoted  through  the  agency  of  legal 
enactment.  The  spirit  of  modern  discontent  cannot  be  removed 
by  legislation,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  that  it  cannot.  This  state- 
ment  is  made  without  apology  to  the  followers  of  certain  theorists 
who  tempt  us  with  visions  of  the  millenium,  and  promise  the  utter 
extinction  of  all  poverty  and  oppression  by  the  simple  miracle  of  a 
legislative  act.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  every  vicious 
system  contains  and  conceals  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction, and  that  under  our  form  of  government,  no  private  right 
is  secure  which  operates  to  the  detriment  of  public  welfare. 

It  is  this  active  tendency  everywhere  manifest  in  modern  affairs, 
that  assures  the  future  stability  of  our  institutions.  Considerable 
interest  was  developed  during  the  protracted  lockout  at  Virden, 
and  an  unfriendly  press  has  persisted  in  misrepresenting  the  atti- 
tude of  Governor  Tanner  in  relation  thereto.  It  was  charged  that 
he  had  violated  the  law  in  refusing  the  company  the  right  to  em- 
ploy men  to  work  in  their  mines.  This  right,  which  is  not  dis- 
puted, never  entered  the  problem  at  any  time.  It  was  more  a  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  between  a  coal  corporation  and  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Virden  Coal  Company  petitioned  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration three  different  times  to  decide  the  contest  at  that  point,  and 
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as  many  times  refused  to  accept  or  respect  the  decision.  On  the 
Iftst  occasion  thev  served  notice  on  the  Governor  of  an  intention 
to  import  negroes  from  the  South.  Many  of  these  men  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  mining  in  the  convict  mines  of  that  sec- 
tion, while  serving  sentences  for  crime.  They  asked  that  the  State 
should  become  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  and  threatened,  unless 
protected  by  the  State  militia,  to  bring  those  people  into  the  State 
and  deliver  them  in  the  stockades,  if  necessary,  at  the  muzzle  of 
Winchesters.  While  in  the  act  of  executing  this  threat,  and  while 
the  train  carrying  these  people  was  but  a  few  miles  from  their  in- 
tended destination,  the  Governor  sent  the  troops,  not  as  other 
governors  have  done,  to  protect  the  inine  operator  in  working  their 
mines  with  such  labor,  but  with  strict  instructions  not  to  permit  of 
their  deportation  at  that  point.  The  train  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  men  armed  with  repeating  rifles.  They  were  not  citizens 
of  Illinois  and  had  no  authority,  to  perform  police  duty  in  that 
State. 

Governor  Tanner  wisely  construed  this  threat  of  the  coal  com- 
panies as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  in  the  interest  of  good  citizenship,  met  and  defeated 
it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  or  the  nation  when  the  military  power  of  the  law, 
during  an  industrial  contest",  was  exercised  in  the  interest  of  or- 
ganized American  labor. 

During  the  late  General  Assembly  of  our  State  a  rigid  law  was 
enacted,  providing  severe  penalties  for  any  one  importing  labor 
into  the  State  under  arms  or  by  false  pretense  or  misrepresentation. 
The  system  has  been  made  so  deservedly  odious  and  unpopular  that 
it  is  questionable  if  in  future  it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  invoke  the 
law. 

The  tenth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau,  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  presents  under  two  general  heads  the  questions  which  have 
received  attention  during  the  past  year,  to  which  is  added  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  laws  aflPecting  labor  enacted  by  the  Forty- 
first  General  Assembly. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  results  of  private  and  muni- 
cipal ownership  in  the  operation  of  gas  works,  electric  light  and 
power  plants  and  water  works,  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State.     The  investigation  on  which  the  report  is  based  em- 
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braces  not  only  the  details  of  construction  and  of  physical  condi- 
tions which  characterize  the  plants  in  the  different  groups,  but 
also  the  financial  status  of  each  and  the  results  of  operation  as 
indicated  by  books  of  accounts  and  other  record  evidence  of  actual 
business  experience.  The  object  has  been  to  gather  trustworthy 
statistics  concerning  the  essential  economic  facts  relating  to  this 
group  of  public  utilities. 

Notwithstanding  we  had  no  law  at  the  date  of  this  investigation, 
compelling  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  plants  to  furnish  the 
bureau  with  information,  we  had  but  few  refusals,  and  the  suc- 
cess attained  will  be  disclosed  upon  an  examination  of  the  com- 
pleted report. 

Part  II  relates  to  the  experience  of  other  States  and  counties 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  free  employment  agencies  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  the  unemployed  in  large  cities. 

Our  bureau  entered  upon  the  private  and  municipal  investiga- 
tion without  preconceived  opinions,  with  no  theory  of  ownership, 
either  to  confirm  or  controvert.  The  inquiry  possibly  assumed  a 
wider  form  than  that  so  far  undertaken  by  any  individual  State. 
The  returns  from  the  different  plants  are  at  least  approximately 
correct,  and  the  facts  presented  without  prejudice.  Commenting 
on  some  features  of  the  report  we  had  occasion  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observations : 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  difficulties  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion are  many  and  great ;  that  it  is  probably  impossible  to  overcome 
them  altogether;  that  the  details  of  construction  and  management 
are  complicated  and  diverse ;  and  that  the  economic  results  of  opera- 
tion are  often  contingent  upon  terms  not  common  to  any  consid- 
erable number  of  establishments.  Yet  these  considerations  have 
not  deterred  the  federal  office  nor  this  bureau  from  making  the 
investigation.  In  the  absence  of  any  official  data  on  this  subject, 
it  is  believed  that  the  facts  gathered  by  a  carefully  conducted  in- 
quiry will  possess  a  material  value  even  though  they  fail  to  answer 
conclusively  many  of  the  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  rela- 
tion to  municipal  monopolies.  Upon  this  theory,  that  even  nega- 
tive results  are  better  than  none,  has  the  investigation  proceeded. 

By  preliminary  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  there  are 
in  Illinois  fifty-seven  gas  plants,  all  under  private  ownership;  236 
electric  light  and  power  plants,  197  of  which  are  under  private  and 
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thirty-nine  under  municipal  ownership,  and  165  water  works  plants, 
thirty-five  of  which  are  under  private  and  130 .  under  municipal 
ownership ;  in  brief,  that  458  plants  of  all  kind^  are  established  in 
243  cities  and  towns  of  the  Stat^;  that  the  electric  light  plants  are 
far  more  numerous  than  either  of  the  others ; .  that  water  works 
are  next  in  number,  and  that  there  are  only  one-fourth  as  many  gas 
works  as  electric  light  plants.  It  is  further  observed  that  the  gas 
works  are  all  private  enterprises,  that  one-sixth  of  the  electric  light 
plants,  and  three- fourths  of  the  water  works  plants  are  municipal. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  which  these  establishment*  are  found 
are  distributed  throughout  the  State  with  a  uniformity  very  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  distribution  of  the  larger  towns.  By  group- 
ing these  according  to  the  population  given  to  each  by  the  federal 
census  of  1890,  it  appears  that  130  towns  in  which  public  works  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  maintained,  have  less  than  2>000  inhabi- 
tants; that  205  have  less  than  5,000;  sixteen  hfive  from  5,00.0  to 
10,000 ;  fifteen,  from  10,000  to  20,000,  and  seven  have  over  20,000 
inhabitants. 

With  a  field  of  this  nature  presented  for  inquiry,  the  agents  of 
the  bureau  were  sent  to  every  quarter  of  the  State  to  make  personal 
and  specific  investigation  of  the  physical  condition  and  the  books 
of  every  plant.  It  was  very  soon  developed  that  the  exercise  of 
some  discrimination  as  to  the  plants  which  should  be  scheduled  was 
necessary  to  the  best  results,  and  a  number  of  minor  establishments, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  lighting  plants  operated  as  collateral  to 
manufacturing  and  mining  enterprises,  and  other  plants  whose 
books  were  impossible  of  analysis,  and  those  which  had  less  than 
a  full  year's  experience,  wore  omitted  from  consideration.  It  was 
also  found  that  lighting  plants  operated  by  electric  street  railway 
companies  could  not  be  made  use  of  to  advantage,  and  it  was  in- 
evitable that  some  companies  should  distrust  the  motive  of  the 
inquiry  and  decline  to  respond. 

Omitting  those  plants  which  it  was  undesirable  or  impracticable 
to  examine,  the  result  of  five  mopths  canvass  of  the  State  is  the 
securing  of  completed  schedules  for  202  establishment^  The  pro- 
prietors of  eight  of  them  subsequently  expressed  some  hesitation 
about  jiermitting  the  publication  of  their  figures  in  a  State  report, 
although  consenting  to  publicatiDn  in  a  report  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  which  State  lines  should  be  obliterated,  and  their  plants  are 
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consequently  dropped  from  the  tables  and  omitted  from  considera- 
tion in  the  report. 

The  returns  were  obtained  from  102  cities  and  towns,  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State.  Defined  as  to  population,  twenty- 
eight  of  them  have  less  than  2,000  inhabitants ;  forty-nine  have  less 
than  v3,000  inhabitants,  and  sixty-nine,  less  than  5,000  inhabitants. 
Of  the  remainder,  twelve  have  from  5,000  to  10,000;  fourteen, 
from  10,000  to  20,000,  and  seven,  over  20,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  twenty-one  cities  in  this  State  which  had  a  population  in  1890 
of  over  10,000;  this  report  contains  statistics  from  all  of  them, 
and  from  many  of- them  statistics  relating  to  the  three  kinds  of 
plants. 

In  all  there  are  194  plants  embraced  in  the  tables,  of  which  nine- 
ty-six are  municipal  and  ninety-eight  private  concerns.  This  equal 
division  does  not,  however,  obtain  in  the  several  classes,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  Ho  municipal  gas  works  in  the  State,  and  the 
further  fact  that  by  far  the  gi*eater  number  of  water  works  are 
owned  by  municipalities,  while  the  larger  number  of  electric  light 
plants  are  owned  by  private  corporations.  As  a  consequence  the 
relative  numbers  of  ihe  two  latter  classes  are  in  reversed  propor- 
tions, giving  us  sixty-nine  municipal  water  plants  as  against  thir- 
teen private  plants,  and  twenty-seven  municipal  electric  light  plants 
as  against  sixty  private  plants. 

There  has  been  no  selection  of  establishments  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing returns  of  any  given  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
purpose  and  instruction  has  been  to  procure  the  experience  of  all 
available  establishments,  whether  public  or  private,  or  largie  or 
small,  or  well  or  ill^managed,  or  prosperous  or  unsuccessful.  The 
result  is  that  the  various  groups  tabulated  are  in  effect  representa* 
tivB  of  the  several  kinds  of  public  works  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
State.  Some  show  gains,  some  losses,  and  others  an  even  balance 
sheet  as  a  result  of  the  last  year's  operation ;  the  widest  differences 
are  shown  in  magnitude  and  cost  of  plant,  in  operating  conditions 
and  expenses  and  in  prices  to  consumers.  Indeed,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  diversity  are  so  complex  as  to  embarrass  comparison  at 
every  point,  and  no  conclusions  can  be  safely  drawn  which  are  not 
based  on  a  study  of  all  the  tables  relating  to  each  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  prohibiting,  under  cer- 
tain conditions^  the  importation-  of  labor,  and  the  amendments  to 
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our  arbitration  act,  already  referred  to,  the  bureau  was  interested 
especially  in  the  general  revision  of  the  mining  law,  and  the  act 
creating  free  public  employment  offices.  At  the  BUggeetion  of  the 
bureau,  the  Qovernor,  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  such  legislation  and  urged  its  enactment, 
and  to  his  friendly,  active  interest  is  due  the  credit  of  their  pas- 
sage. The  revised  mining  law,  covering  about  thirty  printed  pages, 
was  prepared  by  the  burean,  and  passed  both  branches  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  without  a  single  negative  vote.  In  its  preparation 
we  had  occasion  to  review  the  mining  laws  of  the  different  States 
of  this  country  and  Europe.  Many  important  changes  and  new 
features  were  added,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  law  in  force 
from  the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  is  among  the  strongest 
and  most  consistent  acts  relating  to  that  interest. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  creating  free  public  employment  olBces, 
three  offices  will  be  located  in  Chicago,  and  as  the  population  limit 
is  one  in  each  city  containing  50,000  or  over,  and  three  in  cities  of 
1,000,000  or  over,  our  operations  wil!  be  confined  for  the  present, 
to  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  will  be  the  only  city  of  the  United  States 
having  that  number  of  free  employment  offices.  There  will  be  one 
superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  and  one  clerk  in  each 
office.  The  assisttint  or  clerk  shall  in  each  ease  be  a  woman.  In 
addition  to  aiding  the  unemployed  the  law  provides  for  the  collec- 
tion of  important  statistical  and  socialogical  data,  to  be  used  by 
the  bureau  of  labor  in  such  manner  as  not  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  any  one. 

The  superintendent  of  each  free  emploj-ment  office  is  prohibited 
from  furnishing  workmen  or  other  employes  to  any  applicant  for 
help  whose  employes  are  at  the  time  on  strike  or  locked  out,  or  from 
showing  any  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment to  any  employer  whose  employes  are  on  strike  or  locked  out. 
No  person,  firm  or  cornoration  in  the  cities  embraced  in  the  act 
?an  open,  operate  or  maintain  a  private  employment  agency  for 
hire  without  first  obtaining  from  the  Secretan-  of  State  a  license, 
for  which  they  are  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  per  annum.  The  legislature  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  these  offices  during  the  biennial  period  the  sum  of  $27,600.  The 
organization  of  these  ofifices  devolves  upon  the  seeretarj'  of  the 
bureau,  and  upon  my  return  to  Chicago,  that  work  will  be  taken  up. 
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In  consideration  of  the  increased  duties  which  these  oflSces  will 
entail  upon  the  bureau  pur  appropriation  was  increased  to  $10,000 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary.  We  are  now 
preparing  the  eighteenth  annual  coal  report,  which  forms  the  cur- 
rent work  of  the  bureau. 

Secretary:  Missouri  Bureau,  the  Hon.  T.  P.  Eixey,  Commis- 
sioner. » 

Missouri. — Mr.  Rixey :  Mr.  President,  the  current  year's  work 
of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection,  so  far 
as  at  present  outlined,  consists  of  the  publication,  in  map  form, 
of  statements  of  the  surplus  productions  of  all  kinds  marketed  by 
every  county  in  the  State  during  the  past  year;  statistics  of  the 
State's  manufactures ;  preparation  of  wage  schedules  of  all  of  the 
most  important  industries;  factory  inspection;  a  roster  of  the  fac- 
tories in  every  county  in  the  State,  with  wage  schedules  for  each ; 
strikes  and  lockouts;  arbitration  effected  and  a  record  of  our  free 
employment  offices. 

The  matter  for  our  surplus  shipment  map  is  obtained  from  the 
railroad,  express  and  boat  companies  operating  within  our  State. 
Of  the  114  counties  in  Missouri,  all  but  six  have  railroad  facilities 
and  the  statements  of  production  by  the  latter  counties  are  obtained 
through  special  agents.  We  will  go  to  press  with  the  map  about 
August  loth. 

Our  State  laws  recjuire  manufacturers  to  report  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor.  Heretofore  they  were  given  until  October  1st,  of  each  year, 
to  report  the  preceeding  year's  operations  and  the  delay  thus  per- 
mitted seriously  impeded  the  work ;  but  through  our  efforts  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  amended  this  law  so  as  to  require  these 
reports  by  March  1st  and  that  truthful  reports  be  furnished,  under 
penalty  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars,  lience  our  forthcoming 
report  on  this  line  of  work  will  be  much  more  complete  and  re- 
liable. 

Our  factory  inspection  law  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
requires  the  authorities  of  all  cities  and  towns  of  over  5,000  in- 
habitants to  appoint  a  factory  inspector  and  to  pay  for  his  services, 
said  inspector  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner and  to  make  two  inspections  each  year  of  all  factories 
and  workshops  employing  ten  or  more  persons.  But  no  penalty 
is  provided  for  failure  to  appoint,  or  to  inspect  and  report,  after 
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appointment.     However,  through  diligent  effort  we  have  secured 

the  observance  of  the  law  by  nearly  all  cities  to  which  it  applies, 

with  passably  good  results  and  by  this  nieans  have  prevented  many 

casualties  and  corrected  existing  abuses.     We  made  an  effort  with 

our  last  legislature  to  secure  remedial  legislation  on  this  subject 

but,  being  the  revising  session,  attention  was  so  diverted  by  other 

matters  that  the  proposed  amendments  failed  of  enactment. 

Bv  our  State  law  the  labor  commissioner  is  constituted  arbiter 

of  all  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  and  while  we  have 

been  signally  exempt  from  such  disturbances,  we  have  satisfactorily 

adjusted  all  such  cases  brought  to  our  notice.     A  number  of  bills 
proposing  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  and  comprehensive 

arbitration  laws  (among  them  one  prepared  by  our  bureau)  were 

considered  by  our  last  legislature,  but  the  solution  of  the  problem 

to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned  seems  quite  difiScult  and 

no  changes  were  made. 

The  free  employment  office,  established  by  my  predecessor  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  in  October,  1897,  is  yielding  very  satisf actor}'  re- 
sults. During  the  first  year  of  its  operation  almost  8,000  applica- 
tions for  employment  were  registered,  and  of  this  number  employ- 
ment was  secured  for  59  per  cent,  and  the  current  year  will  show 
equally  good  results.  Our  last  legislature  provided  for.  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  bureau  of  another  free  employment  office,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Kansas  City,  and  it  will  be  opened  September  1st  next. 

Our  appropriation  for  the  biennial  period  of  1899-1900  is  the 
same  as  heretofore,  $24,000.  This  includes  the  clerical  help  of 
the  main  office  and  the  two  employment  offices,  necessary  special 
agents,  printing  and  postage — in  fact  all  incidental  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  bureau  except  the  commissioner's  salary,  which  is 
independent  of  the  bureau  appropriation. 

This,  in  brief,  Mr.  President,  is  an  outline  of  the  operations  of 
the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Like  my  co-workers,  the 
commissioners  of  the  other  States,  I  observe  that  the  citizens  of  our 
State  arc  manifesting  more  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Labor  Bureau 
than  heretofore  and,  while  this  awakening  was  not  echoed  in  our 
last  legislature  to  the  extent  of  increased  appropriation,  yet  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  means  provided  hereafter  will  be  more  nearly 
commensurate  with  the  importance  and  amount  of  the  work  to  be 
performed. 
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Secretary:     Indiana  Bureau,  the  Hon.  John  B.  Conner,  Chief. 

Indiana. — Mr.  Conner:  Mr.  President,  the  bulletins  published 
by  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  during  1897  and  1898  and  the 
biennial  report  of  the  latter  year  giving  the  wide  range  of  public 
taxation  and  expenditures  by  townships  and  counties  per  capita  so 
intensified  agitation  for  reform  in  local  government  as  to  lead  the 
legislature  of  1899  to  enact  most  radical  changes  and  unique  sys- 
tems of  local  administration,  unique  because  the  forms  are  unlike 
those  of  any  other  State.  Prior  to  this  new  order  of  things  the 
trustee  of  each  township  was  the  sole  arbiter  in  the  matters  of  tax 
levies,  estimates  and  expenditures,  and  practically  the  auditor  of 
his  own  accounts.  Statistics  by  townships  showing  a  very  wide 
range  per  capita  of  taxation  and  expenditure  culminated  in  such 
demands  upon  the  legislature  as  to  cause  the  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  for  a  township  advisory  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fix 
rates  of  local  taxation,  and  pass  upon  all  estimates  and  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  townships  and  to  audit  all  accounts  of  township 
trustees.  The  reform  by  special  enactment  extends  now  also  to 
county  administration,  the  new  law  providing  for  county  councils 
and  limiting  the  power  of  county  commissioners,  which  body  form- 
erly had  supreme  authority  in  tax  levies,  county  expenditures,  and 
the  ^auditing  of  their  own  accounts.  The  county  council  is  now 
supreme  in  county  administration,  as  the  advisory  boards  are  in 
township  management,  as  already  stated.  I  refer  to  these  things 
in  illustration  of  the  influence  of  statistical  work  on  home  govern- 
ment, focalizing  as  it  does  public  thought  on  local  administration, 
showing  the  inequalities  of  bad  systems,  and  resulting  in  import- 
ant reforms.  The  bureau  will  this  year  and  next  collect  such 
economic  facts  under  the  operation  of  these  new  laws  as  will  doubt- 
less show  in  comparison  the  wisdom  of  the  new  legislation,  as  it  is 
already  apparent  that  more  equitable  tax  levies  and  local  expendi- 
tures are  to  result  in  better  county  and  township  administration. 

Other  work  in  hand  is  that  of  comparing  expenditures,  indebt- 
edness, rates  of  interest,  etc.,  in  cities  and  corporated  towns  of  the 
State,  and  showing  their  public  improvements  on  account  of  these 
expenditures,  the  purpose  of  such  facts  being  to  enable  cities  and 
towns  to  compare  conditions  one  with  another  of  about  like  popu- 
lation and  similiar  public  improvements. 
7 
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The  legislature  of  this  vear  greatly  gtrengtbened  the  boreaa  in 
ita  efforts  to  obtain  statistical  facta  respecting  social,  ciril  and  crim- 
inal matters,  and  under  the  new  law  much  attention  will  be  given 
to  secure  statistics  of  crime  against  the  person,  against  property  and 
against  society.  Under  suitable  penalty,  officers  and  persons  hav- 
ing knowledge  and  possession  of  facts  relating  to  all  kinds  of  crime 
are  required  to  answer  questions  and  make  reports  on  forms  fam- 
ished by  the  bureau. 

Life  insurance  in  the  State  is  another  new  feature  of  work,  com- 
ing within  the  pnrriew  of  the  new  statute  on  civil  statistics,  and 
the  purpose  is  to  obtain  facts  about  its  volume,  amount  in  force, 
value  of  life  insurance  paid  up,  surrender  value  of  all  forms  of  such 
insurance,  the  amount  of  interest  or  other  forms  of  income  and  an- 
nuities annually  accruing  to  policy  holders  in  the  State.  The  work 
in  this  line  also  embraces  all  the  interesting  features  regarding  fir« 
insurance,  such  as  that  in  force  and  its  value,  average  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  property  insured,  tosses  paid,  etc.,  etc. 

Special  attention  this  year  is  being  given  to  statistics  on  organ- 
ized !al»or  and  its  iK'ueficial  efTeets,  wages  and  social  features. 

Mortgages  and  satisfactions  on  farm,  town  and  city  real  estate, 
will  be  shown  separately  in  volume  and  amounts. 

The  Boeial  features  embrace  churches,  membership,  propertj"  and 
its  value,  and  other  social  movements  in  the  State. 

The  u.sual  features  respecting  agricultural  statistics,  farm  and 
domestic  labor,  wages,  etc.,  by  years  and  comparisons  for  series  of 
years. 

Bailway  statistics  giving  mileage,  construction,  passenger  and 
freight  earnings,  employes'  salaries,  wages,  etc. 

Municipal  and  private  ownership  of  electric,  gas  and  water  com- 
panies, equipment  methods  and  cost  of  maintenance,  income,  etc. 

These  are  the  chief  features  of  the  bureau  work  for  the  bulletins 
to  Ije  issued  and  for  the  next  biennial  report.  The  last  legislature 
increased  the  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  bureau  one  thou- 
sand dollars  annually. 

Mr.  Rixey:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  from  Indiana 
whether  xmder  the  law  he  has  quoted  the  Commissioner  has  a  right, 
in  a  case  where  he  suspects  an  offence  against  the  law  has  been 
eommilted,  to  require  a  statement  or  affidavit  from  any  person  in 
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Mr.  Conner:  The  clerks  of  circuit  and  police  courts,  and  the 
mayors  of  towns  and  cities  where  there  are  no  such  courts,  are  re- 
quired under  the  law  to  make  reports.  Of  course  they  have  re- 
cords of  all  the  crimes  charged  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  the 
law  now  requires  them  to  make  full  report  of  crimes.  Is  that  an 
answer  to  your  question? 

Mr.  Eixey :     It  is  official  only,  and  not  personal. 

Mr.  Conner:  The  law  requires  officials  to  report,  and  also  per- 
sons who  are  in  possession  of  facts. 

Mr.  Eixey :     In  the  nature  of  a  grand  jury,  then  ? 

Mr.  Conner:  You  may  call  it  so.  There  has  never  been  any 
very  active  work  done  along  this  line,  and  the  little  work  I  at- 
tempted to  do  under  the  old  law  in  '97-8  led  the  legislature  to  see 
the  necessity  of  a  new  law  upon  the  subject  which  should  cover  all 
the  points,  so  as  to  require  public  officers  having  possession  of  facts 
or  knowledge  of  crimes  committed,  and  "all  other  persons,^^  is  the 
language  of  the  statute,  to  report. 

Mr.  Rixey :     Or  supposed  to  have  knowledge  ? 

]\Ir.  Conner :  To  make  report  of  the  facts  on  the  schedule  furn- 
ished by  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Bixey :  Then  if  you  had  information  that  crime  had  been 
committed,  how  would  you  proceed  as  labor  commissioner? 

Mr.  Conner:  The  duty  of  the  labor  commissioner  under  the 
law  would  be  to  send  a  copy  of  a  schedule  to  the  person  in  possession 
of  the  facts.  These  facts,  of  course,  are  chiefly  those  of  record  in 
the  courts  to  which  I  have  alluded.  We  have  the  records  from  all 
those  sources,  and  of  course  the  bureau  gains  but  little  information 
outside  of  that  in  respect  to  crime.  Under  the  former  law,  which 
was  not  very  strong,  the  bureau  attempted  to  do  this  work,  but 
failed  because  there  was  insufficient  authority  for  collecting  the 
facts.  Xow  public  officers  and  other  persons  having  knowledge  of 
these  things  are  required  to  make  these  reports. 

Secretary :  Xew  York  Bureau,  the  Hon.  John  McMackin,  Com- 
missioner. 

New  York. — Mr.  McMackin:  Mr.  President,  in  the  work  of 
ihe  Xew  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  this  year  investigations 
are  being  pursued  in  three  directions.  The  first  is  a  continuation 
of  work  begun  two  years  ago  in  the  shape  of  quarterly  reports  from 
labor  organizations  as  to  their  membership  and  the  amount  of  em- 
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ployment  and  earnings  of  their  member&.  As  1899  makes  the  third 
year  that  such  reports  have  been  collected,  with  each  quarter  of  the 
present  year  comparison  may  now  be  made  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  for  two  years  back.  The  latest  returns  collected,  those  for 
the  quarter  ending  Mairch  31,  1899,  represented  1,156  organiza- 
tions with  a  total  membership  of  173,516,  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  working  people  in 
the  State.  These  reports  from  labor  organizations  are  secured 
partly  by  mail,  perhaps  one-fifth  of  all  being  so  obtained.  The 
great  majority  of  them,  however,  are  obtained  by  agents  of  the 
bureau  in  personal  calls  upon  union  officials.  This  first  line  of  in- 
vestigation thus  gives  us  materials  directly  from  wage-earners. 

The  second  field  of  inquiry  above  mentioned  consists  of  reports 
from  employers.  Here  again  the  bureau  is  continuing  a  line  of 
investigation  previously  begun.  In  1896  reports  were  obtained 
from  employers  in  all  lines  of  trade,  covering  the  five  years  ending 
on  June  1,  1891  to  1895  inclusive.  This  year  similar  reports  are 
being  collected  for  the  years  1896  to  1899.  As  the  same  questions 
concerning  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  work  per  week  and  aggregate 
wages  paid  to  employees  have  been  asked  in  the  present  schedules 
as  in  1896,  and  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  firms  reporting 
in  1896  are  on  the  1899  list,  we  shall  have  materials  for  compari- 
sons on  those  points  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  Moreover  those 
nine  years  cover  a  period  beginning  before  the  late  hard  times  and 
extending  through  to  the  present  pronounced  recovery  in  prosper- 
ity, which  should  make  the  results  all  the  more  interesting.  As  to 
the  extent  of  the  present  investigation,  schedules  have  been  sent  to 
over  13,000  firms  covering  all  branches  of  industry,  bakeshops. 
clothing,  quarries,  contractors,  railroads  (steam  and  street)  as  well 
as  manufacturers.  In  1896  a  little  over  4,000  firms  were  covered, 
from  a  little  over  90  ])er  cent,  of  whom  returns  were  obtaintMl. 

In  connection  with  the  returns  from  both  employers  and  working 
people  a  new  subject  in  the  work  of  the  New  York  Bureau  has  been 
taken  up;  i.  e,  industrial  accidents,  and  this  is  the  third  line  of  in- 
quiry above  referred  to.  To  all  labor  organizations  and  manufac- 
turers schedules  have  been  sent  whereon  to  record  all  accidents  be- 
falling any  of  their  members  or  employees  during  the  three  months* 
April,  May  and  June  of  this  year.  These  schedules  call  for  the 
nature  and  cause  of  accidents,  the  extent  of  disabilities  and  loss  of 
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working  time  resulting,  together  with  the  number  of  dependents 
and  source  of  support  of  those  injured.  These  points,  supple- 
mented by  certain  other  questions  as  to  the  numbers  engaged  in 
each  trade,  and  the  number  of  days  of  operation  during  the  period 
in  question,  should  give  us  materials  for  some  valuable  results  on 
the  questions  of  trade  risk.  In  this  same  connection  questions 
are  asked  as  to  the  extent  to  which  unions  and  employers  insure 
their  members. 

So  much  as  to  the  subject  matters  of  the  bureau's  work  this  year. 
It  remains  to  notice  an  important  new  departure  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  of  our  work  to  the  public.  I  refer  to  a  quarterly 
bulletin  for  which  an  appropriation  was  secured  from  the  last  legis- 
lature, at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  was  issued  a  few  weeks  since.  As  I  believe  this  bulle- 
tin has  come  to  the  notice  of  all  of  you,  a  brief  mention  of  its  pur- 
pose and  scope  will  suffice  here.  The  quarterly  publication  of  this 
bulletin  makes  possible  two  very  desirable  things:  First,  and 
chiefly  perhaps,  the  general  results  of  whatever  investigations  the 
bureau  may  undertake  can  be  given  promptly  to  the  public,  \i^ith- 
out  waiting  for  the  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  year — which, 
however,  still  remains  for  the  detailed  and  complete  presentations 
in  more  permanent  form.  Thus,  in  our  first  bulletin  we  could  give 
the  summaries  of  the  returns  from  labor  organizations  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  just  as  soon  as  they  were  received  and  compiled. 
In  that  number,  too,  we  published  the  labor  laws  enacted  by  the 
last  legislature  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  session. 
In  the  second  place,  the  bulletin  is  a  most  convenient  vehicle  for 
the  presentation  in  convenient  form  of  a  number  of  matters  of 
interest  to  the  industrial  world,  which  are  scarcely  appropriate  for 
an  annual  statistical  report.  Thus,  in  our  first  bulletin  we  pre- 
sented summaries  of  court  decisions  upon  labor  questions,  many  of 
which  are  of  interest  and  importance  to  working  people  and  others. 
Other  similar  subjects  are  collective  agreements  between  employers 
and  employees,  a  concise  review  of  the  grain  shovelers  strike  at 
Buffalo,  short  labor  notes  and  so  on.  Finally,  such  a  publication, 
as  pointed  out,  I  notice,  by  the  president  of  this  association  at  the 
last  annual  convention,  serves  to  present  our  work  in  more  popular 
form.  The  expert  may  be  perfectly  willing  to  select  the  materials 
he  wants  from  out  the  mass  of  a  detailed  annual  report,  but  to  the 
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laymen,  who  are  much  in  the  majority,  concise  results,  plainly 
stated,  and  contemporary  affairs  are  of  more  interest,  and  far  more 
attractive.  And  everything  which  increases  the  circulation  of  the 
results  of  our  work,  is  certainly  useful.  Now,  the  points  I  have 
suggested  concerning  the  bulletin  are  general  in  character  and  such 
as  would  properly  occur  to  any  one  acquainted  with  this  kind  of 
work.  But  I  want  to  add  that  the  very  encouraging  reception  given 
to  our  first  issue  and  the  favorable  criticism  which  it  has  met,  make 
it  plain  that  those  points  are  not  merely  theory,  but  real  matters  of 
fact. 

In  conclusion  of  my  report  as  to  the  current  work  of  the  New 
York  Bureau,  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  Free  Employment 
Bureau  in  New  York  City  which  continues  its  work  as  usual. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Illinois :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  of 
New  York  whether  the  13,000  schedules  sent  out  covered  all  thp 
manufactures  of  the  State? 

Mr.  McMackin:  They  embraced  all  that  we  could  gather  of 
those  employing  not  less  than  ^\q  people. 

Mr.  Ross:  Now  what  percentage  of  manufacturers  and  labor 
organizations  to  which  you  sent  schedules  have  filled  out  and  re- 
turned them  ? 

Mr.  McMackin:  We  cannot  tell  that  yet.  The  manufacturers' 
returns  are  not  returnable  until  the  15th  of  July. 

Secretarj^:  Michigan  Bureau,  the  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Cox,  Com- 
missioner. 

Secretary:  Michigan  Bureau,  the  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Cox,  Com- 
missioner. 

Michigan. — Mr.  Cox:  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  brief  in  report- 
ing the  work  of  our  bureau  for  the  past  year.  We  believe  that  we 
have  just  cause  to  feel  proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
bureau,  both  in  securing  statisticial  information  and  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  tlic  State  factory  inspection  laws.  Through  the  liberality 
of  the  lavst  session  of  the  legislature  the  department  receives  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $15,000  per  year  for  factory  inspection  and 
$8,000  per  year  for  the  gathering  of  labor  statistics  and  expenses 
of  the  bureau.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  pays  the  chief  and 
his  deputy's  salary  from  the  general  fund — $2,000  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  $1,500  in  the  second.  The  general  fund  also  provides 
for  the  printing  of  5,000  annual  reports  and  all  other  expenses  of 
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printing  and  stationer}',  which  in  total  now  gives  us  .about  $35,000 
per  year  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  bureau.  A  new  mire  inspec- 
tion law  was  created  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500  per 
year,  which  was  also  placed  under  the  supemsion  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  for  enforcement.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  some  seven  different  bills,  affecting  the  interest  of  labor 
and  the  gathering  of  statistics  were  enacted  into  laws.  * 

This  year  we  are  making  an  extraordinary  effort  to  determine 
the  average  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  of  the  State  and  to 
determine  the  condition  of  mercantile,  mining  and  manufacturing 
interests  as  compared  with  past  years.  From  a  recent  resume  of 
the  reports  gathered  by  special  canvassers  and  correspondence,  a 
very  prosperous  condition  will  be  shown  including  a  decisive  in- 
crease in  the  wages  of  many.  ' 

The  industrial  condition  and  outlook  for  Michigan  is  the  best 
that  it  has  been  for  many  years,  while  the  number  of  factories  en- 
rolled have  increased  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred.  New  coal, 
iron  and  copper  mines  have  been  opened  up  and  put  into  operation, 
while  eight  new  beet  sugar  factories  have  been  erected  within  the 
past  year.  A  large  number  of  most  excellent  beds  of  marl  and  clay 
banks  have  been  discovered  and  tested,  and  several  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement  are  now  being  erected  and  will  soon  be  in 
operation. 

The  department  has  been  most  kindly  treated  and  encouraged 
by  the  manufacturers,  press  and  trades  unions  of  the  State,  while 
the  mechanics  and  laborers  everywhere  have  given  us  a  helping  hand 
in  the  gathering  of  statistics  this  3^ear. 

Secretary:  Kansas  Bureau,  the  Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner. 

Kansas. — Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President,  the  fourteenth  annual 
report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  which  covers  the  current  work  at  the 
present  time  is  now  about  ready  for  the  printer.  The  subjects  of 
investigation  are: 

1.  Comparison  between  appraisement  and  assessments  of  pro- 
bated estates. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  tax  investigation  made  by  the  bu- 
reau last  year,  but  has  to  do,  more  especially,  with  personal  prop- 
erty. The  investigation  covers  nine  counties  and  shows  the  ap- 
praisement of  390  estates  in  the  Probate  Court,  their  total  ap- 
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praised  value  being  $1,059,603.88,  and  their  total  assessed  valnatiori 
is  $85,225.10  or  8.04  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value.  In  addition 
is  shown  the  amount  of .  appraisement  over  assessment,  the  tax-levy, 
per  cent,  assessed  valuation  of  appraised  value,  agreed  basis  of  as- 
sessment, amount  of  taxes  paid,  amount  of  taxes  if  assessed  at 
agreed  basis,  amount  of  taxes  if  assessed  according  to  law,  and 
amount  of  taxes  lost  by  violation  of  law.  The  kind  or 
character  of  the  property  is  shown,  classified  as  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  the  latter  being  grouped  under  the  heads : 

1.  Goods  and  chattels. 

2.  Bonds,  mortgages  and  other  securities. 

3.  Debts  and  accounts. 

4.  Moneys,  bank  bills  and  other  circulating  mediimi. 

This  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value,  as  it  points  out  the  kind  of 
property  that  escapes  taxation  most  easily.  The  story  is  full  of 
startling  details. 

In  addition  to  the  taxation  story  on  probated  estates,  a  com- 
parison is  shown  between  the  assessable  value  and  assessed  valuation 
of  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns  of  the  State.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  concerns  considered,  it  is  found  that  they  pay 
taxes  on  but  11.07  per  cent,  of  their  assessable  value.  We  propose 
to  keep  hammering  away  at  this  subject  until  some  of  the  iniquities 
of  our  tax  system  shall  be  wiped  off  the  statute  book  and  out  of 
existence. 

Wage-earners :  The  usual  investigation  is  made  into  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  wage-earners  of  our  State,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  earnings,  cost  of  living  and  savings,  making  com- 
parison of  these  items  as  between  owners  of  homes  and  rent-payers 
of  those  who  work  at  like  occupations  and  under  like  conditions. 
Some  interesting  facts  are  developed.  For  instance,  it  is  found 
that  the  cost  of  living  of  the  home  owners  is  73.1  per  cent,  of  their 
earnings,  while  the  cost  of  living  of  the  rent-payers  is  87.9  per 
cent,  of  their  earnings.  The  home  owners  save  29.9  per  cent,  of 
their  earnings,  while  the  rent-payers  save  but  23.3  per  cent,  of  their 
earnings  and  66.1  per  cent,  of  the  home  owners  report  a  saving, 
while  but  31.2  per  cent,  of  the  rent-payers  report  savings.  The  rent 
payers  expend  an  average  of  15  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  for  rent. 

^Manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns:  The  work  of  the  bn- 
reau  along  the  line  of  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  is  taken 
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up  following  the  lines  usually  investigated.  Studies  are  made  of 
the  profit  and  loss  in  their  operation,  their  taxes,  wages  paid  and 
many  other  details. 

Statistics  of  State  Institutions:  An  interesting  chapter  tells 
of  the  number,  value  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  our  State  institu- 
tions in  a  manner  that  shows  to  every  tax-payer  at  a  glance  the  story 
of  the  State's  money  and  what  becomes  of  it.  Among  other  things 
it  is  shown  that  we  have  seventeen  State  institutions  whose  total 
value  is  $9,580,057.00  inclusive  of  the  State  capital  building  which 
has  cost  up  to  date  $2,605,400.00. 

These  institutions  require  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,063,667 
for  maintenance.  The  total  assessable  property  in  the  State  is 
$325,889,747 — for  taxation  purposes — and  this  on  agreed  basis  of 
about  33.1  per  cent,  or  an  actual  basis  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  real  value  of  the  property.  The  levy  made  by  the  legislature 
for  1900  is  6.25  mills.  Eight  of  our  State  institutions  are  under 
•  ontrol  of  one  body — State  Board  of  Charities — ^who  handle  29.4 
per  cent,  of  our  State  taxes.  These  and  other  facts  of  interest 
to  every  tax-payer  in  the  State  are  brought  out  and  discussed. 

Factory  Inspection :  The  efforts  of  our  department  this  year  in 
the  line  of  factory  inspection  have  been  largely  turned  toward  hav- 
ing incorporated  into  our  new  law  provisions  requiring  and  govern- 
ing the  same.  The  old  law  governing  this  department  simply  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  "visit  and  inspect  factories, 
workshops,  mines,  etc.,"  without  prescribing  any  of  his  duties  or 
defining  and  feature  of  his  work.  He  had  no  power  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  his  recommendations,  in  fact  had  no  authority  to  make 
reconmiendations,  so  the  energies  of  the  department  were  turned 
toward  securing  a  better  factory  inspection  law,  and  in  this  we  were 
successful.  We  now  have  an  up-to-date  factory  inspection  law, 
with  the  labor  commissioner  authorized  to  act  as  factory  inspector 
and  better  work  can  be  promised  in  the  future. 

Sociology :  Under  this  head  we  have  grouped  a  number  of  art- 
icles from  able  writers  discussing  the  subjects,  "How  can  the  labor 
bureaus  best  aid  in  determining  the  true  relation  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  what  investigations  would  best  aid  in  securing  this  re- 
sult?" and  "The  relation  of  the  labor  bureaus  to  the  labor  move- 
ment." The  articles,  we  believe,  are  well  worth  consideration  by 
all  economic  students. 
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Labor  legislation  and  decisions:  Presented  under  tiiis  caption 
we  have  all  the  laws  affecting  the  interests  of  labor  passed  at  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature  of  1898-99,  as  well  as  many  decisions  of 
courts  throughout  the  country  in  which  labor  laws  have  been  de- 
cided. 

State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry :  Without  doubt  the  great- 
est work  of  our  bureau  was  the  effort  which  secured  the  repeal  of 
the  old  law,  under  which  the  bureau  was  operated  and  in  its  stead 
secured  the  enactment  of  an  up-to-date  law  carrying  with  it  a  pro- 
vision increasing  the  annual  appropriation  for  this  bureau  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  per  cent,  also,  absolutely  divorcing  the  de- 
partment from  politics  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  Governor's  m^- 
sage  recommending  the  abolishment  of  the  bureau  seconded  by  a 
score  of  politicians  who  thought  we  were  doing  too  much  good  in 
the  world.  Its  best  feature,  perhaps,  is  the  creation  of  the  State 
Society  of  Labor  and  Industry,  a  body  which  is  composed  of  del- 
egates elected  by  the  various  labor  organizations  of  the  State,  who 
meet  annually,  and  among  other  things,  elect  a  commissioner  and 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrv.  These 
officers  are  sworn  in  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  perform  the  usual 
duties  in  the  collection  of  statistics  and  factory  inspection,  as  well 
as  being  authorized  to  enforce  all  labor  laws  of  the  State.  The  new 
law  authorizes  the  printing  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  nor  more 
than  ten  thousand  annual  reports.  Six  thousand  will  be  printed 
this  year  for  free  distribution.  The  reports  shall  contain  not  more 
than  six  hundred  pages.  The  appropriation  for  the  biennial  period 
of  1900  and  1901  is  $6,520  per  annum,  itemized  as  follows: 

Salary  of  Commissioner $1,500 

Salary  of  Assistant  Commissioner 1,200 

Salary  of  Stenographer 720 

Postage  and  expressage 800 

Special  agents  and  other  assistants 800 

Traveling  and  incidental  expenses 1,500 

I  have  been  asked  to  explain  briefly  the  provisions  of  this  new 
law,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  it  better  than  by  reading  one 
of  the  sections.  The  law  provides  for  the  manner  in  which  del- 
egates shall  be  elected  and  their  proportion. 

Section  1.  Whenever  seven  or  more  laborers,  workingmen,  min- 
ers of  coal,  zinc  or  other  minerals  for  wages,  mechanics,  railway 
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laborers  or  other' wage-earners  are  now  organized  or  shall  hereafter 
organize  as  a  labor  association  or  labor  society,  in  any  county,  city, 
or  other  municipality  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting,  studying  and  disseminating  statistics  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry, or  for  the  investigation  of  economic,  commercial  or  indus- 
trial pursuits,  or  for  the  improvement  and  promotion  of  the  various 
branches  of  labor  represented  by  such  associations  or  societies,  or 
for  other  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  in  this  act  said  association 
or  society  shall  be  authorized  to  choose  one  delegate  for  the  first 
fifty  members  or  fraction  thereof  and  one  delegate  for  each  addi- 
tional one  hundred  members  or  majority  fraction  thereof  to  repre- 
sent such  association  or  society  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Society  of  Labor  and  Industry,  md  said  delegate  or  delegates  shall 
be  duly  certified  under  oath  as  elected  on  the  above  basis,  by  the 
presiding  officer  and  secretary  of  such  association  or  society ;  such 
delegate  or  delegates  shall  be  admitted  to  and  become  members  of 
the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry,  until  the  first  Monday  in 
Pobruary  next  following,  or  until  their  successors  shall  have  been 
chosen  and  admitted. 

That  constitutes  the  manner  in  which  the  society  is  formed. 
Having  been  once  elected,  the  delegates  are  members  of  the  society 
for  one  year  and  attend  annual  or  special  meetings  that  may  be 
held.  Annual  meetings  are  held,  and  at  such  meetings  it  would  be 
proper,  and  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  law,  for  the 
members  of  the  society  to  take  up  and  discuss  all  economic  ques- 
tions and  questions  of  vital  interest  to  them  in  the  State  and  whicli 
may  be  identified  with  their  peculiar  character,  thus  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  and  to  shape,  in  a  measure, 
those  questions  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Now  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  society,  as  has  been 
noted,  among  other  features  is  the  requirement  of  investigation  of 
strikes,  of  labor  difficulties.  It  is  also  made  the  dutv  of  the  com- 
missioner  of  the  bureau  to  cause  to  be  enforced  all  laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  children,  minors  and  women,  and  all  laws  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  health  on  railroads  and  in  other  places, 
and  all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes  now 
in  force  or  that  may  be  enacted. 

You  have  all  had,  perhaps,  some  difficulty  with  this  feature  of 
police  power  coming  in  conflict  with  the  collection  of  ^tn*'-tir^ 
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While  there  may  be  some  apprehension  on  that  score,  so  far  we 
have  had  no  conflict  in  our  State.  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  the 
two  propositions  separate  as  far*  as  possible.  Onr  societies  which 
form  this  State  society  give  it  their  hearty  co-operation  and  en- 
dorsement. We  have  some  200  organizations  in  the  State  and  they 
have  turned  out  liberally  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
We  have  everv  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  further  diffi- 
culty,  or  at  least,  no  more  difficulty  in  operating  the  bureau  under 
this  law  than  there  would  be  under  the  old  one.  But  I  believe  we 
have  this  advantage — that  there  will  be  a  warmer  feeling  and  a 
closer  co-operation  between  the  laboring  people  for  whom  labor 
bureaus  are  created,  and  this  bureau  for  the  reason  that  thev  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  commissioner,  that  his  work  is 
perhaps  closer  to  them,  and  with  careful  purpose  on  his  part  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  conflict  of  other  interests  can  be  avoided.     Our 
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work  so  far  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  as  yet  I  am  not  persuaded 
but  it  will  be  as  good  as  any  other  law  in  carrying  out  this  work. 

Secretary :  North  Carolina  Bureau,  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Faison,  As- 
sistant Commissioner. 

North  Carolina. — Mr.  Faison :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen ; 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
work  of  our  bureau,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  just  begun.  Last 
month  we  commenced  the  work  of  getting  up  a  report  for  this  year, 
a  change  in  the  administration  having  resulted  in  new  officials  in 
the  bureau.  I  might  report,  however,  the  change  in  the  law  in  re- 
ference to  the  bureau,  enacted  by  our  last  legislature,  providing 
that  hereafter  the  labor  commissioner  shall  be  elected  bv  vote  of 
the  people,  going  on  the  State  ticket,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  An- 
other change  made  was  the  placing  of  all  the  State  printing  and 
approval  of  all  the  bills  of  the  State  printers  in  the  hands  of  the 
bureau,  and  changing  the  name  to  the  "Bureau  of  Labor  and  Print- 
ing' in  the  place  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Our  work  is  not 
as  extensive,  of  course,  as  that  of  the  bureaus  of  other  States,  our 
interests  being  largely  agricultural ;  but  we  are  beginning  to  manu- 
facture to  some  extent.  We  have  now  in  North  Carolina  something 
like  200  cotton  factories  and  a  large  number  of  tobacco  factories. 
However,  having  been  out  of  the  work  for  two  years,  I  am  not  in 
position  now  to  give  any  facts  in  reference  to  the  statistics  of  labor 
in  the  State  and  will  therefore  ask  to  make  a  written  report. 
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Secretary :  Maine  Bureau,  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Com- 
missioner. 

Maine. — Mr.  Matthews:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  My 
report  on  the  current  work  of  oup  bureau  will  necessarily  be  brief, 
from  the  fact  that  our  report  is  issued  at  the  close  of  each  calendar 
year,  and  has  not  yet  been  entirely  formulated.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  making  investigations  of  the  manufactures  on  the  same 
lines  as  last  year.  Investigations  are  also  in  progress,  through  spe- 
cial agents,  of  the  lumber  industry,. and  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustries of  the  State.  The  forestry  of  Maine  is  one  of  its  most 
valuable  inheritances.  We  have,  in  round  numbers,  13,500,000 
acres  of  timber  land.  The  primeval  woods  of  Maine  accordingly, 
will  cover  an  extent  seven  times  larger  than  that  of  the  famous 
Black  Forests  of  Germany,  at  its  largest  expanse  in  modern  times. 
The  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  could  be 
lost  together  in  our  northern  forests  of  Maine  and  still  have  about 
each  a  margin  of  wilderness  sufficiently  wide  to  make  its  exploration 
without  a  compass  a  work  of  desperate  adventure  to  an  inexperi- 
enced woodsman.  The  various  branches  of  industry  growing  out 
of  the  lumber  business  of  the  State,  furnish  employment  to  at 
least  30,000  men.  With  the  limited  means  at  my  disposal,  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  immense  interest  can  be  only  tentative,  but,  it 
is  hoped  that  many  valuable  facts  may  be  obtained.  The  growth 
and  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper  business  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  been  phenomenal.  A  great  number  of  new  plants 
have  been  erected,  and  the  expenditures  made  involve  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  1895  about  $13,000,000  were  invested  in  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  in  Maine,  and  employment  given  di- 
rectly to  upward  of  5,000  men  in  these  twin  industries.  Indirectly, 
a  much  larger  number  is  kept  busy,  when  one  considers  the  cutting 
of  the  trees  in  the  forest,  the  driving  of  the  logs  down  the  rivers 
to  the  pulp  mills,  and  the  various  processes  undergone.  The  best 
wood  for  pulp  is  spruce,  and,  while  northern  Maine  abounds  with 
this  article,  the  question  naturally  arises,  will  the  supply  long  hold 
out  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demands  made  upon  it  ?  Mills  are 
constantly  being  erected,  and  it  is  expected  that  our  investigations 
will  show  an  immense  increase  in  the  pulp  and  paper  business  since 
our  last  investigation  in  1895.  These  investigations  constitute  the 
more  important  current  work  of  our  bureau.     I  am  happy  to  be 
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ab!«  to  state  that  the  relations  between  eapital  and  labor  are  gen- 
erally amicable,  and  that  labor  troubles  have  thus  far,  during  thp 
present  year,  been  limited  to  two  or  three  places  in  the  State,  and 
have  been  of  short  duration.  Labor  ia  generally  employed  at  fair 
wages,  and  the  ontlook  for  general  business  is  very  favorable. 
Maine's  immense  resources  are  coming  to  be  known  and  appre- 
ciated, and  it  is  not  a  too  optimistic  view  which  wc  take,  when  we 
predict  a  bright  future  for  our  glorious  State.  Allow  me  here, 
gentlemen,  to  e.tpress  niv  appreciation  of  the  honor  done  us  by  your 
brief  visit  to  Elaine,  and  my  regret  that  you  are  not  able  to  spend 
mere  time  within  our  borders,  as  I  am  convinced,  from  the  favor- 
able opinions  30U  have  already  expressed,  that  a  fuller  observation 
of  our  resources  of  sea  and  shore,  of  mountains,  woods,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  would  impnss  you  with  the  fact  that  Maine  is  a  good  State 
to  live  in  as  well  as  to  be  bom  in. 

Secretary:  Minnesota  Bureau,  the  Hon.  Martin  F.  McHale, 
Commissioner. 

MiNNKsoTA. — Mr.  McHale:  Mr,  President  and  Fellow  Com- 
missioners, tliis  is  my  first  experience  as  a  labor  commissioner  in 
convention,  and  thcn'fore  I  cannot  be  expecte<l  to  have  so  well  in 
hand  this  work  as  those  who  are  older  in  this  line  of  labor.  How- 
ever, [  have  prepared  an  outline  of  current  work  of  the  MinnesoW 
Bureau. 

"For  the  cnrn-nt  year  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Ijabor  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  factory  inspection.  The  bureau  is  also 
giving  considerable  attention  to  the  labor  field,  believing  it  to  be 
the  primary  end  of  the  bureau's  cn-ation.  Besid^'s  the  work  of 
ins(M.'cfing  labor  employment  establishments  the  bureau  is  seeking 
to  obtain  information  on  subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
social,  educational  and  financial  interests  of  our  working  people. 
For  instance,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  per  month,  per  week  and 
per  day  to  each  clii.'^s  of  workers,  and  also  average  earnings  for  thi>^' 
paid  by  the  piece  and  the  number  in  each  class.  This  work,  if  kept 
up,  will  furnish  a  valuable  comparison  of  the  rate  of  earnings  from 
year  to  year.  Another  subject  is  technical  education.  How  many 
employees  possess  this  valuable  qualification  in  the  various  tradt^ 
and  occupations. 

"How  many  employees  own  their  homes,  and  how  many  of  the?f 
homes  are  encuml>ered  are  suliiccts  under  invest iffation. 
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''As  directed  by  the  last  legislature,  the  bureau  is  making  an 
effort  to  determine  the  amount  of  Sunday  labor  performed  by  es- 
tablishments employing  labor  throughout  the  State.  The  results 
of  investigations  along  this  line  show  that  out  of  2,295  establish- 
ments thus  far  inspected  180,  or  about  8  per  cent,  per  form  a  portion 
of  their  work  on  Sunday.  The  chief  industries  in  which  Sunday 
work  is  found  are  as  follows:  Machine  shops,  bakeries,  breweries, 
express  and  storage  companies,  printing  establishments,  gas  works, 
light,  heat  and  power  plants  and  switch  yards.  The  amount  of 
work  done  in  machine  shops  on  Sunday  is  relatively  small,  con- 
sisting only  of  urgent  repairs.  In  bakeries  the  amount  of  work 
varies  from  three  to  five  hours,  and  in  connection  with  these  estab- 
lishments we  must  consider  the  fact  that  bakers  work  Sunday  night 
instead  of  Saturday  night,  when  bakeries,  as  a  rule,  are  closed. 

''Express  and  storage  companies  generally  run  one  or  two  wagons 
the  entire  day.  The  other  industries  mentioned  perform  a  small 
portion  of  their  work  on  Sunday,  the  time  varying  from  three  to 
six  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  light,  heat  and  power  plants, 
the  employees  of  these  industries  working  for  the  most  part  the  en- 
tire day.  Sunday  work  in  switch  yards  is  comparatively  small,  con- 
sisting of  that  performed  by  one  or  two  employees  to  attend  to  switch 
lamps. 

"From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  labor  performed 
on  Sunday  is  relatively  small,  the  highest  percentage  being  found  in 
the  light,  heat  and  power  plants,  where  Sunday  work  is  14  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  work  performed  during  the  week.  In  bakeries,  ma- 
chine shops,  express  companies,  etc.,  Sunday  work  amounts  to  from 
3  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  week's  work. 

"Other  ground  being  covered  is  the  number  of  minors  at  work 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years,  the  number  under  14  years, 
the  occupation  of  each  and  their  hours  of  labor.  The  bureau  has 
already  taken  up  an  investigation  of  the  mines  and  mining  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  This  work  is  practically  completed.  The  report 
of  this  industry  will  show  many  new  facts  and  figures,  and  the  whole 
subject  will  be  treated  in  detail.  The  production  of  iron  ore  in 
Minnesota  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
State  at  large,  but  particularly  to  our  working  people,  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mines  open  to  them  new  avenues  of  employment. 
The  production  of  stone  and  its  importance  as  one  of  the  State's 
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industries  will  likewise  be  taken  np.  The  lumber  business,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  State,  will  also  be  covered, 
beginning  with  the  timber  standing  in  the  forests  to  the  lumber 
piled  in  the  yards  ready  for  shipment. 

"This  is  the  first  regular  attempt  made  in  the  State  to  obtain 
information  upon  these  two  important  industries.  A  considerable 
share  of  the  work  in  both  investigations  has  already  been  done. 

"The  bureau  will  look  into  the  question  of  convict  labor  in  the 
State's  penal  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  existing 
conditions. 

^Tff  time  and  means  allow,  the  bureau  will  probably  make  an 
effort  to  determine  the  amount  and  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  State.  This  line,  if  carried  out,  will  be  done  in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  complaints  upon  the  failure  of  the  State  to 
furnish  this  class  of  information,  such  as  some  of  the  other  States 
are  doing. 

"The  subject  of  child  labor  is  receiving  the  careful  attention  of 
the  bureau,  with  the  result  that  it  is  reduced  within  very  narrow 
limits. 

Throughout  the  State  child  labor,  or  minors  at  work  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  This  is  a  most  encourag- 
ing condition  and  furnishes  evidence  of  the  social  improvement  and 
enlightenment  of  our  people." 

In  conclusion  I  will  add  that  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau 
remains  as  formerly,  $12,'^00  per  annum,  besides  printing  and  sta- 
tionery supplies.  Of  this  sum  $3,000  is  allowed  for  necessan 
traveling  and  incidental  expenses.  The  organization  of  the  bureau 
consists  of  a  commissioner,  an  assistant  commissioner,  two  deputy 
commissioners,  a  factor}'  inspector  and  two  assistant  factory  in- 
spectors.    A  stenographer  is  also  regularly  employed. 

Sccretar}'':  I  have  received  this  communication  from  the  Hon. 
I.  V.  Barton,  Labor  Commissioner  of  West  Virginia,  which  also 
contains  his  report : 

Hon.  Samuel  B.  Home, 

Secretarv  N'ational  Association  of  Officials, 

Of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
My  Dear  Sir :     As  the  time  of  the  convention  of  our  association 
draws  near,  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say,  I  find  it  impossible  for  me 
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to  attend.  Permit  me  to  express  my  best  wishes  for  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  association  and  trusting  that  your  deliberations 
may  result  in  much  good  and  will  await  the  report  of  the  convention 
with  much  interest.  The  current  work  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
an  investigation  intended  to  show  the  hours  of  labor,  average  daily 
wages  and  the  social  and  educational  conditions  of  workingmen 
and  women  in  different  occupations.  The  conditions  of  the  manu- 
facturers will  be  reported  by  comparative  tables  covering  the  period 
from  1896  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1900.  The  appropriation 
for  the  expense  of  this  office  is  as  follows:  Salary  of  commis- 
sioner, $1,200;  clerk,  $800;  contingent  fund,  $1,000.  Making  a 
total  of  $3,000  per  annum. 

Present  my  compliments  to  the  brethren  and  say  to  them,  I 
greatly  regret  not  being  able  to  meet  with  them  in  Augusta. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  V.  BARTON. 

Secretary :  Perhaps  in  this  connection  I  might  read  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey  who  has  sent  with  it  a  letter 
expressing  his  regrets  for  his  inability  to  be  present  with  us  in  this 
convention. 

Mr.  Conner:  To  facilitate  the  business  of  the  session,  I  move 
that  the  reports  of  commissioners  who  are  not  present  be  referred 
to  the  secretary  for  publication,  without  reading. 

The  convention  so  voted. 

Secretary:  New  Hampshire  Bureau,  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Carroll, 
Commissioner. 

The  President :  He  is  not  present  this  morning,  but  will  submit 
something. 

Secretary:  Virginia  Bureau,  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Montague,  Com- 
missioner. 

Virginia. — Mr.  Montague:  Mr.  President,  in  establishing  a 
Bureau  of  Ijabor  and  Industrial  Statistics  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia  enacted  a  law  giving  a  scope  of  investigation  requiring 
great  diligence,  industry  and  care.  A  new  field  of  investigation  has 
been  opened  in  response  to  the  repeated  demands  of  those  who  saw 
special  need  for  such  a  department,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
collected,  assorted  and  systematized,  statistical  details  relating  to 
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all  departments  of  labor,  penal  institutions,  and  industrial  pursuits 
in  the  State,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  commercial,  social, 
educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  State. 
With  these  facts  before  me  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  department  as  efficient  and  serviceable  as  possible  I  was  com- 
pelled to  investigate  the  details,  plans,  and  operations  of  similar 
departments  of  other  States,  and  apply  them  to  my  own.     I  know 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  digress  but  for  a  moment  to  express  my 
profound  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  those  commissioners  who 
have  so  materially  aided  me  in  starting  the  bureau  along  the  proper 
lines,  and  wish  to  divide  with  each  any  favor  the  forthcoming  re- 
port may  merit.     Especially  do  I  wish  to  thank  our  honored  presi- 
dent, Col.  Wright,  for  the  interest  he  has  sho\ni,  the  kind  words  of 
encouragement  and  the  able  advice  he  has  given  in  starting  Vir- 
ginia's statistical  department.     You  will  not  be  surprised  gentle- 
men when  you  have  received  my  report,  to  find  that  his  kind  and 
genial  coimtenance  graces  the  first  page,  and  I  believe  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  in  saying  it  is  a  fitting  and  appropriate  beginning 
to  any  work  of  a  statistical  nature.     (Applause). 

The  first  annual  report  of  Virginia's  Bureau  will  contain  in  one 
publication  the  reports  of  1898  and  1899,  because  in  starting  the 
work  it  was  deemed  best  and  prudent  to  unite  the  two  reports  as 
much  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  compilation  of  the  report  of  189S 
had  necessarily  to  be  devoted  in  classifying  and  arranging  matters 
in  order  that  the  work  of  the  department  should  first  assume  a  prac- 
tical and  intelligent  beginning.  There  being  no  distinct  depart- 
ment of  immigration  for  Virginia,  I  have  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting  the  attention  of  homeseekers,  briefly  set  forth  the  varied 
natural  and  acquired  resources  of  the  State,  in  connection  with 
other  general  and  county  statistics. 

Labor  being  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  and  agriculture  the  prin- 
cipal employment  of  labor,  that  industry  has  been  given  the  first 
place  in  my  report.  It  embodies  chiefly  the  price  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  farm  products  of  1898,  together  with  the 
average  size  of  farms,  number  of  farm  hands,  and  the  average  wages 
of  farm  and  domestic  labor. 

In  securing  information  concerning  farm  products,  price  and 
cost  of  production  the  usual  difficulties  were  encountered,  as  no 
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very  exact  system  of  book-keeping  is  universal  among  the  farmers. 
While  the  figures  tabulated  in  some  instances  show  an  absolute  loss 
to  the  producer,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  upon  the  industry  of 
the  farmer  or  an  argument  against  Virginia.  It  does  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  figures  given  in  some  cases  are  largely  guess  work, 
and  in  several  instances  to  be  perfectly  absurd.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  when  the  farmers  realize  the  importance  of  the 
statistics,  and  being  called  upon  for  information  they  will  in  future 
give  more  attention  to  this  matter  and  furnish  the  department  with 
better  and  more  accurata  returns. 

The  next  important  industry  is  that  of  manufactures,  of  which 
as  complete  a  report  is  given  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  by  the  cor- 
respondence method.  Blanks  were  sent  to  1,182  operators  of  manu- 
facturing plants ;  690  were  returned.  Of  these  394  were  tabulated, 
and  the  remaining  296  were  found  to  be  insuflBcient  for  use,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  meagre  data  contained  therein,  or  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  establishments  were  not  in  active  operation  du- 
ring the  period  covered  by  the  interrogatories. 

The  investigation  embraces  a  comparative  statement  of  the  years 
1896  and  1897  regarding  the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  the  total 
value  of  stock  or  material  used,  total  value  of  supplies  used,  total 
number  of  days  in  operation,  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  the  cap- 
ital invested,  and  the  average  daily  wages  and  hours  of  labor  per 
day  in  forty  of  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State. 

The  department  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  through  blanks,  the 
true  condition  of  the  wage-earners  connected  with  the  princi>.al 
railwayp,  street  car  lines,  and  mines  of  the  State.  A  chapter  has 
been  devoted  to  organized  labor  in  the  State  relative  to  the  form, 
scope  and  purpose  of  each  particular  trade  having  a  distinct  organ- 
ization, hours  of  labor  which  prevail  in  different  trades,  considered 
together  with  a  statement  concerning  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and 
the  benefits  derived  from  membership  in  trade  unions  and  kindred 
organizations. 

The  last  and  one  of  the  principal  featues  of  the  report  is  a  digest 
of  the  labor  laws  of  the  State.  Virginia's  Bureau  has  been  appro- 
priately called  the  "Baby  Bureau."  It  is  not  only  infantile  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  latest  creation  in  the  chain  of  bureaus  which 
has  now  reached  some  thirty-two  in  number,  but  in  its  appropria- 
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tion  also.  Our  annual  appropriation  is  only  $1,200,  which,  hew- 
ever,  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  which  is  $800 
per  annum.  The  printing  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  the 
State  printer,  and  is  not  deducted  from  our  appropriation. 

Secretary :  Wisconsin  Bureau,  the  Hon.  Halford  Erickson,  Com- 
missioner. 

Wisconsin. — Mr.  Erickson:  Mr.  President,  the  last  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Wisconsin  was  due  last  fall  and  as  far  as  the  bureau 
is  concerned  was  completed  in  time.  Its  publication,  however,  was 
delayed  until  last  winter  owing  to  the  rush  of  work  in  the  printer's 
department. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  includes  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  cost  of  growing  com  and  grain  generally  in  Wis- 
consin and  the  relation  of  this  cost  to  the  prices  of  the  products. 
Part  II  relates  to  factory  inspection  and  shows  the  work  done  and 
investigations  carried  on  through  the  factory  inspectors.  Part  III 
relates  to  our  manufacturing  interests  and  includes  returns  from 
industrial  establishments  for  the  years  1896-97. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  said  about  the  condition  upon  the 
American  farm.  While  what  has  been  said  has  not  been  entirely 
one-sided,  the  purpose  of  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
to  point  out,  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmer  is  far  from 
what  it  ought  to  be,  in  fact,  worse  than  that  of  any  other  class.  In 
most  cases  this  conclusion  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  low 
or  falling  prices  of  grain  alone.  Prices  of  late  years  have  usually 
been  compared  with  prices  a  few  years  back  and  the  difference,  or 
fall,  used  as  a  proof,  not  only  to  show  the  existence  of  an  agricul- 
tural depression,  but  also,  as  a  measure,  of  the  extent  of  this  de- 
pression. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  course  of  prices  alone  of  a  com- 
modity is  not  always  a  safe  indication  of  the  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry by  which  this  commodity  is  produced.  In  the  first  place  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  producer  may  have  changed.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  industry  which  has  derived  greater  benefits  from  science 
and  invention  than  agriculture.  Chemistry  has  given  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  soil  and  together  with  improved  machinery 
has  made  it  possible  both  to  grow  and  market  the  crops  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  formerly.  That  the  reduced  cost  to  the  producers 
from  these  sources  should  affect  prices  is  only  natural.     It  is  also 
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responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fall  in  the  normal  price  du- 
ring the  past  decade. 

Then  again  agriculture  is  one  of  those  industries  in  which  a 
variety  of  goods  are  produced.  The  farmers  are  as  quick  to  see 
and  grasp  new  opportunities  as  any  other  class.  Except  in  places 
exclusive  grain  raising  has  given  away  to  dairying,  cattle  raising, 
mixed,  fruit,  or  truck  farming.  This  is  the  case  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  change. has  proved  beneficial  from  ever}'  point  of  view. 

In  most  of  the  discussions  of  the  agricultural  problem  the  re- 
duced cost  and  the  substitution  of  products  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  of  minor  importance.  And  it  is  partly  because  of  this 
and  partly  because  little  along  this  line  has,  as  yet,  been  published, 
that  this  inquiry  into  the  expenses  of  growing  certain  crops  was 
made. 

Among  the  crops  included  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  com. 
Without  going  into  details  as  to  the  results  obtained,  a  few  facts, 
relating  to  the  expense  of  growing  wheat  and  com  in  Wisconsin, 
will  be  given.  The  returns  from  410  of  the  most  successful  and 
prosperous  farmers  in  the  State  showed,  that  the  annual  invest- 
ment, that  is,  the  expense  of  labor,  seed,  taxes,  depreciation  of  land, 
machinery  and  horses  used,  feed  and  incidental  outlays  amounted 
to  $6.12  per  acre  for  one  crop  of  wheat  and  $7.91  per  acre  for  one 
crop  of  corn.  To  the  average  yield  the  past  six  years  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  35  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  16  cents  per  bushel 
for  com.  If  to  this  is  added  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  the  value 
per  acre  of  the  machinery  and  horses  used,  the  annual  investment 
and  the  value  of  the  land,  which  foot  up  to  $3.33  per  acre  for  wheat 
and  $3.45  for  com,  the  expenses  for  wheat  would  be  increased  from 
$6.12  to  $9.45  per  acre,  or  from  35  to  54  cents  per  bushel,  and  for 
com  from  $7.91  to  $11.36  per  acre,  or  from  16  to  27  cents  per 
bushel. 

During  the  six-year  period  the  average  price  per  bushel  for  these 
crops  in  the  local  market  or  elevators  was  61  cents  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  and  34  cents  per  bushel  for  com.  When  this  is  increased, 
in  each  case,  by  the  value  of  the  by-products,  at  the  amount  placed 
upon  them  by  the  farmers  themselves,  the  value  per  bushel  is  raised 
to  68  cents  for  wheat  and  40  cents  for  com. 

The  cost  and  value,  respectively,  was  thus  54  and  68  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  27  and  40  cents  per  bushel  in  the 


case  of  com.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  surplus  or  profit  of  14  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  former  and  13  cents  per  bushel  in  the  latter  case. 
As  said  above,  these  are  the  results  of  410  selected  returns.  But 
as  the  yield  in  these  cases  was  considerably  lar^r  than  the  average 
yield  for  the  State  it  also  follows  that  the  surpluses  here  shown  are 
higher  than  the  average  profit  of  theee  products. 

This  is  also  shown  by  the  final  results  as  obtained  from  over  1,500 
returns.  These  returns  were  picked  out  from  the  total  number 
n-ceived,  which  numbered  4,000,  because  they  were  found  to  fairly 
represent  all  classes  of  farmers  in  the  grain  growing  portions  of  the 
State,  and  show  a  smaller  yield  per  acre,'  and  hence,  a  higher  cost 
and  lower  surplus  per  bushel,  than  that  given  above.  The  average 
profit  or  surplus  as  computed  from  the  results  of  all  returns  tabu- 
lattiil  ranged  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  or  used. 
varring  with  the  crop. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  the  various  elements  of  expense,  to  th«- 
total  expense,  the  following  results  were  arrived  at:     The  expense- 
of  labor  was  22.28  per  cent,  of  the  total  expense  for  wheat,  and 
44.45  p(!r  cent,  of  the  total  expense  for  cor 
for  wheat,  and  only  a  fraction  of  one  per 
ciation  of  land,  machiner;',  horses  and 
per  cent  for  wheat  and  22.95  per  cent,  fo 
value  of  machinery  and  horses  used,  and 
nnal  investment,  7.3(5  |>er  cent,  for  whet 
corn ;  of  interest  on  the  value  of  land,  or 
wheat  and  23.24  per  cent,  for  com.     Tli 
for  wheat  apply  also,  with  but  small  vai 
barley  raised  on  the  «ame  land  and  under 

This  investigation  was  made  on  a  basis 
the  ground  fully  The  in^^uines  were  ca 
returns  editwl  in  each  case  The  results 
mitted  to  leading  farmer-  and  experts  and 
whenever  possible  E\er\  precaution  wj 
throughout  the  whole  work ,  and  we  there 
are  reliable  and  may  be  used  with  safety, 
the  farm  the  inclusion  is.  that,  during  ■■ 
period  coven'd,  the  farmers  have,  on  th 
financially,  in  proportion  to  their  investr 
most  other  industries. 
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A  great  deal  of  interesting  data  was  also  collected  by  our  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  past  two  years.  This  data  relates 
mostly  to  the  condition  of  factories  and  workshops  with  reference 
to  the  factory  laws.  Owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  this  bureau 
has  not  been  equipped  with  enough  inspectors,  we  have  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  children  under  the  legal  age  out  of  the 
factories.  Instead  of  decreasing,  child  labor  seemed  to  become 
very  common.  In  order  to  get  at  the  real  condition  in  this  re- 
spect, and  thus  to  show  the  need  of  additional  legislation,  we  de- 
termined early  last  year,  to  take  as  complete  a  census  as  possible 
of  all  children,  16  years  of  age  and  under,  who  were  employed  at 
factory  work,  in  most  of  our  manufacturing  centers.  This  work 
was  also  planned  and  carried  out  on  a  broad  scale.  Each  child 
found  at  work  in  the  places  visited,  was  examined  by  the  inspectors 
as  to  age,  wages  paid,  kind  of  work  done,  time  employed  by  present 
and  previous  employer,  place  of  birth,  school  attendance,  occupation 
of  father,  and  home  conditions  in  general.  In  the  case  of  children 
who  appeared  younger  than  the  age  given,  or  too  weak  for  their 
duties,  the  investigation  was  carried  to  their  homes  and  to  the 
schools  they  had  attended,  whenever  necessary.  This  work  was 
continued  throughout  last  year  and  up  to  the  first  of  April  this 
year.  During  this  time  over  5,600  children  were  examined  and 
about  580  of  these  dismissed  from  work,  mostly  because  of  being 
under  the  legal  age.  The  conditions  thus  revealed  were  laid  be- 
fore the  legislature  last  winter,  and  more  than  an3rthing  else  caused 
the  enactment  of  laws  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors  from  two 
to  seven  and  providing  for  greater  restrictions  in  the  employment 
of  children  and  in  ^he  operation  of  factories  generally. 

Whfit  was  thus  accomplished,  at  this  work,  during  the  first  half 
of  last  yeai:  is  presented  in  our  report  and  among  other  facts  show : 

That  during  this  period  215  establishments,  classified  into  twen- 
ty-five industries  and  employing  in  all  33,805  workers  were  visited ; 
that  of  the  persons  thus  employed  3,360  or  practically  10  per  cent, 
were  under  16  years  of  age  and  of  these  4.6  per  cent,  were  under  14 
vears. 

That  of  those  under  16  years,  62  per  cent,  were  male  and  28  per 
cent,  female. 

That  the  average  weekly  wages,  in  the  industries  covered,  varied 
from  $1.96  to  $3.50,  with  an  average  for  all  of  $2.69  per  week. 
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That  31  per  cent,  had  attended  public  schools  and  58  per  cent. 
parochial  schools,  exclusively;  that  nearly  11  per  cent,  had  at- 
tended both  of  these  classes  of  schools,  and  that  nine  children  had 
not  attended  anv  school. 

That  the  average  period  of  attendance  was  6.5  school-years  for 
public  and  6  school-years  for  parochial  schools. 

That  82  per  cent,  were  bom  in  the  United  States  and  18  per  cent, 
in  foreign  countries. 

That  98.5  per  cent  were  living  with  one  or  both  parents  and  1,5 
per  cent,  with  relatives  or  boarding. 

That  72  per  cent,  reported  the  occupation  of  the  father  as  that 
of  common  laborer  and  27  per  cent,  that  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
skilled  trades. 

That  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  the  1,216  children  who  ap- 
peared young  or  weak,  and  whose  homes  were  visited,  the  parents 
owned  their  home  and  some  other  property  besides. 

That  of  46  per  cent,  the  father  had  regular  employment;  that 
of  21  per  cent,  the  father  was  dead;  and  that  of  32  per  cent,  the 
father  was  either  sick  or  out  of  employment. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  results  which  were  ob- 
tained from  about  one-half  of  the  cases  investigated.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that,  when  complete,  the  returns  will  show  some  changes 
in  the  above  facts. 

Our  manufacturing  statistics  can,  perhaps,  be  beat  explained  by 
stating  that  they  were  intended  to  cover,  for  Wisconsin,  the  same 
ground  as  that,  which  the  report  of  manufactures,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Massachusetts,  covers  for  that  State.  Wisconsin  is  already  among 
the  larger  manufacturing  States  of  the  country  and  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  this  respect.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  statistics  of  this 
kind,  if  continued  from  vear  to  vear.  would  be  of  as  much,  if  not 
ffreater,  value  to  the  State  than  anv  other  work  we  could  have  car- 
ried  out. 

For  our  last  report  we  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  data  for  1896 
and  1897  from  about  1,500  identical  establishments.  This,  how- 
ever, involved  more  work  than  was  expected  and,  in  addition  to  our 
other  duties,  taxes  our  resources  quite  heavily.  As  to  the  condition 
of  our  manufacturing  interests  the  results,  among  other  things, 
show,  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1897  over  the  previous  year  in 
the  amount  of  capital  used  of  7.87  per  cent. ;  in  the  value  of  pro- 
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ducts  9.53  per  cent. ;  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
9.34  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  average  wages  paid  7.31  per  cent. 

The  returns  were  complete,  carefully  edited  and  prepared  for 
the  report.  They  also  cover  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  our  manufacturing  industries  and  about  74  per  cent,  of 
the  total  annual  output.  We  have,  therefore,  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  results  represent,  as  near  as  can  be  deter- 
mined by  this  method,  the  actual  condition  for  the  State.  As  this 
is  our  first  effort  in  this  line  we  do  not  feel  able  from  it  to  estimate, 
either  what  our  groi^-th  has  been  since  the  census  of  1890,  or  to 
foretell  the  approximate  results  of  the  next  census.  Judging  from 
business  conditions  generally  the  increase  in  1897  over  1896  is  the 
largest  increase  in  any  one  year  since  1891-92,  but  will  fall  some- 
what short  of  the  increase  which  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  returns 
of  1898  over  those  of  1897. 

In  collecting  the  material  for  this  part  we  found  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  information  wanted  from  establishments  man- 
aged by  trusts  or  other  combinations  than  from  tliose  under  private 
management.  Individuals  or  private  firms,  while  they  may  dis-' 
like  the  trouble  of  filling  out  the  schedules,  and  to  disclose  certain 
facts  concerning  their  business,  usually  appreciate  our  work  and 
readily,  or  with  a  little  pressure,  supply  all  the  facts  wanted.  N"ot 
so,  however,  with  those  which  are  controlled  by  the  trust.  In  our 
State,  at  least,  the  policy  of  the  trust  is  to  refuse  any  information 
whatever  relating  to  capitalization  and  to  their  volume  of  business, 
and  to  give  the  fewest  facts  possible  regarding  other  parts  of  the 
business.  When  we  apply  to  the  local  managers  we  are  usually 
told  he  has  no  authority  to  make  such  a  report,  and  sometimes  also 
that  even  if  he  had  the  authority  he  could  not  do  so,  because  the 
books  are  kept  at  the  general  offices  which,  as  a  rule,  are  located 
elsewhere.  When  we  apply  to  the  general  offices  there  is  either  a 
flat  refusal  or  a  significant  silence.  If  this  policy  is  to  be  con- 
tinued it  is  easy  to  see  that  other  measures  than  mere  polite  re- 
quests or  persuasion  will  soon  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  data ;  especially  if  the  present  tendencies  towards  combina- 
tions have  come  to  stay.  I  fully  believe  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
requires  serious  consideration  and  which  must  be  solved  before  long 
if  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
As  intimated  already,  our  manufacturing  statistics  will  be  con- 
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tinued.  The  data  for  last  year  is  already  in  and  under  prepara- 
tion. Our  inspectors  are  also  gathering  further  data  relating  to 
the  condition  of  labor  in  factories,  etc.  If  time  permits  it,  other 
work  is  also  likely  to  be  taken  up  later. 

Eeport  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  received  by  mail. 

Mr.  President,  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  was  published  and  distributed  about 
one  month  ago;  copies  were,  as  usual,  sent  to  all  the  commissioners 
of  labor  and  its  contents  are  now,  probably,  pretty  well  known  to 
them. 

As  stated  in  my  report  to  the  convention  of  last  year,  the  begin- 
ning of  my  term  of  office  and  the  fiscal  year  not  being  co-incident, 
there  was  but  seven  months  in  which  to  lay  out  and  execute  the  work 
of  the  year,  consequent!}-,  some  features  of  the  report  that  I  had 
in  contemplation  had  to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  time  in  which  to 
properly  carry  them  out ;  however,  the  report  as  a  whole  will,  I  be- 
lieve, stand  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  previous  years. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  report : 

Part  I — The  Statistics  of  Manufactures.  This  subject  contains 
returns  from  upwards  of  five  hundred  establishments,  but  as  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  from  firms  that  had  not  pre- 
viously reported,  the  presentation  is  limited  to  showing  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  them  for  the  year  1897.  No  comparisons  with 
the  reports  of  the  previous  years  are  made  and  none  will  be  at- 
tempted until  the  work  reaches  such  a  stage  of  development  as  will 
include  substantially  every  establishment  in  the  State  engaged  in 
productive  industry ;  when  that  point  is  reached,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  saying  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  compulsive  law  on  the  sub- 
ject which  was  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  I  be- 
lieve it  soon  will  be,  this  system  of  manufacturing  statistics  will 
become  as  beneficial  to  New  Jersey  as  that  on  which  it  is  modeled, 
is  to  the  great  manufacturing  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Current  graded  wages  with  the  number  of  hours  employed  per 
day  in  upwards  of  forty  occupations  is  given. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State  is  given 
in  tables  of  prices  for  upwards  of  fifty  articles  of  provisions ;  even- 
county  of  the  State  is  represented  in  these  tables  by  returns  from 
several  of  the  leading  towns  in  each.     Under  railroad  transports- 
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tion  in  New  Jersey  is  given  a  classified  list  of  employees  of  the  steam 
railroads,  who  are  employed  in  the  State,  their  average  daily  or 
monthly  wages  and  annual  earnings  and  the  number  of  days  em- 
ployed during  the  year. 

The  city,  town,  and  county  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  three 
periods  ten  years  apart,  counting  backward  from  1898,  is  given 
with  notes  and  summaries  showing  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  at  each  period. 

A  brief  study  of  trades  unionism  in  which  a  comparison  is  made 
of  the  daily  wages,  hours  of  labor,  number  of  days  employed  during 
the  year,  and  yearly  earnings,  between  an  equal  number  of  union 
and  non-union  men  engaged  in  the  hatters,  cigarmakers,  and  glass 
trades,  completes  part  I. 

Part  II — Part  II  is  taken  up  entirely  with  summary  tables  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Bureau  on  the  occupations  and  earnings  of 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  identical  establishments  at 
two  periods  ten  years  apart ;  of  course,  only  the  data  drawn  from 
New  Jersev  establishments  is  used. 

Part  III — Part  III  contains  the  labor  legislation  of  the  year,  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  States  on  matters  relating  to 
the  employment  of  labor  or  affecting  the  interests  of  wage-earners 
in  the  State;  an  original  article  on  the  ^Tjaw  of  Master  and  Ser- 
vant'^ as  laid  down  in  New.  Jersey ;  a  reprint  of  the  latest  work- 
men's compensation  acts  of  England  and  France,  which  completes 
the  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

X  The  report  of  the  building  and  loan  associations,  which  has  been 
for  nine  years  past  issued  as  part  of  the  bureau  report,  has  been 
this  year  published  as  a  separate  volume  under  its  own  title.  The 
work  of  the  bureau  for  1899  will  be  the  presentation  of  the  statistics 
of  manufacturers ;  an  extended  study  of  the  benefits  of  trades  un- 
ions ;  a  history  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  that  have  occurred  in  the 
State  from  1896  to  as  late  a  date  in  the  current  year  as  it  may  be 
found  practicable  to  csltij  it;  a  comparison  of  the  prices  charged 
for  household  supplies  in  company  stores  with  the  prices  charged 
for  the  same  articles  in  private  merchant  stores  in  the  same  local- 
ities ;  the  cost  of  living  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State  for  1898, 
and  comparisons  with  the  prices  of  1899. 

The  statistics  of  steam  railroad  emplo}Tnent  will  be  gone  into 
with  more  particularity  than  in  the  presentation  of  the  last  year; 
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there  will  also  be  a  presentation  showing  the  conditions  attending 
street  railroad  employment  with  particular  reference  to  the  classi- 
fication of  employees,  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  and  the 
daily  wages  of  each  class. 

The  labor  legislation  enacted  at  the  1899  session  of  the  legislature 
and  the  adjudication  of  the  courts  of  cases  arising  under  the  law  of 
"Master  and  Servant''  will  as  usual,  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
report. 

The  building  and  loan  societies,  which  have  been  for  some  years 
back  to  a  limited  extent  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  were  by 
act  of  the  last  legislature  transferred  to  the  department  of  banking 
and  consequently  the  elaborate  annual  reports  on  these  associations, 
which  the  bureau  has  heretofore  issued,  will  be  discontinued. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  interest  in  the  bureau  and  its 
work  has  increased  very  much  during  the  past  year ;  the  importance 
and  value  to  a  great  manufacturing  State  of  reliable  statistics  show- 
ing from  year  to  year  the  condition  of  its  industries  is  very  gen- 
erally recognized ;  a  vcr}^  gratifying  evidence  of  this  interest  in,  and 
sympathy  with  the  work  is  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature 
providing  a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  answer  such  questions 
as  may  be  asked  in  the  blanks  of  the  bureau  and  also  in  increasing 
the  annual  appropriation  $1,000.     This  legislation  has  caused  a 
very  great  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  bureau;  the  statistics  of 
manufactures  will  this  year  be  based  on  reports  from  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  establishments  while  last  year  there  were  but  five 
hundred  and  soon,  I  confidently  hope,  the  report  of  every  manufac- 
turing establishment  in  the  State,  large  enough  to  make  them 
worthy  of  notice,  will  be  found  among  these  statistics. 

The  salaries  of  the  chief  and  secretary  are  fixed  by  law  at  re- 
spectively $2,500  and  $1,500   per  year. 

The  appropriation,  which  is  independent  of  these  salaries  is  fixed 
at  $5,000  per  year  with  an  allowance  of  $250  for  blanks  and  office 
stationery.  The  printing  of  the  annual  report  is  also  provided  for 
outside  of  the  appropriation.  Salaries  of  clerks  employed  in  the 
office,  and  of  agents  employed  on  the  outside,  postage  and  express- 
age,  and  all  other  expenses  incidental  to  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  bureau  are  paid  out  of  the  appropriation. 

WILLIAM  STAINSBY,  Chief. 
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The  Secretary-Treasurer  submitted  his  report  for  the  past  year, 
which  is  as  follows: 

To  the  National  AasocioHon  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  SlalisUcs : 

Gbntlembn  : 

The  undersigned,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  your  Association, 
herewith  presents  the  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  with  this  Convention. 

By  cash  on  hand  from  last  year $323 

By  membership  dues 80  00 

By  sale  of  Gonvention  Proceedings  , '  184  20 


$267  43 
EXP  END  I TURES. 

To  printing  proceedings $166  40 

To  Herschal  Whittaker,  stenographer 30  00 

To  expressage 40 

To  postage 6  00 

To  printing  programs 4  50 

To  clerical  assistance M)  00 

To  expenses 10  18 


$267  43 
Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  B.  HORNE, 

Secretary-  TVeasarer. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Montague,   the  report   of   the   Secretary- 
Treasurer  was  unanimously  adopted. 


SOCIAL  EVENTS. 


May  11th,  by  previous  arrangement  made  by  Commissioner  Mat- 
thews, of  Maine,  the  delegates  met  at  Old  Orchard,  one  of  Maine's 
famous  seaside  summer  resorts,  where  a  very  pleasant  half-day  was 
spent  in  viewing  the  magnificent  ocean  scenery,  and  a  delightful 
ride  on  the  Orchard  Beach  Branch  railway  was  taken.  Governor 
Powers  and  wife,  who  were  visiting  at  Old  Orchard,  accompanied 
them  on  this  ride. 

At  4:30  P.  M.  the  party  took  train  for  Portland,  where  they 
arrived  at  5 :30,  and  were  met  at  the  station  by  Hon.  M.  X.  Rich, 
Secretary  of  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  they  are  much 
indebted  for  courtesies  extended  them  while  in  Portland.  On 
arrival  at  the  Falmouth  Hotel,  the  headquarters  of  the  party  while 
in  Portland,  they  were  met  by  C.  W.  T.  Goding,  agent  of  the  Casco 
Bay  Steamboat  Company,  who  presented  them  with  tickets  for  an 
evening  excursion  to  Peaks  Island  and  the  theatre  upon  that  island, 
which  was  much  enjoyed. 

May  12th.  on  invitation  of  Mr.  Goding,  a  steamboat  excursion 
down  the  bay  to  Long  Island  was  taken  in  the  forenoon,  affording  a 
view  of  the  magnificent  ocean  and  island  scenery  of  Casco  Bay. 

The  kindness  and  attentions  extended  to  the  party  while  in 
Portland,  particularly  by  Hon.  M.  X.  Rich,  C.  W.  T.  Groding,  Esq., 
and  Landlord  F.  H.  Xunns,  were  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
acknowledged  by  all.  At  5 :30  the  party  left  Portland  for  Augusta, 
where  they  arrived  at  7  :20,  and  were  taken  in  carriages  to  the 
Augusta  House,  their  headquarters.  In  the  evening,  on  invitation 
of  Commissioner  Matthews,  the  party  attended  a  church  wedding, 
that  of  his  daughter.  Among  the  presents  made  to  the  bride  was 
an  elegant  silver  water  pitcher  and  salver,  presented  and  inscribed. 
"Bv  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  Bureaus  of  the  United  States." 

July  13th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  carriage  ride,  tendered  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  by  other  prominent  State 
officials,  was  taken  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Togus,  where  the  party 
were  cordiallv  received  and  entertained  bv  Colonel  S.  II.  Allen, 
Governor  of  the  Home,  and  where  a  few  hours  were  pleasantly  spent 
in  inspecting  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  that  beneficent  institu- 
tion. 

In  the  evening  the  party  attended  a  banquet  given  by  Dr.  John 
F.  Hill,  member  of  the  Governor  s  Council,  and  wife,  at  their  beau- 
tiful residence,  the  former  home  of  James  G.  Blaine.  The  oc^casion 
was  a  notable  one,  and  the  associations  connected  with  the  place 
made  it  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
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Chronology  of  Bureaus. 


SUte. 


When 
organ- 
ized. 


Chief  Officers. 


Incumbency. 


Date. 


United  States. 
California,    . . . 


1884 
1883 


Colorado 1887 


Connecticut, 


1873 


Idaho,    1895 

IlUnoia 1879 

Indiana 1879 


Iowa 1884 

Kansas 1885 

Kentucky 1878 

Maine 1887 

Maryland,   1884 


Massachusetts, 
Michigan 


1869 
1888 


Minnesota, 
Missouri,    . 


1887 


1879 


Carroll  D.  Wright 

W.   G.  Vlncenheller,    ... 

Prank    Hill.     

John    S.    Enos 

John  J.  Tobln,   

George  W.   Waltz 

E.  L.   Fitzgerald.    

F.  V.   Meyers 

C.    J.    Driscoll 

John  W.    Lockln 

Liester   Bodlne,    

J.   W.    Brentllnger 

W.   H.   Klett 

Peter  Jennings 

Jas.  T.  Smith 

James  F.    Babcock, 

Samuel   J.   Starr,    

Arthur  T.   Hadley.    

Samuel    M.   Hotchkiss, 

Robert  J.  Vance.   

S.    B.    Home,    

Harry   E.    Back,    

J.   A.   Czizek.    

F.    H.    B.    McDowell,    .. 

John  S.  Lord,    

George    A.    Schilling,     . 

David  Ross,    

John  Collett 

John    B.    Conner 

William  A.    Peele,    Jr., 
Simeon  J.   Thompson,    . 

John  B.  Conner 

E.    R.   Hutchlns 

J.    R.    Sovereign 

W.  E.  CyBleness,    

C.  F.  Wennerstrum,    ... 

Frank  H.  Betton.    

J.    F.    Todd 

Wm.  G.  Bird     

W.   L».   A.   Johnson 

C.   E.   Bowman,    

C.    T.    Wilson,    

Nicholas   McDowell,    ... 

Liucas  Moore 

Samuel  W.    Matthews, 

Thomas   C.   Weeks,    

Allen  B.   Howard,    Jr., 

Charles  H.   Myers 

J.    D.    Wade,    

Thos.    A.    Smith,    

Henry  K.   Oliver,    

Carrol  D.  Wright 

Horace  Q.  Wadlin 

John  W.  McGrath 

C.  V.  R.  Pond 

A.  H.  Heath 

Henry   A.   Robinson,    .. 

Charles  H.   Morse 

Joseph   L.   Cox 

John    Lamb 

J.  P.  McGaughey 

Li.  G.  Powers,    

Martin  F.   McHale 

W.    H.    Hllkene 

H.   J.    Spaunborst 

H.   A.   Newman 

Oscar    Kochtitzky.    .... 


1885 

1S9S-1899 

18» 

1883-1887 

1887-1891 

1891-1895 

1895-1899 

1899 

1887-1889 

1889-1891 

1891-I89S 

1893-1896 

1895-1899 

1899 

1S99 

1873-1874 

1874-1875 

1885-1887 

1887-1^3 

1893-1895 

1895-1899 

1899 

1896 

1879-1881 

1881-1893 

1S93-1897 

1897 

1879-1881 

18S1-1S83 

1883-1896 

1895-1897 

1897 

1884-1890 

1S90-1894 

1894-1900 

1900 

1S85-189S 

1893-1896 

1895-1897 

1897 


IS 


1892-1898 

1896 

1887 

1884  1891 

1892-1896 

1S96-1896 

1898  1900 

1900 

1869-187S 

1873-1888 

1K88 

18S3-18S5 

1885-1887 

1887-1S91 

1891-1898 

1S98-1897 

1897 

1887-1891 

1891 

1891-1899 

1899 

18SO-188S 

18SS-188S 

188S-inS 


Chronology  of  Bureaus — Continued. 


Incumbency. 

When 
oreraa- 
Ized. 

Chief  Officers. 

Bute. 

Dati>. 

Years. 

Montana, 
Nebraska, 


1898 
18S7 


New  Jersey 1878 

New   Hampshire,    1893 

New  York 1883 

North  Carolina 1887 


North  Dakota, 
Ohio.   


1889 


1877 


Pennsylvania, 


1872 


Rhode  Island 1887 

•South  Dakota 1890 

Tennessee.    1S91 


•Utah 1890 

Virginia 1898 

Washington,   1897 


Lee  Meriwether 18S9-1891 

Wlllard  C.  Hall 1891-1898 

Henry   Blackmore,    1893-1895 

Lee    Meriwether 1896-1897 

Arthur  Rozelle 1897-1899 

Thos.  P.  Rlxey 1899 

James  H.   Mills 1898-1897 

J.   H.    Calderhead 1897 

John   Jenkins 1887-1890 

Philip  Andres,    1891-1893 

J.    B.    Erlon,    1893-1895 

J.   H.    Powers.    1896-1897 

S.    J.   Kent 1897 

James  Bishop,    1878-1893 

Charles  H.  Slmmerman 1893-1898 

William    Stalnsby 1898 

.Tohn    W.    Bourlett 1893-1896 

Julian  F.   Trask,    1896-1899 

Lysander  H.   Carroll 1899 

Charles  F.  Peek 1883-1893 

Thomas   J.    Dowllnir .'  1893-1896 

John    T.    McDonough.    1896-1899 

John   McMackln 1899 

W.   N.   Jones 1887-18S9 

John    C.    Scarborough 1889-1893 

B.    R.    Lacy 1893-1897 

James   Y.    Hamrlck,    1897-1899 

B.    R.    Lacy 1899 

H.   T.    Helgesen 1889-1898 

Nelson    Williams.    1893-1896 

A.    H.    Laughlln 1895-1897 

H.    U.  Thomas,    1897 

Harry  J.  Walls.    1877-1881 

Henry   Luskey 1881-1885 

L.  McHugh 1885-1887 

A.   D.   Fasaett ♦ 1887-1890 

John    McBrlde 1890-1892 

W.    T.    Lewis 1892-1896 

William   Ruehrweln,    1896-1898 

John   P.   Jones 1898-1900 

M.    D.   Ratchford 1900 

Thomas  J.    Bigham 1872-1875 

W.   H.    Qrler 1875-1879 

M.   8.    Humphreys 1879-1888 

Joel    B.    McCamant 1883-1887 

Albert  S.   Belles 1887-1895 

James    M.    Clark 1895 

Joslah    B.   Bowdich 1887-1889 

Almon  K.  Goodwin 1889-1893 

Henry  E.   Tlepke 1893 

Frank  Wilder 1890-1891 

Robert  A.    Smith 1891-1893 

Walter  McKay 1893-1895 

S.    A.   Wheeler.    1895 

George    W.    Ford 1891-1893 

.John  B.   Lloyd,    1893-1895 

F.    P.    Clute 1895-1896 

A.  H.   Wood 1896-1897 

A.    D.    Hargls 1897-1899 

R.    A.    Shlflett,    1899 

Joseph    P.    Bache , 1890 

A.   P.    Montague 1898-1900 

James  B.    Doherty 1900 

W.   C.    P.    Adams,    1897 
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OF     THB 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIALS 


OF 


]Bu.i:^e^^u.^  of  L^^t>oi:^- 


Adopted  May  24, 1892,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  as  amended  at 

various  times. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  Association — ^for  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  work,  current  and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus 
of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statistics  and  kindred  departments 
with  which  its  members  are  connected  in  their  respective 
States;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  interchange  ideas, 
and' in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these 
Bureaus  of  Statistics;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation 
and  to  transact  all  such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with 
the.  duties  of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of 
Commissioners  and  Chiefs  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief 
clerks.  All  ex-commissioners  and  ex-deputies  of  such  bureaas 
shall  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  association,  entitled  to 
all  rights  except  election  to  office;  and  all  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their 
election. 
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4.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Secretarv- 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  serve  for 
the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  election,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected. 

5.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually, 
by  ballot,  and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total 
number  cast  shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  \^'hich 
they  were  nominated.  All  officers  shall  serve  for  the  tei-iii  of 
one  3  ear  from  the  time  of  their  election,  or  until  their  suin-es- 
sors  are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective  duties  Im- 
mediately after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  bv  either  sension  or  cor- 
respondence,  agree  upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  pre- 
vious to  the  date  selected,  and  immediately  within  ten  days 
after  such  agreement,  issue  the  official  call  for  the  convention, 
which  must  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  committee  and 
approved  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  member.^, 
to  consist  of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing?  in 
the  State  wherein  the  next  convention  is  to  be  held,  two  mem- 
bers to  be  selected  by  ballot,  and  tjie  President  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  It  shall  have  charge  of  all  pre- 
liminary arrangements  xiertaining  to  each  convention  that 
occurs  during  the  term  of  said  committee.  The  Executive 
Committee  shall  have  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the 
g^ame,  occasioned  bv  whatever  cause. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  Association  will  be  five 
dollars  i)er  year  for  each  State  represented,  and  as  much  more 
as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  maintenance  of  the  Association; 
provided,  that  the  maximum  cost  of  said  respective  membrr- 
S'hip  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  yi»ar. 

9.  Any  State  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year 
will  be  suspended  from  membership  until  such  time  as  all 
arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  annu- 
ally at  a  place  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  immediately  preceding 
convention.  The  annual  conventions  of  this  Association  will 
convene  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  at  a  date  agreed  upon  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.     In  the  event 
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that  neither  May  or  June  jn-oves  pmeticable,  some  other 
month,  to  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members — sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee — shall  be  named. 
No  convention  shall  convene,  however,  earlier  than  May  or 
later  than  September  in  each  year. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot 
bo  changed  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  membera  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  including  the  acquiescence  of  the 
resident  member  in  the  Htate  where  said  convention  was  to 
have  been  hel4,- 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, f^irst  Vice-President,  and  Secretary'  of  the  convention, 
is  hereby  created,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question 
or  questions  as  they  may  deem,  in  their  judgment,  of  general 
interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation  by  the  Bureaus  of 
Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  must  extend  through 
at  least  two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Association  and  to  j^reserve  order,  and 
transact  such  business  as  may  of  right  appeartain  to  his 
olfice.  The  First  Vice  President  shall  perform  all  duties  of 
the  President  in  event  of  tlie  absence  or  resignation  of  the 
President.  Tlie  Second  Vice  President  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation 
of  the  President  and  First  Vice  President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall 
be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with 
copies  at  cost.  The  Secretary  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record 
of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention,  transact  correspondence 
incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books, 
papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the  Association.  Ho 
shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  Association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  met  in  the  Club 
Koom  of  the  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  10,  1900,  at 
30:45  A.  M.  The  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  calling  the  convention  to  order,  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  The  Sixteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  Commissioners  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  is  now 
formally  opened  for  business.  I  wish  I  could  meet  you,  as 
usual,  with  an  address  upon  some  topic  of  interest  to  us  as 
statisticians,  but  I  have  been  so  much  under  the  weather  that 
1  have  not  felt  able  to  prepare  anything,  nor  even  without 
preparation  to  make  any  extended  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  two  things,  however,  that  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  you  all,  and  the  first  relates  to  the  pn^ress 
of  the  Twelfth  Census. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  the  Twelfth 
Census,  the  largest  statistical  undertaking  in  the  whole  world, 
is  progressing  very  favorably.  The  enumeration  is  practically 
over,  so  far  as  the  population  is  concerned,  and  a  week  ago  tht> 
Director  informed  me  that  he  had  full  returns  from  nearly 
45,000  out  of  the  52,000  districts.  That  is  a  very  remarkable 
record,  and,  as  you  have  all  noticed  by  the  press  dispatches 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  enumeration  has  been 
carried  through  with  less  friction  than  tfiat  of  any  of  the  pro- 
ceeding censuses,  at  least  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

You  understand  pretty  well,  I  think,  the  scope  of  the  present 
census.  Our  distinguished  member  Mr.  Powers  was  with  us 
last  year  and  told  in  a  brief  but  very  explicit  way  what  it  was 
intended  to  accomplish  by  the  Twelfth  Census.  Manufactures, 
population,  agriculture,  and  vital  statistics  are  the  four  great 
branches  of  the  immediate  work.  They  are  to  be  finished  in 
two  years'  time,  and  the  law  provides  that  the  Director  shall 
then  take  up  various  other  investigations,  following  those  of 
previous  censuses. 
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Some  of  the  methods  cidopted  in  the  present  census,  which 
were  not  clearly  defined  last  year,  will  open  the  way,  I  think, 
to  some  of  the  deepest  sociological  studies  which  have  ever 
been  made  under  census  work,  and  perhaps  the  chief  one  re- 
lates to  the  classification  of  products  of  the  farms  and  other 
things  connected  with  production  by  race.  In  1890  the  num- 
ber of  farms  was  reported  as  owned  by  white  or  black  people, 
but  unfortunately  the  data  were  never  tabulated.  This  year, 
however,  the  schedules  call  for  not  only  a  classification  as  to 
race  by  the  number  of  farms  but  by  the  character  of  the  crops, 
so  that  the  great  negro  problem,  perhaps  the  greatest  sociolo- 
gical problem  we  have  to  meet  in  this  age,  can  be  dealt  with  by 
positive  facts.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  basis 
of  comparison  with  the  past,  but  certainly  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that,  after  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  eman- 
cipation, it  is  time  the  basis  was  laid  for  future  comparisons. 
The  progress  of  the  negro  race  along  industrial  lines  is,  pro- 
bably, the  chief  question  relating  to  it,  and  if  the  census  can 
throw  light  upon  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  negroes  are 
acquiring  and  cultivating  farms  or  engaging  in  other  pur- 
suits which  lead  to  industrial  independence,  certainly  no  more 
important  contribution  than  that  can  be  made  to  the  world. 

The  statistics  of  manufacturers  are  along  the  previous  lines, 
with  some  clarification  of  data,  while  the  population  schedule 
is  briefer  and  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  scientific  purposes. 

The  whole  work  of  the  census  is  in  a  far  better  condition 
to-day  than  that  of  any  previous  census  for  a  like  date,  and  this 
comes  about  largely,  not  so  much  through  a  statistician  being 
a1  the  head  of  the  office,  as  from  having  a  skillful  business 
executive  there.  iTie  executive  of  the  Census  Office  can  call 
around  him  experts,  and  if  he  possesses  good  administrative 
ability  and  understands  how  to  carry  out  work,  he  is  perhaps 
the  best  man  for  that  position;  and  Governor  Merriam,  with- 
out experience  in  statistical  matters,  has  grasped  the  situation, 
has  appointed  an  honest  statistical  staff,  and  through  that 
staff  is  carrying  out  his  executive  affairs  and  bringing  the 
office  into  great  efficiency.  I  think  all  of  us  who  know  any- 
thing of  it  will  admit  that  the  Eleventh  Census  was  the  best 
census  that  had  been  taken  at  that  time,  but,  as  Mr.  Powers 
told  us  a  year  ago,  if  the  Twelfth  is  not  much  better  than  thi^ 
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Eleventh  Census,  then  the  Twelfth  Census  is  a  failure.     Thero 
must  be  positive  improvement.       It  is  not  enough  for  th<* 
United  States  Government  to  do  a  piece  of  work  just  as  well 
as  it  was  done  before;  it  must  do  it  vastly  better  in  order  to 
call  it  a  success.     So,  I  think  you  may  feel  assured,  gentlemen, 
that  when  the  results  of  the  Twelfth  Census  are  brought  before 
the  public  you  can  place  great  confidence  in  them.     We  all  un- 
derstand the  failures  and  fallacies  of  statistics.     We  know  that 
it  is  utterly  beyond  any  human  x)ower  to  enumenite  each  an<i 
every  person  in  the  Ignited  States.     It  cannot  be  done.     Peo- 
yle  will  not  live  just  as  you  want  them  for  the  sake  of  enn- 
meration.     We  have  all  ascertained  that  manufacturers  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  classifying  themselves  alphabetically  in 
their  towns,  even,  so  that  we  can  get  at  them  easily.     We  un- 
derstand these  difficulties,  but  when  they  are  all  considered 
and  we  feel  that  the  enumeration  of  the  United  States  is 
within  one  per  cent,  of  accuracy,  I  think  we  should  be  satisfied; 
and,  so  far  as  my  own  examination  is  concerned,  the  censuses 
of  the  United  States  are  far  more  accurate  than  those  of  any 
other  countrv. 

The  other  matter  which  interests  us  greatly,  as  statisticians 
engaged  in  collecting  data  relative  to  industrial  matters,  is 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  I 
spoke  to  you  quite  at  length  about  this  at  Augusta,  and  I  need 
not  repeat  what  I  said  there,  except  to  emphasize  what  I  then 
stated.  I  believe  in  that  commission;  I  believe  that  it  is  doing 
good  w'ork,  and  the  results  which  have  come  out  since  I  last 
met  you  prove  that,  without  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the 
commission,  its  members  are  each  and  all  and  collectively 
working  to  one  end,  and  that  is  to  try  to  find  some  means 
through  legislation  by  which  some  of  the  rough  places  in 
labor  can  be  smoothed  over;  and  I  hoi)e  before  this  conven- 
tion adjourns  we  shall  hear  from  one  of  our  youngest  members, 
Mr.  Katchford,  of  Ohio,  now  C^)mmissioner  of  Ivabor  of  that 
State,  who  has  served  on  the  Industiial  Commission. 

It  was  expected  that  His  Excellency,  Governor  Scofield. 
would  be  present  this  morning  to  bid  us  welcome  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but  a  telegram  just  received  from 
him  savs: 
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**PJxpress  to  the  gentlemen  of  vonr  convention  my  regrets 
at  not  b<-ing  able  to  be  with  them  to-day,  and  extend  to  them 
a  cordial  welcome  to  our  State.'' 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Rose,  also  sends  his  regrets,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  sends  an  able  representative,  Mr.  Carl  Runge, 
Citv  Attornev,  of  Milwaukee,  who  will  address  the  convention 
on  behalf  of  the  Mayor.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Runge. 

Mr.  Runge:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  Being  called  in 
to  address  you  at  this  time  and  upon  this  occasion,  I  think  it 
is  no  more  than  pi'oper  and  fitting  for  me  to  make  an  apology, 
something  that  I  dislike  to  do  when  I  am  asked  to  make  an 
address,  but  the  reason  is  this:  As  your  President  has  already 
informed  you,  the  Mayor  was  expected  to  be  here  and  welcome 
you,  and  it  would  have  afforded  him  a  gi'eat  pleasure,  I  know, 
if  he  had  been  able  to  do  so,  but  on  account  of  a  bad  cold,  and 
illness  he  is  unable  to  be  here.  So  I  was  called  ui)on  a  few 
moments  ago  to  appear  before  you  on  this  occasion,  and  I  say 
that  I  am  not  equal  to  the  o(*casion,  coming  as  1  do  and  being 
called  upon  as  I  was. 

Your  organization  is  such  that  to  appear  and  address  it  re- 
quires some  thought,  some  preparation.  I  need  not  say  that 
your  organization  is  a  grand  and  noble  one,  and  one  which 
furnishes  much  informaticm  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  States  of  this  Nation;  for  every  one  here  well  knows  it, 
and  anybody  that  knows  anything  about  your  organization  also 
understands  it.  I  simply  desire  to  add,  however,  that  there 
is  one  thing  above  all  others  that  it  seems  to  me  this  organi- 
zation is  doing  which  is  of  vast  and  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  is  the  interest  it  takes  in 
what  is  known  as  the  labor  laws.  Before  I  was  a  citizen  of  this 
city  I  lived  in  the  city  of  Sheboygan,  principally  a  manufactur- 
ing city,  and  there  I  have  watched  the  little  ones  go  by  who 
instead  of  going  to  work  with  their  dinnei*  pail  in  hand,  should 
b(  at  school,  and  some  of  them  appeared  as  if  they  ought  not 
to  be  away  from  their  mothers.  Instead  of  the  bloom  of 
health  upon  their  cheeks  you  could  aiiparently  see  the  germ 
ot  consumption,  of  disease  started.  And  what  was  the  cause? 
You  understand  the  cause,  and  I  think  this  organization  has 
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done  much  to  remove  the  cause,  and  I  believe  it  will  accomplish 
much  more  when  the  age  of  labor  for  allowing  children  to  work 
in  factories  is  increased. 

I  desire  to  say  again  that  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  even 
attempting  to  make  any  remarks  in  regard  to  your  organiza- 
tion. I  have  come  here,  called  from  the  oflSce,  to  apologize  for 
or  excuse  the  Mayor  for  not  coming.  In  addition,  I  can  simply 
feay — and  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  our  citizens — ^that  we 
extend  to  you  a  cheerful  and  hearty  welcome  and  a  generous 
hospitality,  and  I  believe  that  you,  who  are  strangers  to  our 
city,  will  say  when  you  leave  that  the  sentiment  I  expressed 
^as  true,  and  that  you  found  things  as  I  represented  them.  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  simply  voice  the  expression  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  in  acknowledging  most  cheerfully  the 
welcome  extended  us  by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Scofield, 
and  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  Rose.  1  hope  that  the  Chairman  of 
our  Executive  Committee,  Commissioner  Erickson,  will  convey 
to  His  Excellenc}'  our  thanks  for  his  welcome  and  our  under- 
standing of  why  he  could  not  be  with  us;  and  we  also  thank  the 
City  Attorney,  who  has  just  addressed  us,  and  who  will  in  his 
own  way  convey  to  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  our  thanks  for  the 
welcome  to  the  good  city  of  Milwaukee. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  a  larger  number  here  to-day,  and  yet  on 
consideration  I  feel  that  there  is  no  reason  for  regrets  after 
all.  This  is  as  goodly  a  number  as  we  usually  have  at  the 
beginning  of  our  sessions,  and  more  will  come  in.  We  must 
remember  that  this  is  not  only  a  census  year,  which  keeps  some 
of  our  members  at  home,  but  that  it  is  also  a  presidential  year, 
which  keeps  others  at  home  on  both  sides  of  the  great  contest 
that  is  pending,  they  believing  their  duties  to  be  among  their 
own  people,  where  they  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
what  they  think  is  right. 

We  will  proceed  to  the  regular  business  of  the  convention 
after  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  which  you  may  want  for  consul- 
tation. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  President:  The  first  matter  of  business  is  the  adoption 
of  an  order  of  business,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  througli 
Mr.  Erickson,  its  Chairman,  reports  the  following  order: 

July  10. — Call  to  order.  Opening  remarks  by  the  President 
of  the  Convention.  Addresses  of  welcome  by  Gov.  Edward  Sco- 
field  and  Mayor  D.  S.  Rose.  Responses  by  the  President.  Re- 
cess of  five  minutes.  Roll  call.  Appointment  of  committees. 
Address  bv  Prof.  Thomas  K.  Urdahl,  on  "Labor  in  Colonial  Pos- 
sessions." 
July  10, 8  P.  M. — Reports  of  States. 

July  11, 10  A.  M.— Address  by  Gen.  J.  W.  Latta,  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania;  subject,  "Of  the  Law  and  of 
Economics."  Reports  of  States.  Reports  of  committees. 
Election  of  officers.  Report  of  committee  on  resolutions.  Ad- 
journment sine  die. 

Several  of  the  commissioners  wish  to  get  away  early  Thurs- 
day morning,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  evening  sessions 
instead  of  but  one  session  each  morning.  The  question  is  as  to 
whether  the  convention  will  hold  evening  sessions  and  finish 
its  work  Thursday  morning. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  order  be  adopted.  The 
question  was  put  by  the  chair  and  carried. 

The  President:  The  Secretary  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  States,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen  responded : 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor. 

W.  D.  Parker,  Connecticut,  Chief  Clerk  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

David  Ross,  Illinois,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

John  B.  Conner,  Indiana,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

C.  F.  Wennerstrum,  Iowa,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Thomas  P.  Rixey,  Missouri.  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Martin  F.  McHale,  Minnesota,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

A.  F.  Weber,  New  York,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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W.  E.  Faison,  North  Carolina,  Deputy  (/ommissioner  of 
Labor. 

M.  D.  Ratchford,  Ohio,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

James  W.  Latta,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

James  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Halford  Erickson,  Wisconsin,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

INDIANA. — Mr.  Conner:  I  suppose  it  is  proper  at  this 
stage  of  our  session  to  make  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  three  upon  nomination  of  officers  and  the  tiext 
place  of  meeting,  and  I  accordingly  make  that  motion. 

Tlie  motion  was  seconded  and  put  by  the  chair,     (^irried. 

The  President:  The  chair  will  name  Mr.  Conner,  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  Kofis,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Faison,  of  North  Carolina. 

MISSOL'RI. — Mr.  Rixev:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three 

ft' 

be  appointed  on  resolutions. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  carried. 

The  President:  The  chair  will  appoint  Mr.  Rixey,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  elohnson,  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Ratchfoi^d,  of  Ohio. 

WISCONSIN.— Mr.  Erickson:  I  move  that  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Morris,  Jr.,  be  elected  official  stenographer  of  the  convention. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  carried. 

The  President:  The  next  matter  of  business  is  an  address  bv 
Prof.  Thomas  K.  Urdahl,  of  the  University'  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
subject  of  "Labor  in  Colonial  Possessions."  I  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  Professor  I'rdahl. 

Professor  URDAHL:  When  our  worthy  host,  Mr.  Erickson, 
decided  to  make  out  the  program  for  this  convention  he  sug- 
gested, among  other  subjects,  that  I  read  a  paper  on  the  rela- 
tion of  statistics  to  economics.  Now  I  realize  that  to  a  bodv  of 
statisticians  the  relation  of  statistics  to  economics  is  the  most 
suggestive  subject  that  c*ould  be  presented,  and  if  it  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a  man  of  international  reputation  like  our 
worthy  President,  the  paper  would  indeed  be  very  interesting; 
but  on  thinking  the  matter  over  I  concluded  that  I  would 
rather  talk  to  you  on  a  somewhat  less  well-known  subject,  a 
subject  which  has  claimed  our  attention  during  the  last  year 
oi  two — ^that  is,  "Our  Colonial  I^abor  Pi*oblem." 
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OUR  COLONIAL  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  all  heard  and  read  more  or  less 
on  the  subject  of  expansion,  and  before  the  summer  is  over  we 
will  in  ail  probability  have  heard  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
same  subject.  These  discussions  however  touch  only  one 
phase  of  the  question,  viz.,  our  political  relation  to  our  newly- 
acquired  possessions.  Does. the  Constitution  extend  to  thp««* 
colonies?  Shall  the  people  of  the  colonies  be  allowed  to  run 
their  government  to  suit  themselves,  or  must  we  take  upon  our 
own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  governing  them  until  they 
aie  ready  for  self  government?  These  problems  are  important, 
but  not  all  imiwrtant.  There  are  other  more  fundamental 
colonial  problems  far  more  vital  to  the  w^elfare  of  both  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  countrv. 

The  best  government  on  earth  cannot  make  a  colony  or  a 
nation  piosperous  if  its  peoi>le  are  all  lazy  and  unenterprising. 
The  ITnited  States  has  prospered  not  because  of  its  govern- 
ment, but  in  some  res])ects  in  spite  of  its  government. 

We,  as  a  people,  are  altogether  too  ready  to  ascribe  pros- 
j)erity  to  some  political  institution.  We  inadvertently  almost 
comi»are  the  prosperity  of  America  with  the  wretched  state 
of  affairs  prevailing  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  say  lo 
ourselves:  "Here  is  the  result  of  good  government  on  one  hand 
and  misgovernment  on  the  other."  We  forget  that  America 
has  been  built  up  by  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  energetic  and 
ambitious  people  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Men  whose  an- 
cestors have  for  centuries  been  educated  in  the  school  of  toil 
and  industry.  The  labor  and  intelligence  of  the  American 
people,  together  with  the  boundless  resources  of  the  American 
Continent,  are  in  the  main  responsible  for  our  wonderful  pro- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  of  the  tropics  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  indolent  and  unprogressive,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fertile  soil  are  unable  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  their  semi- 
savage  ancestors. 

Professor  Giddings  has  well  said,  **The  American  population 
of  seventy  million  souls  it  at  this  moment  the  most  stupendous 
reservoir  of  seething  energy  to  be  found  in  any  continent.     If 
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in  coming  centuries  this  reservoir  of  enegy  can  discharge  itself 
in  enterprise,  in  investigation  and  discovery,  it  can  do  more 
for  the  advancement  of  the  human  race  than  the  imagination 
can  now  conceive."  But  this  energy  cannot  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  tropics.  The  white  races  do  not  seem  to  prosper 
under  a  tropical  sun.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  all  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  white  races  can  never  colonize  the  strictly  tropi- 
cal portions  of  the  globe.  The  case  of  the  British  in  India 
and  the  Dutch  in  Java  are  apparent  exceptions.  But  even 
here  the  physically  strong  European  officials  are  unable  to 
endure  the  climate  longer  than  a  limited  number  of  years. 

We  cannot  develop  the  Philippines  by  sending  a  stream  of 
emigrants  into  them  in  the  way  our  great  Northwest  has  been 
developed.  Our  people  may  go  there  and  remain  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  supervise  the  work  and  furnish  the  nec- 
essary stimulus  to  industry,  but  physical  labor  must  be  done 
by  the  natives  or  by  immigrants  from  some  other  tropical 
land.  Enterprising  white  men  who  go  to  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico,  may  administer  and  instruct  the  natives,  but  if  great 
results  shall  be  achieved,  there  must  be  an  efficient  labor  sup- 
ply at  hand.  How  can  the  Philippinos  and  the  Cubans  and  the 
l*uerto  Ricans  be  induced  to  undertake  steady  and  continuous 
work?  That  is  the  problem  which  is  facing  the  American 
people  in  their  new  possessions  to-day. 

For  several  centuries,  the  colonizing  nations  of  the  world  all 
tried  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  using  the 
lash.  It  was  the  slave  driver's  lash  that  first  extracted  the 
gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  was 
the  slave  driver's  lash  that  transformed  our  tropical  islands 
into  huge  plantations.  It  was  this  same  lash  that  assisted  in 
the  w<>nderf ul  development  of  our  own  South  before  the  war. 
Slavery  was  the  first  attempt  to  solve  the  labor  problem  in 
the  tropics.  As  an  institution  it  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  colonial  territory,  and  its  abolition  met  with  decisive  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  all  planters  and  other  white  residents  in 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  lands.  Then  came  that  wave  of 
sentimert  which,  eminating  from  England,  swept  over  Eu- 
rope and  made  itself  felt  in  all  the  colonies  over  which  Europe 
had  control. 
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The  English  Emancipation  Act  of  1833  almost  ruined  many 
of  the  English  colonies  by  driving  their  planters  into  bank- 
ruptcy. France  passed  a  similar  law  in  1848,  and  the  other 
colonizing  powers  soon  joined  in  an  international  agreement 
to  abolish  slavery.  From  every  colony  came  the  same  com- 
plaint. The  emancipated  slaves  refused  to  work,  and  other 
labor  could  not  be  had  to  take  their  places.  As  a  result  of 
these  complaints  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
English  House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  labor  problem  in 
the  colonies,  and  after  careful  consideration  the  committee 
8>i3ggested  the  importation  of  laborers  from  India  and  China 
to  take  the  places  of  the  freed  slaves.  Those  colonies  that 
acted  on  this  suggestion  have  held  their  own,  while  most  of  the 
others  that  have  depended  on  native  free  labor  have  sunk  into 
a  most  wretched  state.  France  even  went  so  far  as  to  pay 
bounties  to  those  planters  who  imported  coolies  from  British 
India  and  China.  The  imported  contract  labor  system  or  as  it 
is  more  frequently  called,  the  indentured  labor  system,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  second  great  attempt  to  solve  the  tropical  labor 
problem.  Usually  the  coolies  or  Chinese  who  are  imported 
bind  themselves  for  a  consideration  to  labor  a  certain  number 
of  years  for  the  contractor.  iTrequently  also  they  remain 
several  years  after  their  indenture  has  expired  to  work  as 
free  laborers  before  they  return  to  their  native  country. 
You  all  know  the  result  of  this  system  in  the  early  history  of 
our  own  country,  and  the  comparatively  recent  legislation 
against  contract  labor  at  present  on  our  statute  books. 

In  many  tropical  colonies  the  indentured  system  was  little 
better  than  actual  slavery,  and  the  same  humanitarianism 
which  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  made  itself  felt  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  indentured  cooley.  Gradually  the 
various  colonial  governments  have  evolved  a  body  of  law  which 
is  designed  to  protect  the  contract  laborer  against  oppression, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  assist  the  planter  as  far  as  possible  in 
securing  a  regular  supply  of  labor.  Especially  during  the 
last  decade  has  this  kind  of  legislation  been  introduced  and 
enforced,  and  the  laws  which  originally  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  contract  laborers  alone  have  been  extended  to  all  col- 
ored laborers  in  the  colonies.    So  far  reaching  and  minute  has 
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this  labor  legislation  in  the  English  colonies  become  that  louil 
and  angry  protests  are  heard  from  planters  on  all  sides.  They 
maintain  that  state  protection  to  the  laborer  is  carried  be- 
yond all  reason. 

The  German  colonial  labor  legislation  follows  the  same  lineK. 
Oermany  tries  to  encourage  immigration  without  relaxing  her 
vigorous  governmental  supervision.     Nearly  everything  uiust 
be  done  under  the  eye  of  an  oflicial.     The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  ships  in  which  the  laborers  are  transported,  as  well  as  the 
houses  in  which  they  are  to  live,  must  all  be  examined  and 
ajiproved  by  a  sanitary  commissioner  before  they  can  be  used. 
Vigorous  measures  are  enforced  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
ignoraiit  colored  labor,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  existence 
of  virtual  slavery  in  disguise.     In  all  the  colonies  where  labor 
is  so  extremely  ignoraut  there  is  necessarily  great  danger  from 
this  source.       Under  proper  safeguards  the  indentured  labor 
system  has  undoubtedly  been  a  success,  and  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  develop  the  resources  of  a  colony  it  deserves  as  careful  con- 
sideration bv  Americans  as  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
European  statesmen. 

Hawaii,  our  most  highly  developed  colonial  possession,  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  high  grade  of  efficiency  through 
imported  contract  lal>orers.  The  labor  problem  is  the  all- 
engrossing  problem  in  Hawaii  to-day,  and  should  receive  more 
attention  in  its  newly  adopted  mother  country  that  it  does. 
Governoi'  Dole  in  his  recent  inaugural  address  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  this  very  problem.  J^ut  contract  labor  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  a  jiermanent  solution  of  tlie  labor  pi-ob- 
lem.  The  fact  that  an  indentui-ed  labor  system  is  successful 
at  one  period  in  a  colony's  history  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the 
only  system.  • 

The  only  other  successful  scheme,  by  which  native  workers 
have  been  induced  to  labor  continuously  foi-  any  length  of  time 
is  what  is  known  as  the  '^culture  system"  devised  and  applied 
by  the  Dutch  in  their  East  Indian  possessions.  The  natives 
of  Java  and  Sumatra  sustained  a  sort  of  feudal  I'elation  to  the 
native  princes.  They  hold  their  land  in  tief  as  it  were,  and 
were  bound  to  labor  a  certain  number  of  days  each  year  in  th»- 
lord's  or  Rajah's  land,     \^'hen  the  Dutch  came  in  they  seized 
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upon  this  relation  between  the  peasant  and  the  Lord  and  used 
the  native  princes  as  middlemen  between  the  state  and  its  sub 
jects.  The  Dutch  tauj^ht  the  natives  to  cultivate  the  various 
tropical  fruits,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  etc..  by  compelling  them 
to  work  on  the  government  plantations.  In  course  of  time  the 
natives  were  induced  to  lay  out  plantations  for  themselves  and 
to  sell  their  product  at  the  government  warehouses  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  colony.  The  results  have  been  strik- 
ing, and  until  quite  recently  Java  has  been  the  only  Dutch 
colony  which  has  yielded  a  surplus,  and  the  Javan  peasants 
are  said  to  have  been  more  prosperous  than  the  peasantry  of 
any  other  ti-opical  colony.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  remarka- 
ble when  we  learn  that  the  |>opulation  of  Java  has  nearly 
doubled  in  twentvlive  vears.  Tlie  svstem  was  a  success  be- 
cause  it  happened  to  be  suited  to  the  peculiar  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions.  No  one 
maintains  that  the  culture  system  in  its  entiret.y  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  American  jKissessions.  No  system  can  be 
used  with  equal  success  in  all  places.  Each  colony  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  prevailing  political  and  economic 
conditions  and  the  details  must  be  adjusted  to  those  condi- 
tions. 

Next  to  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  seems,  to  have  most  promising 
labor  supply.  With  its  48(),0(K)  whit^es,  it  is  alleged  that 
Puerto  Rico  can  in  time  be  made  to  yield  a  very  satisfactory 
lot  of  laborers.  But  as  long  as  the  labor  supply  remains  jjn- 
reliable  and  inefficient,  American  enterprise,  of  which  we 
boast  so  much  can  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  A  tropical 
plantation  is  far  more  dependent  on  a  steady  labor  supply 
than  is  a  factor^'  or  industrial  enterprise.  A  strike  in  a  fac- 
tory stoj>s  the  machinery,  but  a  large  part  of  the  running  ex- 
penses also  ceases.  The  coal  and  iron  are  still  there  when  the 
strike  is  over.  Not  so  with  the  sugar  or  cotton  plantation. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  to  be  spent  on  a  sugar  plantation 
before  a  crop  is  ready  for  harvest,  and  if  for  any  cause  the  labor 
supply  should  be  cut  off  every  cent  would  be  lost.  An  efficient 
supply  of  labor  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
duce capitalists  to  embark  in  industries  of  this  kind.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  legislation  is  necessary  not  only  to  pro- 
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lect  the  employes  against  oppression  but  also  to  protect  the 
employer  against  the  whims  and  sudden  outbreaks  on  the  part 
of  laborers. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  laissez  faire  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  If  the  natives  shall  be  left  to  work  out  their  own 
labor  problem,  it  will  probably  never  be  solved.  The  let  alone 
policy  may  be  all  right  where  both  parties  are  intelligent 
enough  to  look  out  for  their  own  interests,  but  even  here  the 
recent  riots  in  St.  Louis  seem  to  prove  that  the  government 
must  do  its  share.  The  economic  welfare  of  a  people  like  the 
Philippinos  depends  very  much  more  upon  wise  legislation 
and  administration  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body  than 
does  the  welfare  of  an  industrial  state.  The  natives  must 
be  taught  to  work.  They  must  be  made  to  see  the  advantages 
of  continuous  effort,  by  assuring  them  a  substantial  reward 
for  their  toil.  It  is  not  stange  that  a  native  will  rather  idle 
away  his  time  than  work  for  only  five  or  ten  cents  per  day.  By 
showing  them  how  to  work  efficiently  and  by  giving  them  a 
substantial  share  in  the  product,  the  natives  will  in  time 
abandon  their  shiftless  ways  and  turn  to  industry  and  thrift. 

The  process  must  necessarily  be  slow.  After  a  century  of 
effort  along  these  lines  England  according  to  Mr  Irelands  sta- 
tistics,* sells  only  seventy  cents  worth  of  goods  to  each  of  her 
tropical  subjects,  and  imports  only  sixty  cents  worth  per 
annum  from  them  in  return.  With  such  meager  results  in  a 
coyntry  like  India,  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  success  in  the 
Philii)pines  and  Puerto  Rico  in  a  day.  The  inhabitants  of 
India  have  for  centuries  been  accustomed  to  toil,  being  forced 
by  nature  to  choose  between  labor  and  starvation.  But  for 
the  natives  of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico,  says  Prof.  Wor- 
cester, nature  has  done  so  much  that  they  have  no  need  to 
labor  in  order  to  supply  their  few  simple  wants.  How  shall  we 
induce  them  to  join  that  great  army  of  toilers,  who  begin  work 
at  the  sound  of  the  steam  whistle  and  at  the  same  signal  dis- 
band to  their  respective  homes  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil? 

We  may  govern  them,  no  doubt;  we  may  send  down  a  full  set 
of  government  officials,  men  trained  in  the  public  service,  and 
establish  an  ideal  government  for  them.  That  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult a  task.    Greece  and  Rome,  Spain,  Holland  and  England 

*  See  AUeyne  Ireland's  Tropical  Coloniiation. 
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have  all  in  a  way  accomplished  that!  But  we  cannot  perform 
their  labor  for  them.  We  can  manufacture  goods  suited  to 
their  needs  and  send  them  to  their  very  doors,  but  until  the 
Philippinos  produce  something  to  sell  us  in  return  for  our  pro- 
ducts there  can  be  no  exchange.  We  may  endow  schools  and 
found  colleges  among  them,  and  send  our  best  talent  to  work 
with  them,  but  as  long  as  the  power  to  labor,  that  element  from 
which  all  education  must  spring,  is  lacking  (among  them)  there 
can  be  no  enlightenment,  no  real  progress. 

If  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  shall  ever  become  valu- 
able as  a  market  for  American  manufacturers,  we  must  in  some 
way  induce  the  natives  not  only  to  labor,  but  to  labor  con- 
tinually. They  must  produce  a  surplus  over  and  above  the 
amount  needed  to  satisfy  their  present  simple  wants  (as  at 
present  satisfied).  Without  such  a  surplus  there  can  be  no 
market  for  foreign  goods.  This  is  the  colonial  labor  problem 
confronting  us,  and  not  until  this  problem  is  solved  will  the 
Philippines  or  any  other  tropical  possession  be  valuable  to  the 
United  States. 

The  labor  problem  of  an  industrial  state  includes  a  large 
variety  of  subjects — factory  legislation,  Sunday  rest,  the  work- 
ing day,  child  labor,  etc. — and,  thanks  to  the  effort  of  the 
bureaui|  which  you  represent,  every  year  sees  some  improve- 
ment in  the  labor  legislation  of  the  various  states.  But  the 
scope  of  colonial  labor  legislation  is  very  much  greater,  and 
the  regulation  must  be  more  minute.  It  not  only  prescribes 
the  form  of  the  labor  contract,  but  also  the  subject  matter,  in 
short  legislation  must  regulate  all  the  relations  of  the  laborer 
to  his  employer  in  the  minutest  detail.  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  pass  laws;  there  must  be  some  one  to  see  that  they  are  en- 
forced. Many  people  imagine  that  laws  in  some  way  enforce 
themselves.  An  official  must  be  on  the  si)ot  to  see  that  the 
regulations  are  lived  up  to.  Appropriate  penalties  must  also 
be  provided  for  breach  of  contract  and  other  offenses,  whether 
committed  by  the  employer  or  by  the  employes. 

The  task  is  great,  but  the  results  to  be  obtained  are  still 
greater.  According  to  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd  in  his  monograph  entitled  "Control  of  the  Tropics,'' 
{346,000,000  worth,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  onr  entire  foreign 
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trade  in  1895  consisted  in  tropical  (tommodities.  Year  by  year 
our  demand  for  these  products  of  the  tiH>pics  is  increasing. 
Under  the  intelligent  leadership  of  the  white  races,  the  ten 
million  people  in  our  new  possessions  ma}'  increase  the  yield 
of  the  fertile  tropical  soil  to  many  times  the  present  product. 
Then  will  people  begin  to  realize  the  vast  possibilities  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  when  all  the  people,  even  the  lowliest  laborers, 
are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  products  of  the  tropics  just  as  cheaply 
as  the  produce  of  the  neighboring  garden.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  the  globe  will  be  brought  more  and  more  under  our 
control  and  its  products  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  Tem- 
perate and  the  Torrid  Zone  will  then  supplement  each  other, 
each  producing  for  the  other  whatever  makes  human  life 
richer  and  bi^oader.  We  give  of  our  surplus  to  the  tropics  and 
they  send  us  their  wealth  in  return.  As  India  has  changed 
in  the  course  of  a  century  from  an  impenetrable  jungle  in 
which  the  lion  and  the  tiger  field  sway,  to  beautiful  planta- 
tions and  crowded  towns,  where  civilized  men  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  civilization,  so  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  may  be  changed 
by  the  magic  touch  of  labor  into  great  tropical  gardens. 

The  labor  problem  is  ultimately  a  question  of  life  and  death 
to  the  natives  of  the  Philippines.  Already  the  wily  China- 
men have  succeeded  in  displacing  the  natives  in  nearly  every 
occupation  which  the  Spaniards  permitted  them  to  enter. 
They  constitute  it  is  said  the  most  hated  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  powerful  class  in  the  city  of  Manila  to-day,  and 
unless  we  step  in  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  protect  the 
weak  they  will  ailtinmtely  be  forced  to  the  wall.  As  an  Eng- 
lish writer  puts  it:  *'In  this  world  natural  law"  ordains  that  all 
mankind  must  work  *  •  *  •  The  races  that  will  not 
work  persistently  and  doggedly  are  trampled  on  and  in  time 
displaced  by  those  who  do."  It  should  be  the  mission  of  the 
American  people  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  their  new  pos- 
sessions this  only  requisite  for  survival  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  to  teach  them  that  great  art  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
progress,  the  art  of  labor. 

The  President:  The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 
MISSOURI. — ^Mr.  Rixey:  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
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vention  be  tendered  Professor  Urdahl  for  the  able  address 
which  he  has  delivered,  and  that  it  b«  printed  in  our  proceed- 
ings. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  carried. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  remarks  to  be  made  upon 
the  paper? 

IS^EW  YORK.— Mr.  Weber:  I  understand  that  the  kernel  of 
the  colonial  problem  lies  in  the  absence  of  wants  among  the 
colonists.  Recent  newspaper  dispatches  have  told  us  that 
the  Filipinos  are  a  very  imitative  race,  and  are  now  imitating 
the  American  soldiers  in  their  clothes,  especially  the  outward 
garb.  I  should  like  to  ask  Professor  ITrdahl  if  he  has  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  extent  of  this  imitation — as  to  whether  it 
will  work  any  change  in  their  habits  of  work  and  in  their 
clothes. 

Professor  Urdahl:  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  this 
imitation  is  confined  largely  to  the  localities  around  Manila; 
that  is,  to  the  better  localities  in  the  Philippines.  As  you  all 
know,  the  Filipinos  compose  nearly  a  thousand  tribes,  and 
speak  almost  as  many  languages,  ^me  of  them  are  as  yet 
unconquered,  and  live  in  their  st^mi-savage  state.  Among 
these  tribes  this  imitative  capacity  does  not  play  much  of  a 
role,  but  among  the  residents  of  Manila  and  in  the  immediate 
civilized  parts  of  the  Philipj)ines  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
that  factor  is  very  important. 

MISSOURI. — Mr.  Rixey:  I  would  like  to  ask 'the  Professor  a 
question.  Do  I  understand  fi'om  his  paper  that  it  is  necessary, 
on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  for  the  natives  to  develop  the 
resources  of  that  country,  or  does  his  paper  relate  to  the 
necessity  of  develojiing  the  natives  into  a  higher  condition? 

Professor  Urdahl:  It  relates  to  both.  The  authorities  who 
deal  with  this  subject  claim  that,  as  a  rule,  the  English  offi- 
cials who  go  to  India  are  able  to  remain  there  only  a  limited 
number  of  years,  and  even  then  they  have  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains in  order  to  recuperate;  I  myself  have  spoken  with  Dutch 
officials  who  have  be«»n  in  Java.  They  say  that  officials  in  Java 
are  compelled  to  return  to  Euroj)e  every  four  or  five  years  to 
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recuperate.  It  is  asserted  that  this  is  on  account  of  the 
climatic  conditions.  The  European  races  cannot  become  ac- 
climated in  the  tropics. 

MISSOURI. — Mr.  Rixey:  The  point  I  make  relates  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Philippine  Islands — as  to  whether  the  same 
conditions  exist  there. 

Professor  IJrdahl :  They  are  in  the  tropics,  and  my  statements 
are  based  on  the  experience  of  men  who  have  lived  in  tropical 
colonies.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  essentially  the  same 
conditions  prevail  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  President :  You  will  be  interested  to  know,  gentlemen, 
that  our  Department  at  Washington  is  taking  steps  to  collect 
information  relative  to  labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
that  Congress  at  its  last  session,  in  passing  the  bill  establish- 
ing a  territorial  government  for  Hawaii,  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  make  annual  reports  of  certain  labor  coii- 
ditions  there,  practically  extending  the  functions  of  the  De- 
I^artment  to  Hawaii,  all  of  which  would  have  been  done  with- 
out legislation,  of  course,  when  Hawaii  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States;  but,  nevertheless,  Congress  thought  it  well  to 
recognize  a  movement  which  was  being  made  at  the  time  to 
create  by  the  bill  establishing  a  territorial  government  for 
Hawaii  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  those  islands.  Person- 
ally, I  favored  very  much  the  creation  of  a  separate  commis- 
sioner for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  rather  than  to  place  the  work 
upon  our  Department.  Then  we  should  have  had  a  commis- 
sioner for  that  territory,  the  same  as  we  have  for  other  territo- 
ries  and  states  of  the  Union.  Congress  saw  fit  to  take  the 
other  action,  so  that  we  shall  begin  the  collection  of  data  for 
Hawaii,  the  same  as  for  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Do  you  wish  further  to  discuss  the  paper  of  Professor 
Urdahl? 

MINNESOTA.— Mr.  McHale:  There  is  one  observation,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  Profes- 
sor's paper,  and  that  is  the  assumption  that  this  country  has 
gone  into  the  business  of  owning  colonies.  It  seems  rather  odd 
to  hear  this  country  spoken  of  in  connection  with  colonies  when 
the  country  has  not  yet  committed  itself  to  that  policy. 

The  President:  Perhaps  the  Professor  can  state  how  far  he 
meant  his  remarks  to  apply. 
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INDIANA. — Mr.  Conner:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  reply  out  of  the  Professor's  month.  In  this,  as  in  a 
good  many  other  things,  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  the  tentative  features  of  development  as  brought  out  in  the 
citations  of  the  Professor  in  the  paper.  This  is  a  pretty  large 
question,  and  I  do  not  feel  likfe  entering  into  any  general 
discussion  of  it;  but,  after  all,  as  intimated  in  the  paper,  it 
depends  on  an  accretion  of  mental  and  moral  development. 
You  know  that  the  Gospel  appeared  throughout  the  world 
after  the  dispersion  at  Jerusalem,  just  as  Bureaus  of  Statis- 
tics were  created  all  over  this  country  after  Massachusettst 
set  the  pace;  and  so  we  have  the  epitome  of  this  subject  in  that 
thought  and  in  that  idea.  There  must  be  an  accretion  of 
knowledge;  there  must  be  a  higher  development  of  civilization, 
and  along  with  that  comes  the  development  of  industry,  of 
labor,  and  of  commerce.  The  other  must  always  lead,  how- 
ever. We  have  seen  that  in  all  history  of  the  jmst,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  all  countries.  It  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  viewing  the  various  phases  of  development  in  this 
country,  with  which  we  are  very  much  more  familiar.  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  this 
paper  and  to  know  that  it  will  go  into  our  report,  and  that  we 
can  consider  the  tentative  features  in  the  various  countries 
spoken  of  in  the  development  of  the  peoples  that  are  referred 
to. 

MISSOURI.— Mr.  Rixey:  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  true— and  i 
do  not  question  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  the  Professor — 
that  American  labor  will  be  barred  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  there  and  that  we  will 
have  to  depend  upon  the  natives  to  develop  that  great  and 
wonderful  country,  then  the  great  problem  with  us  aa  Com- 
missioners of  Labor  and  with  the  American  people  is  that  of 
labor  outside  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  what  I  call  the  United 
States.  That  is,  to  me,  the  most  serious  problem  that  we 
have  to  contend  with.  Let  any  man  go  to  the  great  city  of 
Chicago  and  see  the  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  boys  who 
come  daily  not  only  asking  but  begging  for  places,  that  they 
may  find  employment,  and  supplement  that  with  my  own 
State,  where  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  every 
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year  who  come  to  my  State  Employment  Bureaus  asking  f<»r 
work.     The  question  is,  how  can  we  give  these  people  em- 
ployment?   How  can  we  develop  in  their  minds  an  ambition  to 
do  something  that  may  make  them  honorable  and  independent 
citizens  of  this  great  country?    How  can  we  induce  capital  to 
invest?     How  build  up  manufacturing  interests?       How  to 
encourage  labor  to  stay  on  the  farm  in  the  country  instead  of 
flocking  to  the  cities  and  towns?    I  think  the  greatest  prob- 
lem we,  as  Oommissioners  of  Labor,  have  to  face  is  this  prob- 
lem of  what  we  can  do  with  our  American  labor.     If  American 
labor  cannot  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  on  account  of  cli- 
matic conditions,  cannot   go  to  Cuba,   cannot  go  to  Porto 
Kico,  and  find  employment,  then,  so  far  asthe  labor  problem 
is  concerned,  the  idea  of  expansion  has  been  a  failure.     If  the 
Professor's  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  are  tiiie,  thep  it  is  our 
duty  simply  to  go  as  missionaries,  as  it  were,  to  educate  those 
I)eople  and  to  stimulate  them  to  work,  instead  of  a  few  hour« 
a  day  as  stated  by  the  Professor,  encourage  them  to  work  an 
American  day  of  eiglit  hours,  and  instead  of  perhaps  one  day 
in  a  week,  every  day  in  the  week,  except  a  day  that  is  set  apart 
for  rest.     I  have  enjoyed  the  paper  very  much,  and  I  think  it 
will  give  us  food  for  thought,  and  in  a  different  way,  perhaps, 
from  what  a  great  many  of  us  think.    The  prevailing  idea 
with  manv  is  that  that  countrv  can  be  inhabited  bv  anv  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  it  makes  no  difference  fi-om  where  he 
comes,  whether  from  the  Rockies,  from  the  coast,  fwm  our 
prairies,  from  our  mountains,  or  from  anywhere; 'that  he  may 
go  there  and  find  a  home,  and  not  only  And  a  home  but  niaki^  a 
good  and  independent  living,  and  thus  relieve  the  congestion 
of  labor  in  the  I'^nited  states. 

Professor  Vrdahl :  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  I  will  state  that  I  have  tried  to  discuss  the 
colonial  labor  problem  from  an  economic  i)oint  of  view.  I  pur- 
posely tried  to  leave  out  as  much  as  possible  all  political  con- 
siderations of  any  kind,  but  I  may  have  inadvertently  used 
the  word  "colonial'^  when  I  should  have  used  *^\merican''  pos- 
sessions. 

MISSUOKI.— Mr.  Rixey:  I  suggest  that  the  Pi-ofessor  be  al- 
lowed, if  he  chooses,  to  make  that  correction. 
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The  President:  The  report  of  all  remarks  before  the  conven- 
ti6n  will  be  submitted  for  revision,  so  that  if  we  find  we  have 
made  errors  we  can  make  proper  correction. 

1\ANSAS. — Mr.  Johnson :  I  have  been  interested  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper,  and  there  are  one  or  two  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask.  1  take  it  that  the  paper  is  a  review  of  the  present 
industrial  condition  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  suggestion  is 
offered  by  the  paper  as  to  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
Philippine  labor.  It  is  indicated  by  the  Professor  that  the 
natives  should  be  taught  to  labor,  that  they  might  enjoy  better 
conditions,  better  local  oj)portunitie8,  and  improve  their  edu- 
cational and  economic  conditions;  but  the  inspiration  for  that 
thought  or  suggestion  seems  to  be — at  least,  I  take  it  so— that 
the  reason  why  they  should  be  taught  to  labor  and  to  earn 
something  is  that  they  might  be  able  to  purchase  some  .of  the 
things  this  country  could  export  to  them.  That  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  prime  importance  of  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion is  commercialism;  that  that  (»ountry  should  be  improved 
and  the  laborers  there  taught  to  labor  and  earn  something 
in  order  that  that  Philippines  could  be  built  up  and  offer  a 
market  for  our  products  of  this  country.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  intention  of  the  paper  or  not.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Philippines,  in  whatever  man- 
ner it  is  brought  about,  whether  b3'  benevolent  assimilation  of 
the  natives,  or  otherwise,  should  have  for  its  aim  a  higher  and 
m6re  noble  purpose  than  the  mere  matter  of  commercialism. 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  Professor  sav  if  that  seems  to  be  his 
idea  of  the  reason  why  the  Philippine  laborers  should  com- 
mand so  much  attention  at  our  hands. 

Professor  Urdahi:  In  reply  to  the  question  just  asked,  I 
would  state  that  in  dealing  with  a  pi-oblem  as  broad  as  this, 
and  trying  to  put  it  into  a  i)aper  of  twenty  minutes'  length,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  treat  all  sides  of  it.  The  paper  considers 
the  subject  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  and  the  com- 
mercial interests  are  certainly  economic.  True  economics, 
however,  does  not  treat  the  laborer  as  a  machine;  it  treats  him 
as  a  man.  It  treats  him  as  a  human  being  with  equal  rights 
and  capacities  that  can  be  developed  just  like  those  of  other 
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men;  hence  it  is  different  from  the  commercial  idea  prevalent 
in  some  circles  that  labor  is  a  machine  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  producer. 

ILLINOIS. — :Mr.  Ross:  It  occurs  to  me  that  my  friend  from 
Kansas  is  just  a  little  too  sensitive  on  the  commercial  side  of 
this  question.     I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  but  it  does  seem  to 
be  true  that  in  proportion  as  you  encourage  the  disposition  of 
products  the  trade  interest  is  an  incident,  and  to  that  extent 
is  a  decided  benefit.    In  proportion  as  we  increase  the  facility 
for  the  exchange  of  products  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  or  any  other  annexed  territory,  to  that 
extent  we  are  helping  not  only  ourselves  but  also  the  other 
people,  and  it  does  seem  that  we  should  not  be  so  strict  and  so 
narrow  as  to  discourage  the  civilization  of  any  people  simply 
because  of  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  commercial  interest 
which  may  be  a  consideration,  and  which  are  a  consideration 
in  this  case.    Personally,  as  a  citizen,  irrespective  of  political 
affiliations,  I  am  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  because  I  am  interested  in  the  opportunities  of 
American  citizenship,  and  believe  that  where  we  can  find  a 
market  for  the  surplus  products  of  our  fields  and  our  factories 
we  are  not  only  helping  ourselves  but  improving  the  other 
fellow.    It  seems  to  me  that  on  that  basis  and  from  that  stand- 
point the  position  cannot  be  successfully  contested. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  the  Filipino  for 
development  is  limited,  and  the  further  fact  that  in  the  tropical 
regions  the  white  man  is  somewhat  handicapped.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  improvement.  I  think  that  even  the 
spirit  of  resistance  which  some  of  those  tribes  have  displayed 
indicates  a  somewhat  progressive  tendency,  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  years  to  come,  when  the  islands  are  pacified,  as  they 
soon  will  be,  and  when  those  native  Filipinos  return  to  their 
simple  industrial  pursuits,  as  they  soon  will,  the  conditions  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  improved  and  that  even  with 
that  grade  of  labor  we  will  reach  a  higher  standard  there.  It 
is  a  problem,  as  the  Professor  has  said,  and  it  is  a  problem  that 
we  have  to  meet  as  citizens,  and  particularly  as  statisticians. 
It  is  one  of  the  economic  questions  which  enter  into  the  great 
problems  of  twentieth-century  civilization,  and  I  think  that. 
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so  far  as  it  has  already  begun,  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished and  that  much  hope  is  held  out  for  the  future  solution 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Philippine  question  pre- 
sents. 

The  commercial  side  of  the  question,  of  course,  will  create 
division  of  opinion — it  has  already  done  so  in  this  country;  in 
fact,  it  threatens  toseparete  certain  sections  of  our  political 
organizations.  Men  with  sensitive  temperaments,  of  some- 
what exaggerated  imaginations,  look  with  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
prehension on  this  purely  commercial  side  of  it;  but  we  are  in 
commerce,  we  are  in  business  to-day,  business  not  only  with  our 
own  people,  but  with  as  many  people  living  in  other  countries 
as  we  can  establish  relations  with,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  cause  of  humanity  has  not  been  impaired  or  retarded,  but 
on  the  contrary  accelerated  and  encouraged,  by  reason  of  those 
trade  relations  which  have  been  established  by  this  country 
within  the  last  few  years.  We  cannot  as  a  nation  go  on  to 
higher  ideals  and  higher  standards  without  indirectly  influ- 
encing and  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  deal.  Every  invention  of  American  genius  sent  to  foreign 
countries  is  a  benefaction;  it  is  a  blessing;  it  helps  them  and  it 
helps  us.  The  idea  that  with  this  spirit  of  trade  and  commerce 
there  cannot  be  developed  and  maintained  a  strong  sense  of 
individual  independence  is  in  my  judgment  absurd,  and  I  think 
the  gentlemen  who  take  that  position  and  argue  it  seriously 
permit  their  fears  to  conquer  their  common  sense. 

KANSAS.-^Mr.  Johnson:  My  remarks  were  largely  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry.  I  think  perhaps  they  have  been  fairly 
answered  by  the  Commissioner  from  Illinois  in  regard  to  the 
primary  importance  of  Philippine  labor  and  the  cultivation  of 
that  labor;  and  I  might  say  that,  being  from  Kansas,  where  we 
have  300,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  as  well  as  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  annually,  we  are  also  interested  to  some  ex- 
tent in  commercialism. 

The  President :  It  is  usual  at  the  first  session  of  our  conven- 
tion to  listen  to  anv  invitations  which  mav  have  been  received 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  holding  of  our  next  convention  and  to 
any  remarks  which  may  be  made  on  that  subject,  in  order  that 
the  committee  on  nominations  and  place  of  next  meeting  may 
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have  everything  before  it  to  enable  it  to  make  an  intelligent 
report  at  our  closing  session.  Has  the  Secretary  any  com- 
munication to  be  read? 

The  Secretary:  I  have  received  letters  of  invitation  from  the 
Mayor  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Reservation  of  Niagara,  The  Cincinnati  League,  and  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Minneapolis,  which  I  shall  read.  (The  let- 
ters of  invitation  were  then  read.)  I  also  call  attention  to  thu 
invitation  of  the  State  of  Missouri  last  year  for  the  convention 
to  meet  in  the  citv  of  St.  Louis  in  1901,  which  is  renewed  this 
year. 

The  President:  The  communications  just  read  by  the  Sec 
retary  will  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  nominations  and 
place  of  next  meeting. 

MISSOURI. — Mr.  Rixey :  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  renew  the  invitation  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  and  the  Business  Men's  League,  and  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  World's  Fair  Committee,  ex-Governor 
Francis,  for  this  convention  to  meet  in  next  annual  session  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessai'v  for  me 
to  tell  you  gentlemen  where  it  is  located  and  what  you  will 
receive  if  you  go  there.  I  have  told  the  people  of  the  cit> 
what  they  will  receive  at  your  hands  if  you  come.  They  will 
never  forget  your  visit,  I  know.  I  will  state  that  we  will  not 
only  entertain  you,  but  will  show  ^'ou  a  city  that  is  going  to 
have  a  World's  Fair  in  1903,  which  is  not  simply  commemora- 
tive of  the  I^uisiana  purchase,  but  representative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  nation.  Congress  has  given  the  unprece- 
dented appropriation  of  |5,000,000  to  that  enteq)rise,  and  the 
enterprising  citizens  of  St.  I^uis  by  private  subscription  have 
contributed  |5,000,000;  not  only  that,  but  under  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  (which  will  have  to  be  voted  upon)  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  \^ill  be  given  the  privilege  of  issuing  |5,000,000 
worth  of  bonds,  and  the  State  appropriations  will  amount  to 
11,000,000  making  ?16,000,000  that  will  be  appropriated  for 
the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Tx)uis  in  1903  to  be  held  under  the  tith' 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial.      Gentlemen,  that  of 
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itself  should,  it  seems  to  me,  invite  you  there  and  influence  you 
to  accept.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but,  of  that  great 
and  wonderful  western  country  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  only 
two  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  represented  here 
in  this  assembly,  and  1  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  west- 
ern states  more  largely  represented  in  our  convention;  but  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  convention  to  meet  so  far  east  many 
of  our  western  commissioners  were  unable  to  attend. 

Last  year  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  as  well  as  feasted  upon 
the  beautiful  sceuei^  of  Maine,  with  its  water  adjuncts,  and 
now  we  have,  upon  the  invitation  and  on  account  of  personal 
popularity  .of  the  Commissioners  of  this  state,  come  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  good  people  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, where  too.  we  are  almost  surrounded  by  water,  but  of 
a  different  color  and  yet  we  want  more  water  by  going  to 
Niagara  Falls.  We  invite  you  to  St.  Louis,  a  city  of  which 
not  only  every  Missourian  but  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  proud,  invite  you  to  our  imperial  state  of  which  the 
surplus  production  is  over  |135,000,006  yearly,  and  we  invite 
you  to  enjoy  what  you  can  of  that  surplus  production,  to  eat 
and  drink  what  you  want  of  it. 

The  President:  The  cordial  invitation  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri will  be  considered  by  the  committee. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION,  JULY  10. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Presi 
dent  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  President:  The  next  business  is  the  taking  up  of  the 
current  work  of  each  State,  as  reported  by  its  Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary:  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner. 

President  Wright:  The  work  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  the  present  time  is  practically  a  continuation 
of  that  it  has  had  in  hand  for  a  year  or  more.    It  has  taken  uj) 
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no  extensive  investigation  the  cun'ent  year.  We  are  bringinjjc 
to  completion  a  report  on  wages  in  the  commercial  countries 
of  the  world.  I  think  I  outlined  this  work  at  Augusta.  1 
think  I  can  now  see  the  end  of  it.  We  have  been  at  work  upon 
it  for  three  or  four  years — not  steadily,  but  when  opportunity 
occurred  to  put  the  clerical  force  upon  it.  It  consists  of  quo- 
tations of  wages  in  all  commercial  countries  wherever  wages 
have  been  reported  officially.  We  simply  undertake  tojclassify 
them  by  highest,  lowest,  and  average  wages,  hours  of  labor  in 
each  countrj',  etc.,  giving  them  for  as  long  a  series  of  years 
as  possible.  In  some  countries  they  will  reach  back  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  in  others  only  a  few  years;  nevertheless,  they 
are  brought  into  compact  form  by  occupations.  Take  boiler- 
makers,  for  an  illustration.  Under  that  title  will  be  shown 
the  wages  paid  boilerniakers  in  all  countries  where  there  hav^ 
been  any  rex)orts  of  wages  paid  to  such  people,  and  the  date  of 
the  payment.  In  this  way  one  can  trace  wages  anywhere  and 
under  any  title.  This  work  will  be  in  at  least  four  volumes  of 
perhaps  800  pages  each,  and  we  are  in  hopes  to  send  it  to  press 
the  coming  autumn.     It  is  very  nearly  completed.  • 

The  second  piece  of  work  upon  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  col- 
lection of  strike  data  of  all  strikes  in  the  United  States  that 
have  occurred  since  June  30,  1894.  You  will  remember  that 
our  Third  and  Tenth  Annual  Keports  bring  the  strike  dsita 
down  to  that  date  from  1881,  so  th<at  this  report,  which  will 
comprehend  the  data  for  the  period  from  1894  to  December  31 
next,  wdll,  when  completed,  give  us  a  continuous  record  of  th4» 
strikes  in  the  United  States  for  twenty  years. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  officials 
of  the  Department  is  devoted  to  the  bi-monthly  bulletin.  We 
are  making  more  and  more  of  this  bulletin;  that  is  to  say,  using 
it  more  and  more  for  the  publication  of  facts  collected  by  the 
departmental  force,  making  reports  of  investigations  covering 
important  topics.  The  July  bulletin  will  have  a  report  uiK>n 
the  economic  facts  connected  with  industries  which  are  con- 
ducted under  w'hat  is  popularly  known  as  the  trust  organiza- 
tion and  those  which  are  not  under  the  trust,  bringing  them 
into  comparison.  So  far  as  industrial  combinations  are  con- 
cerned, the  facts  relate  to  their  stock  and  many  other  features 
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of  a  financial  nature;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of 
wages  and  prices  are  given  for  industries  that  are  conducted 
under  the  trust  organization  and  those  that  are  not  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  bringing  wages  down  from  1890  to  April,  1900. 
The  statistics  also  take  up  the  question  of  alleged  economics 
under  the  trust  organization,  following  the  course  of  prices  of 
raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product,  thus  giving  a  relative 
comparison  as  to  the  margins.  This  is  a  part  of  the  bulletin 
work.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  originally  ordered  in  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  Department.  We  were  to  take  it  up  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  ago,  but  suspended  the  work  on  account 
of  an  investigation  which  the  Industrial  Commission  proposed 
to  undertake.  Finally,  that  Commission  decided  to  take  lip 
the  question  of  law  and  general  conditions,  and  asked  our  De- 
partment to  go  ahead  on  the  statistical  side.  We  have  been 
doing  so,  and  the  analysis  had  been  made  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Jenks,  who  is  the  expert  on  trusts  for  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. 

In  our  September  bulletin  we  shall  bring  out  again  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  cities  of  30,000  population  and  over,  as  provided 
by  law. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  this  bulletin  form  of  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  investigations  has  a  great  many  advan- 
tages over  the  bulky  annual  report,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
some  of  the  States  are  also  publishing  bulletins;  and,  so  far 
as  I  have  noticed — and  I  believe  I  have  noticed  them  all — I  am 
very  gratified  to  see  that  they  are  very  valuable.  I  believe 
they  can  reach  the  people  better  with  the  compact  bulletin 
than  with  the  large  report. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  matter.  I  made  ap- 
peals, as  you  know,  for  complete  files  of  all  your  reports  for  the 
Paris  Exposition.  We  succeeded  after  a  while  in  completing 
all  the  files — not  from  the  Commissioners  themselves  always, 
although  nearly  alw^ays,  but  from  other  sources,  taking  a  re- 
port out  of  our  own  files  here  and  there — ^and  collected  all  the 
United  States  Government  reports  that  relate  in  any  way  to 
labor  and  capital,  those  that  were  published  by  committees  of 
either  house  of  Congress  and  by  tlje  State  Department.  All 
these  reports    have    been    very    handsomely    bound  in  half 
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morocco",  with  uniform  titles  on  the  back.  '  They  are  set 
up  alphabetically  in  alternate  colors,  one  State  in  green,  the 
next  in  red,  the  next  in  green  and  the  next  in  red^  so  bring- 
ing out  clearly  each  State's  contribution;  and  I  will  say  con- 
fidentially that  I  am  trying  to  have  the  judges  at  Paris  recog- 
nize each  State  in  some  way.  This  set  of  books,  comprehend- 
ing about  400  volumes,  makes,  as  Mr.  Willoughby  of  our  De- 
partment, who  is  now  at  the  exposition,  writes  me,  the  most 
extensive  and  finest  exhibit  in  social  economics  to  be  found  at 
the  exposition.  They  will  be  returned  when  the  exposition 
closes,  and  then  will  do  duty  at  the  Pan-American  Ex^x^sitiou 
at  Buffalo,  and  at  the  exposition  in  St.  Louis  in  1903. 

The  Secretary:  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  James  M.  Clark,  Com- 
missioner: ' 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Mr.  Clark:  Mr.  President:  Pennsylva- 
nia's burejiu  will  shortly  have  its  report  for  1899  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. The  report  will  contain  its  usual  comparative 
tables,  the  same  establishments  being  used  from  year  to  year 
and  comparison  made  as  to  business  done,  number  of  workmen 
employed,  their  earnings,  and  their  daily  wage.  The  report 
will  also  contain,  as  it  has  for  the  past  few  years,  a  census  of 
Pennsylvania's  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  steel,  rolled  iron  and 
steel  and  tin  plate;  and  in  addition  will  cover  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  of  wx>ol,  showing  the  volume  of  business  done, 
the  number  of  looms,  spindles,  machines,  and  other  appliances. 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  when  you 
reflect  what  iron  and  steel  manufacture  is  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  what  it  is  to  the  nation  at  large,  you  will,  perhaps,  pardon 
me  if  in  referring  to  our  forthcoming  report  I  so  far  digress 
from  the  customary  form  of  outlining  current  work  as  to  deal 
somewhat  with  the  startling  figures  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  in  1899,  and,  bv  wav  of  added  accentii- 
ation,  go  back  five  years  and  make  comparison  with  1894  and 
occasionally  touch  on  Great  Britain. 

Pennsylvania  produced  of  pig  iron  in  1899,  6,542,998  gross 
tons,  or  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  of 
Great  Britain,  over  48  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  United 
States,  and  over  94  per  cent,  in  excess  of  her  production  in  189-1. 
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Peunsylvania  produced  6,44.6,159  gross  tons  of  steel,  in  1899, 
being  nearly  29  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  entire  production  of 
(ireat  Britain,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  United 
States  and  over  150  per  cent,  in  excess  of  her  production  in 
1894.  Forty  six  per  cent,  more  steel  was  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1899  than  was  pix)duced  in  the  entire  United  States 
in  1894. 

Pennsylvania  produced  in  1899,  7,093,485  net  tons  of  rolled 
iron  and  steel,  not  including  steel  billets  nor  muck  bar.  This 
was  oyer  59  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the  United 
States,  and  over  132  per  cent,  in  excess  of  her  production  in 
1894. 

Pennsylvania  alone  rolled  in  1899  over  34  per  cent,  more  iron 
and  steel  than  was  rolled  in  the  entire  United  States  in  1894. 

The  United  States  produced  of  tin  and  terne  plate  in  1899 
4:>5  per  cent,  more  than  she  produced  in  1894.  Pennsylvania's 
share  of  this  production  was  about  37  per  cent. 

Do  you  need  to  be  reminded  that  Pennsylvania  is  still  in 
business  when  w^e  tell  you  that  the  aggi*egate  value  of  the  out- 
put of  these  enumerated  industries  in  Pennsylvania  for  1899, 
was  approximately  $500,000,000,  and  that  employment  was 
given  to  some  115,000  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  at  ma- 
terially increased  wages?  Fifteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron  in  1899,  at  an  average  daily  wage  of  |1.51  as  against 
10,402  persons  at  $1.26  in  1894.  Sixty-nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  1899  at  an  average  daily  wage  of 
$1.95  as  against  40,352  persons  in  1894  at  $1.61. 

In  black  plate  tin  works  comparison  cannot  be  made  with 
1894,  but  in  1899  7,682  workmen  were  employed  at  an  average 
daily  wage  of  $2.36  as  against  2,474  in  1895  at  $1.87.    • 

Mr.  President,  I  hear  you  ask,  are  your  figures  reliable?  or 
are  they  liable  to  doubt?  In  reply  allow  me  to  say,  they  grow  in 
value  each  year.  Each  year  we  find  an  increased  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  give  us  figures  that  mean 
something.  Each  year  the  persons  employed  more  closely  re- 
late to  the  days  of  operation,  and  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid, 
and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  steadily  growing  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 
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The  Secretary:  Connecticut,  Hon.  Harry  E.  Back,  Oammifl- 
sioner,  represented  by  Mr.  William  D.  Parker,  Chief  Clerk. 

CONNECTICUT.— Mr.  Parker:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
present  the  regrets  of  Commissioner  Back,  of  my  State,  for 
his  non-appearance  at  this  convention.  He  had  made  all  ar- 
rangements to  be  present,  but  on  the  day  previous  to  my  de- 
parture circumstances  arose  which  prevented  his  coming. 

The  first  thing  that  Commissioner  Back  desired  to  have  done 
in  our  report  for  1900  was  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the 
number  of  establishments  in  the  State  in  which  there  had  been 
alterations  or  additions  made  during  the  year  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  and  that  has  practically  been  completed.  We 
found  that  during  the  last  six  months  there  had  been  added  to 
or  alterations  made  in  174  different  plants  in  the  State.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  1,400  absolutely  distinctive  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Connecticut.  These  additions 
were  made  in  58  of  the  168  towns  in  the  State,  and  the  amount 
expended  in  the  actual  building  and  the  purchase  of  machinery 
was  largely  in  excess  of  |2,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber employed  caused  by  these  additions  was  4,055  persons. 

The  regular  current  work  of  the  bureau,  in  addition  to  se- 
curing the  data  relating  to  increased  manufacturing  facilities, 
etc.,  has  been  the  conducting  of  an  investigation  as  to  the 
variety  of  articles  manufactured  within  the  State,  with  the 
result  that  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure  there  had  been  re- 
ported a  description  of  over  three  thousand  different  articles 
which  are  produced  by  process  of  manufacture  within  the 
State.  This  number  will  be  largely  increased  before  the  is- 
suance of  the  annual  report,  and  in  this  connection  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  number  above  given  includes  only  those 
articles  which  are  entirelv  different  in  their  character;  for 
example,  wood  and  machine  screws  cover  the  item  of  screws, 
while,  had  it  been  desired  to  have  it  appear  in  a  more  volu- 
minous form,  hundreds  of  styles  and  varieties  of  screws  might 
have  been  added  to  the  list. 

Following  this,  the  bureau  has  now  in  progress  the  collection 
of  statistics  concerning  industrial  conditions  in  the  State, 
covering  the  questions  of  the  average  humber  employed  in  the 
various  establishments  throughout  the  State  during  the  past 
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fiscal  year,  number  of  days  in  operation,  amount  paid  in  wages, 
and  the  gross  value  of  product  manufactured  during  the  same 
period.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  secure  the  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  product  which  is  paid  to  labor  in  the  different  indus- 
tries. 

The  bureau  is  also  conducting  a  special  investigation  upon 
the  subject  of  organized  labor,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  increase  or  decrease  in  membership  of 
trades  unions  since  the  date  of  organization,  and  also  to  secure 
the  amounts  of  money  expended  for  strike,  sick,  funeral  aid, 
and  death  benefits. 

The  forthcoming  report  will  also  contain  all  the  material 
possible  to  be  gathered  having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
free  public  employment  agencies,  and  the  necessity  or  advisa- 
bility of  their  establishment  in  Connecticut. 

Connecticut  has  wisely  adopted  by  legislative  enactment  a 
system  of  making  specific  appropriations  for  the  several  State 
dejiartments,  and  at  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  meets  biennially,  appropriations  are  made  for  the  suc- 
ceeding two  years.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  at  the  January  session  of  1899  for  two  years 
ending  September  30, 1901,  was — 

For  salary  of  Commissioner |5,000 

For  salary  of  Chief  Clerk, 3,600 

For  office  expenses, • 1,500 

For  extra  clerk  hire, 900 

For  services  and  expenses  of  special  agents, 3,000 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  running  expenses  of  the  bureau,  in- 
cluding salanes,  amount  to  §7,000  per  year.  The  cost  of 
printing  and  circulating  the  reports,  which  are  issued  in  De- 
cember annually,  is  borne  by  the  Comptroller's  department, 
and  the  expense  in  no  way  affects  the  bureau. 

There  were  7,500  copies  of  the  report  of  1899  printed  and 
circulated,  and  the  same  number  of  the  forthcoming  report  will 
be  distributed. 

The  Secretary:  Ohio,  Hon.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  Commissioner. 
OHIO. — Mr.  Ratchford:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  Having 
served  only  two  or  three  months  as  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
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and  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  the  objects  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  what  was  expected  of  me  here,  I  must  ask  that  my 
report  be  deferred  until  one  year  hence.  I  have  not  any  paper 
prepared;  in  fact,  did  not  know  that  such  a  thing  was  required. 

The  President:  Could  you  not  after  you  go  home  send  to 
the  Secretary  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  which  you  are 
taking  up  and  which  will  be  printed  in  your  forthcoming  re- 
port? 

Mr.  Ratchford:  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  Mr.  Ratchford  by 
the  Secretarv: 

OHIO.— Mr.  Ratchford:  The  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis 
tics  will  incorporate  in  its  report  for  the  current  year  returns 
covering  all  branches  of  general  manufacture,  excepting  glass 
and  pottery  ware,  which  will  be  treated  separately  in  a  future 
report.  It  will  contain,  separate  from  general  manufacture, 
returns  covering  the  iron,  steel  and  tin  plate  manufacture  and 
blast  furnaces,  with  biennial  comparisons,  as  to  capacity,  pro- 
duction, values,  wages,  number  employed,  days  in  operation, 
and  increase  or  decrease  in  wages. 

Returns  from  the  trade  unions  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
report,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  special  interest  and  value,  as 
it  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  that 
this  subject  has  been  looked  into.  It  will  cover  very  fully  the 
questions  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  with  'biennial  compari 
sons  for  the  years  named  above ;  also  the  questions  of  strikes, 
arbitratioh,  funds  received  and  expended,  as  well  as  education. 

Returns  from  the  "Free  Public  Employment  Offices  of  Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Toledo  will  also  bo 
embraced,  showing  each  case  the  situations  wanted,  the  help 
wanted  and  the  positions  secured  through  such  offices. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects  we  expect  to  investigate  the 
sweat  shops  of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  which,  with  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  legislation  and  prison  labor  will  also  be  included 
in  the  report. 
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The  Secretary:  New  Jersey,  Hon.  William  Stain&by,  Com- 
missioner. I  have  a  brief  letter  from  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sioner, in  which  he  says  that  the  pressure  of  official  work  pre- 
vents his  attendance.  He  has  sent  me  his  report,  however, 
which  is  as  follows : 

NEW  JERSEY.— Mr.  Stainsby :  Mr.  President :  The  twenty- 
second  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics 
was  printed  and  issued  in  the  early  part  of  February  and  the 
Commissioners  are  doubtless,  by  this  time,  entirely  familiar 
with  its  contents. 

ITie  report  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  one  consists  of 
the  statistics  of  manufacturers,  which  is  now,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  requiring  that  these  statistics  be  publishjed  an- 
nually, made  a  permanent  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 
The  Legislature  of  1899  passed  an  act  requiring  all  manufac- 
turers and  other  employers  of  labor  to  report  to  the  Bureau 
annually  on  certain  specified  lines,  and  also  providing  a  pen- 
alty for  refusal  or  neglect  to  so  report.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  reporting 
has  increased  from  five  hundred  in  1898  to  fifteen  hundred  in 
1899.  The  wide  range  of  industries  presented,  which  includes 
practically  all  that  are  carried  on  in  our  State  and  the  large 
number  of  establishments  engaged  in  each,  has  made  the  re- 
port for  1899,  so  far  a^  manufacturing  interests  are  concerned, 
the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  one  that  has  thus  far 
been  issued  by  this  Bureau. 

To  prove  its  representative  character  and  also  to  show  the 
growth  of  industry  in  New  Jersey  since  the  census  of  1890 
was  taken,  I  may  say  that  in  that  year,  as  shown  by  the  census 
report  on  manufacturers,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  all  forms  of  manufacturing  activity  was  134,000,  exclusive  of 
managers,  superintendents,  clerks,  and  other  salaried  persons, 
and  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  was  9,225.  The 
Bureau'  report  for  1899,  excluding  the  salaried  class,  as  in  the 
census  report,  shows  160,000  persons  employed  in  only  fifteen 
hundred  establishments,  or  26,000  more  than  were  found  in 
the  entire  nine  thousand  establishments  in  1890. 

The  degree  of  thoroughness  to  which  this  work  has  been  car- 
ried is  now  very  generally  recognized  and  appreciated  through- 
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out  the  State,  and  public  confidence  in  the  Bureau  has  grown 
correspondently.  Municipalities  and  Boards  of  Trade,  as  well 
as  manufacturers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  data 
contained  in  these  statistics,  now  frequently  apply  to  the 
Bureau  for  information  relating  to  the  industries  of  their  dis- 
tricts and  of  the  "State  at  large. 

Part  two  consists  of  an  investigation  of  the  prices  charged 
at  Company  Stores,  so  called,  and  at  the  stores  of  privati? 
merchants  in  the  localities  in  which  these  stores  exist.    This 
investigation  is  one  of  the  most  important  ever  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  and  no  labor  was  spared  in  the  efforts  to  make  it 
thorough,  fair  and  just.    The  results  have  show^n  these  stores 
to  be  a  very  real  and  unqualified  evil  wherever  they  exist, 
and  fully  justify  the  hostility  with  which  they  are  regarded 
b}'  workingmen  who  are  compelled  to  accept  for  their  labor 
the  goods  which  these  stores  furnish  at  prices  that  are  not 
regulated  by  fair  competition,  instead  of  the  legal  money 
which  could  be  so  much  more  advantageously  spent  elsewher*,*. 
The  merely  material  injury  which  this  unjust  and  un-Amerieau 
system  of  labor  inflicts  ui>on  the  workmen  who  are  its  victims 
is  shown  in  a  series  of  fifteen  tables,  each  table  dealing  with  a 
separate  company  store.    The  prices  charged  are  compared 
with  those  for  which  giwds  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  are 
sold  at  stores  of  private  merchants  in  the  same  locality.    The 
quantity  of  each  article  in  the  bill  of  goods  that  one  dollar  will 
buy  at  the  company  store  and  at  the  store  of  a  private  mer- 
chant in  the  same  locality  is  shown  in  parallel  columns,  th*? 
difference  in  favor  of  the  private  store  being  from  ten  to  thirty 
per  cent,  on  the  various  articles  covered  by  the  comparison. 

The  report  on  this  subject  was  extensively  copied  and  quoted 
by  the  press  of  the  State,  and  by  periodicals  which  make  a 
specialty  of  economics,  and  J  am  hopeful  that  public  senti- 
ment now  enlightened  as  to  the  true  character  of  these  stones 
will  soon  compel  their  entire  abolishment.  The  moral  side  of 
this  evil  will  be  presented  in  this  year's  report  through  the 
medium  of  an  article  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  on 
the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  workmen,  among  whom  it 
exists. 
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Part  three  is  a  study  of  the  benefit  features  of  trade  unions 
in  New  Jersey.  The  daily  wage  rate,  yearly  earnings,  number 
of  days  employed  during  the  year,  and  number  of  hours  worked 
per  day  are  given  for  an  equal  number  of  union  and  non-union 
workmen  at  nine  different  trades;  the  results  6n  every  point 
of  comparison  were  shown  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  unionist. 
He  appears  to  receive  higher  wage  rates,  has  steadier  employ- 
ment, and  consequently  enjoys  a  much  larger  yearly  income, 
and  in  some  instances  by  working  less  time  per  day  than  does 
his  non-union  fellow  craftsman. 

Part  four  consist  of  the  labor  legislation  enacted  at  the  1899 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  adjudication  by  the  courts 
of  cases  arising  under  the  "Law  of  Master  and  Servant." 

These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  twenty-second  annual 
report;  other  subjects,  such  as  the  cost  of  living,  railway  em- 
ployment, and  strikes  and  lockouts  of  the  year  are  also  pre- 
sented as  fully  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Bureau  permitted 
or  their  importance  seemed  to  require. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  current  year  is  now  well  ad- 
vanced. It  consists  of  the  presentation  of  the  statistics  of 
manufactures  for  the  year  1899  and  comparisons  with  those 
of  1898;  an  inquiry  into  trade  unionism,  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing their  membership  strength  in  the  State  and  the  propor- 
tion which  they  bear  to  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  various  trades  (the  date  of  organization,  and  various 
benefit  features  provided  by  the  Union  will  klso  be  shown), 
and  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  instances 
in  which  wages  have  been  voluntarily  increased  by  the  manu- 
facturers during  the  year  1899,  the  percentage  of  increase,  the 
number  of  persons  affected,  and  the  amount  which  has  been 
added  to  the  weekly  pay  roll  by  such  increase. 

Circulars  were  addressed  to  all  manufacturers  in  the  State 
asking  for  specific  information  on  these  points;  the  returns 
are  now  nearly  all  in,  and  the  result  shows  a  remarkable  degree 
of  prosperity  in  industry  which  is  being  shared  in,  to  a  very 
liberal  extent,  by  the  workingmen. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturers  who  were  addressed  on 
the  subject  was  two  thousand,  and  substantially  all  have 
answered.    Six  hundred  of  the  number  state  that  wages  have 
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been  increased  and  give  exact  percentages  of  advance  with 
other  particulars  just  as  requested;  upwards  of  one  thousand 
others  report  that  wages  were  advanced,  the  rates  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  labor  performed,  and  the  re- 
maining number  answered  that  wages  had  not  changed.  This 
inquiry  regarding  the  movement  of  wages  was  purposly 
limited  to  the  year  1899,  so  as  to  show  the  increase  that  had 
been  made  withoift  the  compulsive  influence  of  strikes,  there 
being  few  of  them  during  that  year,  while  since  the  beginninjjj 
of  1900,  these  disturbances,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  com- 
paratively numerous. 

The  exposition  of  the  company  store  system  of  labor  which 
was  begun  in  1899  will  be  continued  and  will  fm-m  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  this  year's  report. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State, 
which  lias  been  given  for  the  past  three  years,  will  be  con- 
tinued. These  are  the  principal  subjects  in  course  of  treat- 
ment for  the  current  year's  report. 

A  history  of  labor  legislation  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  labor  law^s,  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  issued 
under  separate  cover,  probably  some  time  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

The  salaries  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  are,  respectively, 
|2,o00  and  |1,500  per  annum.  The  appropriation,  which  is  not 
charged  with  these  salaries  is  now  |6,000  per  year,  an  increase 
of  $1,000.  There  is  also  an  allowance  of  $300  for  blanks  and 
office  stationery.  The  printing  of  the  annual  rei>ort  is  paid 
for  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  and  salaries  of  clerks 
employed  in  the  office  and  of  agents  employed  on  the  outside, 
postage,  expressage,  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  Bureau  are 
paid  out  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

The  Secretary:  Missouri,  Hon.  T.  P.  Rixey,  Commissioner. 

MISSOURI. — Mr.  Rixey:  While  the  scope  of  the  present 
year's  work  by  the  Missouri  Bureau  does  not  fully  realize  the 
'  full  latitude  of  the  law  under  which  we  operate,  our  work  is  a.^ 
varied,  extensive,  and  complete  as  the  financial  resources  at 
our  command  will  warrant.  We  publish,  annually,  an  indus- 
trial map  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  all  commodities  of 
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whatever  kind,  exclusive  of  manufactures,  marketed  by  each 
county  in  the  State,  the  preparation  of  which  involves  a  great 
deal  of  work  and  expense.  But  the  availability  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  our  appropriation  is  contingent  upon  the 
publication  of  this  map;  it  is  a  source  of  much  information 
to  our  citizens  and  a  splendid  advertisement  of  the  resources 
and  productions  of  our  State.  Our  map  for  this  year,  which 
will  show  last  year's  productions,  is  now  in  press  and  is  the 
raofc«t  complete  map  ever  issued  by  our  Bureau.  It  will  show 
the  productions  marketed  by  each  county;  a  table  of  aggregate 
value  of  productions  of  each  county;  all  railroads;  all  county 
seats  and  railroad  junction  points;  a  classified  summary  of  the 
State's  total  surplus  productions;  acreage  and  distribution  of 
Government  land  yet  in  the  State;  total  assessed  valuation  of 
realty  and  personal  property,  and  the  total  mileage  of  railroad. 
We  will  print  20,000  copies  of  this  map,  which  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  by  August  15. 

The  table  of  cx)ntents  of  our  annual  report  is  not  yet  com 
pleted,  but  will  contain  among  other  subjects  the  following: 

A  very  complete  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  Missouri 
manufactures,  classified  into  40  industries,  representing  about 
1,100  establishments. 

A  chapter  on  prison  labor,  includifig  tabulated  report  of 
Missouri's  prison  factories. 

An  extensive  chapter  on  industrial  education  and  manual 
training,  which  will^  embrace  papers  from  a  number  of  the 
directoi^s  of  the  leading  manual  trainng  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  pai)ers  on  the  value  of  skilled  labor 
and  the  "domestic  help  problem." 

(Considerable  space  will  be  devoted  to  county  statistics, 
which  will  include  comparative  tables  of  the  production  of 
•principal  farm  crops  in  the  United  States,  and  statements  of 
the  productions,  assessed  value  of  all  property,  kind  and  loca- 
tion of  manufactories  and  new  industries  desired  in  each 
county. 

Wage  schedules  of  all  important  industries. 

A  short  chapter  regarding  the  illegal  use  of  metal  checks, 
based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Rozier,  U.  S.  District 
Attornev  of  Missouri. 
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A  chapter  on  Government  lands,  their  location,  character 
and  methods  of  entry.  Missouri,  one  year  ago  had  over  450,000 
acres  of  Government  land  subject  to  homestead,  or  sale  at  f  1.25 
per  acre.    During  the  year  over  100,000  acres  Have  been  sold. 

Records  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Free  Employment 
office;  factory  inspection,  including  recent  law  passed  by  city 
of  St.  Louis;  strikes  and  lockouts;  number  and  names  of  labor 
organizations  in  Missouri,  and  chapters  on  special  subjects, 
such  as  our  lumber  interests,  commercial  stone,  etc. 

We  purpose  including  and  insert  topographical  map  of  Mis- 
souri in  our  report,  and  will  probably  print  about  4,000  copies. 

Our  present  woi'king  force,  including  chief  clerk,  superin- 
tendents of  free  employment  offices,  stenographers,  special 
agents  and  janitors,  consists  of  nine  persons.  We  maintain 
three  offices,  our  principal  office  being  at  our  State  Capitol. 
The  beneficial  results  of  this  Department  cannot  be  estimated. 
Every  State  should  have  and  maintain  such  bureaus. 

In  Missouri  "the  work  of  the  mine  inspection  is  performed  by 
a  department  separate  and  distinct  from  the  State  Labor 
Bureau,  there  being  two  State  Inspectors,  one  for  coal  and  the 
other  for  lead,  zinc  and  iron,  and  they  jointly  publish  an  an- 
nual report. 

The  Secretary:  Indiana,  Hon.  J.  B.  Conner,  Commissioner. 

INDIANA. — Mr.  Conner:  The  Indiana  Bureau  is  authorized 
under  the  law  to  proceed  under  a  certain  set  of  inquiries^  which 
is  done  every  year,  for  the  biennial  report.  The  biennial  re- 
port is  devoted  entirely  to  these  subjects,  and  in  my  report 
here  now  I  i)resent  simply  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  salient 
things  which  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  and  which  I  am  at  work  upon. 

The  most  important  current  work  upon  which  the  Indiana 
Bureau  is  engaged  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  among 
the  i)eople  of  the  State.  This  is  shown  by  counties.  The 
ownei*ship  of  the  entire  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
State  is  obtained  from  the  quadrenial  valuation  of  the  realty, 
and  the  annual  appraisements  of  the  personal  property,  all 
of  which  are  made  of  record  in  every  county.  The  ownership 
is  divided  into  twenty-five  classes.    The  first  class  are  those 
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owning  f3()0  worth  and  less  of  property,  shown  in  numbers  of 
persons  by  counties.  The  classes  follow  of  the  number  owning 
f3()0  to  11,000  of  property;  ?1,000  to  t2,000;  |2,000  to  f3,000, 
and  so  on  up  to  f  H),000  worth.  Thence  to  include  all  the  re- 
maining property  by  a  wider  range  of  ownership  in  numbers 
of  persons  shown  Up  to  those  owning  f  1,000,000  and  more,  and 
finally  the  numbers  of  companies  and  corporations.  In  order 
to  show  the  trend  of  this  distribution  of  wealth,  four  periods 
are  taken,  viz :  1870,  1880,  1890  and  1900,  and  the  twenty-five 
classes  will  be  shown  for  these  four  periods,  along  with  the 
per  cent,  of  population  of  each  class  for  each  period.  The  civil 
divisions  of  the  State  already  completed  are  very  interesting. 
They  show  not  only  that  the  poorer  and  middle  classes  are 
gaining  in  wealth  more  rapidly  than  the  wealthier  classes,  but 
by  per  cents,  are  increasing  faster  in  numbers  than  population. 
These  facts,  I  know,  are  not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  certain 
writers  and  their  theories,  but  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
theories.  These  facts  throw  much  light  upon  the  possibilities 
of  civil  and  social  conditions  under  our  form  of  government, 
and  the  work  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  showing  these 
things  to  the  public.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  a  State  department  has  undertaken  to  glean 
the  entire  field  and  of  giving  the  distribution  of  its  entire 
wealth  among  the  people,  and  of  showing  the  numbers  owning 
given  amounts  of  it  in  dollars.  Incidentally  also  these  facts 
show  the  rapid  accretions  of  wealth  of  the  counties  and  of  the 
State  by  the  comparative  periods  named.  I  hope  to  have  the 
entire  work  completed  for  the  biennial  report  of  this  year. 

Another  feature  of  current  work  is, that  of  enquiry  into  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  several  counties  and  townships  of 
the  State  under  the  reform  legislature  of  1899.  Thus  far  it  is 
shown  that  a  marked  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  tax  levies 
of  many  counties,  and  that  the  current  appropriations  under 
the  reform  law  for  local  government  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
state  is  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  less  than 
was  expended  in  1899.  Similar  favorable  conditions  obtain  in 
township  administration.  The  Indiana  Bureau  obtained  many 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  legislation  was  based,  and  which 
has  been  so  strongly  justified  by  the  facts  recently  obtained 
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and  here  referred  to.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  viz:  It  will  not  be 
my  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  officially  in  annual  session  in 
1901,  for  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  November  next, 
though  the  party  State  convention  strongly  endorsed  and  com- 
mended the  reform  laws,  and  no  party  will  repeal  them. 

Other  current  and  interesting  work  of  the  Bureau  is  that 
on  organized  labor,  giving  trades,  occupations,  names  of  or- 
ganizations, secretaries,  etc.  This  is  followed  by  annual  re- 
turns on  growth  in  membership,  wage  scales  by  occupations, 
hours  work  per  day,  numbers  effected,  etc.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  employed,  average  annual  earnings,  etc.,  are  shown 
by  occupations.  The  amounts  expended  for  sick  benefits, 
death,  etc.,  by  occupations  and  trades.  The  annual  incomes 
and  expenditures  by  trades,  etc.  A  fifty  page  bulletin  has 
already  been  issued  of  this  work,  and  it  shows  how  inadequate 
were  the  answers  to  the  various  questions.  But  this,  along 
with  the  explanations  given,  it  is  hoped,  may  pave  the  way  to 
more  confidence  and  better  results  in  the  future. 

The  Bureau  has  in  hand  for  current  work  the  various  other 
matters  provided  for  by  law,  among  which  is  that  of  more 
complete  inquiry  into  crime  under  a  law  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  State. 

The  i^ecretary:  Illinois,  Hon.  David  Ross,  Commissioner. 

ILLINOIS.— Mr.  Ross:  The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  has, 
since  our  last  convention,  compiled  and  published  the  18th 
annual  coal  report;  this  report  shows,  for  the  year  ending  July 
1, 1899,  an  output  of  23,434,445  tons,  requiring  36,991  employes, 
working  206  days,  to  produce  the  same.  The  year,  in  every 
respect,  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  the  State. 

The  annual  coal  report  of  the  Bureau,  under  the  law  creating 
our  free  employment  oflices,  will  hereafter  contain  the  annual 
re[»orts  of  these  offices.  The  reports  of  the  employment  offices 
are  required  to  be  made  to  the  Bureau  to  October  1  of  each 
year.  These  offices  were  established  or  began  business  August 
2, 1899;  the  first  annual  report  (so  designated)  covered  a  period 
of  only  nine  weeks,  yet  during  this  brief  time  13,097  applica- 
tions for  employment  were  registered,  and  6,497  persons  were 
secured  places  to  work. 
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Weekly  reports  afe  made  to  the  Bureau  by  the  Superintend- 
ents, and  these  are  published  in  weekly  bulletins  in  a  concise 
form.  Copies  are  sent  to  all  of  the  factory  inspectors,  and  to 
the  mine  inspectors  of  the  State.  I  have  also  had  copies  sent 
regularly  to  the  National  and  all  State  Bureaus  of  Labor.  Be- 
sides these,  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  many 
personal  requests  are  supplied  regularly  with  copies. 

The  business  done  by  these  offices  for  the  past  year  is  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  here;  it  has  so  far  ex- 
ceeded all  predictions  and  calculations  that  the  efficiency  of 
these  offices  in  assisting  those  seeking  employment  and  those 
desiring  to  employ,  is  unparalleled  in  this  history  of  these  or 
similar  agencies.  The  48th  weekly  bulletin  for  the  week  ended 
June  30th  ult.,  shows  a  total  of  41,825  applications  for  employ- 
^  ment,  and  36,924  applications  for  help. 

The  number  for  whom  positions  have  been  secured  is  30,590, 
being  73  per  cent,  of  the  applications  for  employment 
and  83  per  cent,  of  the  applications  for  help.  Referring  to 
the  applications  for  employment,  26,503  were  males  and  15,322 
females;  of  the  applications  for  help,  18,907  were  for  males  and 
18,017  for  females;  of  the  total  number  for  whom  positions 
were  secured,  15,563  were  for  males,  and  15,027  for  females. 
The  next  annual  report  of  these  offices  will  be  published  during 
the  early  part  of  next  year. 

The  current  work  of  the  Bureau,  in  addition  to  an  annual 
coal  and  employment  reports,  consists  of  the  collection  of  data 
concerning  manufacturers  of  Illinois.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
made  by  the  Bureau  to  collect  statistics  of  this  character, 
and  with  one  exception  (Biennial  report  of  1886)  to  collect  data 
by  schedules  sent  direct  for  the  obtaining  of  information. 
Over  6,000  schedules  were  sent  out  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  while  this  number  does  not  comprise  all  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  State,  the  list  includes  most  of  the  leading  industries. 

The  majority  of  the  returns  already  sent  in,  over  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number,  are  very  complete  and  indicate  a  general 
inclination  to  assist  in  the  work.  The  schedules  are  for  the 
years  1895,  1897  and  1899;  the  main  difficulty  with  many  is  to 
furnish  data  for  the  two  previous  years,  while  quite  a  number 
signify  that  for  the  year  1900  they  will  be  fully  prepared  to 
make  complete  returns.     This  indicates  that  many  who  are 
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conducting  large  and  even  small  industries  are  realizing  tne 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  President:  I  will  ask  the  Commissioner  from  Illinois 
one  question  which  I  think  many  of  our  members  would  like 
to  have  answered.  The  State  of  Illinois,  you  know,  has  a 
little  different  organization  from  any  other  State.  It  has  a 
commission  of  five  members,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  the? 
Secretary  is  the  executive  officer  of  that  commission.  In  all 
other  States  the  Ck)mmissioner  has  charge  of  his  own  office, 
and  is  amenable  to  nobody  except  the  Governor  and  the  people 
and  his  own  conscience,  but  in  the  State  of  Illinois  he  has  to 
submit  his  reports  to  this  commission,  and  has,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  take  instructions  from  that  commission  to  a  gi*eat 
extent.  I  would  simply  like  to  know,  and  I  think  the  rest  of 
the  members  would  like  to  know,  how  that  system  affects  his 
work. 

Mr.  Ross:  I  will  say,  in  answer,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
friction,  and  no  obstacles  are  put  in  the  way  of  the  Secretary. 
While  our  system,  as  you  state,  differs  from  that  of  other 
states,  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  in  Illinois  recognize  that 
the  responsibility  of  statistical  inquiries,  and  the  collection  of 
facts  devolves  upon  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  tactitly  understood 
that  he  will  proceed  along  the  lines  he  thinks  best  and  make 
his  suggestions,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  approve  all  that  the 
Secretary  does  in  this  respect. 

The  President :  The  commission  is  not  in  the  way  of  his  inde- 
pendent work? 

Mr.  Koss:  No;  that  has  been  the  experience  of  my  predeces 
sore  and  it  has  been  mine.  They  say:  **Koss,  proceed  with 
this  work;  we  have  faith  in  your  integrity,  and  whatever  you 
undertake  in  the  way  of  statistical  information  we  will  hv 
only  too  glad  to  approve,''  and  they  have  done  so.  There  has 
been  nothing  of  an  antagonizing  nature  whatever,  and  our 
relations  have  been  perfectly  harmonious.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  the  plan  of  the  other  states  is  the  best,  however;  that  the 
appointment  should  be  made  direct  by  the  Governor,  and  that 
the  Commissioner  should  be  held  directly  responsible. 

Mr.  Rixey:  Are  tlie  Commissioners  in  Illinois  appointed  by 
the  Governor? 
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Mr.  Rofis:  The  CoramisBioners  are  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  Secretary  is  elected  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Rixey:  Do  they  draw  any  salary? 

Mr;  Ross:  Under  our  law  they  are  allowed  a  compensation 
of  f 5  per  day  for  thirty  days  and  expenses.  Under  the  original 
act  the  supposition  was  that  it  would  take  the  Commissioners 
at  least  thirty  days  in  which  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
office,  but  the  practice  has  been  that  the  Secretary  has  done 
the  work  and  that  everything  was  ready  for  the  indorsement 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  they  usually  get  through  in  a  ses- 
sion of  two  davs. 

Mr.  McHale:  What  function  do  the  Commissioners  exert? 

Mr.  Ross:  In  contemplations  of  law  they  are  the  responsible 
part  of  the  office.  They  are  supposed  to  give  directions  to  the 
Secretary.  At  the  late  regular  session,  for  instance,  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  our  records 
were  very  deficient  in  the  matter  of  statistics  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Illinois,  and  simply  intimated  that  it  might 
be  of  value  to  take  up  that  question  in  our  next  biennial  report, 
whereupon  they  authorized  and  commissioned  me  to  begin  that 
inquiry.  Of  course,  having  practically  "no  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  office  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  very  fami- 
liar with  it,  and  rely  almost  absolutely  upon  the  person  who  is 
directly  in  charge,  and  who  is  really  responsible  for  the  work. 

The  President:  Their  service  is  really  a  perfunctory  one? 

Mr.  Ross:  Perfunctory,  entirely. 

The  Secretarv:  California,  Hon.  F.  V.  Mevers,  Commis- 
sioner.  Mr.  Meyers  has  sent  me  his  report,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

CALIFORINIA. — Mr.  Meyers:  Our  current  work  consists  of 
the  gathering  of  data  regarding  industrial  statistics  and  condi- 
tions throughout  the  State,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  in  our 
report  which  will  be  compiled  between  now  and  next  Decem 
ber;  also  a  gathering  of  as  complete  data  as  possible  relative 
to  labor  organizations  in  the  State  of  California,  with  intent 
to  make  the  subject  of  labor  organization  a  permanent  feature 
in  the  above  said  report.  Also,  as  far  as  possible,  we  are 
taking  up  the  question  of  the  wages,  hours  of  daily  labor,  and 
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the  condition  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  kindred  occupations  in  the  State,  with  view,  where  pos- 
sible, to  the  enforcement  of  laws  tending  to  shorten  the  said 
honrs  of  labor  and  to  better  said  conditions,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  in  the  future  looking  to  the  same  end. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have,  at  all  timet?,  more  or 
less  routine  work,  in  the  way  of  hearing  and  adjusting,  as  far 
as  possible,  wage  claims  and  complaints  and  grievances  of 
various  natures  between  workers  and  their  employers. 

The  Secretary:  Wisconsin,  lion.  Halford  Erickson,  Commis- 
sioner. 

WISCONSIN.— Mr.  Erickson:  The  Bureau  of  Wisconsin  is 
now  engaged  in  preparing  its  ninth  biennial  report.  This 
report  will  be  published  in  the  fall,  or  at  the  earliest  date  pos- 
sible. It  will  consist  of  seven  parts,  each  one  devoted  to  a 
separate  line  of  work. 

The  first  part  is  a  compilation  of  all  the  laws,  or  legal  provi- 
sions which  relate  more  directly  to  labor  and  the  wage-earner 
in  this  state.  Each  section,  or  law,  is  accompanied  by  full 
references  to  and  brief  abstracts  of  cases  or  court  decisions 
which  bear  upon  it.  The  work  of  compilation  was  performed 
with  a  great  deal  of  cai'e  and  will  prove  reliable.  As  it  is  the 
only  compilation  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  we  have  also  goud 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  will  be  found  both  convenient 
and  valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

Part  second  is  devoted  to  the  past  work  of  the  Bureau.  It 
contains  a  brief  account  of  its  establishment,  together  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  leading  facts  and  more  important  conclusions 
of  each  report.  An  eifort  was  also  made  to  show  the  course 
of  wages  in  this  state  since  the  establishment  of  this  Bureau. 
To  this  end  all  the  returns  relating  to  wages  in  our  manu- 
facturing industries  and  in  the  various  trades  were  re-classi- 
fied, re-arranged  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  show,  from 
year  to  year,  the  classi^ed  daily  wages  and  average  yearly 
earnings.  The  presentations  are  made  in  tables,  diagrams 
and  texts.  On  the  whole  it  alTorded,  in  a  brief  form,  a  fairly 
complete  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
Bureau  during  its  existence. 
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Part  three  relates  to  child  labor.  It  opens  with  a  general 
review  of  this  question  in  England  and  United  States  since 
the  inception  of  the  factory  system.  The  condition  in  this 
respect  in  Wisconsin  is  then  taken  up,  and  for  1898  and  1899  is 
dealt  with  in  detail.  The  data,  in  this  instance,  have  been 
gathered,  largely,  through  the  factory  inspectors.  The  in- 
vestigations cover  the  larger  proportion  of  children  employed 
in  our  manufacturing  centers,  together  with  their  parents. 
Among  other  things  the  condition  of  employment,  earnings, 
schooling,  etc.,  of  the  children  and  the  economic  conditions 
of  their  parents  have  been  inquired  into.  The  position  of  the 
employers  toward  child  labor  and  the  effect  of  such  labor  upon 
production  have  also  been  ascertained.  The  part  ends  with 
a  thesis  on  the  legal  position  of  the  child  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  parents.  This  investigation,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
going  on  over  two  years,  and  the  results  for  the  first  year  were 
presented  in  our  la§t  report. 

In  parts  four  and  five  will  be  found  our  manufacturing  re- 
turns for  1897, 1898  and  1899.  As  you  know,  these  returns  are 
collected  annually,  and  cover  in  detail  the  business  for  each 
year  of  all  the  establishments  reporting.  As  to  the  presentu- 
tions  which  are  made  from  these  returns,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  data  of  the  same 
establishments  for  two  successive  years  into  complete  com- 
parison. Thus  the  returns  of  the  same  establishments  for 
1.^07  and  1898  are  presented,  compared  and  analyzed  in  part 
four;  and  those  for  1898  and  1899  in  part  five.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  to  show,  from  year  to  year,  the  condition, 
or  course  of  business  in  our  manufacturing  industries.  For 
1898,  as  compared  with  1897,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  goods  produced  of  over  ten  per  cent,  and,  in  most  cases,  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
and  in  the  other  elements  of  production.  For  1899,  as  com- 
pared with  1898,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  business  amounted 
to  nearly  twelve  per  cent.  In  this  case  also  the  increase  in 
production  was  accompanied  by  increase  in  the  various  ele- 
ments employed,  particularly  in  the  number  of  employes. 
These  figures  certainly  indicate  a  healthy  industrial  condition 
for  the  establishments  included.    And  as  these  establishments 
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represent  fully  two-thirds  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  in  this  State,  it  is  only  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  these  figures  reflect,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  condition  for  all,  or  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Part  six  relates  to  the  earnings  and  condition  of  employment, 
in  the  various  skilled  trades,  in  mercantile  establishments,  and 
in  the  lumber  woods.  Thus,  for  the  skilled  trades  the  returns 
show  the  number  of  persons,  classified  as  to  sex  and  age,  who 
received  classified  weekly  earnings,  the  number  employed  by 
the  hour,  day,  and  piece,  the  number  employed  each  month, 
etc.  For  employes  in  mercantile  establishments  the  returns 
show,  among  other  things,  the  number  of  persons,  classified  as 
to  age  and  sex,  who  received  classified  weekly  earnings  and  the 
number  employed  by  months.  For  those  in  the  lumber  woods 
is  shown  the  time  employed  and  the  wages  paid  when  board  is 
included,  and  many  other  facts  concerning  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  were  employed.  These  inquiries  are  the  most 
extensive,  for  these  classes,  ever  made  in  the  State.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  above  returns  cover,  respec- 
tively, 23,416  skilled  hands,  13,808  clerks  and  other  employes 
in  mercantile  establishments,  and  12,780  persons  employed 
in  lumbering.  Considerable  time  and  efforts  were  expended 
in  obtaining  this  data,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  them  cover 
classes  which  hitherto  have  been,  to  some  extent,  overlooked 
in  efforts  of  this  kind,  it  is  believed  that  the  undertaking  was 
fully  justified. 

The  seventh,  or  last  part,  will  be  devoted  to  factory  inspec- 
tion. During  the  past  few  years  the  factory  laws  have  been 
vigorously  enforced.  Tlie  orders  issued  have  been  followed 
up  until  complied  with.  Many  prosecutions  have  also  been 
made.  Besides  enforcing  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  child  labor,  sweat-shops  and  suction 
devices.  These  are  among  the  most  important  subjects  which 
the  inspectors  have  to  deal  with,  affecting,  as  they  do,  most 
vitally  the  growing  generation  and  the  health  and  safety  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  workers.  To  each  of  these  special  sub- 
jects separate  space  will  be  allowed  in  this  part.  The  account 
of  the  inspection,  as  a  whole,  will  include  what  practically 
amounts  to  a  full  description  of  the  condition  of  every  building 
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in  the  State  where  manufacturing  is  carried  an.  While,  com- 
paratively speaking,  our  factory  laws  are  fairly  complete,  fur- 
ther legislation  is  needed.  This  will  also  be  pointed  out  in  this 
part.*  On  the  whole  it  is  the  intention  here  to  show  not  only 
what  has  been  accomplished  under  the  present  laws,  but  how 
these  laws  operate  and  what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  new 
legislation. 

As  before  said,  we  expect  to  have  the  report  out  early  next 
fall.  Over  500  pages  are  already  in  print,  and  the  balance  of 
the  work  is  in  such  shape  that  we  expect  to  have  it  ready  be- 
fore long. 

The  Secretary:  New  York,  Hon.  John  McMackin,  Commis- 
sioner, represented  by  Hon.  A.  F.  Weber,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. 

NEW  YORK.— Mr.  Weber:  The  New  York  Bureau  has  in 
hand  this  year  three  investigations — first,  on  the  subject  of 
labor  organizations;  second,  manufactures;  third,  hours  of 
work  during  the  last  decade.  As  to  the  first-mentioned  sub- 
ject, since  the  beginning  of  1897  the  bureau  has  collected  quar- 
terly reports  from  the  trade  unions  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  number  and  membership  and  the 
amount  of  employment  and  earaings  of  their  members.  This 
year  it  has  been  decided  to  curtail  this  work,  which  requires 
necessarily  a  great  deal  of  time,  by  dropping  the  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  number  of  days  worked  and  amount  of  earnings 
in  two  of  the  four  quarters — ^that  is,  one  winter  quarter  and 
one  summer  quarter—but  we  still  ascertain  the  number  of 
members  in  the  labor  organizations  and  the  number  out  of 
work  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  The  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment among  trade-union  members  afl'ords  an  index  of  the  state 
of  trade  or  condition  of  business,  and  thus  furnishes  the 
Bureau  with  important  material  for  the  quarterly  bulletin, 
which  is  now  in  its  second  volume.  Other  quarterly  reports 
regularly  contained  in  the  bulletin  are  statistics  of  building 
operations  in  the  principal  cities,  of  immigration  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  of  the  New  York  State  Free  Employment 
l^ureau  in  New  York  City,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Labor  Bureau.    Accounts  of  important  strikes,  lockouts,  boy- 
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cotts,  and  other  labor  disputes  find  appropriate  place  in  the 
bulletin,  while  legal  decisions  affecting  the  interests  of  labor, 
injunctions,  etc.,  are  either  reprinted  in  extenso  or  carefully 
summarized.  On  account  of  its  timeliness  and  present  in- 
terest, the  bulletin  has  assumed  increasing  importance  even 
when  compared  with  the  annual  reports.  As  originally 
planned,  it  was  to  consist  of  about  70  pages,  but  it  soon  re- 
quired additional  space,  and  the  latest  issue  contained  115 
pages. 

Under  the  second  investigation,  the  bureau  proposes  to  col- 
lect from  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  reports  showing  the 
number  of  employes,  annual  amount  of  wages  paid,  aggregate 
annual  piY)duction,  daily  rate  of  wages  in  the  skilled  trades, 
etc.  The  schedule  employed  is,  generally  siK^aking,  a  combi- 
nation of  the  schedules  used  this  vear  for  the  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  and  that  used  for  the  Massachusetts 
statistics  of  manufactures,  but  the  inquiries  concerning  capi- 
tal invested  and  amount  of  stock  or  material  used  have  been 
(►mitted  and  inquiries  of  our  own  inserted. 

Thirdly,  w^e  are  now  tabulating  from  the  manufacturers'  re- 
ports in  our  possession  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  in  the  facto- 
ries of  the  State  throughout  the  decade  from  1891  to  1900. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Bureau  issued  a  report  on  the  eight-hour 
movement,  and  this  will  now  be  brought  down  to  date. 

The  Secretary:  Maryland,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Smith,  Commis 
sioner,  I  have  received  by  mail  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Schonfarber, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  the  report  for  Maryland,  as  follows: 

MARYLAND. — Mr.  Schonfarber:  In  relation  to  the  work 
we  have  on  hand  for  the  year,  we  have  started  an  employment 
agency  in  the  bureau.  Much  of  the  time  since  the  present  iu- 
cumbency  of  the  office  (May  7)  has  been  filled  up  by  looking 
into  and  studying  the  various  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State. 
In  addition  to  these  matters,  we  shall  endeavor  to  continue  the 
publication  of  the  incorporations  in  the  State,  making  investi- 
gations into  the  shipping  industry  of  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
and  begin  an  examination  of  the  question  of  the  child  labor 
law.  This  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  our  proposed  work.  We 
have  been  in  office  such  a  short  time  that  we  have  not  definitely 
completed  the  line  on  which  we  shall  work. 
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The  Secretary:  Iowa,  Hon.  C.  F.  Wennerstrum,  Commis 
Bioner. 

IOWA. — Mr.  Wennerstrum:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  convention.  The  Commissioner  of  Iowa  desires  to  show 
the  law  under  which  the  Bureau  is  established  and  the  duties 
prescribed  therein: 

"Sec. 2470.  Duties — Report. — The  duties  of  said  commissioner 
shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and  present  in  biennial 
reports  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  15th  d-ay  of  August 
preceding  each  regular  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  sta 
tistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the 
state,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  social,  edu- 
cational and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
to  the  peimanent  prosperity  of  the  mechanical,  manufacturing 
and  productive  industries  of  the  state,  and  he  shall  as  fully 
as  is  practicable  collect  such  information  and  reliable  reports 
from  each  county  in  the  state,  the  amount  and  condition  of  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests,  the  value  and  loca- 
tion of  the  various  manufacturing  and  coal  productions  of  the 
state,  also  sites  offering  natural  or  acquired  advantages  for 
the  profitable  location  and  operation  of  different  branches  of 
industry;  he  shall  by  correspondence  with  interested  parties 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  impart  to  them  such  in- 
foi*mation  as  may  tend  to  induce  the  location  of  mechanical 
and  producing  plants  within  the  state,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  shall  tend  to  increase  the  productions, 
and  consequent  employment  of  producers;  and  in  said  biennial 
report  he  shall  give  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  bureau 
since  the  last  regular  rejwrt,  and  shall  compile  and  publisii 
therein  such  information  as  may  be  considered  of  value  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  state,  the  number  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed,  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  trade, 
with  the  nativity  of  such  laborers,  meclfianics'  and  apprentices- 
wages  earned,  the  savings  from  the  same;  with  age  and  sex  of 
laborers  employed,  the  number  and  character  of  accidents,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  institutions  where  labor  is  employed,  the 
restrictions,  if  any,  which  are  put  upon  apprentices  when  in- 
dentured, the  proportion  of  married  laborers  and  mechanics 
who  live  in  rented  houses,  with  the  average  annual  rental  and 
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the  value  of  property  owned  by  laborers  and  mechanics;  and 
he  shall  include  in  such  report  what  progress  has  been  made 
with  schools  now  in  operation  for  the  instruction  of  students 
in  the  mechanic  arts  and  what  systems  have  been  found  most 
practical,  with  details  thereof.  Such  report  shall  not  contain 
more  than  six  hundred  printed  pages,  and  shall  be  of  the  num- 
ber, and  distributed  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.'* 

On  taking  charge  of  the  Bureau  April  1st,  1900,  the  Commis- 
sioner determined  that  a  limited  appropriation  and  limited  as- 
sistance necessarily,  meant  a  limited  field  of  investigation,  and 
concluded  to  confine  himself  to  three  distinct  lines,  which  are 
hereby  submitted,  and  prepared  blanks  for  factory  inspection, 
as  follows,  and  he  expects  to  make  it  as  thorough  as  the  ap- 
propriation will  permit: 

Factory  Inspection. 

1.  Date  of  inspection, 

2.  Location,   

3.  Name  of  establishment, 

4.  Name  of  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant, 

5.  Number  of  stories  in  factorv, 

6.  What  goods  manufactured  or  sold? 

7.  Mal^  employed, ;  Females, 

8.  Are  children  employed  under  14  years  of  age? 

9.  No.  under  16  years  of  age,  Males, Females, 

10.  What  hours  of  labor  required  of  women  under  21  am] 

males  under  18  for  a  day? 

11.  Are  operatives  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in 

motion? 

12.  Are  cautionary  instructions  given  employes  handling 

machinerv, 

13.  What  kind  of  motive  power  used? 

14.  Are  boilers  inspected  by  a  boilermaker? or 

engineer? How  often? 

15.  Number  of  elevators, 

16.  Are  hoisting  shafts  properly  inclosed  and  secured? 

17.  Are  proper  trap  and  automatic  doors  provided  in  all 

floors  where  elevators  are  used? 

18.  Number  of  stairways inside, , . , 
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19.  Are  proper  hand-rails  for  stairs  provided? 

20.  Number  of  accidents  during  the  year, 

21.  Nature  of  accident, 

22.  Number  killed, wounded, 

23.  Are  doors  locked  or  bolted  during  working  hours? 

24.  Are  fire  escapes  provided  on  building? 

25.  Are  ladders  provided? 

26.  Are  automatic  shifters  in  use  for  throwing  belts  on  or 

off  pulleys? 

27.  Are  vats,  pans,  saws,  cogs  and  all  gearing  and  machinery 

properly  guarded? 

28.  Are  exhaust  fans  or  blowers  provided  for  carrying  off 

dust?  

29.  Are  workrooms  property  ventilated? 

30.  Are  suitable  wash  rooms  and  water  closets  provided?. . . 

31.  Are  water  closets  and  wash  rooms  clean  and  properly 

ventilated? 

32.  Are  water  closets  for  females  separate  and  properly 

screened? 

33.  Questions  answered  for  firm  by, ! 

34.  Kecommendations  made  by  inspector, 

In  connection  with  factory  inspection  he  expects  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  state  (see  blank 
as  follows),  and  expects  to  show  good  results  from  both  of  these 
investigations. 

It  is  no  little  gratification  that  the  Iowa  representative  can 
report  an  entire  absence  of  labor  difficulties  throughout  the 
state,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  mutual  recognition  of  each  others 
rights,  both  by  the  employers  and  the  wage  earners. 

The  labor  organizations  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
officered  by  conservative  able  men,  precluding  misunderstand- 
ings and  consequent  loss  on  both  sides. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  courtesies  of  this 
convention  and  to  express  a  desire  to  be  of  some  service  in 
the  cause  to  which  our  best  efforts  are  pledged. 
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LETTER  ACCOMPANYING  BLANKS  TO  WAGE  EARN 

ERS. 


Dear  Sir:  The  Coniraissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 

ft  • 

tics  of  Iowa  is  authorized  by  law  (chapter  8,  section  No.  2470, 
revised  code  of  1897),  to  collect  individual  sentiments  from  thvj 
wage-earners  of  the  state,  and  the  law  requires  that  in  his 
"biennial  report  he  shall  give  a  statement  of  the  business  of 
the  Bureau  since  the  last  regular  report,  and  shall  compile  an<l 
publish  therein  such  information  as  may  be  considered  of 
value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  state,  the  number  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed,  the  number  of  apprentices 
in  each  trade,  with  the  nativity  of  such  laborers,  mechanics' 
and  apprentices'  w^ages  earned,  the  savings  from  the  same; 
with  age  and  sex  of  laborers  employed,  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  accidents,  the  sanitary  condition  of  institutions  where 
labor  is  employed,  the  restrictions,  if  any,  w^hich  are  put  upon 
apprentices  when  indentured,  the  proportion  of  married  labor 
ers  and  mechanics  who  live  in  rented  houses,  with  the  average 
annual  rental  and  the  value  of  property  owned  by  laborers  and 
mechanics;  and  he  shall  include  in  such  report  what  progress 
has  been  made  with  schools  now  in  operation  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  what  systems  have 
been  found  most  practical,  with  details  thereof.'' 
•  Please  fill  out  as  completely  as  possible,  as  it  applies  to  your 
case.  The  facts  you  give  will  be  published  in  report  of  189') 
and  1900.  Your  name  will  jiot  be  mentioned  without  your  ex- 
press authority. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  F.  WENNERSTRUM, 

Commissioner, 
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Nativity. 

1 .  Name P.  0.  Address, 

Age, Male, Female, 

J.  Married, Single, Where  bom,  county, 

'. .  State, Foreign  country, 

Employment,  Earnings  and  Income. 

3.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

4.  What  is  your  trade  or  profession? 

5.  If  not  employed  at  it  now  state  in  full,  . . .  -. 

6.  How  many  situations  did  you  have  in  1899? , 

7.  Reasons  for  changing, 

8.  How  many  days  were  you  idle  in  1899? 

Reasons, 

9.  Compared  With  1896,  have  your  wages  been  increased? 

Or  decreased? 

Compared  with  1898,  have  your  wages  been  increased? 
Or  decreased  ? 

10.  What  per  cent? 

11.  What  wagf-s  did  you  receive  in  1899?    Per  hour, 

per  week ;  per  month, ; 

per  ton, ;  per  mile, ; 

for  piecework, 

(Only  fill  out  space  upon  which  your  wage-rate  is  based.) 
Where  work  was  done  by  piece,  ton  or  mile,  what  were 
your  average  earnings  per  day?  ( 

12.  Total  wages  received  for  your  labor  during  1899?  ( 

Income  from  other  sources  exclusive  of  your  own  wages 
for  1899  (garden,  rent,  pension  and  wages  of  other  mem- 
bers of  your  family,  etc.),  $ ;  grand  total  income 

from  all  sources,  including  wages  for  1899,  ( 

For  Railroad  Wage-earners  Only  to  Answer. 

VA,  On  what  railroad  system  are  you  employed? 

14.  What  is  the  length  of  the  regular  division  over  which  you 

run?  

1;").  What  is  the  average  number  of  miles  you  made  per  month 

during  1899? 

5 
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16.  Are  you  working  under  the  demerit  system  or  the  time 

losing  system  for  offences? 

Which  do  you  prefer? Why? 

17.  Whsit  is  the  length  of  your  work  day? If  8  hours, 

how  was  it  established? 

Do  you  favor  a  universal  8-hour  day? 

How  could  it  be  obtained? 

18.  Do  you  get  an  extra  rate  of  pay  for  overtime? 

Kate  per  hour  for  overtime? 

19.  Do  you  work  8undavs? Could  vour  business  be 

run  without  Sunday  work? 

State  whv  or  why  not 

••  » 

Organization. 

20.  In  there  a  trade  union  of  your  craft? Vre  you  a 

member? Why  or  why  not? 

21.  Are  your  employers  organized  in  what  is  called  a  trust? 

Tnder  what  name? 

Have  you  benelited  in  consequence? 

Have  you  suffered? How? 

Do  you  have  steadier  employment? 

22.  Are  you  free  to  act  and  express  youi'self  in  favor  of  organi- 

zation without  fear  of  losing  your  employment? 

Do  they  recognize  your  union  committees? 

What  has  vour  union  asked  for? Results? 

Machinery. 

23.  Has  labor-saving  machinerv  entered  vour  business? 

Has  it  thrown  any  persons  out  of  employment  ? 

Has  it  helped  you? Or  injured  you ? 

Does  your  craft  control  the  machine  by  rules  or  regula- 
tions?   To  what  extent? 

24.  How  should  the  machine  in  your  shop  be  controlled  in  the 

m 

interest  of  the  laborer? Does 

the  operation  of  the  machine  improve  your  interest  as  a 
wage-earner  or  doi*s  it  injuire  it? 

25.  How  many  accidents  from  machinery  occurred  to  persons 

operating  them  in  your  shop  in  1899? How 

could  they  have  b<'en  prevented? 
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Apprentices. 

2(».  hi  your  trade  does  the  apprentice  system  still  exist? 

If  so,  are  they  legally  or  verbally  indentured? 

AVhat  regulations  govern  their  number  in  your  trade? 

What  restrictions  are  placed  upon  them 

individuallv? Does  an 

apprentice  have  the  opportunitj'  to  learn  the  trade  thor- 
oughly under  your  rules? 

Female  and  Child  Labor. 

27.  In  your  trade  do  you  compete  with  female  or  child  labor? 

Which? To  what  extent? 

Do  females  perform  as  mu(?h  labor  and  receive  as  much 

pay  as  males? Are  the  females  organized? 

Name  organization,  

Safety  and  Sanitation. 

28.  Is  your  employment  dangerous? Or  unhealthful? 

If  so,  how? How  could  it  b<» 

improved  by  legislation? 

Are  your  sanitary  surroundings  healthful? Are 

separate  water  closets  jirovided  for  both  sexes? 

Education. 

29.  If  head  of  family,  how  manv  children  have  vou  of  school 

age? Males? Females? How  many 

attend  school? Male, Female, If 

not  attending,  why? What  schools  in  youv 

locality  instruct  in  the  use  of  tools? 

What  systems  have  been  found  most  practical? 

Expense,  Insurance  and  Savings. 

30.  How  many  persons  depend  on  you  for  support? 

Cost  of  living  for  yourself  and  those  dependent  on  you 

for  year  1899:  Food,  f ,  fuel,  | ,  clothing,  J. . . ., 

sickness,! ,  rent,* total, | 
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»i.  As  compared  with  1896,  has  the  cost  of  your  living  iu 

creased? or  decreased? If  so,  to  what  do 

jou  attribute  the  cause? 

As  compared  with  1898,  has  the  cost  of  your  living  in- 
creased?   or  decreased? 

32.  How  much  insurance  do  you  carry? 

Amount       Annual 
carried.  cost. 

Old  line  life, I | 

Fraternal  life, 

Accident, 

Fire  on  home, 

Fire  on  household  goods, 

33.  Do  you  own  a  home? If  so,  what  is  its  value?  | 

Is  it  all  paid  for? If  mortgaged,  in  what  amount? 

I Total  amount  for  taxes  and  repairs  during  1889? 

I Amount  paid  for  interest  during  1899?  | 

34.  If  you  live  in  a  rented  house,  what  rent  do  you  pay  per 

month?  I 

35.  Total  amount  paid  out  during  1899  for  incidentals,  such  as 

books,  pleasures,  church  supi)ort,  etc.,  other  than  speci- 
fied above,  | 

36.  Total  amount  of  cash  savings  over  earnings  and  income  for 

1899,  f 

Miscellaneous. 

37.  Does  convict  labor  compete  with  you? How  should 

the  convict  be  employed  so  as  to  |>ay  for  his  maintenam-e 
and  reformation  and  not  conflict  with  the  wage-earners' 
interests?   

38.  What  specific  legislation  would  benefit  you  as  a  wagt*- 

earner  at  your  present  employment? 

39.  General  remarks. 

Note. — The  value  of  these  statistics  depends  u])on  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  you  answer  questions  pertaining  to  your 
condition. 
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The  Secretary:  KansaB,  Hon.  W.  L.  A.  JohnBon,  Commis- 
siouer. 

KANSAS. — Mr.  Johnson :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  The 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  for 
1899  is  the  first  report  under  the  new  law,  and  under  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  the  Kansas  State  Society  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  as  created  by  law.  The  topics  of  investigation  in 
this  report  are  presented  under  the  following  heads: 

1st.  Wage-earner  statistics. 

2nd.  Labor  organization  statistics. 

3rd.  Manufacturing  and  industrial  statistics,  i.  e. : 
Creamery  industries. 
Packing  house  industries. 
Zinc  and  lead  industries. 

4th,  Public  charities;  management  and  operation  of  poor 
farm  and  outside  relief. 

5th.  Chattel  mortgages,  rates  of  interest  and  comparison. 

6th.  Factory  inspection  and  recommendation. 

7th.  Strikes  and  labor  difficulties. 

8th.  Industrial  education  and  manual  training  in  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Summarizing  the  above  sub-divisions  briefly,  I  may  say  that 
the  chapter  on  wage  earner  statistics  is  a  continuation  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  department  since  its  inauguration. 
We  have  endeavored  to  cover  in  detail  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  surrounding  the  wage  earners,  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  earnings,  cost  of  living,  and  savings,  and  making 
comparisons  of  these  items  as  between  home  owners  and  rent 
payers;  also  between  the  organized  and  unorganized  by  trades 
and  other  vocations,  who  work  at  like  occupations  and  under 
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like  conditions.  Some  interesting  facts  are  developed;  for 
instance  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  living  for  home  owners  is 
70  per  cent,  of  their  earnings,  while  the  cost  of  living  of  rent 
payers  is  85.6-10  per  cent,  of  their  earnings.  For  those  report- 
ing, it  is  found  that  the  home  owners  save  30  per  cent,  of  their 
earnings,  while  the  rent  pa3'ers  save  but  22.5-10  per  cent,  of 
their  earnings  for  the  niimber  reported.  It  is  also  found  that 
67.2-10  per  cent,  of  the  home  owners  report  a  saving,  while  but 
32  per  cent,  of  the  rent  payers  rei)ort  a  saving.  The  rent 
payer  expends  on  an  average  of  15  per  cent,  of  his  wages  for 
rent.  Comparing,  organized  and  unorganized  wage  earners,  it 
isf  found  that  the  unorganized  work  on  an  average  of  1.1-10 
hours  more  per  day  than  the  organized,  and  the  rate  of  pay 
being  on  an  average  of  24.8-10  per  cent,  per  hour  for  the  organ- 
ized, while  for  the  unorganized  it  is  but  lS.1-10  per  cent,  per 
hour.  It  is  also  found  that  the  average  yearly  saving  for  the 
organized  is  4.2-10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  unorganized. 

The  chapter  on  labor  organization  statistics  covers  in  brief 
the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement;  also  the  operation  of 
the  movement  in  Kansas,  and  a  showing  of  the  progress,  bene- 
fits derived,  suggestions  as  to  needed  legislation  and  other 
econbmic  features  which  are  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
The  investigation  of  the  packing  house  industn'  of  one  of  thi* 
manufacturing  industries  develops  some  very  gratifying  re- 
sults. It  is  found  that  there  are  invested  in  the  packing  house 
industry  in  our  state  in  grounds,  building  and  machinery,  over 
nine  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  floor  space  used  in  this 
great  industry  amounts  to  320  acres.  The  total  receipts 
during  '99  from  products  sold  for  nine  plants  reporting  out  of 
a  total  of  eleven,  were  $78,148,304;  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployes was  8,333,  to  whom  was  paid  |4,146,190  in  wages  and 
salaries.  Of  the  4,330,699  head  of  stock  killed  in  1899,  it  is 
found  that  88  per  cent,  of  the  cattle,  99  per  cent,  of  the  calves, 
93  ])er  cent,  of  the  hogs  and  100  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  avv 
Kansas  products.  The  total  killing  capacity  of  the  eleven 
plants  is  40,6iU  per  day. 

Of  the  live  stock  industry  of  Kansas,  which  is  closely  allied 
with  the  packing  industry,  the  statistics  gathered  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  live  stock,  passing  through  the  Kansa:^ 
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city  stock  yard  of  from  |112,(>40,613  in  1898,  to  f  120,946,439  in 
1899.  It  is  further  shown  that  of  the  5,963,573  head  of  stock 
handled  in  this  market,  there  originated  in  Kansas  3,330,94i 
head,  or  55.8-10  per  rent,  of  the  entire  shipment  into  this  on<? 
market.  Assuming  that  the  Kansas  stock  is  of  the  same  per 
cent,  in  value  that  the  per  cent,  of  numbers  are  to  the  whole, 
there  were  distributed  among  the  stock  raisers  of  Kansas 
167,499,112  from  this  one  market  alone.  The  reports  on  Kan- 
sas shipments  in  the  markets  of  St.  Jot\  Omaha,  Chicago,  St. 
I^uis  and  other  markets  were  unobtainable,  but  would  no 
doubt  show  a  very  liberal  share  of  Kansas  patronage. 

The  creamery  industry  chapter  of  our  manufacturing  con- 
cerns shows  a  total  receipt  from  products  sold  for  the  66  plants 
to  be  f  1,390,583,  wiiile  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  is 
f486,856  for  57  plants  reported.  The  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  out  is  f 36,000.  ^Fhis  industry  is  continually  improving  and 
bids  fair  to  become  of  magnificent  proportions  as  soon  as  our 
farmers  are  more  fully  convinced  of  the  j)racticability  of 
utilizing  the  surplus  milk  and  (rream  through  this  process. 

Our  investigation  into  the  zinc  and  lead  industry  deals  more 
with  the  output  of  product  than  of  investment.  The  output 
for  lead  in  1899  was  14,186,670  lbs.,  valued  at  |375,553;  the  out- 
put of  zinc  was  128,  138,310  lbs.  valued  at  f 2,738,431,  or  a  total 
value  of  the  entire  product  of  $3,124,094,  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  prmluct  over  1898  of  f  766,965.  Aside  from  the  in- 
vestment in  developments  of  mining  shafts,  it  is  found  that 
the  amount  invested  in  crushing  mills  and  machinery  for  the 
treatment  of  ores  is  f  1,500,000. 

Our  investigation  into  the  operation  of  money  loaning 
through  the  chattel  mortgage  system  has  been  carried  on  in 
several  of  our  largest  cities  and  the  results  obtained  demon- 
strate the  truth  in  the  saying  by  some  of  our  economic  writers 
that  "The  money  shaving  business  causes  more  crime,  distress 
and  immorality,  than  gambling  and  most  all  of  the  other  vices 
combined."  This  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  480  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  average  being  something  over  250  per  cent. 
The  character  of  securities  ranges  fi'om  the  sewing  machines 
to  teams,  wagons  and  hoiisehold  goods.     It  also  develops  that 
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the  class  of  people  paying  these  high  rates  of  interest  were  not 
found  altogether  among  the  ordinary  laborer  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  among  mechanics  of  various  trades  who  had  be- 
come unfortunate  victims  through  straitened  circumstances  of 
this  most  i>ernicious  evil;  this  too,  in  a  state  whose  legal  rate 
of  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  and  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  by  eon- 
tract,  and  where  every  chattel  mortgage  is  required  to  be  re- 
corded. The  story  pointed  out  is  the  inhuman  advantage 
taken  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  extension  of  loans,  by 
charges  for  commission  and  charges  for  examination  of  securi 
ties,  by  these  money  sharks  who  ply  their  calling  under  the 
guise  of  humanity,  and  this  under  the  very  eye  of  a  law  seem- 
ingly stringent  enough  to  prohibit  such  practices. 

The  President:  What  process  is  resorted  to  in  law  in  case 
the  mortgagor  refuses  to  make  payment?  What  aocomplishes 
the  payment  of  these  chattel  mortgages? 

Mr.  Johnson:  There  is  a  provision  for  a  foreclosure  proceed- 
ing to  be  instituted  in  the  usual  way. 

The  President:  Just  as  if  they  were  against  land? 

Mr.  Johnson:  In  just  about  the  same  w^ay. 

The  I'resident :  It  must  be  a  pretty  expensive  sort  of  process. 

Mr.  Johnson:  That  is  perhaps  true.  I  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances where  foreclosures  have  been  undertaken  for  small 
amounts  the  evidence  brought  out  has  shown  as  much  as  two 
and  three  times  the  original  aniout  paid,  and  oftentimes  igno- 
rant parties,  who  did  not  know  the  law  and  did  not  know  the 
advantage  it  gave  them,  have  carried  on  these  loans  for  years, 
under  the  impression  that  they  really  had  to  pay  in  that  way; 
and  in  many  instances  juries  have  rendered  verdicts  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  in  those  cases,  ordering  the  mortgagee  to 
return  large  amounts  of  money  taken  from  them  under  that 
plan. 

The  chapter  on  pauperism  and  county  charities,  management 
of  poor  farms,  outside  relief,  etc.,  covers  in  detail  the  entire 
system  of  care  and  maintenance  of  the  delinquent  classes,  out- 
side of  the  State  institutions.  A  showing  is  made  and  certain 
comparisons  brought  out  of  the  poor  farms  operated  direct  by 
the  county,  with  those  operated  on  the  contract  system.  It  is 
found  that  the  expenditure  for  our  county  aaylam  funds  in 
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76  counties  operating  the  same  out  of  the  lUo  counties  in  the 
state  was  for  1899  |135,978.40.  The  whole  number  of  inmates 
passing  through  these  asylum  farms  during  the  year  at  various 
intervals  was  1615.  The  average  number  maintained  during 
the  entire  yi^ar  was  923;  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  per 
day  per  inmate  was  36.8-10  cents.  There  was  expended  in 
outside  relief,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  other  than  inmates 
of  our  poor  farms,  the  amount  of  Jif209,152.67,  or  a  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  poor,  both  in  and  our 
of  our  asylums,  of  :|f345.131.00.  The  expense  per  capita  on 
the  population  of  the  state  amounts  to  24.2-10  cents  per  annum. 

A  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  industrial  education  and 
manual  training,  in  which  is  voiced  the  views  and  experience 
of  some  of  our  foremost  educators,  showing  the  practical  opera 
tion  of  the  manual  training  system  in  a  number  of  our  state 
educational  institutions. 

The  factory  inspection  chapter  will  be  mateirially  enlarged 
because  of  the  much  better  results  having  been  obtained  under 
our  new  law,  which  gives  the  commissioner  as  state  factory 
in.^pector,  the  proper  police  i)owors  to  enforce  such  recommen- 
dations for  the  protection  of  the  health,  life  and  limb  of  em- 
ployes. The  inspections  made  cover  more  than  10,000  em- 
ployes, and  the  tabulated  data  will  present  very  many  econo- 
mic features  surrounding  their  employment. 

The  chapter  on  strikes  and  labor  difficulties  will  review  the 
strikes  during  1899,  which  have  involved  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  the  trades  composed  of  coal  miners,  carpenters, 
packing  house  men,  firemen,  tinners,  teamsters,  coopers,  etc. 
This  chapter  will  present  the  character  of  agreements  entered 
into  and  the  manner  of  settlement.  It  may  be  well  to  note 
here  that  the  commissioner,  acting  under  the  special  authority 
of  the  law,  requiring  him  to  investigate  strikes  and  labor 
dilficulties,  has  found  it  convenient  and  profitable,  both  to 
employer  and  employe,  to  participate  in  these  various  confer 
ences  held  between  the  contending  parties,  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  upon  the  invitation  of  both  parties,  has  assisted 
by  means  of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  bringing  about  a 
solution  of  the  difficult  questions  in  controversy.  This  chapter 
will  also  deal  with  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws,  which 
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the  law  governing  the  department  directs  the  commissioner 
especially  to  Idok  after.  A  review  will  be  made  of  the  litiga- 
tion that  was  found  necessary  in  the  enforcement  of  the  eight 
hour  law  on  public  work  and  the  law. prohibiting  the  discrimi- 
nation against  members  of  labor  organizations.  It  may  be 
well  to  sixy  that  the  law  was  enforced  in  more  than  100  places 
on  public  work,  affe(;ting  more  than  1,000  men,  reducing  the 
hours  20  per  cent.,  and  increasing  the  wages  20  per  cent,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  number  of  employes  20  per  cent,  to  per- 
form the  same  work.  Notwithstanding  that  this  law  has  been 
on  the  statute  book  for  nine  years,  it  has  been  a  dead  letter 
until  the  new  law  governing  our  department  conferred  the 
authority  upon  a  commissioner  to  enforce  the  labor  laws. 

A  brief  review  will  also  b(?  made  of  the  last  proceedings  of 
our  state  societv  of  labor  and  industrv,  and  I  mav  sav  here  that 
it  is  with  a  considerable  degree  of  gratification  that  the  labor 
societies  of  our  state  are  giving  the  Bureau  their  heartiest  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  our  work,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
incr(»ase  in  the  attendance  of  from  78  delegates  at  the  first 
convention  to  180  at  the  last  convention.  This  new  svsteiu  of 
operating  the  Bureau  and  the  election  of  the  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  Commissioner  bv  the  State  Societv  of  Labor  and 
Industry  has  proved  highly  satisfactory,  not  only  to  the  work- 
ingnien  of  our  state,  but  to  the  employers  as  well,  recog- 
nizing, as  they  do  that  the  divorcement  of  the  department  from 
partisan  influences  places  the  Bureau  \\\>on  a  higher  plane  and 
frees  our  work  from  any  partiality  that  might  otherwise  exist. 

The  appro})riation  for  the  Bureau  remains  the  same  this  year 
as  last,  viz..  ?G,520.  All  printing  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  printing  fund. 

Mr.  McHale:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  from 
Kansas  if  he  knows  how  many  manual  training  schools  there 
are  in  the  state? 

Mr,  Johnson:  I  >^ill  say  in  reply  to  that,  Mr.  l^resident,  that 
there  are  some  half  a  dozen  of  our  public  institutions — ^normal 
colleges,  State  universities.  State  agricultural  colleges,  etc. — 
that  have  a  manual  training  department  along  with^their  regu- 
lar course  of  work.  They  have  mechanical  shops  fitted  up  for 
that  purpose.     They  are  just  starting  it  with  their  work,  and 


are  working  up  to  it.  My  idea  iu  briugiug  out  the  present 
status  of  that  w-ork  was  to  encourage  it;  rather  to  show  what 
was  done,  what  could  be  done,  and  whether  or  not  there  was 
anv  ellect  upon  the  labor  market  or  upon  the  shop-made 
mechanic  by  the  turning  out  of  mechanics  who  obtained  their 
trades  through  those  schools.  I  have  asked  this  question  in  a 
schedule  whi(*h  I  sent  to  the  professoi*s  of  those  colleges,  and 
also  wha4:  etfect  in  the  mattet  of  displacing  the  shop-made 
mechanic  does  the  manual  training  school  have  through  the 
jirocess  of  turning  out  mechanics.  As  a  rub*  they  reply  that 
the  mechanic  who  follows  a  trade  learned  in  the  manual  train- 
ing s(*hool  does  not  compete  with  the  shop-made  mechanic, 
because  of  the  more  proficient  learning  of  his  trade  and  be- 
cause of  his  fitness  for  a  higher  position.  He  takes  a  higher 
position,  perhaps  as  forenuin,  superintendent,  or  somethiitg  of 
a  higher  class,  rather  than  going  into  actual  competition  witli 
the  shop-made  mechanic. 

The  President:  Is  manual  training  taught  in  your  public 
schools  at  all? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Only  in  a  very  slight  degree;  not  to  speak  of. 

The  Secretary:  North  Carolina,  Hon.  B.  K.  Lacev,  Commis 
sioner,  represented  by  Hon.  W.  E.  Paison,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.— Mr.  Faison:  Mr.  President:  The 
special  feature  of  our  report  for  ItiOO  will  be  compulsory  edu- 
cation. In  181)6,  when  the  Department  was  under  its  present 
management,  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  wage- 
earner's  of  the  State  was  made,  especially  that  of  cotton  mill 
labor,  which  is  the  leading  manufacturing  industry  of  th(» 
State.  We  found  the  houi*s  from  11  to  12  per  day,  and  many 
ran  the  same  number  per  night.  Children  under  14  years  of 
age  comprised  a  large  \yev  cent,  of  the  operatives.  Eighty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  adults  and  66  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  re- 
ported as  being  able  to  read  and  write  (this  we  were  satisfied 
was  an  over  estimate).  Attempts  had  been  made  to  secure 
legislation  prohibiting  child  labor  in  several  I^»gislatures,  and 
also  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours.  Hut  all  legislation  on  this 
line  was  fought  by  the  mill  owners,  not,  however,  because  they 
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as  a  whole  were  opposed  to  the  reforms  contemplated,  but 
from  the  fear  that  any  labor  legislation  would  prove  an  enter- 
ing wedge  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  labor  laws  in  fonre 
in  other  states.    (There  are  no  labor  laws  in  North  Carolina.) 

After  reviewing  the  situation  carefully  we  became  con- 
vinced that  the  very  best  solution  of  the  whole  question  was 
a  compulsory  school  law.  It  would  compel  attendance  upon 
school  of  children  under  a  certain  age,  and  would  also  necessi- 
tate in  many  cases  the  father  going  to  work  and  providing  for 
his  family  instead  of  loafing  around  and  living  off  the  labor  of 
his  offspring,  a  condition  prevalent  at  every  mill.  It  would 
not  only  solve  in  a  great  measure  the  problem  of  child  labor, 
but  \^x)uld  mean  in  a  few  years  intelligent,  educated  labor  in 
the  mills,  which  would  need  no  legislation  in  the  way  of  h 
reduction  of  hours  or  other  reforms,  but  would  demand  and 
secure  them  through  organization. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  situation,  we  introduced  in  the  re- 
port for  1896  the  subject  of  compulsory  education,  which  was 
the  first  mention  of  such  a  measure  in  an  official  report  of  any 
department  of  the  State  government.  The  sentiment  in  favOT 
of  such  a  law  has  grown  until  to-day  labor,  fraternal  and  social 
organizations  are  passing  resolutions  favoring  compulsory 
education. 

The  passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment  next  August 
providing  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage  will  give 
an  impetus  to  the  demand  for  a  compulsorj'  school  law,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  the  near  future  will  find  the  Old  North  State 
in  line  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union  on  this  important 
question. 

North  Carolina  is  rapidly  becoming  a  manufacturing  State, 
and  this  will  mean  the  same  questions  to  solve  that  other 
manufacturing  states  have  and  ai*e  contending  with.  Up  to 
within  the  past  few  months  organized  labor  had  gained  no  foot- 
hold in  the  state;  only  two  or  three  of  the  trades  being  organ- 
ized in  the  larger  towns,  but  the  past  few  months  have  wit- 
nessed more  organization  than  in  all  previous  history  of  the 
State.  All  branches  of  labor  are  being  thoroughly  organized 
and  more  interest  is  being  given  the  wage  earner  than  ever 
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before.  Strikes,  formerly  unknown  in  the  State,  have  oc- 
cured  during  the  past  year,  and  with  organization  will  of  course 
become  more  frequent. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  present  management  of  the 
Department  to  keep  labor  and  capital  as  far  as  possible  in 
sympathy  and  aid  in  aifecting  all  reforms  and  improvements 
in  the  conditions  of  the  wage  earners  without  friction. 

Aside  from  the  special  feature  of  compulsory  education,  the 
report  for  1900  will  be  on  the  same  line  as  our  former  reports. 
We  do  not  have  an  appropriation  adequate  to  the  work  of 
the  Bureau.  The  last  Legislature  added  the  examination  of 
all  printing  and  binding  done  for  the  State  and  the  approval  of 
bills  for  the  same  to  the  duties  of  the  Bureau,  requiring  that 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  be  a  practical  printer,  but  made 
no  increase  of  appropriation. 


The  Secretary:  Maine,  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Mathews,  Commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Mathew's  report  has  been  received  by  mail,  and  is 
as  follows: 

MAINE. — Mr.  Mathews:  I  regret  that  circumstances  beyond 
my  control  prevent  me  from  attending  the  convention,  and 
that  I  am  obliged  to  make  my  report  of  the  cuiTent  work  of 
the  Bureau,  briefly,  in  writing.  The  work  now  in  progress 
consists  of  an  investigation  of  a  portion  of  our  manufacturing 
industries,  particularly  of  the  canning  business  of  the  State. 
This  is  a  very  extensive  and  important  industry,  including 
some  250  factories  engaged  in  canning  corn,  vegetables,  berries, 
sardines,  lobsters,  and  fish  of  various  kinds.  This  investiga- 
tion is  being  carried  on  through  special  agents,  and  is  intended 
tc  be  thorough  and  exhaustive.  The  manufactures  of  wooden 
novelties,  sash  and  blinds,  furniture,  etc.,  are  receiving  careful 
investigation.  Another  feature  of  our  cuiTent  work  is  the 
investigation,  through  blanks  distributed  to  working  men  and 
women,  of  earnings,  cost  of  living,  w^ages  and  savings,  and 
general  conditions.  The  responses  to  these  blanks  are  thus  far 
quite  satisfactory.  Another  important  investigation  now  in 
progress  is  that  of  shipbuilding.  This  industry  is  now  much 
more  flourishing  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  xohvh  past, 
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several  very  large  wooden  vessels  having  been  built  and 
launched  during  the  past  season  and  quite  a  number  of  othei's 
being  in  process  of  building. 

The  Secretary:  Nebraska,  Uon.  S.  J.  Kent,  Commissioner.  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Gleason,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Bureau,  the  report  for  Nebraska,  which  is  as  follows: 

NEBRASKA. — ^Mr.  Gleason:  In  looking  over  the  reports  of 
other  states,  I  find  that  the  Nebraska  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics  has  as  manv,  if  not  more,  duties  im- 
posed  upon  it,  than  any  other  Bureau  in  the  country. 

We  have  the  reports  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  State. 
Every  six  months  we  gather  the  mortgage  statistics,  farm, 
town  and  citv  both  filed  and  released,  also  the  chattel  mort- 
gages.  We  also  gather  reports  from  the  different  labor  or- 
ganizations. We  have  compiled  statistics  for  our  next  report 
showing  tlie  number  of  marriages,  divorces  and  also  the  nuro 
ber  of  suicides  during  a  certain  jieriod  of  years. 

We  also  received  reports  from  the  different  raili^oads  and 
express  companies,  showing  the  amount  of  surplus  products 
that  they  have  shipped  out  of  the  State.  We  wish  to  say  in 
this  connection  that  the  raili'oads  and  express  companies  an- 
very  courteous  in  this  respect,  filling  out  all  blanks  sent  them, 
without  protest.  From  this  information,  which  is  compiled  by 
counties,  we  issue  a  map  each  year,  which  shows  the  amount 
and  kind  of  products  shipped  by  each  county.  One  glance  at 
this  map  shows  just  what  each  county  exported  during  the 
previous  year.  The  grand  total  is  placed  on  the  margin,  and 
a  valuation  is  placed  on  the  same.  We  believe  this  map  is 
worth  all  the  Bureau  costs  the  state. 

The  last  Legislature  imposed  a  new  duty  on  us.  That  of 
compelling  property  owners  to  protect  their  property  an^  its 
occupants  in-  case  of  fire.  We  have  to  inspect  the  buildiugn 
and  order  the  kind  of  escape  tliat  will  be  needed  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  building  therein.  We  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  more  especially  in  Omaha  and 
Lincoln.  Most  of  the  buildings  used  for  sleeping  purposes 
or  where  a  number  of  i)ersons  are  employed  wht^re  the  building 
is  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  have  or  are  being  provided 
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with  escapes  in  accordance  willi  the  oidera  issued  from  this 
department.  This  work  consumes  a  great  deal  of  our  time, 
and  should  have  a  certain  person  for  the  work,  together  with 
an  appropriation  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

A  law  in  regard  to  female  labor  was  also  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  which  prohibits  females  from  working  more  than 
ten  hours  in  one  day,  or  sixty  houra  in  one  week.  This  is  a 
very  good  law  and  we  have  had  great  success  .in  enforcing  it, 
especially  in  the  large  department  stores,  where  so  many  girls 
and  women  are  employed. 

A  child  labor  law  was  also  passed,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  same  placed  in  our  hands.  The  law  provides  that  no  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  yeai-s  of  age,  can  work  in  certain 
establishments,  excepting  during  vacation  time,  unless  the 
child  has  attended  school  at  least  twenty  weeks  the  year 
previous. 

As  regards  factory  inspection,  we  have  vei*}'  few  factories 
but  that  work  that  is  done  in  the  factories,  is  in  the  enforcing 
of  the  child  and  female  labor  laws. 

There  is  also  connected  with  this  Bureau  a  free  employ- 
ment office.  We  have  been  successful  in  securing  positions 
for  a  large  number  of  persons.  Our  law  in  regard  to  this 
department  is  very  crude,  but  had  we  a  law  like  Illinois,  we 
could  make  this  department  of  gi*eat  helj)  to  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  State. 

.We  are  allowed  f2,()()0  appropriation  for  the  running  expen- 
ses of  the  office.  Any  one  can  see  that  with  this  amount  we 
have  to  e(*onomize  in  evei*}'  possible  way.  Tlie  Bureau  would 
be  of  more  value  to  the  State  if  the  legislature  would  furnish 
us  with  better  laws  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  monev  to  carry 
on  the  work.  The  Chief  of  the  Department  receives  |1,500 
per  year,  the  Chief  Clerk  $1,000,  and  the  stenographer  receivers 
|500  per  year. 

The  Secretary:  Minnesota,  Hon.  Martin  P.  McHale,  Com 
naissioner. 

MINNESOTA.— Mr.  McHale:  The  Minnesota  Bureau  of 
Labor  is  now  engaged  on  its  Seventh  Biennial.  Report,  which 
it  will  issue  about  the  end  of  tlie  present  year.     The  H(»port 
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will  deal  largely  with  factory  inspection.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  subjects,  however,  separately  considered.  The  ques- 
tion of  wages  will  bo  treated  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  factory  inspection,  and  a  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the 
raining  interests  of  the  State,  which  have  greatly  developed 
within  recent  vears.  There  are  nearlv  8,000  men  now  em- 
ployed  in  the  iron  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
and  a  matter  that  the  Bureau  is  seriously  considering  is  the 
recommendation  of  a  mine  inspector,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  fatal  accidents  that  have  occurred.  Within  the 
past  year  and  a  half  as  many  as  thirty-four  fatal  accidents 
have  happened.  Tt  has  occurred  to  me  that  by  a  closer  in- 
spection of  the  mines  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  might  be 
decreased.  Thirty-four  fatal  accidents  make  a  large  percent- 
age when  you  consider  time  and  number  of  men  employed. 
Another  subject  to  be  treated  will  be  the  lumber  interests  of 
the  State,  showing  the  amount  of  logging,  cut,  etc.  Sunday 
labor  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  forthcoming  report.  This 
investigation  was  ordered  by  the  last  legislature. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  orders  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
I  should  judge  fully  500  have  been  served,  and  when  you  reflect 
that  many  of  the  orders  entailed  considerable  expense  on  those 
concerned,  you  can  judge  that  the  Bureau  has  been  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

These  orders  were  for  various  matters  covered  by  the  labor 
laws.  For  instance,  26  orders  alone  were  for  the  construction 
of  tire  escapes.  Tliese  and  numerous  other  orders  for  changes 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  employes  of  the  State  have  been 
complied  with. 

The  Bureau  will  have  something  on  the  subject  of  technical 
education,  and  I  regard  that  as  an  important  subject.  I  am 
a  mechanic  myself,  and  I  have  personally  experienced  a  want 
of  this  education.  T  believe  there  is  no  more  important  sub- 
ject concerning  the  mechanic  or  workman  to-day  than  the  sub- 
ject of  technical  education.  There  are  many  institutions  in 
our  country  affording  this  line  of  instruction,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  bevond  the  reach  of  the  ordinarv  artisan  or  mechanic. 
In  my  experience  I  find  a  very  small  percentage  of  workmen 
knowing  little,  if  anything  at  all,  of  the  scientific  principles 
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underlying  their  trade.  They  are  intelligent  from  a  scholastic 
point  of  view,  are  good  workmen  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
they  lack  that  special  training.  Very  of  them  can  draw,  or 
understand  the  application  of  drawing  to  the  vajious  crafts. 
I  think  we,  as  commissioners,  ought  to  agitate  this  question 
more  and  more.  Every  large  city  in  this  country  ought  to  have 
an  industrial  museum  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
people.  I  dare  say  this  city  is  wanting,  the  same  as  Minnea- 
l)olis,  in  such  a  museum.  The  more  I  study  the  question  of 
higher  training  for  our  workmen,  the  more  I  think  it  is  all  im- 
portant. By  acquainting  our  mechanics  with  the  principles 
underlying  their  trades  we  raise  them  to  something  moro 
than  mere  drudges;  we  educate  them  into  thinking  men,  and 
the  sooner  this  subject  is  taken  up  earnestly  by  the  UniteiJ 
States  government  the  better.  I  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  to 
issue  bulletins  from  time  to  time  on  the  different  trades — say, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing/ 
showing  the  way  to  raise  certain  kinds  of  products  and  also 
on  the  subject  of  stock  raising,  etc.  Suppose  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  issue  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  linear 
drawing,  or  practical  geometry,  showing  the  principles  at  the 
foundation  of  the  different  trades  and  arts.  This  departure 
would  not,  I  think,  involve  great  difficulty  or  too  heavy  cost, 
while  the  undertaking  would  result  beneficially  to  the  whole 
country,  particularly  to  the  working  people.  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  such  a  bulletin  were  issued  by  our  Government  there 
would  be  no  more  popular  work  ever  turned  off  the  press. 
Of  course  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  the  subject  now,  to 
explain  in  detail  all  that  I  wish;  something  practical,  however, 
is  needed — something  that  will  benefit  our  workmen.  I  can 
confidently  say  that  throughout  this  entire  country  there  is  not 
more  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  mechanics  scientifi- 
cally educated  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  their 
respective  crafts.  I  have  taken  up  considerable  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  and  I  will  give  way  to  others  who 
would  like  to  discuss  the  question.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
subject  discussed  here,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant matter. 

6 
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The  President:  It  seeuiB  to  be  a  little  remarkable  that  at 
least  five  or  six  of  the  Commissioners  here  have  stated  that 
in  their  forthcoming  work  they  are  to  take  up  this  very  mat- 
ter of  technical  education,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Commissioner  from  Minnesota  on  his  mind-reading  power. 
Our  Department  has  now  agents  actively  engaged  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  collecting  data  relative  to  trade  schools.  Our  inves* 
tigation  embraces  four  series  of  inquiries — ^fii-st,  tlw>se  to  be 
made  of  officials  of  the  schools  themselves,  from  the  municipal 
officials  of  the  localities  in  which  these  schools  are  located, 
from  manufacturers  or  others  whose  industries  are  aflfei*ted, 
etc.;  second,  those  to  be  made  especially  of  proprietors  of  es- 
tablishments in  the  leading  industries  of  the  localities  covered, 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  same;  third,  those  to  be  made  of 
officials  and  representative  members  of  labor  unions  in  these 
localities,  and,  fourth,  those  to  be  made  of  the  foremen,  work- 
men, etc.,  in  these  establishments  who  have  graduated  at  any 
such  schools.  The  whole  investigation  is  devoted  to  trade 
schools,  leaving  out  manual  training,  because  that  is  another 
branch  of  the  work,  and  does  not  aim  to  fit  a  man  for  any  i>ar- 
ticular  trade,  while  the  trade  school  does.  So  vou  see  we  are 
joining  you  in  this  matter  of  endeavoring  to  bring  the  public* 
up  to  a  realizing  sense  of  what  the  trade  school  accomplishes 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  will  send  exevy  Commis- 
sioner a  copy  of  the  schedule  we  are  using  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  McHale:  I  desire  to  say  that  I  read  the  report  on  Indus- 
trial Education  issued  in  1892  by  the  United  State  Department 
of  Labor,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  did  much 
good  in  directing  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  President:  I  think  our  report  did  some  good,  because 
whenever  I  found  a  legislature  in  any  state  considering  a  bill 
relative  to  technical  education,  institutes  of  technology,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  I  immediately  sent  to  that  State  and  got 
a  list  of  their  Representatives  and  Senators  and  mailed  a  copy 
of  that  report  to  each  of  them  personally,  and  it  just  tipped 
the  scale  in  favor  of  some  of  that  work.  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing better  our  Commissioners  can  do  than  to  follow  out  the 
work  suggested  along  those  lines. 
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Mr.  Mc-Hale:  I  would  like  to  Hpeak  of  tow  other  matters  that 
escaped  my  attention  while  speaking  on  the  subject  of  techni- 
cal education.  One  is  child  labor.  It  may  be  a  gratification 
to  all  of  you  to  know  that  in  Minnesota,  out  of  over  82,000 
people  engaged  in  work  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  has  cov 
ered  in  its  inspection,  there  are  not  more  than  800  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  at  work.  There  seems  to  be  a 
public  sentiment  in  the  State  against  the  employment  of  child 
labor. 

Another  subject  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  has  taken  up, 
and  upon  which  the  returns  are  complete,  is  the  statistics  of 
organize^  labor.  There  are  upwards  of  20,000  bona  fide  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor  in  Minnesota. 

The  President :  That  is  a  very  large  proportion. 

Mr.  McHale:  Yes;  they  have  responded  to  eveiy  demand  the 
Bureau  has  made  in  the  gathering  of  statistics  affecting  them- 
selves. 

The  Secretary:  West  Virginia,  Hon.  I.  V.  Barton,  (Commis- 
sioner. I  have  received  Mr.  Barton's  report  by  mail,  and  it 
is  as  follows: 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— Mr.  Barton:  The  Sixth  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  West  Virginia,  for  1899  and 
1900,  was  transmitted  to  the  Governor  June  1.  The  table  '.f 
contents  is  as  follows: 

Part  I,  Condition  of  Manufactures,  will  show  by  coraparativt- 
tables  the  industries  of  the  State  reporting  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  as  compared  with  the 
report  of  the  same  industries  for  the  years  1897  and  1898, 
showing  number  employed  January  1,  1899,  number  employed 
January  1,  1900,  number  of  weeks  in  oi)eration  during  1899, 
number  employed  January  1,  1897,  per  cent,  of  increase  or  de 
crease  in  number  employed  January  1, 1897,  to  January  1, 1900, 
and  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  in  wage  rates  elanuary  I, 
1897,  to  January  1,  1900,  in  five  hundred  manufacturing  estab 
lishment«. 

Part  II,  will  show  increased  avenues  of  employment,  giving 
number  employed,  capital  invested  and  amount  of  wages  paid 
monthly  in  three  hundred  mercantile,  mining  and  manufactur 
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ing  institutions  established  in  West  Virginia,  March,  1897,  to 
January  1,  1900,  with  a  classified  directory  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  the  State. 

Part  III,  presents  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Chicago 
Conference  on  Trusts,  and  gives  an  interesting  review  of  the 
benefit  features  of  American  trade  unions. 

Part  lY,  gives  a  history  of  the  strike  of  the  street  railway 
employes  in  the  city  of  Wheeling  in  1809,  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  for  the  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes,  and  shows  the  extent  of  like  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Part  V,  presents  a  statement  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
the  State  as  shown  by  special  Investigation,  and  comprises  a 
brief  summary  of  the  leading  events  relating  to  labor  during 
1899-1900;  industrial  legislation.  State  and  National,  and  bills 
rejected  by  the  Legislature,  session  of  1899, 

Part  VI,  shows  factory  and  workshop  inspection,  with  recom- 
mendations, the  industrial  establishments  inspected,  with 
name  of  firm  or  cori)oration,  when  established,  where  located, 
character  of  goods  manufactured,  number  of  buildings,  with 
description  of  same,  number  employed,  male  and  female,  and 
number  of  weeks  in  operation  during  1899.  ^ 

The  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  office  of  Bureau 
of  Labor  remains  unchanged;  that  is  to  say,  salary  of  the  Com- 
missioner, |1,200,  salary  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner, 1800,  and  the  contingent  expenses  f  1,000  per  annum ; 
total,  13,000. 

The  Secretary:  New  Hampshire,  Hon.  L.  H.  Carroll,  Com- 
missioner. I  have  received  Mr.  Carroll's  report,  which  is  as 
follows: 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— Mr.  Carroll:  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  am  compelled  to  forego,  on  account  of  ill  health,  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  attendance  at  the  sixteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of 
Labor  Statistics  at  Milwaukee,  but,  perhaps  a  brief  statement 
of  the  work  of  this  Bureau  since  my  induction  into  office  may 
be  of  interest  to  my  fellow  members. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
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in  the  old  Granite  State  no  compulsory  law  regarding  th<> 
returns  of  statistics  from  manufacturers,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  Bureau  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  courtesy  of  the  manu- 
facturers. That  our  labors  are  appreciated  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  the  statement  that  last  year  we  received  complete 
statistics  from  1,356  establishments,  a  gain  of  more  than  300 
per  cent,  over  any  previous  year  since  the  Bureau  was  installed, 
and  from  the  returns  already  received  this  June,  I  am  led  to 
blieve  that  when  all  are  gathered  in  there  will  be  but  a  hand- 
ful of  manufacturing  establishments  whose  condition  of  busi- 
ness has  not  been  secured.  Such  a  response  is  most  welcome, 
and  will  enable  us  to  present  to  the  public  this  fall  data  in 
regard  to  New  Hampshire's  standing  as  a  manufacturing  state 
that  will  be  most  surprising.  New  Hampshire  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  country  of  abandoned  farms  and  summer 
boarders,  but  the  publication  of  our  biennial  report  will  en- 
tirely dispel  this  illusion  and  place  the  state  on  its  prop**r 
footing. 

Last  summer  we  took  up  for  consideration  the  question  of 
the  summer  resort  industry,  which  had  not  previously  received 
attention  from  any  of  my  predecessors  in  the  Bureau,  and 
published  a  lengthy  report  on  this  immense  factor  in  New 
Hampshire's  business.  Statistics  were  carefully  gleaned  and 
so  striking  were  the  results  that  the  matter  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  So  widely  was  the 
report  scattered  and  its  information  diffused  by  the  papers  and 
magazines  that  we  have  received  requests  for  copies  from  far 
and  near  and  are  now  making  plans  to  present  another  report 
next  year. 

Another  industrv  into  which  we  have  delved  is  that  of  the 
creameries  of  the  state,  and,  in  this  connection,  we  issued  a 
bulletin,  showing  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  production 
of  butter  and  cream,  including  thorough  statistics  from  every 
creamery  and  separating  establishment  in  the  State. 

We  have  many  innovations  in  view  for  another  year,  and 
are  at  present  time  busily  engaged  in  preparing  our  biennial 
report  for  publication  this  autumn.  In  this  connection  we 
desire  to  thank  the  manufacturers  of  the  state  for  their  hearty 
co-opt^ration  with  us  in  this  work. 
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Tlie  Secretary:  Washington,  Hon.  W.  JL\  C.  Adams,  Commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Adams  has  transmitted  his  report  to  me,  and  it  is 
as  follows. 

WASHINGTON.— Mr.  Adams:  The  following  outline  of  mv 
forthcoming  biennial  report  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principal 
features  contemplated.  This  form  of  a  report  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  in  this  State  there  is  neither  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  nor  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  nor 
State  Geologist,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  tacit  opinion  of 
the  Legislature  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  could  spread 
himself  out  sufficiently  so  as  to  include  these  duties  as  part 
of  the  pastimes  connected  \^ith  the  sinecure  enjoyed  by  th** 
State  Labor  Commissioner,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  the 
other  duties  for  which  he  is  kept  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  State, 
and  do  it  all  without  a  dollar  for  clerical  help  in  his  office.  If 
he  fails  to  accomplish  the  work  he  has  mapped  out  there  will 
be  thousands  of  good  people  who  will  think  that  he  .should 
have  done  better,  and  if  he  succeeds,  then  thei*e  will  be  hun 
dreds  of  others  who  will  imagine  that  they  could  have  done  ;i 
great  deal  better  than  he  did.  I  suppose  that  most  Commis- 
sioners of  Labor  have  come  to  regard  these  phenomena  of 
public  appreciation  as  a  part  of  the  perquisites  of  the  office. 

The  second  biennial  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  I^abor  of 
Washington  will  be  published  in  December,  1900,  and  will 
consist  of  statistical  data  relating  to  the  various  i^esources  and 
industries  of  the  State;  conditions  of  labor,  etc.  Among  these 
I  may  mention  agricultural  productions,  especially  grains  and 
seeds.  These  data  will  be  furnished  me  bv  the  men  who  run 
the  threshing  machines;  they  are  the  only  ones  who  really 
know  the  facts. 

Logging  and  lumber,  from  the  loggers  and  lumbermen. 
Mining — metalliferous  and  coal,  from  the  comjmnies  and  their 
operatives.    Fish  and  fisheries,  etc. 

The  chapter  on  commerce  will  be  divided  into  three  parts: 

First.  Railway,  showing  the  commerce  initial  in  each  county 
of  the  state  and  its  destination,  whether  to  another  point  with- 
in Ihe  state  or  to  some  point  outside  of  the  state,  arranged  s<i 
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as  to  show  classified  commodities  and  their  amount  in  tons. 
This  table  will  cover  a  period  of  36  months,  ending  June  30th, 
1900. 

Second.  Coastwise  <*omnierce  initial  from  the  ports  of  this 
state,  both  north-bound  and  south-bound,  showing  the  value 
and  volume  of  each  classified  commodity.  In  this  item,  I  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  show  almost  double  the  tonnage  and  value 
to  that  of  the  coastwise  commerce  initial  from  the  ports  of  the 
entire  Gulf  of  Mexico  states. 

Third.  Foreign  commerce  entered  and  cleared  from  ports 
of  Washington  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th,  1899, 
and  June  30th,  1900,  preceeded  by  a  synopsis  of  same  covering 
a  period  of  27  months  ending  June  30th,  1898,  so  as  to  show  rela- 
tive development  of  our  foreign  trade  through  our  great  north- 
west gateway  to  the  Orient.  In  this  connection  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  American  bottoms  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce  are  entered  through  the  port  of  Puget 
Sound.  This  w-ill  be  followed  by  a  report  on  shipping  and 
ship  building,  flour  mills,  breweries,  smelters,  etc. 

The  question  of  Japanese  immigration  will  be  given  the  at- 
tention it  merits. 

Labor  and  its  interests  will  be  treated  so  as  to  show  its 
earning  power  in  the  various  classified  trades  and  vocations; 
and  in  this  connection  will  be  some  thoughts  on  free  employ- 
ment bureaus. 

I  may  find  time  to  engraft  a  few  other  scions  upon  the  statis- 
tical tree  above  described,  and  some  of  those  now  set  may  not 
come  to  maturity,  but  they  are  the  lines  I  am  trying  to  follow 
and  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  succeed. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  a  dollar  of  an  appropriation  to 
draw  on  to  pay  my  dues  to  the  Association  nor  to  defray  my 
exjjenses  to  the  conference,  and  I  sincerely  hope  th«it  my  suc- 
cessor will  not  be  treated  with  such  generous  penuriousnes>s. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  other  business  to  transact  to- 
night we  will  adjourn. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  until  9.30  Wednesday 
morning,  July  11. 
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MORNING  SESSION,  JULY  11. 

The  Gonvention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  PreBi- 
dent  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Presidimt:  We  will  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  for  a 
few  minutes  to  Mr.  James  F.  Harvey,  business  agent  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council  of  this  city.  I  take  pleasure  in  pn*- 
senting  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Harvey:  As  a  representative  of  organized  labor  in  this 
city  I  take  pleasure  in  making  a  concise  statement  as  to  th<* 
workings  of  our  body  and  the  general  plan  of  organized  labor. 
The  trade  labor  movement  has  for  its  chief  object  the  elevation 
of  the  laboring  classes.  Our  methods  are  fair,  and  we  intend 
to  show  the  world  that  by  our  attitude  and  our  workings  in 
general  we  desire  to  better  and  to  uplift  the  working  classes. 
The  machinery  question  has  been  a  stumbling  block  of  the 
trade-union  movement.  We  do  not  desire  to  block  progress. 
We  wish  to  have  an  advancement  along  fair  and  just  lines,  and 
by  that  I  mean  that  when  men  take  charge  of  a  machine  tht»y 
be  put  on  a  basis  of  respectability  and  not  reduced  to  a  part 
of  the  machine  itself.  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  at- 
tiude  taken  by  organized  labor  on  the  machinery  question  will 
be  fair. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  of 
the  different  states.  Your  attitude  has  been  friendlv  to  our 
cause,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  our  relations  will  be  so 
close  that  we  will  act  as  a  unit  and  as  one  family.  We  are  at 
all  times  willing,  more  than  willing,  to  prove  that  we  educate 
and  uplift  not  only  the  organized  but  the  unorganized  as  well. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention. 

The  President:  The  order  of  business  this  morning  is  a  paper 
by  General  Latta.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  Gen.  James  W.  Latta,  head  of  the  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  department  is  situated  thi» 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.  He  is  therefore  a  proper  mem- 
ber of  our  association. 

General  Latta:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  conven- 
tion: I  remember  having  heard  at  the  famous  Union  League 
Club  in  Philadelphia,  during  one  of  the  series  of  instructive 
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addresses  that  was  delivered  before  that  club  last  winter,  from 
the  lips  of  no  less  a  distinguished  statesman  than  Hon.  Wil- 
liam P.  Frye,  now  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
something  to  this  effect:  He  had  a  distinguished  audience  be- 
fore him,  and  felt  that  he  had  not  given  the  subject  proper  pre- 
paration, and  he  opened  his  address  with  the  statement  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  never  ought  to  make  an  apology  for  a  speech, 
because  the  apology  generally  turned  out  better  than  the 
speech.  But  in  this  instance  there  was  a  tremendous  speech 
made  bv  Mr.  Frve,  and  the  audience  was  well  instructed  and 
well  entertained,  and  it  went  awav  satisfied.  He  therefore  did 
not  sustain  his  proposition.  An  apology  something  of  that 
character  was  made  by  our  distinguished  President  yesterday. 
It  was  not  preceded  by  the  aphorism,  but  it  was  just  as  much 
of  an  excellent  speech  as  if  the  apology  had  not  preceded  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  need  make  any  apology  for  what  I  may  be 
expected  to  say,  and  the  only  apology  that  I  ought  to  make  to 
this  convention  is  that  1  too  frequently  appear  before  it  in  this 
way.  I  therefore  ai>ologize  for  my  presence  on  this  occasion, 
but  I  hope  not  to  spoil  the  speech  by  the  apology. 

I  might  in  conclusion,  in  this  preliminary  way,  say  that  the 
subject  I  have  chosen  I  was  permitted  to  select  myself,  and  I 
know  that  in  this  presence  the  subject,  at  least — economics — 
will  not  receive  the  fate  which  it  received  at  the  hands  of  a 
university  student  in  one  of  our  female  colleges.  She  had 
pondered  and  worried  and  hesitated  over  her  political  economy 
for  at  least  a  term,  and  when  the  term  closed  the  book  was 
found  in  her  room,  with  this  little  couplet  written  on  the 
fly  leaf: 

Tf  ever  there  should  be  a  flood. 
For  refuge  hither  fly; 

If  all  the  world  should  be  submerged. 
This  book  will  still  be  dry. 

1  have  selected  for  the  paper  the  executive  committee  pro- 
posed I  should  read,  the  subject  "Of  the  Law  and  of  Econo 
mics." 

The  wisdom  of  the  judge  has  often  been  questioned,  his  in 
tegrity  sometimes  assailed,  but  the  law  he  intei"prets  has  rarely 
been  defied.    Whatever  denunciation  may  reach  other  gover- 
mental  functions,  the  law  and  its  administration  have  always 
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t'oiniuanded  respect,  not  for  the  awe  it  inspires  or  the  fear  it 
engenders,  but  for  the  inherent  regard  its  majesty  invokes. 
The  majesty  of  the  law  is  the  only  sovereign  the  Republic 
knows.  Puncture  the  integrity  of  its  enforcement  and  the 
throne  itself  is  threatened.  The  complaints  of  the  disap- 
pointed suitor,  the  infrequent  preferences  of  prejudice,  the  in- 
cidental exhibitions  of  passion,  the  rare  suspicions  of  corrup- 
tion, the  occasional  uncorrected  eiTors  of  judicial  incapacity 
never  disturb  the  concession  to  the  august  supremacy  of  the 
law.  Improvident  corporation  legislation,  pre-election  legis 
lation  providing  methods  that  may  subsequently  be  madi' 
operative  to  overcome  the  popular  will,  obnoxious  statutes,  the 
repeal  of  which  their  rigorous  enforcement  sometimes  coerces, 
have  in  no  wise  impaired  the  exercise  of  authority  for  the 
preservation  of  right,  the  prohibition  of  wrong.  The  supreme 
power  of  the  State  still  commands.  The  rule  of  action  it  pre- 
scribes is  still  the  law. 

The  State  protects  itself  against  those  who  would  destroy  it. 
society  against  crime,  the  individual  against  injury.  Against 
the  person  of  the  convict  and  the  property  of  the  delinquent 
the  law  executes  its  decree.  In  the  one  instance  the  injury 
done  society  is  atoned  for;  in  the  other  the  wrongs  done  th*» 
individual  are  righted.  The  body  answers  for  the  crime;  the 
property  resx>onds  for  the  delinquency. 

The  system  of  rules  and  regulations  which  is  recognized  a.< 
the  law  that  among  men  governs  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  and  protects  sfX'iety  from  crime,  is  that  law  of  personal 
security  whose  supremacy  commands  respect,  elicits  obedience. 
The  political  environment  that  concerns  administration  of  th«* 
govermental  functions  that  maintain  liberty,  resist  invasion, 
subdue  riot,  suppress  insurrection,  is  the  pro[>agator  of  the 
more  exalted  sentiment  of  patriotism,  the  patriotism  that 
recognizes  the  flag  of  our  country  as  the  common  conservator 
of  our  national  dignity,  the  common  arbiter  of  our  national 
destiny.  **In  everything  which  concerns  civil  and  political 
libertv,"  savs  an  eminent  text  writer,  "no  svstem  has  vet  been 
devised  that  can  be  comi)ared  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  common  law." 

The  common  law  is  a  creature  of  conditions  and  necessities. 
It  is  custom  and  usage  gradually  adopted,  sanctioned  by  the 
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courts.  It  was  before  legislatures  were,  and  has  been  since. 
All  law  did  not  begin  by  legislative  consent,  and  therefore  the 
common  law  is  not  as  one  of  the  earlier  writers  phrases  it 
**8tatutes  worn  out  by  time."  A  better  comprehension  of  its 
origin  and  stability  is  supplied  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  "It  is 
not/-  he  says,  "the  product  of  the  wisdom  of  some  one  man  or 
society  of  men  in  any  age,  but  the  wisdom,  counsel,  experience 
and  observation  of  many  ages  of  wise  and  observing  men."  It 
is  indigenous  where  constitutional  liberty  thrives;  elsewhere 
it  is  an  exotic. 

AVherein  had  this  free  spirit  of  the  common  law  its  earliest 
manifestations?  The  common  law  is  a  rich  illustration  of  the 
processes  of  evolution.  Born  of  the  villages  in  the  jutting 
peninsulas  that  narrow  the  Baltic,  and  their  adjacent  lowlands, 
its  traditional  developments  "preserved  in  a  nation's  memo- 
ries" reached  their  fullest  fruition  in  the  treaty  King  John 
made  with  his  barons  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  age  of  traditional  rights  was  to  pass  away  and  "the 
age  of  written  legislation  of  parliaments  and  statutes  was  to 
ctmie.'  The  youth  in  the  academy,  in  his  first  attempt  at  Eng- 
lish composition  rarely  fails  to  exploit  something  of  Runymede, 
the  Barons,  King  John  and  the  charter.  The  profoundest 
statesman  finds  inspiration  in  the  theme,  and  so  it  will  ever  be. 

The  full  intendment  of  this  ancient  declaration  is  frequently 
overlooked.  Had  it  been  confined  to  the  barons,  as  their  pro- 
minence in  forcing  its  initiative  would  indicate  was  its  pur- 
pose, its  peri>etuity  would  never  have  been  stamped,  as  it  has 
been,  upon  free  institutions  everywhere.  The  rights  secured 
were  "not  of  baron  and  churchmen  onlv,  but  of  freeholder  and 
merchant,  of  townsman  and  villein  Where  the  privilege  of 
t\w  simj)le  freeman  is  not  secured  by  a  clause  which  primarily 
affects  the  baron,  a  supplementary  clause  is  added  to  define 
and  protect  his  rights.  The  merchant,  it  was  agreed,  might 
go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  return  at  his  pleasure.  He  was 
to  be  protected  by  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  allowed  to  transact  his  business  free  from  arbitrarv 
tolls  and  impositions.  Trade  was  invited  from  abmad,  and 
the  foreign  merchant  encouraged  to  visit  the  kingdom  by  the 
protection  accorded  him.     No  fine  could  be  levied  to  the  utter 
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ruin  of  anyone,  and  the  villein  or  rustic  by  fine  or  amercement 
was  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  horses,  his  carts,  his  ploughs,  or 
implements  of  husbajidry.  An  exemption  law  had  for  the  first 
time  declared  its  purpose.  One  of  the  concluding  clauses  is  of 
forceful  significance.  It  embodies  provisions  so  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  constitutional  government  that  with  but 
little  modification  they  have  ever  appeared  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  every  free  state.  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned or  disseized  or  outlawed  or  exiled  or  anywise  de- 
stroyed; nor  will  we  go  ufK>n  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by 
the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land.  To 
none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny  or  delay  right  or  jus- 
tice!" 

What  were  the  contemporaneous  opportunities  elsewhere, 
save  under  the  favor  of  royal  prerogative,  where  the  free  spirit 
of  the  common  law  was  unknown?  Mark  the  contrast  of  these 
insular  concessions  with  the  interruptions  and  restrictions  that 
beset  the  trader  in  the  Latin  countries  of  the  Continent.  The 
king's  right  to  the  market  was  assured  by  the  law.  When  his 
vintage  came  to  town,  the  innkeeper  closed  his  doors,  the  wine 
shop  ceased  to  do  business  until  His  Majesty's  stock  was  dis- 
posed of.  And  there  were  other  formidable  rivals;  the  Seig- 
neur and  Abbe  came  after  the  king  and  held  the  monopoly, 
"Where  king,  noble,  or  cleric  turned  tradesman  for  the  nonce, 
the  tradesman  as  such  went  promptly  to  the  wall." 

The  king,  by  the  fiction  of  a  divine  right,  was  prone  to  be  a 
law  unto  himself.  The  obedience  he  vielded  to  his  Parliament 
was  a  reluctant  obedience.  The  distinction  between  the  con- 
stitutional sovereign  and  the  sovereign  of  divine  right,  the 
sovereign  absolute,  is  forcefully  suggested  in  a  neatly  con- 
structed dispatch  of  Lord  Roberts  reporting  one  of  his  recent 
operations  in  South  Africa.  "I  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment (not  her  majesty)  may  consider  the  event  satisfactory, 
occuring  as  it  does,  on  the  anniversary  of  Majuba."  Learned 
jurists  interpreted  the  common  law,  scolarly  commentators  ex- 
pounded it,  the  king  forgetful  of  his  pledges  sometimes  inter- 
rupted the  free  spirit  of  its  liberty.  Though  its  force  was  at 
times  suspended,  its  substance  was  never  impaired.  Cromwell 
had  overcome  the  divine  dynasty  and  was  ready  to  accept  a 
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constitutional  monarchy;  but  the  King  was  utterly  untrust- 
\^^rthy,  and  the  army  defiant,  intolerant,  arrogant.  The  peace- 
ful revolution  later  on  achieved  what  its  bloodier  predecessor 
had  practically  accomplished,  and  the  law  was  forever  freed 
from  other  kingly  interruptions  at  home. 

The  King  was  not  so  content  to  desist  from  interference  with 
the  operations  of  the  common  law  in  his  colonial  possessions. 
It  was  no  exotic  when  transplanted  to  the  temperate  zones 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  Here  it  flourished  with 
prodigious  growth.  The  Mayflower  Pilgrims  before  they  se- 
cured their  landing  place  solemnly  covenanted,  in  the  cabin  of 
their  vessel,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  Welcome  bore  across  tempestuous  seas  to  her 
Pennsylvania  destination  the  "Fame  of  Government,"  drafted 
by  the  Founder  of  the  Province,  as  the  creed  of  his  "Holy  Ex- 
periment." Of  its  many  potent  declarations  there  was  no 
more  forceful  deliverance  than  this,  "Any  government  is  free 
to  the  people  under  it,  where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are 
a  party  to  these  laws."  How  nearly  he  had  reached  the 
phrase,  with  which  amid  the  perils  of  our  civil  war  the  im- 
mortal Lincoln  subsequently  electrified  the  nation,  "A  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth!"  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  United  Colonies  declared  themselves  a  free 
and  independent  nation  they  were  approaching  perilously  near 
a  Republic. 

An  American  writer  of  much  reputation  has  recently  de- 
clared in  a  magazine  contribution  of  especial  value,  "The  true 
principles  of  religious  tolerance  and  political  equality  in 'all 
their  bearings  were  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  The  qualification,  "in  all  their  bearings,"  preserves 
the  writer's  conclusions  to  a  better  fate  than  a  critical  analysis 
would  otherwise  accord  them.  The  intolerance  that  was 
furious  in  Great  Britain,  relentless  in  Massachusetts,  was  un- 
known in  Pennsylvania.  That  Province  greeted  every  creed, 
doctrine  and  sect  alike.  Within  its  limits  every  man  might 
in  truth  and  fact  worahip  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience;  nor  could  he,  as  the  humorist  has  phrased  it, 
prevent  every  other  man  from  worshiping  God  according  to 
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the  diRtates  of  his.  So  couspicuous  was  Pennsylvania  for  \%,^ 
absolute  freedom  of  worship,  amid  these  prevalent  intolerancos 
that  Goldwin  Smith  has  styled  the  Province  "A  religious  ma- 
suem."  The  exhibition  is  still  on  view  without  charge.  Mary- 
land, Rhode  Island  and  New  York  were  in  their  constructive 
period  scanre  a  whit  behind.  Political  equality  had  a  more 
universal  acceptance  than  rfligious  tolerance,  certainly  upon 
this  sid(»  of  the  Atlantic.  The  few  yeans  of  theocratic  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  that  restricted  the  suffrage  to  tlie 
chuix'h,  disappeared  before  the  seventeenth  century  went  out. 
Representative  government  in  some  form  prevailed  in  all  the 
colonies,  and  the  people  seemed  never  better  satisfied  than 
when  through  their  representatives  they  were  either  delaying 
payment  of  or  cutting  down  the  salaries  of  their  royal  gover- 
nors. 

The  common  law  with  its  spirit  of  liberty  finds  a  more  conge- 
nial home  wherever  the  flag  floats  *'over  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.''  It  is  fitted  alike  for  all  colors,  all 
races,  all  conditions.  Its  firmest  abiding  place  has  been  the 
United  States  of  North  America  where  the  amplitude  of  its 
far-reaching  eciualities  includes  Saxon  and  Teuton,  I^tin  and 
I'elt,  Slav  and  Scandinavian.  The  distant  Orient  feels  the 
stimulus  of  its  attainable  possibilities,  and  the  islands  that 
were  of  the  Spanish  Main  are  looking  to  the  new  life  its  guar- 
aut*  es  assure.  It  is  as  beneficent  in  peace  as  it  is  rigorous  in 
war.  It  has  brought  revolution  to  sucH^ess,  routed  rebellion. 
snpi)ressed  insurrection,  made  a  nation  and  set  the  bondman 
fr<-(».  It  has  created  generals  capable  for  the  field,  jurists 
learned  for  the  forum,  statesmen  skilled  far  the  cabinet.  The 
Hate,  the  church  and  the  family  have  ever  been  its  especial 
trusts,  and  to  them  all  it  has  faithfully  discharged  the  full 
purpose  of  its  mission. 

In  the,  early  middle  ages  nearly  all  there  was  of  learning  was 
<»mbodied  in  theology  or  law.  Scarce  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge  was  yet  of  suflBcient  compass  to  maintain  for  itself 
a  ^e]>arate  establishment.  Questions  of  industrial  policy  were 
treated  of  as  incidental  details  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  systems.     It  may  not  be  inappropriate  therefore,  econo- 
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luic-s  now  conducting  its  own  independent  establishment,  to 
l>laci-  it  in  touch  with  an  acquaintance  of  its  youth  for  a  brief 
association.   • 

More  than  a  century  since  it  began  to  be  accepted  with  some 
( riidity  that  the  lives  men  lead  and  the  callings  men  pursue  in 
the  relations  that  sustain  the  one  and  the  conditions  that 
hnj)i)ort  the  other  were  collectively  deducible  to  such  princi- 
ples as  to  evolve  a  science.  As  this  acceptance  grew  to  con- 
viction, the  philosopher  sought  to  so  apply  the  science  as  to 
deduce  from  it  such  a  useful  art  that  its  application  might 
inure  for  the  general  betterment.  Known  in  its  earlier  con- 
ception as  political  economy,  it  has  so  broadened  itself  as  to 
include  as  well,  sociology,  which  though  of  junior  creation 
now  dominates  it;  and  statistics  still  of  later  birth  is  also 
its  close  correlated  adjunct.  A  science  may  be  either  the 
methodical  collection  of  certain  associated  principles,  causes 
and  effects  verified  by  observation,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
the  research  of  discovery  or  the  application  of  invention.  The 
ultimate  mission  of  science  is  that  it  shall  accomplish  a  prac- 
tical and  substantial  purpose. 

Economics  is  made  up  of  environment.     It  is  the  scientific 

rendering  of  educated  observation.    The  better  intelligences 

accept  its  propositions,  recognize  its  conclusions.    The  prudent 

.  and  thrifty  abide  by  its  teachings.    The  Ignorant  and  idle  are 

restive  under  its  requirements. 

Man  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  economics  and  yields  uncon- 
Hcious  obedience  to  its  behests.  On  terms  of  closest  intimacy 
with  its  operations,  he  yet  is  a  stranger  to  the  science  as  a 
science.  The  aim  of  life  in  the  material  spheres  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  desires.  This  end  is  obtained  by  the  unconscious  obe- 
dience to  the  requirements  of  a  science  with  which  the  seekw 
for  the  end  has  but  a  partial  acquaintance.  He  prefers  to 
accept  the  acquaintance  for  what  it  is  worth,  rather  than  be 
burdened  with  the  study  that  a  bi-oader  knowledge  demands. 

Economics  is  a  science  that  subtly  formulates  its  judgments, 
subth'  draws  its  conclusions.  Its  deei*ees  are  executed  by  the 
very  virtue  of  necessity.  The  state  is  the  master  of  society, 
enforces  respect  through  authority,  executes  its  purpose  by 
the  inhoi'ent  strength  of  the  laws  it  has  created.     Economics 
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IS  so  far  dependent  upon  the  state  that  it  survives  only  ujion 
the  social  structure  the  State  preserves.  Though  neither  of 
inspiration  nor  prophecy,  economics  stands  to  material  liff* 
as  a  creed  does  to  spiritual. 

Roman  civilization  was  never  softened  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  Christian  faith.  Whatever  contributions  its  v^rise  men 
may  have  made  to  its  stability,  they  never  scientifically  ad- 
justed economical  conditions  towards  its  supremacy.  Tljere 
were  discordant  differences  between  its  social  classes.  The 
central  power  claimed  a  fancied  omnipotence.  The  irresista- 
ble  laws  of  human  nature  were  neglected.  Patrician  dignity 
was  wounded  if  touched  by  the  middle  class.  This  estrange- 
ment was  Rome's  sorest  trial  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  mis- 
fortune. The  misfortune  came  when  the  northern  barbarians 
overran  the  Provinces  and  the  city  itself.  Savagery  has  al- 
ways accepted  modem  civilization  or  disappeared  before  it. 
Not  so  with  the  ancient.  The  middle  classes  preferred  its 
rough  justice  to  the  tyranous  exactions  of  the  patricians.  The 
Roman  arms  could  not  overcome  the  invasion,  nor  the  influ- 
ences of  an  effete  and  waning  civilization  persuade  the  savage 
hordes  to  accept  it. 

Economics  has  never  failed  to  meet  new  inventions,  new  con- 
ditions. Tlie  trust  was  supposed  to  have  dealt  a  staggering; 
blow  to  the  axiom  that  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade." 
Whether  competition  does  not  yet  survive  and  is  not  yet  read} 
with  its  blow  to  equally  stagger  the  trust  still  awaits  deter- 
mination. Combination  is  the  antithesis  of  competition. 
Trade  is  no  stranger  to  either.  In  a  modest  way  combination 
has  been  the  engine  to  stiffen  a  breaking  or  advance  a  steady 
market.  In  a  cruel  way  it  has  been  a  method  to  carry  to  com- 
mercial oblivion  many  who  would  have  been  glad  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  advantaged  by  its  opportunities. 

By  the  law  a  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  A 
cardinal  tenet  of  the  economic  science  is  that  all  bis  belongings 
are  his  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires  and  it  is  of  bis  own 
free  will  whether  he  accepts  or  rejects  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion. He  must  not  violate  the  rights  of  his  neighbor,  other- 
wise his  morals,  his  gains,  his  labor,  his  possessions  are  solely 
for  his  individual  disposition. 
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The  dogmas  of  the  faith  as  expounded  by  the  fathers  were 
most  seriousl}^  opposed,  because  it  was  contended  that  with 
their  acceptance,  man  fsuneiidered  his  free  agency.  If  it  has 
been  foreordained  whatsoever  should  come  to  pass,  then  the 
purpose  of  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  has  been  denied 
him;  it  has  been  anticipated  by  a  selection,  in  which  he  has 
had  no  part.  The  Christian  church  was  rent  in  twain.  Schism, 
creed  and  doctrine  not  content  with  intellectual  combat 
drenched  Continental  Europe  in  bloody  battle  for  more  than 
half  a  centurv.  But  the  Christian  faith  still  survives  and  man 
is  as  fully  recognized  as  a  free  agent  in  things  spiritual  as  it  is 
admitted  he  is  in  things  material. 

Is  that  free  agency  still  conceded  him  in  his  material  affairs? 
Has  the  economic  principle  of  the  personal  disposition  of  pos- 
sessions for  the  satisfaction  of  desires  collapsed,  or  the  law's 
provision  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  been 
suspended,  because  of  existing  social  conditions  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  economic  art?  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
clusion of  the  distinguished  scholar  who  presides  at  that 
eminent  seat  of  learning,  the  Yale  University.  In  his  work, 
**E(!onomics,  an  account  of  the  Relations  between  Private  Pro- 
perty and  Public  Welfare,''  Prof.  Hadley  subjects  the  question 
to  this  treatment.  '^\lthough  laws,"  he  says,  "prescribing 
what  a  man  may  buy  or  sell  have  fallen  into  disuse,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  every  man  exercises  his  intelligence  and 
ph?asure  to  buy  what  will  give  him  the  most  happiness."  *  ♦  * 
"A  large  part  of  the  expense  of  most  people  is  regulated  not  by 
their  own  desires  and  demands,  but  by  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  the  community  about  them."  «  •  «  "The 
standard  of  life  in  every  family  is  fixed  in  large  measure  by 
social  conventions."  •  «  •  **Although  we  have  made  much 
pi-ogress  in  the  direction  of  economic  freedom,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  authority  of  custom  in  these  matters  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  With  most  men  custom  regulates  their 
economic  action  more  potently  than  any  calculation  of  utility 
which  they  are  able  to  make."  There  would  be  a  loneliness 
about  the  result  of  such  a  caJculation  that  would  severely  neu- 
tralize its  utility,  if  custom  were  out  of  it  entirely  and  indi- 
vidualitv  its  onlv  basis.     Isolation  is  a  bane  to  usefulness.     Its 
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saving  antidote  is  companionship.  The  cloister  and  the  closet 
life  is  a  hindrance  to  development.  Nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. 

Man  must  be  within  society  to  be  within  the  pale  of  economic 
authority.  If  he  chooses  to  clothe  or  equip  himself  in  a 
Htrange  garb,  deny  the  fashions  and  disport  himself  against 
The  usages  of  society,  he  is  outside  its  pale  and  its  influence. 
His  pleasures  unlit  him  for  social  contact.  If  he  is  not  of  con- 
tact with  his  fellows,  he  is  not  of  society  and  consequently  not 
a  subject  for  economic  discussion.  Custom  is  a  king  in  society 
without  judicial  or  legislative  restraint.  Obedience  or  exclu- 
sion is  the  alternative  decree.  Obedience  would  be  less  oner 
ons  if  extravagances  were  curtailed,  foibles  diminished  and 
waste  eliminated.  But  these  are  of  detail  subject  to  changi* 
and  controllable  by  usage,  they  in  no  wise  impair  the  structure 
itself.  The  social  compact  makes  the  state;  the  state  pre- 
i»erves  the  social  compact.  Why  seek  to  establish  a  standard 
of  economic  freedom  apart  from  either  the  state  or  society? 
Without  society  and  its  customs  and  the  state  and  its  law.-^, 
economics  has  no  abiding  place.  Nomadic  life,  rural  life,  sav- 
age life,  need  no  touch  of  economic  direction,  seek  no  help  from 
economic  guidance.  Out  of  society  where  will  man  find  hap- 
I»iness?  It  cannot  diminish  his  independence  to  be  where  hap- 
piness only  can  be  found. 

And  then  the  learned  author  turns  to  the  present  business 
methods  as  another  formidable  barrier  to  the  free  exercise  of 
in<lividual  judgment.  "The  success  of  advertising,"  he  de 
(lares,  "shows  how  little  intelligence  is  habitually  exercised 
ill  these  matters."  Solicitation  so  induces  buyers  that,  as  he 
deduces  it,  "three  quarters  of  them  exercise  no  choice  at  all." 
Tlic»  drummer,  the  newspaper,  the  poster,  the  five  cent  store 
and  the  bargain  counter,  to  follow  the  professor's  own  forci- 
ble diction,  are  "the  drums  and  tnimpets"  that  abuse  man's 
"nominal  freedom"  and  "tell  him  in  stentorian  tones  what  he 
wants  to  buv." 

A  bargain  like  an  agreement  is  a  meeting  of  two  minds,  or 
in  familiar  parlance  "it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain."  The 
satisfaction  of  desire  or  the  right  to  do  what  he  will  with' his 
own  is  not  the  purchaser's  exclusive  right.    A  like  privilege 
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prevails  equally  with  tUe  seller.  The  aver-persuasion  of  tht- 
vendor  in  no  way  disturbs  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  think 
for  himself.  A  horse  trade  is  proverbial  as  a  fine  illustration 
of  David  Harum's  paraphrase  of  the  Golden  Rule,  "Do  unto 
the  other  feller  the  way  he'd  like  to  do  unto  you,  an'  do  it  fust." 
In  no  other  transaction  are  the  faculties  so  sti*ained,  the  wits 
so  quickened,  the  lie  so  frequent,  execept  the  veriest  guy  ven- 
ture upon  the  market.  Is  the  shop-keeper  the  sole  arbiter  of 
his  ow^n  bargain  counter?  He  may  at  times  lure  the  unwary, 
but  he  is  as  apt  to  meet  not  a  few,  notably  of  the  other  sex, 
equally  quick  wit  ted  with  himself.  If  the  merchant  be  at 
all  fair  in  his  ethics,  may  not  his  experience  assure  a  better 
bargain  than  not  infrequently  would  be  induced  by  the  crude 
notions  of  his  customers?  American  women  were  never  better 
dressed.  American  children  were  never  better  clothed  than 
they  are  to-day.  Americans  were  never  better  fed,  never  bet- 
ter housed  than  thev  are  in  this  the  close  of  this  wonderful 
nineteenth  century.  An  excellent  fit  and  tasty  pattern  are  the 
noticeable  feature  of  the  dress  of  w^omen  of  every  claBS,  and 
men  are  a  close  second.  Has  not  the  trader,  with  his  training, 
added  something  to  these  conditions,  especially  among  those 
whose  employment  and  situation  have  limited  their  oppor- 
tunity for  choice?  Independent  action  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  failure  to  assert  it  where  the  right  to  independent  action 
exists;  nor  economic  freedom  be  impaired  for  lack  of  knowledge 
or  opportunity  to  best  maintain  it. 

For  the  present,  it  would  seem,  that  society  must  be  content 
with  observation  for  a  reasonable  assurance  of  its  better- 
ment in  diet  and  dress.  Sociology  demands  a  statistical  basi^, 
declines  to  infer  and  is  slow  to  act  on  estimation.  Its  better 
philosophical  suggestion  is  that  as  social  statistics  present 
the  most  delicate  questions,  "with  facts  themselves  so  elusive 
as  to  escape  exact  expression,"  correct  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation ai-e  attended  with  much  hindrance.  Statistical  data 
that  would  express  the  motives  of  men's  actions  are  unattain- 
able. If  they  were,  it  is  admitted  it  would  be  seen  how  in 
many  cases  "the  nari-ow  line  of  family  relation  makes  itself 
fell  in  the  broader  manifestaition  of  social  life."  *The  familv 
is  the  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  population."  "Family 
life  is  the  foundation  of  the  moral  life  of  the  community." 
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The  family,  the  dwelling  and  the  wage  have  been  in  manj 
details  subjects  for  wide  sociological  treatment  from  effective 
statistical  data  and  classification.  "All  social  conditions  havo 
intimate  connections  with  the  family  and  family  life."  While 
in  France  14  per  cent,  of  families  consist  of  one  individual, 
there  are  but  7  per  cent,  of  such  families  in  Germany  and  3.63 
per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  Everywhere  thei'e  are  more 
families  than  dwellings.  In  the  United  States  there  are  10.5 
per  cent,  more  families  than  dwellings.  In  the  agricultural 
states  of  the  south  the  excess  is  veiT  small,  while  in  Massachu- 
setts  it  is  35  per  cent.,  in  Rhode  Island  43.5,  in  New  York  4tJ.5. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  tlie  cities  where  there  are  the  largest  num 
ber  of  persons  and  families  to  a  house.  In  New  York  46  per 
cent,  of  the  dwellings  have  one  family,  11  per  cent,  two  fami- 
lies and  43  per  cent,  three  families  and  more.  In  Brooklyn  51 
per  cent,  one  family,  23  per  cent,  two  families,  26  per  cent,  three 
or  more,  while  Philadelphia  has  almost  as  many  houses  as 
families.  Of  Philadelphia  it  may  also  be  noticed  that  despit** 
the  marked  tendency  towards  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  familv 
in  cities,  that  city  seems  less  affected  by  the  decrease,  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  the  family  is  greater  there  than  in  any  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 

The  tenement  house  and  the  apartment  house  are  modern  in- 
novations. The  tenement  bodes  of  evil,  unless  its  outside  sani- 
tary conditions  for  light  and  air,  and  its  inside  for  ventilation 
and  cleanliness,  shall  be  controlled  by  official  supervision.  The 
apartment  house  is  not  the  American  home.  It  is  a  menace 
to  the  fireside.  It  offers  relief  from  the  cares  of  house-keeping, 
presents  strong  temptations  to  abandon  family  responsibili- 
ties, tends  to  lessen  progeny,  and  extends  enticing  greetings  to 
accept  gossipy  comforts  of  its  proffered  idleness.  With  such 
a  contemplation  John  Howard  Payne's  muse  would  never  have 
been  thrilled  to  the  production  of  his  unequaled  verse.  No 
such  inspiration  would  ever  have  impelled  the  creation  of  the 
beautiful  stanzas  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home.''  The  law  rarely 
given  to  sentimental  demonstration  is  awake  to  the  invasion 
of  the  sacred  precints  of  the  home.  The  state,  when  it  dele- 
gales  so  great  a  power  as  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  th«» 
railway  corporations,  exempts  from  its  operations  the  dwelling! 
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house  when  in  the  occupancy  of  its  owner.  The  railway  may 
take  for  a  just  comi)en8ation  all  other  property  essential  to 
the  proper  development  of  its  franchise,  but  the  home  is  pre- 
served inviolate  against  intrusion. 

The  American  wage  is  the  highest  wage  anywhere.  The 
body  of  workers  is  of  the  highest  efficiency,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  American  wage  are  the  best  results.  What- 
ever improvidence  sometimes  attend  the  wage  earner's  ex- 
penditures, he  so  adjusts  his  means  of  livelihood  to  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  as  to  assure  to  himself 
a  better  social  condition  than  is  anywhere  else  attainable. 
His  social  contentment  gives  capital  its  confidence,  and  his 
steady  employment  at  remunerative  rates  is  the  foundation  for 
the  best  economic  environment. 

Hunger  hinders  progi*ess.  A  poorly  nourished  community 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  enterprising  community.  Diet 
and  the  tenement,  like  food  and  raiment,  are  in  responsive 
relationship.  If  men  are  better  housed,  it  is  conclusive  that 
they  will  be  better  fed.  Cleanliness  follows,  and  health  fol- 
lows cleanliness.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  as  history  meas- 
ures time,  since  society  ate  with  its  fingers  instead  of  its  fork. 
A  gentlewoman  of  France  boasted  that  she  had  not  washed 
her  hands  for  eight  days.  Peter  the  Great  was  shunned  at 
the  Court  of  Elizabeth  because  of  his  uncleanly  ways  and  that 
Court  itself  was  quite  culpable  in  a  like  direction.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  "the  liveliest,  wittiest,  severest,"  was 
said  to  be  the  "dirtiest"  woman  of  her  time.  Phillip  II  of 
Spain,  commenting  on  a  most  important  state  paper  submitted 
for  his  criticism,  where  reference  had  been  made  to  the  pres- 
ence of  lice  in  the  location  of  which  the  paper  treated,  made 
the  single  marginal  note,  "they  might  have  been  fleas."  That 
portion  of  our  urban  population  living  by  the  closest  economy 
has  better  opportunity  for  cleanliness  than  in  days  not  so  very 
distant  was  permitted  to  princes  and  potentates.  There  is 
no  house  of  modern  construction  without  its  bath,  no  matter 
how  diminutive  its  proportions.  The  tenement,  when  sanitary 
inspection  shall  have  wider  enforcement,  will  be  supplied  with 
like  facilities.  The  country  side  is  apace  with  opportunities 
for  like  advantages  which  have  already  found  place  in  city  life. 
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Public  authority  has  a  closer  grip  on  sanitation  than  ever 
before.  There  is  a  mare  generous  disposition  to  deal  with  its 
exercise  uncomplainingly.  The  aim  of  medicine  is  prevention 
rather  than  remedy.  Every  menace  to  the  public  health  is 
sought  to  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  Its  police 
power  is  summoned  to  reach  otherwise  unsolvable  problems. 
The  slaughter  house  cases,  commonly  so  styled,  where  Loui- 
siana to  protect  the  health  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  created 
a  huge  monopoly,  which  it  was  contended  impaired  privileges 
ai\d  immunities  fundamentally  guaranteed;  the  cases  sustain- 
ing the  various  statutes  of  the  several  states  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  ignorant  and  incompetent  practitioner  are  of  the 
numerous  instances  of  the  law's  determination  to  invoke  the 
police  power  alone,  should  other  reasons  be  wanting. 

Observe  the  contrast  when  learned  men  even  were  called 
upon  to  determine  questions  of  like  import  in  the  olden  time. 
A  street  in  old  Paris,  on  which  was  located  a  convent,  was 
to  be  paved  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the  con- 
vent was  solicited  for  its  share  of  the  contribution  the  abbess 
declined  to  respond,  maintaining  that  the  vows  of  her  order 
invoked  nothing  in  the  matter  of  public  cleanliness.  On  ap- 
peal to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  upon  which  rested  the 
ultimate  determination  of  the  issue,  the  abbess  was  sustained 
upon  the  gi'ound  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  taxing  re- 
ligion in  the  interest  of  science.  Municipal  authority  did  not 
always  choose  to  assert  itself,  but  whenever  it  did  its  efforts 
were  everywhere  defied  despite  the  ravages  of  disease  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  plague. 

The  college  professor  has  latterly  become  a  valuable  instruc- 
tor in  the  lessons  of  everv  dav  life,  and  his  own  better  fami- 
liartv  with  those  verv  lessons  has  bv  no  means  lessened  his 
opportunities.  Known  heretofore  only  to  his  pupils,  his 
faculty,  in  his  class  room  and  his  study,  the  whole  reading 
public  now  claim  his  acquaintanceship.  His  appearance  on 
the  lecture  platform,  his  numerous  contributions  to  magazine 
and  periodical,  his  scholarly  additions  to  literature,  science, 
art.  history,  in  book  and  pamphlet,  have  so  widened  his  influ- 
ence that  the  public  as  well  as  the  student  have  the  advantage 
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of  his  attainments.  Application  of  occurrence  to  principle, 
analysis,  illustration  have  measurebly 'enlarged  the  usefulness 
of  the  text  book,  to  which,  until  recently,  the  professor's 
authorship  had  been  almost  solely  confined.  If  the  pupil  was 
letter  perfect  in  text  book  lore,  he  had  a  reasonable  expec- 
tancy of  a  satisfactory  acquittance.  Memory  had  not  that 
intimate  association  with  understanding  which  by  a  better  de- 
veloped system  it  is  now  sought  to  encourage. 

The  American  people  have  but  scant  tolerance  for  inherited 
distinction,  whether  of  title  or  based  upon  what  some  one 
else  has  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  looks  kindly 
"upon  military  titles,  upon  professional  titles,  upon  political 
titles."  In  themselves  they  represent  achievement  and  stand 
for  personal  effort  and  success.  When  distinction  is  once  won 
and  worthily  won,  he  who  secures  it  never  fails  of  appreciative 
recognition.  All  men  who  have  won  distinction  have  contri- 
buted something  to  the  state.  None  more  than  those  who 
write. 

Where  is  there  more  resolllrceful  history,  reminiscent  and 
philosophic,  riper  scientific  criticism,  richer  biographical  re- 
view, than  from  his  vast  acquirements  John  Fiske  has  supplied 
to  American  literature?  Where  has  the  culture  of  the  faculty 
been  better  presented  for  public  appreciation  than  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Franklin  Henry  Oiddings,  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler?  Who  would  ever  have  felt,  despite  of 
what  he  knew  before,  that  he  ever  had  close  acquaintance  with 
Napoleon  and  his  times,  after  William  Milligan  Sloane  has  so 
opportunely  drawn  us  to  such  an  intimate  relationship  with 
that  momentous  period?  Who  will  fail  to  render  grateful 
tribute  to  John  Bache  McMaster  for  the  exhaustive  research 
which  has  enabled  him,  in  such  graceful  deliverance,  to  ac- 
quaint us  so  accurately  with  every  phase  of  the  career  of  our 
great  Republic,  whether  in  the  days  of  its  cheering  prosperity, 
or  in  the  days  of  its  grave  vicissitudes?  Who  is  richer  in 
variety  of  attractive  themes,  presented  with  instructive 
method  and  in  pleasing  diction,  than  Harry  Thurston  Peck? 
Where  is  there  better  fulfillment  of  so  modest  an  introduction, 
"This  book  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  methods  of  modern 
science  to  the  problems  of  modem  business,"  than  in  Arthur 
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Twining  Hadley's  substantial  contribution  to  economic  litera- 
ture in  his  account  of  the  relations  between  private  property 
and  public  welfare?'' 

The  President:  This  very  instructive  paper,  gentlemen,  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  of 
the  United  States.  Some  years  ago  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Association  held  in  Harrisburg  its  meeting  to  arrange 
for  the  following  convention,  and  Mr.  Clark,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  arranged  a 
little  entertainment,  consisting  of  a  banquet  and  the  general 
discussion  following.  That  discussion  was  on  the  value  of 
statistics.  Our  good  friend  General  Latta  and  some  of  the 
chief  officials  of  the  great  Commonw^ealth  were  present,  and 
I  well  remember  a  remark  which  Genei*al  Latta  made  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion.  He  stated  that  the  discussion  on  the 
value  of  statistics  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  from  that  time  on 
the  government  of  Penns3ivania  has  looked  with  more  kindly 
interest  upon  the  work  of  these  bureaus  which  we  represent 
than  at  any  previous  time.  I  dfc  not  know  how  much  study 
the  General  had  put  upon  the  subject  before  that,  but  since 
then  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  interested  officials  in  the 
whole  country  in  our  work.  So  I  believe  that  what  I  said  is 
partially  if  not  fully  true,  that  this  paper  which  he  has  giveu 
us  to-day  is  very  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  stimulation  of 
that  meeting. 

The  paper  is  now-  open  for  general  discussion,  and  it  offers 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
(Commissioner  present  or  from  any  of  our  guests. 

Mr.  Connor:  1  am  glad,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rules  of  our 
Association,  as  I  believe  is  true,  provide  that  those  who  be 
eome  members  and  afterward  drop  out  of  the  work  are  hon- 
orary members.  I  am  glad  that  this  is  so,  because  I  will 
drop  out  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  this  year  iii  an  official  cai>a- 
city  and  in  contact  with  the  Association.  This  is  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Association  that  I  have  attended,  and  I  hav«» 
become  very  much  attached  to  the  gentlemen  who  attend 
and  to  the  work,  and  especially  attached  to  my  friend  General 
Latta.  He  has  favored  us  at  three  of  these  meetings  with  a 
discussion  of  some  very  interesting  topic.    The  General  nearlv 
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always  begins  his  paper  with  an  extemporaneous  apology,  as 
he  did  this  morning,  but  we  always  find  him  equal  to  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  and  withal  very  genial,  and  may  I  not  add 
capable,  in  very  many  ways.  For  instance,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  alluded  to  this,  except  in  an  incidental  way  and 
without  telling  it  all,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  it  all  now.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  attending  for  a  day  a  national  political  con- 
vention. I  had  occasion  to  leave  in  the  evening,  and  I  said  to 
Senator  Carter,  of  Montana,  that  I  would  like  to  attend  the 
session  in  the  afternoon.  He  replied:  '^Certainly;  here  is  a 
ticket.  You  can  get  in  with  that.  Tlie  tickets  are  good  for 
each  session  of  the  national  convention.'-  I  went  down  to 
the  convention  hall  and  presented  my  ticket  for  admission, 
and  the  doorkeeper  said:  "This  is  for  another  session.  This 
ticket  will  not  admit  3'ou  to  this  session;  it  is  for  the  morning 
session  of  to-mori'ow."  While  1  was  parleying  there  a  good 
looking  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  put  in  an  appearance 
and  overhead  the  remark  of  the  doorkeeper,  and  he  said:  "Sen- 
ator, come  with  me;  I  will  show  you  the  place  for  admission. 
You  are  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the  rostrum."  I  availed  myself 
of  the  good  looking  gentleman's  invitation  and  went  to  the 
private  entrace  of  the  convention,  and  he  said  to  the  door- 
keeper: "Thi^  is  Senator  Hiscock,  of  New  York.  He  is  entitled 
to  a  seat  on  the  rostrum."  "VMiy,  certainly;  certainly,"  re- 
plied the  doorkeei)er.  The  door  opened,  and  I  had  a  very  ex- 
cellent seat  all  the  afternoon  on  the  rostrum.  I  have  learned 
to  love  the  versatility  and  geniality  of  General  Latta  ever 
since.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  upon  the 
paper?  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Weber  will  have  something  to  say, 
l>erhaps  b.y  way  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Weber:  No;  the  paper  has  my  approval. 

The  President:  One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  indicated  in  the  statement  which  Dr.  Weber  has  just 
made.  Twenty  years  ago  the  paper  of  General  Latta  would 
not  have  been  approved  by  what  we  know  as  orthdox  political 
economists ;  thev  would  have  dissented  from  manv  of  his  con- 
elusions.  To-day  nearly  all  our  economists,  except  a  few  who 
like  to  pose  as  purists  and  theorists  entirely,  having  no  parti- 
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cular  interest  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  are  teaching  the 
public  that  political  economy  is  just  what  General  Latta  has 
distinguished  it — the  science  of  the  relations  of  people  in 
their  environment.  They  are  beginning  to  understand,  too, 
what  the  General  aptly  alluded  to  about  a  man's  doing  what 
he  may  please  with  his  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  matter 
of  economic  fact,  too,  no  man  does  that.  To-day  no  man,  I  io 
not  care  what  his  business  is,  can  conduct  it  just  as  he  may 
please.  P^very  business  man  in  any  calling  is  subject  to  the 
demands  of  societv.  He  (*annot  construct  his  factory  unless 
he  constructs  it  in  accordance  with  sanitary  regulation,  the 
regulations  of  the  building  laws  of  the  city  or  of  the  State.  lie 
must  equip  it  with  certain  appliances,  and  many  of  our  states 
see  to  it  that  he  conforms  in  all  methods  of  construction  to 
the  law.  He  may  protest  against  it,  he  may  not  wish  to 
spend  the  money  essential  to  build  his  factory  in  accordance 
with  law,  but  he  must  do  it  whether  he  wishes  to  do  so  or  not; 
and  if  he  has  built  it  he  must  conduct  it  in  such  manner  and  so 
treat  his  employes  as  best  serves  their  safety  of  life  and  limb 
and  health,  and  so  it  is  with  everything.  No  corporation  can 
do  just  as  it  likes.  It  is  amenable  to  law,  under  provisions  of 
various  kinds,  and  law  is  but  the  crystalized  sentiment  of  the 
community  where  law  exists. 

So  we  may  take  most  every  other  feature  of  the  question. 
Take  the  great  question  of  industrial  arbitration.  Industrial 
arbitration,  in  its  final  analysis,  is  simply  the  attempt  of  society 
to  say  to  both  the  great  conservators  of  industry,  labor  and 
capital:  ''If  you  cannot  conduct  your  affairs  so  as  to  relieve  us 
from  inconvenience,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it."  That  is 
the  decree  of  societv.  So  \'ou  may  study  that  feature  of  Gen- 
eral  I^atta's  paper  in  either  direction,  and  you  will  find  that 
every  man  is  pix)hibited  from  conducting  his  business  as  he 
may  please  or  from  doing  just  as  he  likes  with  his  own.  He 
may  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own  if  he  likes  to  do  what  society 
insists  he  shall  do.  It  is  an  instructive  study  in  political 
economy,  and  Professor  Iladley  fore-shadowed  that  in  his 
excellent  work.  Other  economists  are  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  political  economy 
should  not  be  any  longer  the  dismal  science  that  Howell  and 
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Kuskiu  called  it,  but  that  it  should  be  the  science  of  society 
in  its  endeavor  to  conduct  its  business.  The  ethics  of  society 
now  forms  a  part  of  economics.  Even  fifteen  years  ago  most 
political  economists  would  insist  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  ethical  relations.  Now  they  begin  to  see  that  when 
two  men  come  together  and  make  a  contract,  the  making  of  the 
contract  is  a  matter  of  economics,  but  that  the  relations  of  the 
two  parties  after  the  contract  is  made  is  a  matter  of  eth'ics; 
and  just  so  far  as  political  economy  has  recognized  those  vital 
principles,  just  so  far  has  it  become  a  popular  science  or  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge.  They  are  bringing  into  it  a 
vitality,  and  that  vitality  is  the  vitality  which  we  find  in 
sociology  generally,  the  vitality  which  belongs  to  human 
beings  in  their  relations  oile  with  the  other  and  to  institutions. 
Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  political  economy  becomes  to  us, 
who  are  contributing  so  much  to  this  vitalizing  influence,  an 
exceedingly  important  question:  I  suppose  when  this  associa- 
tion was  first  organized  the  doctrines  of  political  economy 
were  not  thought  of  much,  but  we  can  see,  as  time  goes  on, 
that  our  offices  are  contributing  those  facts  which  are  making 
political  economy  what  it  must  be  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  the 
people  at  large.  It  was  simply  the  science  of  accumulating 
wealth  that  was  the  old  idea  of  political  economy.  To-day 
political  economy  means  not  only  the  science  of  accumulation, 
but  the  science  of  distribution  and  of  consumption,  and  in  this 
very  question  of  consumption  lies  the  chief  feature  of  poli- 
tical economy. 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion  upon  this  paper  we  will  now 
receive  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  our  last  ses- 
sion in  Augusta  to  confer  with  the  National  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors  of  North  America  relative  to  a  union  be- 
tween that  body  and  this.  Mr.  Clark  attended  the  convention 
of  Factory  Inspectors  and  pepresented  me  in  that  matter,  and 
he  now  has  a  very  brief  report  to  make  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clark:  We  found  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Association  of 
North  America  composed  of  a  very  genial  body  of  gentlemen, 
and  your  committee  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  but 
when  we  talked  about  a  closer  relationship  there  seemed  to  be, 
on  the  part  of  many,  a  feeling  that  their  interests  would  be 
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best  subserved  by  maintaiuiug  as  now  a  distinctive  organiza- 
tion. This  sentiment  was  not  superinduced  by  any  lack  of 
kindly  feeling  for  the  parent  organization,  but  rather  because 
of  what  seamed  to  them  a  necessity  to  the  success  of  the  impor- 
tant work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  as  giving  to  all  their 
gatherings  that  direct  individuality  which  would  the  better 
satisfy  the  demands  and  expectations  of  their  respective  states. 
This  seemed  to  be  practically  the  sentiment  of  the  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Mr.  McAbee,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Bath, 
ap[)oiuted  by  the  Factory  Inspectors  Association  to  confer 
with  your  committee.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
was  the  submission  of  the  following  resolution  to  their  con- 
vention, which  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  ends  for  the  present  at 
least  all  steps  looking  to  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
two  organizations. 

Mr.  President:  Your  committee  of  conference  with  like  com- 
mittee of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  beg  leave  to  report, 
after  due  deliberation,  that  the  closer  relationshp  between 
the  two  associations  be  referred  to  the  several  departments 
for  future  action,  and  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to  send 
fraternal  greetings,  thanking  them  for  their  kind  invitation. 

D.  H.  McABEE, 
JOHN  WILLIAMS, 
JOHN  W.  BATH, 

Committee. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  accepted.     Canned. 
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The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Seir- 
re  til  ry-Treas  ure  r . 

The  Soeretary-Treasurer  reported  as  follows: 

iJentlemen:  A.  P.  Montague,  late  Secretary -Treasurer,  made 
me,  upon  my  assuming  charge,  the  following  report: 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoant  on  hand  beginning  of  the  year, |000  00 

From  membership  dues, 75  00 

Sale  of  proceedings, 201  00 

Advanced  by  A.  P.  Montague 10  97 

Total, ■  1287  25 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  printing  proceedings  of  15th  convention,  fl80  00 

For  stenographer's  bill,  50  00 

For  iKistage 5  50 

For  express 1  75 

For  preparation  of  report  (clerical). 50  00 

Total,  1287  25 

Subseqaently  Mv.  Montague  collected  $14.50  of  outstanding 
accounts,  and  remitted  his  check  for  f3.5:t,  being  the  balance 
after  deducting  the  ?10.97  advanced  by  him  as  shown  in  the 
above  statement,  and  which  enters  into  my  statement  as  fol- 
lows: 

James  M.  Clark,  Secretary-Treasurer: 

Dr. 

March  16,  1000.  for  check  from  A.  P.  Montague,  to 

close  account, f3  53 

April  16, 1900,  for  check  from  Virginia 6  90 
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Cr. 

For  cheek  book, |1  00 

For    calendars,    Burnell    brothers,    bill    at- 
tached, • 6  75         7  75 


Balance  on  hand  July  10, 12  68 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  M.  CLARK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  President :  The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  will  be 
accepted,  unless  objection  is  made,  and  placed  on  file. 

The  next  matter  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  place  of 
meeting  next  year  and  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
vear. 

Mr.  Conner:  In  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report,  and  the  association  may  take  action  by  para- 
graphs or  in  detail,  as  it  sees  proper. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  the  plact- 
of  meeting  in  1901,  and  that  of  nominating  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  begs  leave  to  rejwrt  as  follows: 

It  recommends  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  held  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  1901,  and  at  such 
time  as  mav  hereafter  be  fixed  bv  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  also  recommends  the  amendment  of  Section  7  of  the  rules 
of  the  Association,  by  adding  the  following:  *'The  Executive 
Committee  shall  have  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the 
same,  occasioned  by  whatever  cause." 

Your  committee  nominates  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Pi'esident,  (^roll  D.  Wright,  \yashington,  D.  C. 

First  Vice  President,  David  Ross,  Chicago,  111. 

"Second  Vice  President,  W.  E.  Faison,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  James  M.  Clark,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thomas  P.  Rixey,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

James  M.  Clark,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
3if.  D.  Ratchford,  Columbus,  O. 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Official  Stenographer,  Charles  W.  Morris,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'  JNO.  B.  CONNER,  Chairman. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  11, 1900. 

The  President:  The  report  of  your  committee  seems  to  be  in 
three  parts.  We  will  take  them  up  seriatim.  The  report 
first  recommends  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be 
held  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  1901,  and  at  such  time  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  question  is  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  move  that  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  by  the  chair  and  carried. 

The  President:  The  committee  also  recommends  the  amend- 
ment of  Section  7  of  the  rules  of  the  Association  by  adding 
the  following: 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  fill  all 
vacancies  in  the  same,  occasioned  by  whatever  cause. 

There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  constitution  of  this  asso- 
ciation, nor  have  we  had  occasion  to  use  such  a  provision  as 
this  reported  by  the  committee  until  this  last  ye^ir,  when  the 
Executive  Committee  was  obliged  to  assume  the  authority  of 
electing  a  Secretary  pro  tem.  You  will  all  see  the  value  of 
this  recommendation.  The  question  is  upon  the  acceptance 
and  adoption  of  the  recommendation. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  recommendation  be 
adopted.     Carried. 

The  President:  The  next  matter  is  upon  the  nominations  for 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  this 
Association  to  elect  by  viva  voce  vote  unless  there  was  ob- 
jection, or  by  ballot,  or  by  having  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot. 
What  action  will  you  take  upon  this  matter? 

Mr.  Rirev:  I  move  that  the  Secretarv  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot. 
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The  President :  It  is  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  nominationw 
named  by  the  committee.  I  would  say  that  such  a  motion  is 
of  no  value  whatever  if  a  single  objection  is  made. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  by  the  chair,  and  carried,  and 
the  Secretary  w^as  directed  to  can*y  out  the  instruction  of  tht» 
convention. 

The  President:  Gentlemen:  This  closes  our  formal  business, 
with  the  exception  of  one  thing  on  our  program  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  w^hich  will  be  made  at  our 
meeting  this  evening.  Through  a  misunderstanding  the 
Executive  Committee  put  out  a  program,  which  I  approved, 
closing  this  convention  with  an  address  by  myself.  When  1 
called  the  Secretary's  attention  to  this  misunderatanding  he 
said  there  w^as  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  explain  by  a  speech 
why  I  did  not  make  one.  I  have  no  address  to  make,  for  the 
reason,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  I  have  not  been  in  condition 
for  the  past  few  months  to  prepai'e  anything;  nevertheless,  a 
few  thoughts  occurred  to  me  during  the  session  last  evening, 
and  I  will  present  them  to  you. 

These  liureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  have  now  been  in 
existence  thirty-one  years.  Most  of  those  present  here  at  thi.s 
convention  are  gentlemen  who  have  been  some  years  in  the  ser- 
vice; they  represent  bureaus,  certainly,  that  have  been  many 
years  engaged  in  the  collection  of  industrial  statistics  of  various 
kinds.  One  of  the  gratifications  connected  with  this  work  is 
this:  The  United  States,  through  the  State  governments  and  the 
United  States  government,  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  world  of 
industrial  statistics;  W'e  have  shaped  the  methods  of  the  other 
great  nations  in  industrial  w^ork.  While  some  of  the  continen- 
tal governments  have  long  been  engaged  in  using  the  statisti- 
cal method,  the  method  has  been  applied  more  largely,  and 
until  within  a  few  years  entirely,  to  the  vital,  financial,  and 
commercial  statistics  of  their  respective  governments.  [n 
vital  and  financial  statistics  other  governments  have  surpassed 
our  own  government,  but  in  commercial  statistics  there  is 
little  credit  that  can  be  claimed  by  any  one  government.  The 
complications  in  commercial  statistics  are  verv  great.  The 
different  classifications  which  exist  in  various  countries  are 
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tions. Witli  this  flass  of  statistics  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
excvpt  through  onr  interest  in  all  institutions  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  application  of  the  statistical  method  in  every 
direction.  With  industrial  statistits,  however,  we  have  much 
to  do,  and  in  this  work,  as  1  said,  we  have  led  the  world,  and  the 
otlier  countries  have  been  glad  to  follow  our  methods.  It  is 
the  source  of  further  gratification  to  know  that,  so  far,  they 
have  not  yet  improved  very  much  on  the  methods  in  vogue  in 
this  country. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  tliat  any  foreign  govemment 
nndertooli  the  collection  of  what  seems  to  be  the  most  simple 
thiu;^  in  statistics — the  data  relative  to  wages.  All  of  yon 
who  have  attempted  it  know  that  the  most  difficult  question 
We  have  to  deal  with  is  that  same  simple  matter  of  wage 
statistics.  How  to  present  the  facts  to  show  the  general  pro- 
gress or  reduction  of  wages,  and  still  be  truthful,  is  a  very 
diflicutt  matter.  Some  writers  abroad,  especially  Mr.  Bowley 
in  the  liritish  Economic  Review,  are  undertaking  to  project 
higher  nmthematics  into  the  work  of  wage  pi-esentations.  If 
any  of  you  have  tried  to  match  the  results  of  one  investigation 
with  those  of  a  subsequent  investigation  you  have  seen  at 
once  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself.  The  same  is  true  of 
lirice  statistics.  How  to  lap  over  is  a  very  serious  question 
in  statistics.  Take  the  well-known  Aldrich  report,  which 
gives  prices  for  a  long  term  of  years.  1  undertook  to  collect 
statistics  of  prices  and  join  the  new  investigation  to  the  old. 
so  that  it  would  be  continuous,  but  I  found  it  an  utter  im- 
possihiltty.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  in  wage  statistics. 
Mr.  Bowley  is  undertaking  to  show  by  algeltraic  expression 
how  that  lapping-over  can  be  made,  aud  made  truthfully,  but, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  every  attempt  to  apply  algebraic  expres- 
sion to  statistical  data  has  been  a  failure,  except  with  the 
man  who  makes  it.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  safe  method  to  pursue  is  the  simple  and  direct  method, 
leaviiLg  out  of  consideration  the  mathematical  expressions, 
whicli  have  to  be  studied  in  order  to  be  comprehended,  and 
after  they  are  studied  you  find  the  results  practically  the  same 
as  by  the  oi-dinary.  simple  methods  of  presentation.     Hence, 
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I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  that  line  of  work  for  us  as  com- 
missioners of  labor  statistics  to  follow. 

There  are  other  complications  which  we  have  met,  and  I 
hope  that  at  our  next  convention  we  shall  take  up  some  of 
these  things.  I  hope  the  Executive  Committee,  with  Mr. 
Kixey  as  chairman,  will  adopt  some  topics  for  discussion  which 
shall  throw  into  our  meetings  a  new  life,  a  new  interest.  We 
have  been  going  along  in  the  way  we  have  to-day  and  yester- 
day for  a  number  of  years — all  verj'^  profitable,  all  very  right — 
but  has  not  the  time  come  when  we,  with  out  experience, 
should  teach  the  public  something  relative  to  our  own  work, 
more  than  that  which  can  be  drawn  from  our  reports? 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  statistics  which  has  not  yet 
been  solved,  and  which  bothers  the  public  a  great  deal,  is  the 
presentation  of  facts  relative  to  the  production  of  manufac- 
tures. The  present  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Manufacturers  in 
the  Twelfth  Census,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  an  exceedingly  able 
and  skillful  man,  and  a  man  of  perfect  integrity,  will  under- 
take in  his  analysis  of  tlie  manufacturing  statistics  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  to  solve,  either  partially  or  fully,  the  pi'ob- 
lem  which  I  propose  to  state  to  you.  It  is  perftH'tly  famaliar 
to  you  all.  We  say  that  the  United  States  in  1890  produced 
over  |:9,0()(),000,000  worth  of  goods.  Now  that  19,000,000,000 
represents  the  value  of  the  completed  product  at  the  works, 
but  a  very  simple  illustration  will  show  that  the  |9,000,000,000 
is  not  there.  Take  this  table  (indicating)  if  you  please.  Th«» 
manufacturer  of  this  table,  in  the  census  returns  this  year, 
will  return  it  as  part  of  his  completed  product,  a  part  of  his 
total  value.  We  will  say  that  it  is  valued  at  |75.  Now  the 
man  who  made  the  covering  will  also  report  that  in  his  com- 
pleted j)roduct;  the  man  who  made  the  lumber  will  report  that 
in  his  completed  product;  the  man  who  made  the  castors,  if 
there  are  any,  will  report  castors  as  his  completed  product, 
and  the  man  of  whom  the  table  manufacturer  obtained  his 
varnish  will  report  varnisli  as  his  completed  product.  In 
this  particular  instance  which  I  have  related  there  are  five 
totals,  five  completed  products.  Each  man  will  report  them 
as  his  own,  and  they  all  constitute  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  the  manufacturer  of  this  table  constructed  the  piece  of 
furniture.     Hence,  you  see  that  the  |75  which  the  manufa<*- 
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turer  af  the  table  returns  comprehends  the  varnish,  the  cov- 
ering, the  lumber,  and  the  castors  of  other  manufacturers, 
each  of  whom  has  reported  his  particular  products  as  his 
completed  product.  There  is  a  duplication  and  a  reduplication 
all  along  the  line.  You  may  say,  take  the  |9,000,000,000  re- 
ported by  the  Eleventh  Census  and  deduct  the  raw  material, 
and  you  will  get  the  actual  production  of  the  country;  but 
that  is  not  true,l)ecause  the  raw  material,  as  I  have  illustrated, 
again  represents  duplication  and  reduplication  down  to  the 
earth.  Now,  is  there  any  method  by  which  that  diflBculty, 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  presentation  of  statistics  of  man- 
ufactures, can  be  overcome?  <^an  that  problem  be  solved? 
It  has  not  been  solved  yet  by  any  one.  You  can  solve  it  par- 
tially, but  can  it  be  solved  perfectly  and  fully?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  had  better  studv.  Whether  we  can  solve  it  or 
not,  it  is  one  worthy  of  our  attention. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. Each  of  us  is  asked  at  various  times  and  under  various 
circumstances  this  question:  Are  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  any  practical  value  to  the  people?  We  say — ^and  this 
is  familiar  to  us  all — that  statistical  bureaus  constitute  a  part 
of  the  educational  forces  established  by  government,  and  that 
it  is  as  difficult  to  show  just  what  particular  value  their  work 
is  to  the  community  in  which  the}'  are  situated  as  it  is  to  define* 
by  statistics  the  practical  value  of  the  church  or  of  schools 
generally.  Now  I  submit  this  to  you  to-day,  and  I  hope  the 
Executive  Committee  will  consider  it  carefullv — whether  or 
not  it  is  not  time  for  us,  with  all  our  long  experience,  to  bo 
able  to  answer,  in  a  measure  at  least,  this  important  question. 
I  was  stimulated  to  emphasize  this  matter  by  a  statement 
made  by  the  Commissioner  from  Missouri,  in  his  interesting 
report  yesterday,  relative  to  his  map.  He  said,  if  you  will 
recollect,  that  that  map  had  caused  the  sale  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  public  land  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Cannot  each 
of  us  at  the  next  annual  convention  bring  some  evidence  in 
the  same  line  growing  out  of  his  own  experience  or  the  ex- 
perience of  the  office  over  which  he  presides?  Can  we  not 
.  find  somewhere  that  our  reports,  our  work,  and  our  statistics 
have  been  of  some  practical  value — I  mean  value  that  we  can 
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specify — to  the  State  in  which  the  office  is  situated?  Take 
this  coming  year,  and  study  this  question.  I  know  there  are 
evidences  of  the  practical  value  of  labor  statistics.  I  know  of 
instances  where  the  reports  of  bureaus  have  either  resulted  in 
some  most  beneftcent  legislation  or  prevented  some  most 
vicious  legislation.  The  man  who  prevents  the  enactment  of 
a  vicious  law  is  as  much  a  benefactor  as  the  man  who  secures 
the  passage  of  a  beneftcent  law,  and  here  is-  a  theme  which, 
if  we  canvass  it,  I  am  sure  will  yield  a  crop,  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  to  the  next  convention,  to  be  held  in  St. 
[iOuis,  a  body  of  evidence  (which  will  be  published  in  our 
records)  and  to  the  practical  value  of  these  bureaus  and  of  sta- 
tistics generally. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  CJommissioner  Johnson  thai 
the  Legislature  of  Ijouisiana  has  passed  a  bill  through  both 
branches  creating  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  that  far 
fciouthern  State.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
that  State  July  9,  but  no  commissioner  has  yet  been  appointed. 
Many  of  you,  probably,  have  had  correspondence  with  gentle- 
men in  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  with  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  bureau.  I  am  sure  that  I  have,  and  I  have 
tried  to  furnish  the  gentlemen  in  that  State  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  such  an  office  with  such  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  practical  value  of  the  work  of  these  bureaus  as  came  to 
my  hand;  but  I  wanted  something  more.  I  believe  if  we  unite 
in  this  work,  and  next  year  bring  our  individual  experience 
and  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  our  exp<^*rience — if  we  can 
have  the  body  of  it  in  a  pamphlet  that  can  be  sent  to  inquiring 
states — we  will  be  doing  a  very  great  service,  and  it  will  give 
us  something  new  to  discuss  at  our  next  convention. 

There  is  another  question,  closely  allied  to  that  just  referred 
to,  which  is  often  asked  me,  and  I  presume  asked  you.  The 
reports  yesterday  convinced  me  of  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Is  there  an  increase  of  interest  and  confidence  in  the  work  of 
the  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor?  Pei'sonally  and  officially, 
I  do  not  care  for  any  answer  to  that  question,  because  I  know 
from  my  own  investigations  that  there  is  a  constantly  increas- 
ing interest  in  this  work  and  a  growing  confidence  in  the  offices. 
The  public  in  some  of  the  states  has  not  been  jealous  of  the 
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Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  but  skeptical.  It  has  felt  that 
the  work  was  given  to  somebody  simply  to  provide  that  some- 
body with  a  place.  We  all  know  better.  Of  course,  the  place 
was  made,  and  it  had  to  be  occupied  by  somebody,  but  beyond 
that  it  has  been  felt  that  the  work  was  simply  an  effort  to  make 
u  showing  of  some  sort  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
oflfice.  Now,  that  is  an  injustice  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  in  this  country;  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  government's 
which  established  them;  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  officers  who 
conduct  them,  and  an  injustice  to  the  people  themselves,  for 
every  man  connected  with  these  bureaus  is  striving  the  best  he 
knows  to  be  of  some  active  service  to  his  community,  and  I  be 
lieve  that  in  every  state  where  an  office  has  been  in  existence* 
two  or  three  years  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  work  has 
increased — not  only  has  the  confidem'e  in  it  increased,  but  also 
the  interest  in  it,  and  the  interest  must  come  before  the  con- 
fidence. This  is  a  question  that  we  can  probably  answer  with 
great  ease  at  our  next  convention. 

These  points  are.  merely  suggestions,  gentlemen,  that  have 
occurred  to  me  while  the  discussions  have  been  going  on,  and 
in  addition  and  in  conclusion  I  simply  wish  to  rejjeat  prac- 
tically what  I  said  at  Augusta  a  year  ago — that  every  year,  as 
I  listen  to  the  statements  of  the  work  of  each  state,  1  am  more 
and  more  impressed  with  its  value  and  with  the  grasp  which 
the  Commissioners  have  of  the  work  committed  to  them.  I 
think  this  has  been  evident  at  our  conventions  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  I  believe  that  grasp  will  increase  and 
that  we  will  take  up  jjroblems  which  go  deei)er  and  deeper  into 
the  conditions  of  the  people.  That  is  our  sei'vice  to  the  public 
— to  contribute  the  facts  which  will  enable  them  to  understand 
the  true  relations  which  they  hold  to  each  other  and  to  insti- 
tutions. If  this  be  so,  if  our  work  is  increasing  in  value,  if  we 
are  grasping  more  and  more  the  vital  questions  which  can  be 
treated  through  personal  investigation,  then  we  have  a  right 
to  exist,  and  we  have  a  right  to  exiiect  of  our  different  govern- 
ments a  liberal  support.  This  liberal  support  is  hard  to  ob- 
tain. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  our  commissioners 
cannot  attend  these  meetings.  We  know  that  some  of  th(» 
States  are  unable  to  send  them.     As  one  of  the  Commissioners 
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stated  yesterday  in  a  letter  of  regret  read  by  the  Secretary, 
he  had  not  a  two-cent  postage  stamp.  We  cannot  expect  him 
to  come  here  on  a  postal  card.  He  must  have  money,  and  1 
believe  that  the  money  spent  by  the  States  in  supporting  this 
Association  is  money  well  exi)ended. 

At  every  convention  I  envy  you  gentlemen  who  come  from 
the  States  the  opportunities  you  have  of  dealing  more  closely 
with  these  vital  relations  than  I  can  from  Washington.  1  am 
obliged  from  the  very  nature  of  things  to  take  up  a  question 
which  relates  to  the  whole  country.  I  cannot  take  up  such  a 
question  as  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kansas,  or  Mr.  Rixey  of  Missouri, 
or  the  rest  of  you  can  take  up.  I  cannot  go  down  to  the  under- 
Ij'ing  bottom  of  things  in  some  of  these  industrial  relations 
that  I  would  like  to  reach.  So  I  try  to  do  those  things  which 
you  gentlemen  cannot  do,  and  thus  help  along  the  great  work. 
It  is  all  valuable.  We  are  all  doing  our  duty;  we  are  all  con- 
tributing to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  public,  and  in  con- 
tributing to  that  knowledge  there  is  nothing  more  gratifying 
to  me  personally,  if  you  will  excuse  a  personal  expression,  than 
that  courtesy  which  you  have  constantly  shown  me.  As  you 
know,  I  should  be  glad  at  any  time  to  relinquish  this  chair  to 
any  other  Commissioner.  1  accept  your  verdict,  and  only  hope 
that  I  shall  not  disappoint  your  judgment. 

To-night  we  will  meet  after  the  excursion,  and  when  we  re- 
turn to  our  homes  I  wish  you  all  a  happy  journey.     (Applause.) 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  evening. 

p:vening  session. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  9.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  the  chair. 

President  Wright:  The  business  of  our  session  this  evening 
is  to  act  on  any  resolutions  which  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions may  be  pleased  to  report. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  sessions  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  this  Association  have  been  productive  of  most  gratifying 
results,  especially  in  the  advantages  of  social  and  intellectual 
exchange  of  ideas  among  our  membei^s  and  in  the  study  and 
discussion  of  economics;  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby 
tendered  the  Hon.  Halford  Eriekson,  Commissioner  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  provided 
for  our  sessions,  for  his  generous  hospitality,  and  for  the  inter- 
esting and  instructive  entertainment  he  has  furnished  the 
members. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  his  Excellency  Governor  Edward  Scolleld  and  to 
Mavor  D.  S.  Rose  for  their  cordial  official  welcome  to  this  Rtate 
and  city  and  the  many  courtesies  shown  us  during  our  sojourn 
here;  also,  to  the  press  of  the  city  and  State  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  the  convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Prof.  Thomas  K.  Urdahl,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, for  his  able  address  on  the  subject  "Labor  in  Colonial 
Possessions;'-  also,  to  Gen.  James  W.  Latta,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  instructive  address,  entitled  "Of  the  Law  and  of  Econo- 
mics," 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  ten- 
dered Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  this  Association, 
for  his  courtesies  in  presiding  over  its  deliberations,  for  his 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  direction  of  its  work,  and  for  his 
splendid  address. 

Resolved,  That  the  association  deeply  regrets  the  announct*- 
ment  of  Hon.  John  B.  Connor,  Commissioner  of  Indiana^  that 
he  is  about  to  sever  his  official  relations  with  it,  bv  reason  of 
not  being  a  candidate  for  re-election  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  that  in  view  of  the  pleasant  and  profitable  re- 
lations with  him  in  the  past  as  a  co-worker  in  the  Association, 
its  members  hereby  extend  to  him  a  cordial  and  special  in- 
vitation to  attend'  the  conventions  in  the  future  as  an  honorary- 
member. 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  hereby  acknowledges  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  courtesies  extended  its  members  by  Prof. 
C.  O.  Merica,  Superintendent  of  the  Waukesha  Reform  School, 
in  the  entertainment  provided  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  ten 
dered  Hon.  A.  M.  Jones  for  his  hosjiitality  during  our  visit  to 
Bethesda  Springs. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  especially 
due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Hon.  James  M.  Clark  for  his 
efficient  services  as  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary:  With  the  permission  of  the  chair,  I  will  put 
the  resolution  extending  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  President, 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President:  I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  complimentary 
resolutions.     1  onh*  hope  that  I  have  half  merited  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  a  motion  on  all  these  reso- 
lutions separately,  and  unless  there  is  objection  we  will  pass 
upon  them  collectively  as  the  report  of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  the  report  of  the  com 
mittee  was  adopted. 

The  President:  1  would  say  that,  instead  of  adjourning  sine 
die  this  evening,  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  brief  session  to- 
morrow morning  at  about  10  o'clock  for  any  discussion  of  views 
that  you  may  wish  to  indulge  in  and  the  offering  of  suggestion.^ 
as  to  future  meetings.  Several  gentlemen  will  go  away  early 
in  the  morning,  but  there  will  still  be  quite  a  number  remain- 
ing, and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  meeting  in  thc» 
morning.  Nobody  need  feel  obliged  to  remain  over  for  th(* 
morning  session,  because  no  business  will  be  transacted. 

I\fr.  Conner:  I  wish  to  return  mv  sincere  thanks  for  the  verv 
courteous  manner  in  which  the  Commissioner  of  Indiana  is 
referred  to  in  the  resolutions  just  adopted,  and  to  say,  further, 
that  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  attend  the  future 
meetings  of  the  Association.  I  have  become  very  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  members  of  this  Association  and  to  the  work, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  the  future  conventions. 

Mr.  Rixey:  I  will  say  that  during  my  short  connection  with 
this  association  there  is  no  one  1  have  met  whom  I  admire 
more  and  whom  I  think  has  contributed  more  to  the  profitabb^ 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  our  members  than  Mr.  Con- 
ner of  Indiana,  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  I  especially  invite  him  to  come  to  St.  Ix)ui8 
at  our  next  convention. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Thursday,  July  12. 
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The  convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary:  The  following  report  has  just  been  received 
from  Hon.  H.  G.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  in  an  accom- 
panying letter,  expresses  his  disappointment  at  not  being  with 
us,  and  promises  to  do  better  next  year: 

MA'SSAOHUSETTS— Mr.  Wadlin:  The  current  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau,  besides  the  Report  on  the  Annual  Sta- 
tistics of  Manufactures  and  the  Quarterly  Bulletin,  which  are 
regularly  published,  will  cover  the  results  of  an  investigation 
relating  to  changes  in  retail  trade  in  the  city  of  Boston,  treat- 
ing the  growth  of  the  dei>artment  stores  in  different  mercantile 
lines,  and  presenting  statements  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  such 
stores  upon  the  retail  trade  in  general. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  will  be  devoted  to  the  first 
presentation  of  graded  prices,  covering  a  series  of  years  and 
presented  in  the  same  form  as  the  reports  on  Graded  Weekly 
Wages  in  Massachusetts,  other  states  and  foreign  countries 
from  1810  to  1891,  which  have  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  years  1895-1898. 

The  prices  of  commodities  which  will  appear  in  this  presen- 
tation have  been  collated  from  all  the  official  documents  of 
the  various  states  and  countries  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bureau  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  table.  The  total 
number  of  quotations  of  prices  represented  will  approximate 
50,906,  of  which  45,035  were  supplies  from  states  of  the  Union, 
and  5,871  from  foreign  countries. 

The  usual  statement  of  facts  relating  to  organized  labor, 
compiled  under  the  head  of  "Labor  Chronology,"  will  form  the 
concluding  part  of  the  report. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  an  informal  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  the  different  bureaus,  the  best  methods 
of  presenting  statistical  information,  and  the  chief  and  most 
valuable  sources  of  literature  relating  to  statistics  and  kindrwl 
subjects. 

At  12  o'clock  M.,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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